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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Fever  and  Febrifuges. 

BY  JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  in  tho  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York ;  formerly  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  tn  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

During  the  ten  years  of  my  service  as  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  I  had  great  occasion  to  dwell  upon  a 
medical  principle  which  had  not  been  developed  by  my  pre- 
decessors in  that  clear  and  practical  style  which  would  have 
made  it  extremely  valuable  to  the  student. 

The  philosophy  of  febrile  action  and  its  medical  treat- 
ment had  not  been  presented  with  that  simplicity  which 
would  admit  of  ready  comprehension  and  clear  resolute 
practical  application.  The  immense  mass  of  medical  learning 
on  this  subject,  the  vast  accumulations  of  clinical  practice 
and  pathological  anatomy  burdened  the  mind  of  the  student 
with  laborious  and  discordant  ideas  without  leaving  any  lucid 
conceptions  to  give  confidence  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

And  yet  there  are  very  obvious  principles  illustrated  in 
entire  history  of  fever,  and  especially  demonstrated  in  tlie 
researches  of  Magendil  and  Andral,  which  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  labyrinths  of  pathology  and  guide  us  like  the  magnetic 
needle  through  the  complications  of  medical  treatment. 

In  the  present  very  hasty  and  brief  outline,  I  may  not 
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sufficiently  enforce  or  illustrate  my  meaning,  but  trust  1 6hall 
at  least  be  intelligible  to  every  reader. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  our  pathology — the  grand 
induction  from  the  facts  of  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry, 
and  therapeutics  may  be  expressed  in  the  proposition  that 
fever  is  the  incipient  conquest  over  vitality,  by  a  process  which 
ends  in  putrefaction.    In  other  words, 

FEVER  18  &CIPIENT  PUTREFACTION. 

The  truth  presented  in  this  terse  expression  may  seem 
overstrained  and  paradoxical,  but  the  more  we  6tudy  the 
facts  the  more  clearly  we  shall  recognize  the  propriety  of 
this  expression. 

The  researches  of  Magendie  and  Andral  long  since  demon- 
strated that  the  tendency  of  all  fevers  is  to  destroy  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood,  and  that  this  destruction  is  more  or  less 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  malignity  of  the 
attack.  Non-coagulable  blood  is  devitalized  blood.  It  is  in- 
capable of  nourishing  the  tissues — incapable  of  sustaining 
life  and  even  incapable  of  circulation.  Blood  that  is  thor- 
oughly non-coagulable,  in  other  words,  entirely  defibrinized, 
will  not  circulate  through  the  capillaries  ;  fibrine  is  essential 
to  the  mechanical  process  of  circulation.  Defibrinized  blood 
congests,  stagnates,  extravasates,  and  does  everything  but  cir- 
culate. It  will  not  go  through  the  capillary  vessels;  and  as 
it  stagnates  it  imparts  its  own  relaxed,devitalized  condition  to 
the  blood  vessels  and  tissues  which  hold  it.  Hence  it  ex- 
travasates and  infiltrates  the  tissues,  or  escapes  by  open 
haemorrhage  out  of  the  body,  or  into  the  interior  organs.  The 
phenomena  of  scurvy,  typhoid  fever,  purpura  haemorrhagia, 
typhoid  pneumonia,  and  haemorrhage  generally  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  law  that  defibrinized  blood  congests  in  the  inte- 
rior organs,  and  by  softening  the  parietes  of  the  blood  vessels 
oozes  out,  or  burets  forth  in  hsemorrhagic  phenomena.  A 
thousand  illustrations  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  an 
enlightened  physician. 

All  fevers  have  the  same  tendency — the  same  goal. 
Their  first  attack  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  shown  in 
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its  defibrinization,which  is  simply  a  loss  of  its  vital  power  and 
a  partial  surrender  to  the  chemical  laws  of  unvitalized  mat- 
ter. The  extent  of  that  defibrinization  is  a  criterion  of  their 
conquest  over  vitality,  and  when  it  is  complete,  the  patient  is 
as  certainly  moribund  as  if  his  blood  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved from  his  body. 

When  the  defibrinization  attains  its  maximum,  the  putre- 
factive tendency  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  The  contents  of 
the  bowels  become  intolerably  offensive,  and  the  exhalations 
of  the  person  are  foul  and  infectious,  generating  the  same 
defibrinizing,  putrefactive  process  in  the  bodies  into  which 
they  are  received.  But  then  putrefactive  diathesis  is  plainly 
shown  in  the  condition  of  the  corpse.  Not  only  after  putre- 
factive fevers,  but  when  the  blood  has  been  difibrinized  sud- 
denly, we  find  the  corpse  rapidly  becoming  offensive.  Snake 
bites,  lightning,  violent  poisons,  or  extreme  fatigue,  as  causes 
of  sudden  death,  leave  the  body  in  this  putrefactive  con- 
dition. I  recollect  the  case  of  a  bear  destroyed  by  strychnine, 
in  which  the  body  became  speedily  so  offensive  that  nothing 
could  be  done  but  to  inter  it. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  tendency  of  fever,  we  under- 
stand why  its  chief  and  universal  causes  are  those  which  in- 
troduce putrefactive  influences,  and  impair  the  vital  power 
which  resists  decay.  Animal  and  vegetable  decomposition 
are  known  to  be  the  universal  predisposing  and  developing 
causes  of  fever,  and  the  chief  business  of  sanitary  science  is 
to  remove  all  decaying  substances,  and  to  obviate  putrefac- 
tive conditions. 

The  malaria  which  is  known  to  be  the  world-wide  cause 
of  febrile  epidemics  and  endemics,  consists  of  exhalations 
from  decaying  organic  matter,  of  which  hydrogen  is  an  im- 
portant part.  Hydrogen,  by  its  volatility,  speedily  carries 
the  malaria  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  renders  it  harmless  a  mile  or  two  from  its  source,  un- 
less transferred  by  a  rapid  wind  before  its  ascent.  Hydrogen 
being  the  most  perraeative  of  gases,  gives  great  power  of 
penetration  to  the  malaria,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  being  a 
powerful  sedative,  contributes  greatly  to  debilitate  the  consti- 
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tution,  and  deprive  it  of  resisting  power.  I  have  walked  on 
the  muddy  banks  of  malarious  streams,  under  a  summer's 
sun,  where  the  carbnretted  hydrogen  and  exhalations  of  or- 
ganic decay  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  bilious 
fever  in  an  hour's  exposure. 

With  this  understanding  of  febrile  pathology  we  readily 
arrive  at  the  great  therapeutic  law  that  everything  of  a  septic 
nature  facilitates,  promotes,  or  induces  fever;  and  that  every- 
thing of  an  antiseptic  nature  has  a  febrifuge  tendency. 
Thus,  rich,  rank  vegetation,  unless  gathered  in  and  removed 
by  the  farmer,  endangers  fever  as  it  decays  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  Poor  soils  are  generally  exempt 
from  malaria  if  properly  drained,  their  vegetation  being 
scanty.  But  the  chief  protective  agency  of  the  soil  is  its 
clay.  Clay  is  nature's  great  antiseptic,  and  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion turned  under  in  a  clay  soil  by  the  farmer's  plough  is  at 
once  made  harmless.  The  introduction  of  the  earth  closet 
for  rendering  fecal  matter  inoffensive  by  means  of  dry  clay  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sanitary  improvements  of  modern  times. 

In  our  diet  and  medicine,  antiseptics  must  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  septic  substances  must 
be  avoided,  or  used  with  prudence,  if  we  would  escape  fever. 
Let  us  place  in  comparative  columns  the  septic  and  antiseptic 
substances  which  we  should  use  or  avoid  to  escape  fever : 

Antiseptics.  Septics. 

Coffee.  Milk. 

Vegetable  food.  Animal  food. 

Fresh  ripe  fruit.  Over-ripe  or  decaying  fruit. 

Acids  and  sugar.  Fresh  fish. 

Salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  bitters.  Old  or  decaying  meats. 

The  free  use  of  ripe,  digestible,  wholesome  fruits  is  im- 
portant to  health  in  summer.  Their  acid  and  saccharine 
juices,  whether  in  their  native  pulp,  or  expressed  in  lemon- 
ades, syrups,  and  other  liquids,  act  as  antiseptics  in  the  hu- 
man body,  arresting  that  decay  in  the  blood  which  causes  it 
to  yield  to  chemical  processes  and  generate  the  heat  of  fever 
by  over-rapid  combustion. 
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Lemon-juice  alone  may  be  substituted  for  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  chills,  and  its  value  as  an  ad- 
junct should  never  be  forgotten.  The  value  of  lemon-juice 
in  coffee  is  well  known  at  the  South.  Nearly  all  the  acids, 
excepting  a  few  that  are  corrosive  or  poisonous,  have  putrefy- 
ing tendencies,  being  decidedly  antiseptic. 

The  importance  of  coffee  as  one  of  our  most  powerful  an- 
tiseptics (burnt  coffee  being  an  excellent  disinfectant  for  the 
air)  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  substituting  coffee  for  milk  in  malarious  districts 
and  seasons  is  still  unknown  to  many,  and  their  ignorance 
produces  calamitous  effects. 

Salt  and  vinegar  are  the  great  and  indispensable  antisep- 
tics of  summer.  They  have  the  same  antiseptic  influence  in 
the  living  body  as  when  applied  to  the  preservation  of  animal  or 
vegetable  food  and  have  besides  great  efficiency  in  promoting 
digestion  and  maintaining  a  healthy  appetite.  Chemical 
analysis  has  shown  a  general  diminution  of  salt  in  the  blood 
as  a  precursor  and  concomitant  of  fever.  Salt  is  so  rapidly 
discharged  by  perspiration  in  summer  that  a  larger  amount 
is  then  necessary — in  short,  salt  is  essential  to  health  in  sum- 
mer. Black  pepper,  also,  has  valuable  antiseptic  or  febrifuge 
properties,  and  is  additionally  valuable  by  its  tendency  to 
maintain  the  activity  of  circulation  at  the  surface  and  thus 
support  perspiration  and  resist  chills,  when  used  in  modera- 
tion. 

Coffee  might  be  pronounced  a  rival  of  quinine  in  its  an- 
tiseptic febrifuge  properties,  which  are  combined  with  a  de- 
lightful stimulation  of  the  nervous  system,  which  greatly  • 
assists  in  resisting  all  depressing  agencies.  A  cup  of  strong 
coffee  taken  before  exposure  to  malaria,  will  generally  neu- 
tralize or  resist  the  poisonous  influence. 

Milk,  especially  when  it  is  not  fresh,  or  when  it  is  from 
feverish,  unhealthy  animals,  is  very  unsafeinasickly  season, 
unless  combined  with  a  liberal  use  of  coffee,  and  other  anti- 
septics. Buttermilk,  however,  when  not  too  rich,  and  when 
decidedly  acid,  is  more  wholesome  on  account  of  its  antisep- 
tic acid. 
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The  free  nse  of  animal  food,  not  fresh,  and  not  adequately 
protected  with  salt,  is  dangerous  in  6ickly  seasons,  but  harm- 
less in  cold  weather  when  malaria  is  absent. 

The  value  of  salt  as  a  febrifuge  has  not  been  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  medical  profession.  Its  free  use  as  a 
prophylactic  should  be  insisted  upon  in  every  malarious 
season,  and  its  value  as  an  anti-tuberculous  remedy,  capable 
in  some  instances  of  overcoming  a  consumptive  diathesis  by 
its  own  unaided  power,  is  an  additional  recommendation.  I 
should  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  valuable  antiseptic  prop- 
erties of  alcoholic  liquids  which,  if  they  were  separated  from 
some  other  properties  they  possess,  would  render  them  of 
very  general  and  extensive  value  in  the  treatment  of  febrile 
diseases.  In  those  cases  in  which  their  stimulant  properties 
are  not  objectionable,  they  are  remarkably  beneficial.  Thus, 
in  typhoid  fever,  wine  and  brandy  are  of  well-known  utility, 
and  the  sweet  and  acid  elements  in  the  wine  are  not  objec- 
tionable. 

Turpentine,  also,  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
such  cases.  It  checks  the  sanguineous  decomposition,  restores 
the  perishing  fibrine,  and  thus  controls  passive  and  active 
haemorrhage  more  efficiently,  I  think,  than  any  other  known 
agent. 

Anything  that  will  bring  out  the  blood  from  its  reservoirs 
of  hepatic,  splenic,  and  portal  congestion,  and  thus  remove  it 
from  the  decaying,  decomposing  influences  of  the  hypochon- 
driac region  of  the  body,  will  be  an  important  adjunct  in  the 
treatment  of  fever. 

This  portal  congestion,  however,  which  quinine  generally 
relieves,  may  be  diminished  or  dispersed  mechanically  by 
atmospheric  treatment.  Dry  cupping  on  a  large  6cale,  or 
hsemostasis  upon  which  I  insisted  so  strongly  twenty  years 
ago,  is  now  applied  very  efficiently  by  several  practitioners 
who  use  the  newly  devised  apparatus  for  vacuum  treatment, 
which  is  very  efficient  in  mechanically  withdrawing  the  blood 
from  any  congested  organ  without  losing  a  drop  of  that  es- 
sential portion  of  the  body,  its  liquid  life. 

But  the  chief  resource  of  the  medical  art  has  been  found 
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in  those  great  antiseptics  which  nature  gives  us  in  the  barks 
of  many  trees,  and  especially  in  the  Cinchona. 

In  the  Cornus  Florida,  the  willow,  the  apple,  the  poplar, 
and  several  others  less  familiarly  known,  we  have  the  same 
antiseptic  febrifugal  tendency. 

When  the  blood  is  saturated  with  the  these  bitter  alka- 
loids the  putrefactive  tendency  is  arrested,  and  its  circulation 
is  rendered  normal.  Not  only  is  the  vital  chemistry  con- 
trolled in  a  sanative  manner,  but  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion is  changed.  The  congestion  in  the  liver,  6pleen,  and 
portal  veins  is  speedily  removed,  and  thus  the  blood  is  taken 
out  of  the  reservoirs  in  which  it  becomes  stagnant,defibrinizedf 
and  even  partially  deglobulized,  and  placed  under  the  influ- 
ences of  other  organs  in  which  it  is  purified  and  invigorated  as 
I  have  not  time  at  present  to  explain.  This  statement  is 
based  not  only  upon  the  experience  of  physicians  in  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  the  consciousness 
of  patients,  but  upon  observations  with  the  pleximeter  after  a 
dose  of  quinine  had  been  "administered. 

I  do  not  design  by  these  suggestions  to  assert  a  purely 
humoral  or  chemical  pathology  for  fever,  knowing  that 
vitality  and  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease.  Malarious 
poison  acts  simultaneously  on  the  nervous  system  by  de- 
stroying and  deranging  the  vital  power,  and  on  the  blood  it- 
self immediately,  by  chemical  influences,  and  secondarily 
through  the  nervous  system — thus  producing  parallel  chemi- 
cal and  vital  effects,  each  of  which  reinforces  the  other. 
Defibrinized  blood  paralyzes  the  nervous  system  and  damages 
all  the  secretions — and  a  poisoned  nervous  system  becomes 
the  means  of  defibrinizing  the  blood  as  it  will  sometimes  do 
extensively  in  a  few  seconds.  The  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  prostration  of  the  blood  proceed  simultane- 
ously, and  neither  can  progress  without  the  other. 

The  chief  object  of  these  hasty  suggestions  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  antiseptics  in  diet  and  in 
medicine.  The  blood  and  the  nervous  system  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  we  see  exemplified  when  we  apply 
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putrescent  or  antiseptic  substances  to  a  portion  of  flesh  in  the 
laboratory.  The  malaria  arising  from  decaying  matter  re- 
produces the  same  disorganization  in  the  blood ;  and  the 
most  aggravated  conditions  of  putrescent,  adynamic  fevers  as 
found  in  the  corpse  can  be  produced  in  any  animal  by  the 
injection  of  a  very  small  portion  of  putrescent  liquid  into 
the  blood  vessels.  Nature  is  continually  doing  the  same 
thing  in  a  more  gradual  and  insidious  manner  by  carrying 
through  the  atmosphere  to  our  lungs  the  exhalations  from 
putrescent  fluids. 

These  prominent  facts  should  lead  us  to  look  hopefully 
hereafter  to  antiseptic  agencies.  The  value  of  the  bisulphite 
of  lime  in  arresting  fermentation,  and  of  carbolic  acid  in  pre- 
venting decay,  lead  us  to  hope  greatly  from  their  medicinal 
applications.  Carbolic  acid,  by  rendering  wood  almost  in- 
destructible, by  keeping  down  insect  and  animalcular  life,  by 
disinfecting  all  nests  of  decomposition  and  offensiveness,  and 
by  its  utility  already  developed  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
encourages  us  to  hope  largely  from  its  future  use.  If  these 
hints  shall  direct  increased  attention  to  antiseptics,  my  pur- 
pose will  be  accomplished. 
53  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 


Trichina  Spiralis  and  Trichinosis.* 

BY   J.   M.    F.   BROWNE,  M.D.,   LL.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  In  the  Eclectlo  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Trichina  Spiralis  is  a  parasitic  worm  that  infests  the  mus- 
cular system  of  man  and  sundry  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Its  name  is  of  Graeco-Latin  origin,  trichina  being  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  t/m£09,  the  genitive  of  Spi&  hair,  and 
spiralis  being  a  Latin  word  signifying  spiral  or  coiled.  The 
former  is  descriptive  of  the  hair-like  appearance  of  the 
animal,  and  the  latter  of  its  coiled  or  spiral  form. 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  free  use  has  been  made  of  Virchow's 
excellent  treatise  on  "The  Life  of  the  Trichina." 
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The  attention  of  physicians  was  first  attracted  to  trichinae 
about  the  year  1830,  and  Hilton,  an  English  anatomist,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  investigate  them.  He  discovered 
in  the  muscles  of  a  hospital  patient  certain  minute  opake 
bodies,  the  precise  nature  of  which  he  did  not  understand. 
He  regarded  them  as  animal  structures,  but  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  animal  they  contained.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1835,  that  the  zoologist  Owen  minutely  described  them,  and 
gave  them  the  name  by  which  they  are  known. 

The  trichina  is  an  animal  of  the  class  "  worms."  It  is 
exceedingly  minute,  rarely  exceeding  the  third  of  a  line  in 
length.  Its  head  is  tapering  and  pointed ;  its  tail  ronnd  and 
blunted.  Its  body  gradually  enlarges  from  the  head  to  the 
middle,  and  at  this  latter  point  its  diameter  is  greatest.  In 
the  anterior  pointed  end  is  the  mouth,  from  which  a  narrow 
tube,  the  oesophagus,  proceeds.  Its  body  is  transparent  in  a 
high  degree,  so  that  its  inner  structure  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized. As  found  in  the  muscles,  it  lies  spirally  coiled  upon 
itself  within  a  capsule  or  cyst  embedded  in  the  muscular 
tissue. 

The  natural  history  of  trichinee  is  full  of  interest.  Their 
life  embraces  two  distinct  periods,  one  of  activity  and  one  of 
repose.  During  the  former,  they  undergo  an  active  develop- 
ment; during  the  latter,  they  lie  quiescent  in  a  capsule  or 
cyst.  And  these  two  periods  include  various  minor  phases, 
namely:  their  development  in  the  body  of  the  mother 
trichina ;  their  birth  into  the  intestine ;  their  migration  to  the 
various  muscular  tissues  throughout  the  body ;  their  encys- 
tation;  and  their  quiescence  or  repose  within  the  cyst. 
Trichinae,  as  seen  in  muscular  tissue,  are  usually  enclosed  in 
minute  capsules  or  sacs.  Within  the  first  fortnight  after  in- 
fection, however,  they  are  enclosed,  not  in  distinct  sacs,  but 
iit  long  tubes,  formed  either  of  capillary  blood-vessels  or  the 
myolemma  of  the  primitive  muscular  fibres.  Traces  of  these 
tubes  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  prolongations  running  out 
from  each  extremity  of  the  cyst.  Not  until  several  weeks 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  infection,  is  the  formation  of 
the  capsules  complete.    When  fully  formed,  they  are  ovoid 
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in  shape,  somewhat  enlarged  in  the  centre,  and  slightly 
pointed,  yet  rounded  at  either  extremity.  In  the  centre  of 
the  capsule  where  the  enlargement  is  seen,  the  trichina  lies 
spirally  coiled.  The  cysts  are  partly  solidified  by  a  calcare- 
ous deposit  within  their  cavity,  and  this  gives  them  an 
opaque  appearance  and  a  firm  consistence.  They  lie  between 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  and  parallel  with  them,  and  are 
found  in  all  the  muscles  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  in 
those  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  those  of  the  members  and  head. 
One  set  of  muscular  fibres  alone  seems  to  form  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  and  those  are  the  fibres  of  the  heart. 
In  tliBm,  as  is  believed,  they  have  not  been  discovered. 
Though  spread  through  all  the  muscles,  they  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  in  some  than  in  others,  and  to  have  a  preference 
for  those  parts  of  the  muscle  that  adjoin  the  tendons  and 
bones. 

But  the  question  presents  itself,  how  did  the  trichinae 
get  into  the  muscles  ?  On  this  point,  there  is  still  consid- 
erable doubt.  Mo6t  writers  affirm  that  it  is  by  a  boring 
process,  that  they  bore  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
intestine,  and  then  bore  their  way  to  the  remotest  muscular 
tissue.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  The*'  are  found  everywhere  through- 
out the  muscular  tissue  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
their  ingestion.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  animal  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  point,  whose  movements  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  can  penetrate  a  muscular  wall  nearly 
three  feet  in  thickness  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Dr. 
Dalton,  the  eminent  physiologist  of  this  city,  suggests  that 
"  instead  of  working  their  way  through  the  intermuscular 
areolar  tissue,  they  may  also  be  transported  by  the  circula- 
tion ;  for  if  the  trichinae  can  bore  through  the  walls  of  the 
intestine,  they  can,  of  course,  also  penetrate  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  may  thus  finally  reach  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  be  sent  with  the  current  of  the  circulation  to  all  parts  of 
the  body."    This  important  suggestion  solves  the  difficulty. 

But  still  another  question  presents  itself:  How  do  the 
encysted  trichinae  escape  from  the  cysts?  The  answer  is  easy 
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Unless  the  tissues,  in  which  they  are  embedded,  undergo  the 
process  of  digestion,  they  cannot  escape.  There  they  remain 
shut  up,  and  therefore,  harmless,  in  a  sort  of  limestone  pri- 
son-house. How  long  they  remain  in  this  quiescent  state,  is 
unknown.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  they  suffer  no 
change  during  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life.  In  one  case, 
at  least,  they  underwent  no  change  in  nearly  a  score  of  years. 
In  the  year  1863,  Langenbeck  of  Berlin,  in  removing  a  tumor 
of  the  neck,  noticed  certain  minute  white  specks  on  muscu- 
lar fibres  that  were  exposed  in  the  operation.  These  specks, 
on  being  submitted  to  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  encysted 
trichinae.  On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  the*  year 
1845,  the  patient  and  several  associates  had  had  a  severe  ill- 
ness soon  after  partaking  of  a  lunch  that  consisted,  in  part, 
of  ham.  The  symptoms  in  all  the  cases  were  such  as  are 
now  known  to  result  from  the  ingestion  of  trichinous  meat. 
Two  of  the  men  died  ;  the  others,  and  among  them  the  pa- 
tient in  question,  recovered.  In  his  case,  therefore,  the  trichi- 
nae remained  encysted  and  unchanged  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  years. 

In  the  encsy ted  state,  these  worms  do  not  become  fully  de 
veloped.    As  long  as  they  remain  encysted,  they  are  practi- 
cally sexless ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  intestines  of  some  animal 
that  the  generative  organs  attain  their  full  growth. 

When  a  piece  of  trichinous  meat  has  been  taken  into 
the  stomach,  the  cysts,  as  well  as  the  muscular  tissues  in 
which  they  are  embedded,  are  disintegrated  and  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  fluid,  and  the  encapsuled  trichinae  are  thus  set 
free.  Hence,  within  48  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  such  meat, 
large  number  of  free  trichinae  are  found  in  the  duodenum. 
These  increase  in  size  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  fifth  day,  from 
the  time  of  liberation,  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
sexual  organs  being  now  fully  developed,  the  generative  act 
is  performed,  and,  as  the  animal  is  viviparous,  the  female  soon 
becomes  full  of  the  young  brood.  The  mother-trichina  is  very 
prolific,  bringing  forth  a  hundred  or  more  of  living  young  at 
one  birth.  Ten  thousand  such  mothers  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  million,  and  these  ten  thousand  may  all  be  contained 
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in  a  few  morsels  of  meat.  How  long  the  female  trichina 
lives  and  procreates,  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably  from 
four  to  five  weeks.  It  is  certain  that,  instead  of  migrating 
with  her  young  to  the  muscles  of  the  body,  she  remains  fixed 
in  the  intestine,  and  continues  to  produce  new  broods. 

As  soon  as  the  young  trichina)  are  discharged  from  the 
body  of  the  mother  into  the  intestine,  they  begin  at  once  to 
migrate,  that  is,  to  find  their  way  to  the  various  muscular 
tissues  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  about  two  weeks,  they 
aFe  found  everywhere  throughout  the  muscular  system,  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  interior  of  those  hollow  tubes  which, 
as  previously  stated,  may  have  been  either  capillary  blood- 
vessels, or  muscular  fibres.  In  these,  they  take  up  their 
abode,  and  thus  enter  upon  their  quiescent  state.  Soon  an 
exudation  is  poured  out  around  them,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
more  they  become  perfectly  encysted. 

30  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

tTo  be  continued] 


The  Medical  Education  Required  for  Success. 

BY   PAUL  W.   ALLEN,   M.D. 
Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  In  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

From  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  with  medical 
men,  both  junior  and  senior  members  of  the  profession,  and 
among  those  of  different  schools  of  practice,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  present  sentiment  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  medicine,  and  the  demands  of  the  public 
upon  the  practitioner  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  that  these 
peculiarities  must,  in  a  good  measure,  be  understood  and  ful- 
filled by  the  young  physician,  if  he  would  be  successful. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  always  the  student  or  younger  practitioner 
who  does  not  correctly  appreciate  the  true  requirements  for 
success,  for  it  is  eminently  true  that  we  often  observe  that 
certain  additional  requirements  in  science,  or  improved 
method  in  conducting  a  practice  would  greatly  add  to  the 
success  of  an  experienced  brother  practitioner.    We  believe 
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that  much  of  the  want  of  success  in  practice  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  teaching  of  students  by  medical  schools  and  by 
practitioners  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  doctrines 
and  facts  of  eclectic  medicine.  There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling 
among  allopaths  and  homoeopaths  that  in  regard  to  the  know- 
ledge of  positive  remedies,  especially  in  many  diseases,  the 
eclectics  are  far  in  advance  of  them,  and  secure  far  better 
results  in  practice.  And  yet  they  continue,  for  the  most 
part,  to  send  their  students  to  their  own  colleges,  and  these 
students,  even  some  who  are  eclectics,  thus  lose  all  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  new  remedies  aud  methods  of  practice 
from  either  preceptors  or  professors ;  rush  into  the  profession 
with  a  most  meagre  knowledge  of  reliable  remedies,  find 
their  success  in  practice  wholly  distanced  by  practitioners  in 
their  neighborhood  of  far  less  scientific  attainments;  become 
discouraged  ;  lose  all  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the  use 
of  medicine ;  and  either  drop  the  profession  for  some  one 
which  they  esteem  as  fixed  upon  known  facts,  and  establish- 
ed methods  of  procedure,  or  else  dismiss  all  the  theories  and 
facts  to  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  determine  to 
judge  of  every  remedy  from  their  own  observation,  and  thus 
learn  medicine  anew.  What  a  loss  of  time  is  all  this  !  What 
a  loss  of  success !  What  a  loes  qf  confidence  !  What  a  loss 
of  inspiration  in  the  noblest  of  all  professions  !  What  a  loss 
of  life ! 

We  beg  to  suggest,  therefore,  some  thoughts  on  the  kind 
of  medical  education  required  for  success  in  the  profession ; 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  both  the  practitioner  and  the  stu- 
dent of  any  and  of  every  school  will  correctly  judge  as  to 
their  value,  or  want  of  value. 

1.  A  Spirit  qf  Fairness  and  Humility  is  the  first  requisite 
for  all  successful  scientific  inquiry,  and  in  this  spirit  all  should 
be  educated  in  medicine  and  surgery.  No  age,  no  country, 
no  medical  sect  can  claim  for  itself  all  valuable  theories  or 
successful  agents.  Such  positive  and  demonstrated  sciences 
as  anatomy  and  chemistry  scarcely  admit  of  any  questioning, 
and  all  students  should  learn  them  as  the  foundation  sciences 
of  medicine.    As  to  physiological  data  and  doctrines,  there 
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are,  most  happily,  but  few  questioned  or  doubtful  points. 
Perhaps  all  would  only  advise  that  the  science  should  be  well 
studied,  with  the  special  suggestion  that  physiological  chem- 
istry receive  particular  attention,  and  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  all  its  functions,  should  be  so  thoroughly  studied  as 
to  form  as  reliable  assistance  as  possible  in  diagnosis.  The 
varied  offices  and  diseased  sympathies  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem require  to  be  most  accurately  studied ;  and  for  the  want 
of  this  knowledge,  as  we  suppose,  do  many  physicians  oftener 
fail  in  a  correct  diagnosis  than  from  almost  any  other  cause. 
In  obstetrics,  the  different  schools  teach  the  same  pelvic 
anatomy  and  physiology,  the  same  mechanism  of  parturition, 
and  essentially  the  same  obstetrical  surgery  ;  but  as  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  females,  whether  those  of  pregnancy, 
of  parturition,  or  the  ordinary  functional  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  sex,  each  school  has  many  remedies  originating  with 
itself.  Here  the  eclectic  6ystem  is  rich  in  remedies,  remedies 
and  processes  of  treatment  of  the  greatest  efficacy  in  all  the 
inflammations,  and  fevers,  and  haemorrhages,  and  displace- 
ments peculiar  to  woman;  and  there  are  also  several 
features  of  much  value  in  the  eclectic  surgery  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus.  But  how  weak  and  foolish  for  an  eclectic  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  discoveries  of  his  own  school ;  and,  in 
fact,  no  eclectic  does  it,  but  recognizes  in  all  fairness  the 
claims  of  per  sulphas  ferri,  tannin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  carbolic 
acid,  glycerine,  etc.  Eclectic  professors  teach  the  utility  of 
these,  but  also  use  an  efficacious  list  of  febrifuges,  tonics, 
astringents,  nervines  ly  themselves,  and  alteratives  mostly 
unknown  to  allopathy.  In  all  fairness,  we  enlighten  the  stu- 
dent as  to  what  the  resources  of  allopathy  are,  and  criticize 
only  where  we  think  we  can  do  better ;  always  advising  the 
student  to  judge  fairly,  after  seeing  the  relative  success  of 
all  the  leading  remedies  of  all  the  schools.  Wo  reference  is 
made  by  allopathic  works  or  teaching  to  those  most  reliable 
methods  of  treating  haemorrhage,  puerperal  fever,men6rrhcea, 
dysmenorrhea,  uterine  displacements,  tumors,  etc.,  etc., 
which  characterize  the  practice  of  eclectics ;  whilst  in  eclec- 
tic colleges  the  students  are  taught  fully  as  to  the  agencies  of 
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allopathy.  We  are  humble  enough  to  do  all  justice  to  allo- 
pathy, whilst  we  teach  a  treatment  for  many  emergencies  of 
the  obstetric  character,  and  for  many  chronic  and  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  female,  entirely,  as  we  verily  believe,  in  advance 
of  the  remedies  of  allopathy.  And  such  is  the  general  spirit 
of  fairness  with  which  surgical  doctrines  and  operations,  and 
the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  are  taught.  There 
are  many  distinctive  things  in  eclectic  surgery,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  disease  discussed  from  the  chair  of  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  in  which  remedies  of  much  efficacy, 
and  which  are  peculiar  to  eclectics,  are  not  recommended  ; 
and  every  student,  though  he  has  attended  lectures  in  an 
allopathic  or  homoeopathic  college,  should  attend  at  least  one 
course  in  an  eclectic  institution  before  he  graduates.  A 
willingness  to  be  taught  to  receive  the  truth  without  preju- 
dice from  every  source,  makes  us  wonderfully  receptive,  and 
inspires  us  with  an  eagerness  for  all  that  we  can  learn  in  our 
profession.  Besides,  it  inculcates  in  us  that  liberality  and 
freedom  from  fashionable  opinions  and  preconceived  notions, 
which  are  the  true  basis  of  scientific  success.  It  gives  us 
that  philosophic  and  courteous  temper  in  all  our  investiga- 
tions which  should  ever  characterize  the  humanitarian  and 
the  scholar,  and  which  is  especially  so  appropriate  and  60 
gracious  in  the  man  who  devotes  his  life  energies  to  the  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering  and  the  saving  of  human  life. 

2.  An  education  in  the  comect  theory  and  treatment  of 
inflammation  and  fever  is  essential  to  success  in  practice  of 
both  medicine  and  surgery.  The  phenomena  of  inflammation 
can  now  be  demonstrated,  thanks  to  the  microscope.  We 
have  also  arrived  at  much  which  is  very  definitely  ascertain- 
ed as  to  the  results  of  inflammation  as  to  irritation,  conges- 
tion, fever,  zymotic  fevers,  etc. ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
generally  these  parts  of  medical  knowledge  are  well  taught  . 
in  all  first-class  medical  colleges.  But  what  is  the  best  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  and  fever  ?  This  is  a  most  important 
question,  one  the  answer  to  which  will  every  day  influence 
the  success  of  every  practitioner.  The  remedies  of  eclecti- 
cism strike  at  the  very  root  of  congestion  and  inflammation, 
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by  powerfully  equalizing  the  circulation,  and  thereby  over- 
coming all  local  congestion  and  inflammation.  Our  relax- 
ants, sudorifics,  arterial  sedatives,  nervines,  stimulants, 
cholagogue  cathartics,  and  diuretics,  equalize  with  wonderful 
rapidity  the  circulation,  and  restore  every  secretion.  No 
man  can  believe  how  quickly  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  and 
acute  rheumatism  and  most  inflammations  and  fevers  are 
broken  up  by  our  treatment  who  has  not  seen  or  been 
taught  that  treatment.  Every  student  should  know  why  this 
is  so.  He  should  understand  cleaT  as  noon-day,  the  rationale 
of  this  wondrous  effect.  Then,  as  a  practitioner,  his  views 
are  clear,  his  treatment  transparent  as  the  demonstration  of 
a  geometrical  problem,  and  he  has  that  clear-sighted  faith 
and  that  success  which  make  the  practice  of  his  profession  a 
daily  joy  and  triumph.  The  people  in  every  community  soon 
learn  who  it  is  that "  breaks  up  "  these  active  diseases,  and 
he  is  an  unfortunate  physician  who  has  not  been  educated  to 
such  success.  Allopathy  is  in  a  transition  state — all  unsettled 
— as  to  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevers.  The  old 
remedies  are  passing  away,  and  the  new  ones  are  as  yet  not 
determined  upon.  Blood-letting  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,' 
given  up,  calomel  mostly  relinquished,  tartar  emetic  thrown 
aside.  Starvation  superseded  by  whiskey  stimulants  and 
food-stuffing.  One  glorious  discovery  has  allopathy  made — 
their  best  in  this  century — veratrum  viride,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  fever  can  often  be 
broken  up  and  inflammation  cut  short.  Eclectics  rejoice  in 
this,  but  appreciate  most  fully  the  many  agents  which  they 
have  introduced — so  successful  in  almost  every  case  of  fever 
and  inflammation ;  and  every  physician  who  has  not  studied 
their  remedies  and  methods  of  treatment  should  devote  at 
least  a  single  term  in  an  eclectic  medical  college.  Let  him 
learn  all  he  can,  and  question  every  statement  till  proved. 

3.  An  education  in  reliable,  choicely  selected,  and  agree- 
able remedies,  has  been  a  great  desideratum  with  physi- 
cians. The  field  of  allopathic  therapeutics  is  also  in  a  tran- 
sition state,  promising  to  throw  out  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  former  remedies,  and  adopting  new  ones  only  as  their 
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action  is  clearly  determined  and  proved  to  be  efficacious. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  of  London,  whose   "  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic  "  has  never  been  excelled 
in   its  exposition  of  the  principles  of  allopathic  medicine, 
and  whose  rationale  of  the  action  of  calomel,  blood-letting, 
antimony,   and  opium  are  better  than  can    elsewhere   be 
found,  said,  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Clinical  So- 
ciety,  in    London :    "  Certainly  the    greatest   gap    in    the 
science  of  medicine  is  to  be  found  in  its  final  and  supreme 
state — the  stage  of  therapeutics."   "  We  know  tolerably  well 
what  it  is  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  we  do  not  know  so 
well,  nor  anything  like  so  well,  how  to  deal  with  it."     uTo 
me  it  has  been  a  lifelong  wonder  how  vaguely,  how  ignorantly, 
how  rashly  drugs  are  often  prescribed.     We  try  this,  and 
not  succeeding,   we  try  that;    and   baffled  again,  we   try 
something  else."     "  Our  profession  is  continually  fluctuating 
on  a  sea  of  doubts,  about  questions  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance."     "  Of  Therapeutics,  as  a  trustworthy  science,  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  as  yet  only  the  expectation."     Thus 
says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  so  eminent  as  a  teacher,  author, 
and  practitioner,  before  the  6lite  of  the  profession  in  London, 
in  1868.     It  essentially  corresponds  with    the  same  school 
of  medical  opinion  in  this  country.    There  are  nearly  nine 
hundred  officinal  drugs  and  preparations  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia ;   and  how  shall  the   student,  or  busy  prac- 
titioner, select  from  such  a  host  ?    And  when  he  has  made 
his  selections,  can  he  be  any  more  satisfied  and  successful 
than   is    thus  stated  by  Sir  Thomas   Watson,  the   leading 
authority  in  the  world  in  allopathic  practice  ?    It  is  time  for 
something  new ;  it  is  time  for  something  reliable  ;  it  is  time 
for  something  safe ;  it  is  time  for  something  so  agreeable' 
that  every  family  of  culture  and  wealth  will   not  despise' 
medicines  or  run   to  homoeopathy.    To  develop  and  teach" 
such  treatment  and  therapeutics  is  the  design  of  the  profes- 
sors of  theory  and  practice,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy 
in  the  American  Eclectic  colleges.      Eclectics  must  purge 
their    list    of  everything   unreliable ;    accept     everything 
reliable  from   the  allopathic  and   homoeopathic  pharmaco- 
Vol.  V.— no.  2.  2 
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poeia,  and  make  every  remedy  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
Educated  in  such  reliable,  safe,  specific  and  agreeable 
remedies,  the  people  will  implicitly  trust  the  physician,  and 
the  medical  man  himself  be  successful,  clea»r-sighted,  useful, 
and  prosperous. 

Ill  East  Eighty-second  street. 


Leptandrin  as  an  Antiperiodic. 


BY   JAMES   L.    BEAT,   M.D. 


After  an  experience  of  a  decade  of  years,  I  am  ready  to 
accord  this  agent  a  preeminence,  as  an  antiperiodic,  in  certain 
forms  of  disease. 

I  do  not  propose  it  as  a  substitute  for  sulphate  of  quinia, 
but  as  a  reliable  agent  in  those  anomalous  cases  in  which  the 
latter,  from  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  is  contraindi- 
cated,  or  where  it  has  been  given  without  satisfactory  results; 
e.  g.,  in  masked  ague,  where  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  affections 
present  themselves  in  some  one  or  more  of  their  protean 
forms ;  in  dumb  ague,  which  has  few  characteristic  symp- 
toms in  its  erratic  course,  but  which,  nevertheless,  often  re- 
sults in  dropsical  effusion ;  in  chronic  splenitis  (ague  cake), 
where  the  spleen  becomes  indurated  and  so  enlarged  as  to 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  with  de- 
rangements of  the  hepatic  and  renal  functions  ;  in  cases  which 
present  an  icteric  hue  of  the  skin,  sallow  countenance,  mus- 
cular weakness,  furred  tongue,  bitter  taste,  sense  of  weight 
in  right  hypochondrium,  torpid  liver,  and  visceral  disorders, 
all  having  a  periodicity,  however  slight  their  apyrexia,  or 
vaguely  defined  the  interval  may  be. 

In  these,  with  other  asthenic  forms  of  disease  requiring 
antiperiodic8,  our  authors  recommend  quinine,  but  who  of 
any  experience  has  not  witnessed  multiplied  failures  of*  this 
agent — wherein,  at  least  in  some  instances,  deleterious  effects 
have  resulted  from  its  use,  even  when  the  system  had  been 
prepared  for  its  exhibition  ? 

Years  ago  this  difficulty  presented  itself  to  me,  and  I  be- 
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gan  to  modify  my  treatment  of  those  peculiar  types  of  dis- 
ease, to  which  I  have  referred,  by  administering  only  a 
moiety  of  the  quinine  triturated  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
Leptandrin,  and  I  soon  found  out  that  this  was  a  decided  gain. 
I  afterwards  observed  and  compared  the  clinical  effects  of 
the  three  following  prescriptions : 

1st — JL  Quinine,  3i«;  Leptandrin,  3ss.  M.  Ft.  chart. 
12.     Give  from  3  to  6  daily. 

2d — $.  Quinine;  Leptandrin,  aa.  gr.  3j.  M.  Ft.  ch. 
12.     3  to  6  daily. 

3d — 9.  Leptandrin,  3i. ;  Quinine,  3ss.  M.  Ft.  ch.  12. 
3  to  6  daily. 

Here  the  same  remedies  given  in  the  same  and  parallel 
cases,  but  combined  in  different  proportions,  gave  evidence  of 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  last  named  recipe.  First,  be- 
cause of  its  being  more  certain  and  uniform  in  its  action. 
Secondly,  because  the  quinine  did  not  produce  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. 

Since  then  I  have  used  the  leptandrin  alone,  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  where  I  desired  to  get  the  effect  of  an  anti- 
periodic  remedy,  with  such  success  that  I  have  no  disposition 
to  exchange  it  for  any  other  remedial  agent. 

I  am  aware  that  this  article  may  be  scrutinized  by  the 
incredulous  critic,  but  ere  he  pronounces  against  it  let  me  ask 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  would  ever  be  convinced 
that  quinine  possessed  antiperiodic  properties  ?  No  deduc- 
tive philosophy  would  bring  any  one  to  such  a  conclusion  ; 
yet  we  administer  cinchona  or  its  preparations  in  intermit- 
tents  and  kindred  affections  upon  the  supposition  of  a  train 
of  morbid  actions  going  on  within  the  recesses  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  quinine  produces  in  the  same  system  an  action 
which  supersedes  that  of  the  malady,  and  in  this  way  restores 
health. 

Now  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
therapeutic  action  of  leptandrin  is  more  perfect  than  this ; 
but  its  modus  operandi  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  article  to  which  I  refer  is  not  merely 
"  a  resinous  principle"  but  one  that  combines  the  four  prin- 
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eiples  which  properly  constitute  leptandrin ;  and  possesses 
antiperiodic  properties,  as  well  as  depurative.  corroborant, 
and  tonic  properties. 
Tuscola,  111.,  May,  1869. 


Treatment  of  Croup.— A  Case  in  Praetiee. 

BY   O.    L.    SOUTHWORTH,   M.D. 

I  was  lately  called  to  see  a  child  that  was  suffering  from 
croup ;  and  as  the  treatment  was  successful,  and  the  case  one 
of  some  interest,  I  place  a  report  of  the  same  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Review.  The  patient  was  seven  months  old,  and  the 
child  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dutton,  of  Edmonston,  New  York.  It 
had  been  exposed  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  and  was 
seized,  as  the  parents  informed  me,  with  shivering  restless- 
ness, great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  cough  of  a  peculiar, 
hollow  sound.  In  its  great  suffering  it  would  throw  back  its 
head  to  get  breath  and  escape  impending  suffocation.  On 
entering,  I  found  the  little  sufferer  wrapped  in  a  warm 
blanket,  and  lying  on  the  lap  of  a  kind  old  lady,  who,  in  a 
low  tone,  said,  '*  Doctor,  you  have  come  too  late.  Two 
physicians  have  been  prescribing  for  it  and  have  given  it  up. 
Its  legs  and  arms  are  cold.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  live." 
On  examination,  I  fourfd  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  face 
swollen  and  livid  ;  the  eyes  staring,  and  wild  hi  expression  ; 
the  respiration  shrill  and  difficult.  At  long  intervals,  the 
patient  would  cough  and  throw  up  thick  purulent  matter, 
resembling  shreds  of  membrane. 

Having  made  my  examinatien,  I  spoke  encouragingly 
tad  hopefully  to  the  young  mother,  who  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  The  visitors,  a  dozen  perhaps  of  whom  had 
come  to  sympathize  and  render  assistance,  believed  the  baby 
"was  dying,  and  6poke  of  me  to  each  other  in  no  compliment- 
ary terms,  when  they  saw  that  I  intended  to  prescribe,  and 
that  I  had  hopes  of  effecting  a  cure.  They  thought  it  foolish 
to  give  medicine  to  a  dying  child,  and  still  more  foolish  to 
^expect  its  recovery. 
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Treatment — First  day. — Having  requested  that  the  room 
be  cleared  of  visitors,  I  ordered  that  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  hot 
water — as  hot  as  the  patient  conld  bear — should  be  wrapped 
around  the  child,  and  covered  with  a  dry  warm  blanket,  and 
changed  every  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  I  put  25  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  sanguinaria,  and  3  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
aconitum  napellus,  with  15  teaspoonfuls  of  water  in  one 
tumbler ;  and  8  drops  of  the  tincture  of  spongia  usta,  with 
15  teaspoonfuls  of  water  in  another  tumbler;  and  ordered 
them  to  bo  given  alternately  every  15  minutes,  in  teaspoon - 
fal  doses,  commencing  with  the  aconite.  I  further  ordered 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  four  hours,  the  interval  between  the 
doses  be  extended  from  15  minutes  to  one  hour,  and  that  if 
there  should  be  no  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  the  syrup 
of  sanguinaria  should  be  given  every  15  minutes  until  vomit- 
ing was  produced. 

Second  day. — I  found  the  condition  of  the  patient  im- 
proved. I  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  grandmother,  who 
greeted  me  in  these  words :  "  Our  baby  is  better,  and  if  we 
had  not  sent  for  you  he  would  have  died.  We  owe  his  life 
to  your  treatment."  Continued  the  prescription  of  yesterday, 
ordering,  however,  that  it  should  be  given  in  smaller  doses, 
at  intervals  of  an  hour.  Discontinued  the  use  of  the  wet 
sheet.  Ordered  that  the  patient  be  wrapped  in  a  dry 
blanket,  and  kept  warm,  and  that  the  yeast  magnetic  oint- 
ment be  applied  externally  to  his  neck. 

Third  day. — Found  the  patient  entirely  out  of  danger. 
Left  syrup  of  sanguinaria  to  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  the 
tincture  of  spongia  usta  to  be  administered  in  half-drop 
doses  every  four  hours.  Feeling  satisfied  that  the  child 
would  now  do  well,  I  did  not  visit  him  again,  and  did  not 
see  him  in  three  weeks.  He  was  brought  to  my  office  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
and  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
trouble. 

Leonardsville,  Madison  Co.,  New  York. 
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Clinical  Record  of  Cases  Treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY   JOHN   H.  FITCH,   M.  D. 

Large  Doses  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Treatment  of  Ad- 
vanced Syphilis. 

Case  I. — Patrick  F.,  aged  28,  native  of  Ireland,  married. 
Applied  for  treatment  June  5th,  1868.  Suffering  from 
tertiary  syphilis.  Had  primary  symptoms  two  or  three  years 
ago.  At  present  complains  of  noises  in  the  head,  deafness, 
ozena,  iritis,  enlargement  aud  exquisite  tenderness  in  glands 
of  the  neck  posteriorly.  Periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
and  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  Commenced  treatment  with 
the  following : 

Ijfc. — Syr.  stillingise  comp.  Jiv;  fl.  ext.  podophylli,  3  j  ; 
potassii  iodidi,  grs.  xxx.  M.  Take  one  teaspoonful  3  times  a 
day. 

June  10th. — The  patient  returns  with  no  alteration  in  his 
condition.  Renewed  medicine,  with  the  proportion  of  the 
iodide  doubled. 

June  17th. — Returns  in  every  way  improved.  An  erup- 
tion which  affected  the  skin  was  fast  disappearing.  Ordered 
treatment  to  be  continued. 

June  23d. — Further  improvement  in  hearing.  Iritis  now 
gives  but  little  trouble.    Glands  of  neck  less  inflamed. 

June  29th. — Has  lost  all  sensation  of  noises  in  head.  In- 
flammation in  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  cartilages  of  the 
larnyx  still  slow  to  yield  to  the  treatment.  Increased  the 
iodide  to  3  iss  in  5  i^.,  or  3  grains  3  times  a  day. 

Aug.  1st. — Patient  discharged.  Some  slight  deafness,  de- 
pending, perhaps,  on  structural  changes,  being  all  that  re- 
mains of  his  malady. 

In  this  case,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  dose  of  iodide  of 
potassium  was  immediately  apparent. 

Case  II. — J.  D.,  aged  27,  native  of  Ireland,  single.  Calk 
Oct  22d,  1868.  Affected  with  tertiary  disease ;  primary  five 
years  ago.  Symptoms:  6evere  laryngitis  and  pharyngitis, 
deafness,  ozena  and  horrible   fetor  of  breath ;    threatened 
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ulceration  of  bones  of  the  nose ;  all  the  secretions  in  a  bad 
state.     General  syphilitic  cachexia. 

Prescribed  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potash  in  comp.  syr. 
stillingia,  3j.  to  5iv.,  to  be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses; 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  strong  solution,  as  a  gargle. 

Oct  29tfA. — No  change.      Ordered  treatment  continued. 

JVbv.  12th. — Still  no  amendment.  Doubled  the  proportion 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  other  respects,  treatment  un- 
changed. 

Nov.  2Zd. — Some  little  improvement.  Again  increased 
the  iodide  to  3  iij  to  5  iv>  or  5  grains  3  times  a  day.  Treat- 
ment otherwise  unchanged. 

Dec.  21st. — Still  greater  improvement.  Nearly  entire 
restoration  of  hearing.  Throat  and  nasal  passages  less  in- 
flamed. Gave  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  3  iij  to  §  iv, 
of  which  a  teaspoonful  was  to  be  taken  3  times  daily. 

March  9th,  1869. — Patient  seems  to  be  fully  restored  to 
health.  A  little  laryngeal  roughness  and  slight  deafness 
alone  remaining. 

May  17th. — Still  in  good  health. 

From  the  preceding  case,  we  find  that  the  dose  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  required  to  produce  curative  effects, 
varies  exceedingly  in  different  constitutions.  This  is  still 
further  shown  in  the  following, 

Case  III. — Patrick  H.,  aged  25,  native  of  Ireland,  single. 
Several  months  ago  had  a  chancre,  and,  at  some  time  after, 
a  crop  of  the  earlier  eruptions. 

Dec.  4th. — Suffers  from  severe  nocturnal  pains,  en- 
larged glands  and  sore  throat.  Ordered  5  grains  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  comp.  syr.  stillingia,  thrice  daily.  In  a  week  was 
much  worse,  completely  disabled.  Gave  the  iodide  in  12  to 
15  grain  doses,  in  syrup  of  orange  peel.  In  a  few  days  was 
entirely  free  from  pain,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  seemed 
to  yield  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Within  two  or  three  months,  the  patient  began  to  relapse 
into  his  former  state.  The  medicine  was  renewed  as  last 
given,  and  again  relief  followed  its  use.  The  treatment 
was  now  continued  a  longer  time  after  amendment  than  be- 
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fore,  in  the  hope  of  giving  permanent  freedom  from  his  disa- 
bility.    Up  to  the  present  time  he  remains  in  good  health. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  A.  L.,  aged  27,  native  of  Ireland,  married. 
Had  primary  syphilis  5  or  6  years  ago.  Now  tertiary  symp- 
toms, pharyngitis  with  periostitis  and  ulceration  of  the  bones 
of  the  no6e.  One  piece  of  bone  has  already  been  lost  from 
the  nose,  leaving  a  cleft  palate.  The  nose  inflamed  super- 
ficially. 

Commenced  treatment  Feb.  5th,  1869,  with  4  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  3  times  daily  in  syrup  of  stillingia. 

February  I2lh.  No  amendment,  treatment  continued. 

March  &th.  Getting  worse.  Nose  and  face  very  much 
inflamed,  tumefied,  and  painful,  ordered 

#  Potassii  iodide  5  88 ;  aquae  cinnamomi  3  ss  ;  M.  S.  gtt. 
X.  ter  in  die.    To  be  taken  after  meals,  largely  diluted. 

April  5th.  Patient  has  rapidly  improved  since  last  visit. 
Ulceration  of  the  nose  has  not  only  been  kept  in  check,  but 
nearly  all  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided.  Continue 
remedies. 

April  26th.  Doing  well ;  has  left  off  taking  medicine  ; 
ordered  it  continued.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  condition  of 
the  throat  and  nose  were  restored  to  their  normal  condition, 
and  the  wan  and  anaemic  look  gave  place  to  a  healthy 
appearance. 

Case  V. — Mary  W.,  aged  27,  native  of  England,  widow. 
Applied  for  treatment,  March  22d,  1869,  for  the  secondary 
symptoms.  Had  primary  symptoms  last  summer.  At  present 
she  suffers  from  a  severe  facial  neuralgia,  and  the  body  is 
covered  by  an  eruption  of  papules.  Ordered  5  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  with  syrup  of  yellow  dock  and  podo- 
phyllin. 

March  25th.  Eruption  rapidly  receding.  This  morning 
was  free  from  neuralgia  for  the  first  time  in  3  months.  The 
treatment  was  continued  for  a  sufficient  period  to  entirely 
restore  to  health. 

Case  VI. — Eliza  O.,  aged  27,  native  of  Ireland,  mar- 
ried. Suffering  Feb.  22d,  1869,  from  tertiary  or  late  second- 
ary disease.      An  eruption  of  rupia  had  affected  the  upper 
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portion  of  the  right  thigh  with  an  extensive  ulceration.  There 
was  also  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  pharynx,  and 
alopecia. 

Gave  iodide  potassium  in  3  grain  doses,  3  times  daily, 
with  an  alterative  pill  and  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
hydrastis  for  the  eyes. 

March  8th.    Unchanged.    Continue  remedies. 

March  15th.  Thigh  getting  worse.  General  health  much 
deranged.  Increased  the  dose  of  the  iodide  to  5  grains,  thrice 
daily  in  syrup  of  orange  peel. 

March  22d.  Some  improvement  in  eyes.  Ulcerated 
thigh  somewhat  better.     Continue  iodide  in  10  grain  doses. 

.  April  5th.  Ulceration  rapidly  healing;  scalp  getting 
well,  patient  rapidly  improving  in  general  health.  The  pa- 
tient steadily  improved.  Once  from  discontinuing  medicine, 
and  from  cold,  and  over-work,  had  a  severe  relapse.  Since, 
on  taking  medicine  regularly,  and  following  a  more  careful 
regimen,  has  already  nearly  regained  her  former  health. 

The  above  plan  of  treatment  was  successful  in  all  the 
cases  of  advanced  syphilis  treated  at  the  dispensary  during 
the  past  year,  and  from  our  observation  there  and  elsewhere 
we  are  able  to  draw  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  That  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  the  great  remedy  in  all 
forms  of  syphilitic  disease,  being  more  direct  and  prompt 
than  any  other  agent. 

2.  That  it  has  the  happiest  effect  in  altering  vitiated 
secretions  and  correcting  constitutional  taint. 

3.  That  the  dose  must  be  large  enough  to  thoroughly  im- 
press the  system,  and  must  be  continued  a  considerable  time 
after  all  visible  6igns  of  the  disease  are  removed. 

4.  That  in  cases  where  it  seems  to  be  powerless,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  it  has  not  been  exhibited  in  doses  sufficiently 
large,  for  it  is  only  when  large  doses  are  given  that  its  finest 
effect  is  realized. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  other  treatment  than  that 
he  employed  might  have  been  as  effective  in  the  cases  above. 
But  we  confess  to  a  liking  for  such  remedies  as  Stillingia  and 
Podophyllum,   and  shall  further  test  their   action   as  we 
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have  opportunity.  The  henefit  of  treatment  is  undoubtedly 
enhanced  by  their  use.  But  when  there  is  a  destructive  pro- 
cess which  rapidly  melts  away  the  tissues,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  remedial  measures,  and 
the  physician  is  derelict  in  his  duty  who  fails  to  employ  them. 

[To  be  continued] 
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PERISCOPE. 

The  Medicinal  Action  of  Belladonna. 

The  following  conclusions,  in  reference  to  the  action  of 
belladonna,  arrived  at  by  M.  Meuriot,  cannot  but  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers. 

I.  Atropine  is  the  active  principle  of  belladonna,  and 
assumes  all  the  properties  of  this  solanum. 

II.  The  intensity  of  its  action  varies  with  the  species  of 
animals.  Herbivora  are  less  sensible  to  its  action  than  the 
Carnivora.  In  man  its  poisonous  action  is  the  most  violent ; 
but  no  animal  is  exempt. 

III.  Its  action  also  varies  with  the  dose  employed ;  for 
small  doses  accelerate  the  heart's  pulsation  and  augment  the 
vascular  tension  ;  poisonous  doses  diminish  the  tension  and 
modify  the  cardiac  pulsations. 

IV.  Belladonna  is  a  vasculo-cardiac  poison,  in  the  class- 
ification of  M.  See.  Its  action  produces  especially  the  inner- 
vation of  the  heart  and  of  the  vessels. 

V.  The  varied  phenomena  produced  by  atropine  depend 
mostly  upon  its  primordial  and  elective  action,  or  are  due  to 
the  elimination  of  the  poison. 

VI.  Atropine  acts  upon  the  heart  through  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  whose  peripheral  extremities  are  paralyzed. 
It  augments  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulsations. 

VII.  In  a  small  dose  it  augments  the  tonicity  of  the 
vascular  muscles;  in  a  poisonous  dose  it  diminishes,  and  even 
destroys  this ;  whence  the  application  of  belladonna  to  epi- 
lepsy, in  which  the  access  seems  to  be  due  to  modifications 
of  cerebral  circulation. 

VIII.  The  variations  of  the  arterial  tension  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  state  of  excitation  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  vessels. 

IX.  In  small  doses  atropine  accelerates  the  respiration ; 
in  poisonous  doses  it  diminishes  its  frequency. 
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The  acceleration  of  these  movements  depends  upon  the 
excitation  of  the  respiratory  centres  ;  the  consecutive  retar- 
dation, upon  a  paralysis  of  the  extremities  of  the  vagi  nerves  ; 
whence  its  application  in  the  treatment  of  asthma. 

X.  Atropine,  in  a  therapeutical  dose,  increases  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  excito-motory  functions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  a  poisonous  dose  it  exaggerates  the  reflex  power  till  it 
may  produce  convulsions. 

XI.  Atropine  always  produces  agitation,  insomnia,  deli- 
rium, and  in  a  poisonous  dose,  coma ;  it  is  not  at  all  a  nar- 
cotic. 

XII.  Atropine  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  by  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  and  sometimes  by  the  skin  of  man.  Its 
elimination  is  always  rapid ;  so  that  the  action  is  of  short 
duration. 

XIII.  The  effects  due  to  elimination  are  numerous,  viz., 
redness  of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  of  the  skin,  frequent 
desire  of  micturition ;  colic ;  anal  and  vesical  tenesmus ; 
profuse  sweat,  diarrhoea,  etc. 

XIV.  The  redness  and  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
explains  aphonia,  dysphagia,  dysuria,  etc. 

XV.  Not  only  are  all  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane diminished,  but  there  may  be  also,  on  account  of  the 
activity  of  the  circulation*  a  rapid  reabsorption  of  all  the 
liquids  which  have  exuded  from  mucous  surfaces  or  from 
wounds ;  whence  its  advantage  in  exaggerated  secretions, 
and  its  effect  upon  coughs,  etc. 

XVI.  Atropine,  applied  locally  to  the  tissues,  produces 
an  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and,  in  a  considerable 
dose,  true  hyperemia  and  sanguineous  stasis. 

Angina  and  erythema  produced  by  belladonna  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  inflammatory  process. 

XVII.  The  modifications  of  the  urinary  secretions  are 
dependent  upon  the  variations  of  the  arterial  tension. 

XVIII.  Belladonna  is  not  a  paralyzing  agent  to  the 
smooth  mnscular  fibres ;  it  produces  no  phenomena  of  para- 
lysis except  in  a  very  powerful  dose,  and  in  those  cases  it 
follows  exaggerated  contractions ;  thus  it  is  of  benefit  in  in- 
continence of  urine  and  of  the  faeces,  in  paralysis  of  the  blad- 
der, in  constipation,  irreducible  hernias,  etc. 

XIX.  Atropine  has  no  elective  action  upon  the  sensitive 
nerves.  Its  local  application  is  always  followed  by  acute  and 
persistent  pain.  Atropine  acts  only  upon  nerves  in  a  state 
of  hyperesthesia  and  often  determines  analgesia,  but  it  should 
be  applied  directly  upon  the  seat  of  pain  (les  nerfs  affectes). 
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XX.  Small  doses  of  atropine  augment,  toxical  doses  di- 
minish, the  temperature. 

XXI.  Atropine,  especially,  possesses  the  property  of 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  this  is  its  most  constant 
and  persistent  effect. 

It  paralyzes  the  terminal  branches  of  the  third  pair  of 
nerves;  this  is  the  only  fact  well  shown  by  experimental  phy- 
siology, in  the  study  of  the.hyoscyamus  also.  (Gubler,  My- 
driasis caused  by  Belladonna). 

To  this  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  nervous 
motor  ocularis  communis  is  attached  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscle  of  accommodation. 

XXII.  Certain  experiments  and  several  considerations 
that  have  been  made  public  by  the  author,  tend  to  show 
some  exciting  action  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  upon  the 
dUatateur.  However,  a  more  vigorous  demonstration  is  still 
essential. — Druggist?  Circular. 


Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — C.  E.  Brown-Sequakd,  M.  D., 
F.  K  S.,  etc. 

9-  Potassii  iodidi,  3 j. ;  Potassii bromidi,  5j.  5  Ammonii 
bromidi,  3ijss.  ;  Potassa  bicarbonatis,  3ij. ;  Infusi  Colum- 
bae,  f^vj.    !M. 

A  teaspoonful  before  each  of  the  three  meals,  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  at  bed-time,  with  a  little  water,  in  cases  of  idi- 
opathic epilepsy,  in  which  patients  derive  no  benefit,  or  have 
ceased  to  have  any,  from  the  use  of  the  bromide  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  alone  or  combined,  or  of  the  bromide  of  ammon- 
ium alone. 

"When  the  patient's  pulse  is  weak,  substitute  for  the  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  in  the  above  formula  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  for  the  six  ounces  of  infusion  of  columbo, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  that  medicine  with 
four  ounces  and  a  half  of  distilled  water. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard  gives  the  following  very  important 
rules  relative  to  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  the  bromides 
of  potassium  and  ammonium,  employed  together  or  sepa- 
rately : 

1.  That  the  occurrence  during  the  day  of  the  sleepiness, 
caused  by  the  remedies,  can  be  avoided  by  giving  relatively 
small  doses  in  the  day  time,  and  a  much  larger  dose  late  in 
the  evening. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  these  medicines  to  be  taken  each 
day  must  be  large  enough  to  produce  an  evident  though  not 
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complete  anaesthesia  of  the  fauces  and  upper  parts  of  the 
pharynx  and  larnyx  ;  that  daily  quantity  being  from  45  to  80 
grs.  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  from  28  to  45  grs.  of 
the  bromide  of  ammonium,  when  only  one  of  the  salts  is  em- 
ployed, and  a  smaller  quantity  of  each,  but  especially  of  the 
second,  when  they  are  given  together. 

3.  That  an  acne-like  eruption  on  the  face,  neck,  shoulders 
&c,  should  be  produced,  and  it  is  most  important  to  increase 
the  dose  when  there  is  no  eruption,  and  also  when  the  erup- 
tion is  disappearing,  unless  the  dose  already  given  within 
twenty-four  nours  is  already  so  large  that  any  increase  of  it. 
causes  great  sleepiness  in  the  day  time,  a  decided  lack  of  will, 
of  mental  activity,  dullness  of  the  senses,  drooping  of  the 
head,  considerable  weakness  of  the  body,  and  a  somewhat 
tottering  gait. 

4.  "Hiat  it  is  never  safe  for  a  patient  taking  either  of  the 
hromides,  or  both,  and  receiving  benefit  therefrom,  to  be  only 
one  day  without  his  medicine,  so  long  as  he  has  not  been  at 
least  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  quite  free  from  attacks. 

5.  That  the  debilitating  effect  of  the  bromide  in  patients 
already  weak,  as.  are  most  epileptics,  ought  to  be  prevented 
or  lessened  by  the  use  of  strychnine,  arsenic,  or  the  oxide  of 
silver,  ammonia,  or  cod  liver  oil,  cold  douches  or  shower  baths 
and,  of  course,  wine  and  a  most  nourishing  diet.  In  making 
use  of  strychnine  or  arsenic,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
not  only  the  bad  influences  of  the  bromide,  but  also  their  fa- 
vorable influences  against  epilepsy  can  be  diminished  by 
these  powerful  agents  (especially  strychnine),  and  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  when  these  agents  are  U6ed  to  increase  the 
dose  of  the  bromide. 

6.  That  iron  and  quinine,  which  are  generally  injurious  to 
epileptics,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  nervous  affection  is 
caused,  or  at  least  aggravated,  by  chlorosis,  anaemia,  or  mal- 
arial cachexia,  are  more  particularly  injurious  in  cases  in 
which  the  bromides  are  taken. 

7.  That  a  gentle  purge  every  five  or  six  weeks  usually 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  usefulness  of  the  bromides  against 
epilepsy. — Med.  &  Sur.  Reporter. 


Organization  and  Absorption  of  Organic  Ligatures. 

Tue  Lancet  says :  "  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  observations  of  Professor 
Lister  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  or  the  ligature 
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of  arteries  on  the  antiseptic  principle.  Whether  surgeons 
accept  Mr.  Lister's  conclusions  or  not,  they  must  admit  the 
candor  with  which  he  reports  all  details  of  his  experiments, 
and  the  scientific  strictness  and  severity  with  which  he  ob- 
serves phenomena.  His  paper  last  week  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  contribution  to  practical  surgery.  It  enlarges  our  ideas 
of  life,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  living  tissues  may  be 
made  to  assimilate  organic  substances.  And  it  is  a  perfect 
model  of  the  way  in  which  a  practical  art  may  be  advanced 
by  sound  minute  physiological  observation.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  regaid  a  ligature  as  a  foreign  body,  more  or 
less  irritating,  according  to  the  material  of  which  it  consisted, 
but  albeit  a  foreign  body  exciting  suppuration,  and  only  fit 
to  be  roughly  removed  by  the  surgeon.  Professor  Lister's 
experiments  lead  us  to  think  of  a  ligature  as  capable  of  being 
absorbed,  or  encapsuled  as  a  metal  bullet  might  be,  or  in- 
corporated with  the  tissue  of  the  fartery.  In  the  case  in 
which  the  carotid  artery  in  the  calf  was  ligatured  in  two 
places — in  one  with  strips  of  peritoneum,  and  in  the  other 
with  fine  catgut — a  month  after  the  operation,  the  animal 
having  been  killed,  the  ligatures  were  found  to  have  been 
transformed  into  b&nds  of  living  tissue.  *  The  two  pieces  of 
catgut  which  had  been  tied  round  the  vessel  had  become,  as 
it  were,  fused  together  into  a  single  fleshy  band,  inseparably 
blended  with  the  external  coat  of  the  artery.'  The  ligature 
of  peritoneum  was  in  like  manner  continuous  in  structure 
with  the  arterial  wall.  The  organization  of- these  ligatures, 
so  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  was  confirmed  by  microscopical 
examination  of  what  remained  of  the  ligatures.  Only  one 
drop  of  pus  escaped  from  the  wound  from  first  to  last." 


Insanity  Cared  by  Removal  of  Carious  Teeth. 

Mrs.  B.,  aged  28,  has  had  two  attacks  of  insanity,  from  the 
laet  of  which  6he  was  entirely  relieved  by  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  carious  teeth.  This  lady  has  been  twice  married, 
but  has  never  born  children,  and  has  been  subject  to  dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia,  and  occasional  slight  attacks  of  monorr- 
hagia. Her  insanity  at  first  was  but  a  slight  aberration,  and 
evinced  itself  in  a  lavish  bestowal  of  her  property  to  her 
friends  and  neighbors.  Soon  it  became  a  raving  mania, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  seclude  and  confine  her.  She  was 
taken  to  an  insane  asylum,  where  she  was  treated  nearly  two 
years  without  being  materially  benefitted.    About  this  time, 
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she  came  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Perry,  of  Maury  Co., 
Tenn.,  who,  learning  that  she  suffered  much  at  times  from 
neuralgia  involving  the  teeth,  face,  and  contiguous  parts, 
suggested  that  her  decayed  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth  should 
be  extracted.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  was  followed 
immediately  by  relief,  mental  and  physical,  and  ultimately 
"by  complete  recovery.  She  is  now  quite  well,  and  attends 
in  person  to  her  household  affairs,  and  for  the  past  six  months 
lias  remained  perfectly  free  from  insanity. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Dental  Science. 

The   Value  of  Medicine. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  retiring  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  gavo  a  very  appropriate  as 
well  as  brief  address,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
sensible  remarks,  as  found  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  thought,  in  some  quarters,  that  I 
had  renounced  my  faith  in  physic — that  I  undervalued  the 
resources  and  the  usefulness  of  our  art.  Such  a  notion  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  truth.  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  effects 
of  remedies  carefully  ascertained  and  certified,  just  because 
I  have  so  great  faith  in  their  real  force.  What  I  appreciate, 
what  I  would  fain  see  altered,  what  it  is  one  great  end  of  this 
Society  to  do  away  with,  is  the  vagueness  of  aim,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  result,  the  merely  tentative  nature  of  too  many  of 
our  prescriptions.  Far  from  thinking  that  our  warfare  with 
disease  is  a  vain  warfare,  I  am  only  desirous  that  our  arms 
should  have  the  precision  of  the  modern  rifle,  instead  of  the 
wild  flight  of  the  old-fashioned  smooth-bore.  Probably  I 
have  even  greater  reliance  than  many  physicians  upon  the 
virtues  of  drugs — of  what  used  to  be  called  simples — a  word 
I  like,  because  it  helps  continually  to  suggest  to  one's  mind 
the  golden  rule,  that  their  administration  should  be  simple; 
that  they  should  be  mixed  as  little  as  possible  with  other  sub- 
stances which  might  confuse  and  vitiate  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  their  actual  operation.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
hold  to  the  doctrine — always  within  its  proper  limitations, 
the  limitations  assigned  by  Bacon — the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  so  despised  by  modern  philosophy.  I  believe  that 
those  subtle  essences  which  human  research  and  ingenuity 
have  succeeded  in  deriving  from  various  substances  in  nature, 
and  which,  when  applied  to  the  human  body,  sometimes 
even  in  very  minute  quantities,  have  a  potency  so  marvel- 
lous as  to  abolish  pain,  to  compel  sleep,  to  extinguish  fevers, 
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to  stop  for  long,  perhapB  forever,  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms 
of  epilepsy,  which  had  continued  to  recur  for  years,  were 
implanted  in  those  substances  by  the  Creator,  among  other 
uses,  it  may  be,  for  these  very  services  to  mankind,  and  that 
there  lie  concealed  in  other  substances,  and  especially  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  many  analogous  healing  powers,  which 
it  is  a  part  of  man's  mission  and  privilege,  and  will  be 
his  great  regard,  to  search  after  and  discover." — If.  Y.  Med. 
Journal. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Orchitis. 

Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,  Surgeon  to  Queen's  Hospital,  &c, 
in  acute  orchitis  applies  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
scrotum  over  the  inflamed  testicle  immediately  when  the  dis- 
ease presents  itself.  In  very  acute  cases  he  adds  a  little  ve- 
sication over  the  femoral  artery  of  the  affected  side.  In  a 
case  in  which  there  was  such  intense  pain,  intolerable  tender- 
ness and  great  swelling  and  induration  in  both  testicles  that 
the  patient  could  not  stand  upright,  the  scrotum  was  covered 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (two  drachms  to  the  ounce) 
and  a  6trip  of  vesication  established  over  the  upper  halves 
of  both  femoral  arteries  by  means  of  linimentura  iodidi,  and 
the  testicles  supported  with  cotton- wool,  he  was  well  in  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The  treatment  of  orchitis  is  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance from  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims  that  closure 
of  the  vas  deferens  from  acute  orchitis  is  a  common  cause  of 
sterility — and  often  when  the  blame  is  laid  to  the  female.- — 
Med.  Gazette  from  Brit.  Med.  Jour.  New  Orleans  Jour,  of 
Med. 


Deaths  from  Chloroform. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Pacific  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  presents  a  collection  of  the 
reports  of  fifty -seven  deaths  from  chloroform,  mostly  occur- 
ring in  1867  and  1868.  These,  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  fatal  cases  reported  in  the  Am.  Journal  of 
Med.  Sciences  in  1867,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Reeves,  make  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  well  authenticated  deaths  from 
chloroform  inhalation.  This  number,  the  writer  thinks,  is  far 
less  than  the  actual  mortality.  A  consideration  of  the  cases 
presented  in  this  paper  present  some  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  facts. 
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Death,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  was  sudden.  In  28  it 
occurred  almost  immediately,  or  within  a  very  few  minutes  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  anesthetic,  and  before  or  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  operation  ;  in  4  it  ensued 
just  as  the  operation  was  completed ;  in  17  there  is  no  definite 
statement  upon  this  point,  though  in  the  majority  of  them  the 
inference  is  that  death  was  sudden ;  and  in  8  the  fatal  result 
was  more  or  less  remote  from  the  termination  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  was  not  due  entirely  to  chloroform. 

Of  these  latter,  one  was  that  of  a  man  who  died  seventeen 
honrs  after  he  had  undergone  an  extensive  operation — exci- 
sion of  the  scapula — and  death  was  probably  by  syncope ; 
one,  a  man  who,  while  lying  on  his  back,  vomited,  and  the 
fluid  not  being  thrown  out  of  his  mouth,  some  of  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  trachea ;  a  violent 
struggling  ensued,  he  became  black  in  the  face  and  died  at 
once,  evidently  from  asphyxia;  in  two  cases,  both  children, 
death  was  delayed  for  two  hours,  the  mode  being  by  syncope  ; 
in  another  instance  the  fatal  result  was  in  part,  at  least, 
attributable  to  the  inhalation  of  impure  chloroform,  as  the 
latter  was  found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  symp- 
toms were  those  which  might  be  caused  by  the  action  of  irri- 
tant gases  or  vapors  upon  the  air  passage.  Death  took  place 
in  twelve  hours.  In  one  case,  there  was  stated  to  be  pulmon- 
ary phthisis  ;  the  patient  "rallied  for  a  time"  and  then  ex- 
pired ;  in  another  case,  the  patient  after  the  operation  spoke  a 
few  words,  u  gasped  three  times,  and  was  dead ; "  and  in  still 
another  case  there  was  great  loss  of  blood.  Four  of  the 
deaths  were  in  persons  who  took  the  chloroform  while  alone, 
and  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  length  of  time  elapsing 
after  the  commencement  of  inhalation  being,  of  course,  un- 
known. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  dying,  it  was  probably  very  gen 
erally  by  syncope,  though  of  the  17  instances  in  which  this 
fact  can  be  ascertained,  9  were  by  syncope  and  8  by  asphyx- 
ia. The  means  to  be  used  to  prevent  death  when  alarming 
symptoms  have  arisen,  of  course  depend  very  much  upon  the 
mode  of  death.  The  same  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  the  records  of  which  contain 
any  mention  of  the  subject.  It  consisted  in  drawing  out  the 
tongue ;  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face ;  applying  ammonia 
to  the  nostrils,  though  what  benefit  could  arise  from  this, 
after  cessation  of  breathing,  is  certainly  not  apparent ;  and 
artificial  respiration,  by  Marshall  Hall's  method,  by  forcing 
air  into  the  lungs  either  through  the  mouth  or  an  opening  in 
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the  trachea,  or  by  other  means.  In  a  number  of  instances 
galvanism  was  resorted  to,  and  in  one  or  two  the  patient  was 
bled.  Over  a  year  ago,  a  physician  in  New  York  claimed 
to  have  6aved  the  life  of  a  patient  who  had  apparently  died 
while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  by  placing  his  body 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

In  only  seventeen  cases  is  the  amount  of  chloroform  used 
designated.  This  was  a  drachm  in  three  cases,  from  one  to 
two  drachms  in  eight  cases,  two  and  a  half  and  four  and  a 
half  drachms  in  two  cases,  eight  drachms  in  three  cases,  and 
ten  drachms  in  one  case.  In  another  case  it  is  simply  stated 
that  a  large  quantity  was  given.  Eight  of  the  patients,  it  is 
stated,  had  previously  inhaled  the  anaesthetic,  that  in  all  but 
one  of  them  it  had  acted  kindly. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that,  in  view  of  the  facts 
noted  in  this  communication,  we  cannot  felicitate  ourselves  as 
Prof.  Billroth  recently  did  when  he  6aid  in  a  clinical  lecture, 
"  Fortunately  we  may  regard  death  from  chloroform  as  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  one  becoming  more  rare  every 
year." 


KEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGEAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Outlines  op  Physiology — Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
College,  London ;  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospi- 
tal. With  additions  by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  by  Henry  C.  Lea.  1,000  pages.  Price 
$7.50. 

This  great  work  on  Physiology  commences  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  human  body,  its  cavities  and  their  viscera. 

Attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  various  tissues  of  which  the 
organs  are  composed :  their  vital  properties,  and  the  functions  of 
the  living  animal  body. 

The  relations  of  man  with  tfce  external  world  are  next  con- 
sidered. Then  follows  the  physiology  of  animal  motion  ;  of  move- 
ments generally ;  of  animal  mechanics ;  of  Locomotion  in  solids, 
in  fluids,  and  in  air ;  of  Prehension,  Manipulation,  Gesture,  Voice, 
and  Sleep.  Next  follows  Sensation  with  its  modifications,  viz.: 
the  internal  sensations,  such  as  Hunger,  Thirst,  Nausea,  and 
Want  of  Breath  :  and  the  external  sensations,  as  Touch,  Temper- 
ance, Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  and  Sight. 

The  Vegetative  functions  are  next  considered,  viz. :  Diges- 
tion with  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  food ;  Absorption, 
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including  General  Absorption,  Absorption  of  the  digested  food, 
and  Interstitial  Absorption  ;  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  with 
its  causes  and  phenomena ;  Nutrition ;  Sanguification  ;  Secretion ; 
Excretion ;  Respiration,  Animal  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity,  and 
their  dependence  on  Vita-chemical  action ;  Animal  Statics  and 
Dynamics ;  and  Reproduction.  The  work  concludes  with  brief 
sections  on  the  Growth  of  the  Body,  its  Decay  and  Death. 

This  is  incomparably  the  greatest  work  on  Physiology  that 
has  appeared  since  the  last  edition  of  Carpenter's  was  published. 
It  is  equal  in  arrangement  to  the  latter  work,  and  more  full  and 
satisfactory  on  some  points.  Its  plan  is  such  as  to  specially  com- 
mend it  to  the  student  of  Medicine.  It  is  emphatically  a  text- 
book ;  and  we  intend  no  disparagement  to  the  many  valuable 
treatises  on  Physiology  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
when  we  say,  that  as  a  text-book  it  is  superior  to  them  all.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  both  in  order  and  manner  to  the  wants  of  the 
student.  It  is  concise  and  compendious,  yet  it  furnishes  him  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  very  latest  discoveries  of  the 
science.  It  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  commending  it  to  the  attention  of  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  feeling  assured  that  they,  like  ourselves,  will  read  it 
with  interest. 


Trubner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  periodical  issued  monthly  by  Messrs. 
Triibner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  London.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  publication,  and  to  a  person  in  quest  of  the  latest 
works  on  scientific  subjects  it  seems  almost  a  necessity.  It 
contains  a  register  of  all  the  most  important  works  published  in 
North  and  South  America,  in  China,  India  and  the  British  Col- 
onies. It  contains  also  occasional  notes  on  German,  Dutch, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  books.  We 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  readers  and  publishers  throughout 
the  country. 


The  Anthropological  Review. 

We  have  received  the  April  and  May  impressions  of  this 
valuable  periodical,  which  is  published  at  "13  Bedford  street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C,  London." 

The  Anthropological  Heview  is  devoted  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man,  and  "  seeks  by  every  available  means  to  promote 
the  study  of  man  in  ail  his  leading  aspects,  physical,  mental,  and 
historical ;  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  his  origin  and  progress ;  and 
to  determine  his  relation  to  other  organic  forms." 

The  Heview  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  all 
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those  who  studied  man  structurally  and  psychologically,  under 
the  several  types  in  which  he  is  found  in  various  regions. 

It  is  a  most  admirable  journal.  The  articles  it  contains  are 
contributed  by  men  well  known  in  the  scientific  world — by  such 
men  as  Dr.  Hunt,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Beddoe,  Dr.  Carl  Vogt, 
M.  Rochet,  and  others  whose  reputation  is  world-wide.  They 
are  written  in  the  happiest  style,  and  possess  a  rare  interest  for 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  our  race. 

We  welcome  the  Review  to  our  table,  and  cordially  com- 
mend it  to  our  numerous  readers. 


EDITORIAL. 
The  New  Volume. 

With  the  present  number  commences  the  fifth  volume  of 
"  The  Review."  In  conducting  our  journal  we  have  bestowed 
much  labor  in  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  the  busy  practitioner. 
We  have  endeavored  to  unite  in  it  practical  value  and  scientific 
merit  That  we  have  succeeded,  in  part  at  least,  is  fully  attested 
by  assurances  the  most  flattering  from  literary  and  scientific  men 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  We  shall  continue  our 
efforts,  and  our  readers  may  expect  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  furnish  them  a  journal  such  as 
their  daily  wants  demand.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  "  The 
Review  "  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  Eclecticism ; 
the  mirror  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  and  principles  in  the  Eclec- 
tic practice.  At  the  same  time,  by  judicious  cullings,  condensa- 
tions and  synopses,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  the  cream  of 
the  medical  literature  of  every  school,  and  faithfully  record 
every  improvement  and  valuable  suggestion  in  medicine  or  sur- 
gery. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  words  of  encouragement  that  come 
to  us  from  distinguished  men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  arc 
stimulated  thereby  to  make  greater  exertions.  To  enable  us  to 
accomplish  all  we  desire  to  accomplish,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  more  than  words  of  encouragement.  We  need  material  aid 
which  we  hope  our  friends  and  subscribers  will  furnish  us  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  Notices  of  subscriptions  due  are  herewith 
enclosed. 
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Medical  Education. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  a  general  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  more  thorough  medical  education. 

In  every  school  of  medicine  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  to 
elevate  its  educational  standard.  This  is  right,  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, result  in  good.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  a  move- 
ment in  this  direction  is  imperatively  necessary.  The  standard 
of  education,  both  preliminary  and  professional,  has  always  been 
too  low  among  physicians.  This  should  not  be  so,  nor  is  there 
any  excuse  for  it.  We  would  rejoice  to  see  the  rule  established 
that  before  a  young  man  can  enter  a  medical  college  he  must 
be  a  graduate  of  some  literary  institution,  or  produce  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Principal  of  some  academy  or  high  school,  attesting 
his  proficiency  in  language,  science,  and  art,  and  also  pass  an 
entrance  examination  to  prove  that  his  preliminary  medical  read- 
ing has  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  him  to  enter,  with 
advantage,  upon  a  course  of  medical  lectures.  To  see  this  rule 
inaugurated  has  been  with  us  a  cherished  wish  for  years.  If  the 
physicians  and  the  colleges  throughout  the  country  would  take 
hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest,  they  could  soon  have  it  inau- 
gurated. That  they  will  do  so,  by  and  by,  we  verily  believe. 
Theif  action  may  be  deferred  but  it  will  be  taken  at  last. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  can  nothing  be  done  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Yes,  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  Each  college  can  extend  its 
curriculum  of  study  and  make  its  course  of  instruction  more 
thorough  and  complete.  It  can  make  its  <c  Green-room'1  examin- 
ations more  rigid,  and  can  require  that  its  diploma  shall  be  the 
evidence,  in  every  case,  of  high  attainments  in  medical  studies, 
and  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  medical  practice. 

The  mode  of  teaching,  also,  might  be  greatly  improved. 
Long,  prosy,  didactic,  somniferous  lectures  ought  to  give  place 
In  a  great  degree  to  clinical  instruction  and  the  Socratic  method 
of  imparting  knowledge.  We  have  frequently  noticed  that 
college  professors  seem  to  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  de- 
liver to  their  classes  very  long  and  elaborate  lectures.  Their 
duty,  we  think,  is  to  impart  instruction  in  whatever  way  is 
most  agreeable  and  advantageous  to  the  student,  in  whatever 
way  they  can  make  the  strongest  impression  in  the  shortest 
time.     The  system  of  quiz  ought  to  receive  greater  attention. 
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We  speak  from  experience  both  as  a  student  and  preceptor, 
when  we  say  that  a  half  hour's  quiz  is  better  than  a  whole  hour's 
lecture.  Leading  facts  and  first  principles  ought  to  be  repeated 
often,  in  order  that  they  may  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  tab- 
lets of  memory.  "  Iterum,  iterum,  iteruinque,"  should  be  the 
motto  as  well  of  the  teacher  of  medicine,  as  of  the  teacher  of 
grammar  and  history.  The  multitude  of  subjects  that  call  for 
simultaneous  attention  tend  to  perplex  the  student,  and  render 
it  necessary  that  their  leading  facts  and  principles  should  be  re- 
peated often  enough  to  become  familiar  as  household  words. 

We  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  reform  in  medical  teach- 
ing, and  we  press  it  on  the  attention  of  our  professional 
brethren  throughout  the  country,  who  act  in  the  capacity  of 
preceptors  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Let  these  young  men  be  daily  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
thoroughness  in  their  studies.  Let  them  be  taught  that  a  few 
months  preliminary  reading  and  two  courses  of  lectures  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  acquirement  of  much  medical  knowledge.  It 
is  time  that  ignorance  pass  away  from  our  profession,  and  it  toUl 
pass  away,  if  the  regents  of  colleges  and  preceptors  and  pro- 
fessors will  only  do  their  duty. 

We  have  met  with  men  in  the  medical  profession  who  could 
not  write  six  consecutive  sentences  without  perpetrating  as 
many  grammatical  blunders ;  and  we  wot  of  not  a  few,  even  of 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  scholarship,  whose  orthoepy  is 
bad,  whose  orthography  is  worse,  and  whose  violations  of  syntax 
are  so  outrageous  as  to  cause  the  bones  of  Lindley  Murray  to 
rattle  in  his  coffin,  and  the  ghost  of  the  worthy  grammarian  to 
retire,  in  very  shame,  to  the  remotest  nook  in  Hades ! 

Let  us  hope  for  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

We  ought  to  have  a  better  state  of  things,  let  us  work  to 
produce  it. 

Blood-globule  Investigations. 

The  teaching  of  histologists  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
globules  of  human  blood  has  been,  that  they  have  the  form  of  a 
spheroid  with  flattened  sides,  each  side  having  a  central  depres- 
sion or  concavity. 

Prof.  Freer,  of  Chicago,  says,  this  is  not  exactly  correct.  It 
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is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  troth.  According  to  his  investi- 
gations, there  is  a  nipple-like  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
cavity of  each  well-formed  disc.  This  eminence  is  about  the  one 
millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  is  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a  mere  change  incidental  to  desiccation,  but  a 
true  anatomical  form. 

Blood-globule  examinations  have  generally  been  made  by  t 
aid  of  transmitted  light.  Profl  Freer  in  his  investigations  em- 
ploys reflected  light.  According  to  his  observations  a  blood- 
globule  is  a  circular  disc  whose  centre  presents  a  slight  eleva- 
tion surrounded  by  an  annular  depression,  its  circumference  be- 
ing, comparatively,  thick,  smooth,  and  rounded. 

The  human  blood -globules  have  generally  been  considered  as 
non-nucleated.  Prof.  Freer  thinks  that  most  of  them  are 
nucleated,  the  nucleus  being  the  nipple-like  eminence  in  the 
central  depression. 

In  typhoid  fever  he  found  the  globules  serrated,  shriveled,  and 
distorted  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nucleated  centre,  which  seemed  to  maintain  its  integrity. 

In  the  spleen  pulp  he  found  them  mainly  imperfect  in  form, 
being  generally  serrated,  shriveled,  and  seldom  nucleated. 

The  non-nucleated,  serrated,  and  shriveled  condition  of  the 
globules  in  the  spleen  tends,  we  think,  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Gerlach  and  SchafFner  as  to  the  function  of  the  latter  organ. 
They  regard  it  as  the  great  blood  factory,  while  Kolliker  and 
others  regard  it  as  the  great  blood-disintegratory  of  the  system% 

The  Professor's  experiments  are  very  interesting.  We  trust 
he  will  continue  them,  and  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  them  from 
time  to  time. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Liberality. 

We  make  the  following  quotations  from  a  private  letter 
written  by  a  distinguished  physician  of  Kentucky.  The  writer, 
as  will  be  seen,  belongs  to  the  Allopathic  school,  but  has  none 
of  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  so  frequently  found  among  his 
brethren.  If  all  physicians  of  every  school  were  equally  liberal, 
it  would  be  better  for  themselves,  better  for  medicine,  and  bet- 
ter for  humanity : 
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"I  am  an  Allopath  myself,  having  graduated  in  two  Allo- 
pathic schools,  but  am  to-day  Eclectic  enough  to  discard  mercu- 
rials, antiraonials,  <fcc.,  notwithstanding  teachings  to  the  contra- 
ry. I  am  always  willing  to  accept  good  and  wholesome  truths, 
coming  from  whatever  source  they  may ;  and  with  this  in  view, 
become  a  subscriber  to  your  journal. 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  all  the  success  attainable  in  the  journal- 
istic line." 

We  honor  the  man  who  entertains  such  sentiments.  In  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  love  a  generous  liberality,  and  with  equal 
intensity  do  we  hate  the  narrowness  of  sectarianism.  And  we 
may  add  that  the  latter  is  equally  repulsive  to  us  whether  found 
in  Eclectic  or  in  Allopathic  ranks.  We  have  no  respect  for 
those  who  cannot  see  outside  of  their  own  clique  or  party ;  who 
think  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth ;  who  have  no 
toleration  for  men  whose  opinions  do  not  coincide  with  their 
own.     Out  with  all  such  !     Away  with  them  ! 

If  the  writer  of  the  extracts  above  will  favor  us  with  an  oc- 
casional article,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  make  room  for  it  in 
the  Review. 


The  Medical  Association  at  New  Orleans. 

"The    prevailing    sentiment,"   says  the  Medical   Gazette,, 
"  which  U  annually  inspired  by  an  examination  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Medical  Association,  has  long  been  one  of 
disappointment ;  and  the  meeting  recently  held  at  New  Orleans . 
presents,  in  this  respect,  no  exception  to  the  general  rule." 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  association 
accomplished  very  little  for  the  cause  of  truth,  or  for  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine.  There  was  certainly  very  little  business 
done.  Few  papers  were  read,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
cussion of  professional  topics. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  time  was  spent  in  patch- 
ing up  the  code  of  ethics,  and  issuing  bulls  against  "  irregular 
practitioners." 

We  deeply  regret  the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  some  of  their 
resolutions  evince.  We  feel  humiliated  by  the  thought  that 
such  a  spirit  can  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  that  prevailed  when  witches  and  heretics  were  burned, 
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when   non-conformists  were   maltreated  and  imprisoned,  and 
victims  of  the  inquisition  tortured  on  the  rack. 

The  most  ardent  desire  of  our  hearts  is  that  the  time  may 
speedily  come  when  that  spirit  shall  be  crushed.  That  such  a 
time  will  come  we  believe  as  firmly  as  we  believe  that  the  sun 
rises,  and  that  the  ocean  ebbs  and  flows. 

Incision  of  the  Os  and  Cervix  Uteri. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  many  obstetricians  for  the 
performance  of  such  operations  is  by  no  means  commendable. 

In  a  practice  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  we  have  never 
met  with  a  case  that  would  not  yield  to  the  use  of  medicines  ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  if  a  proper  time  were  allowed  to  elapse  and 
proper  appliances  used,  the  operation  would  seldom  or  never  be 
necessary. 

Preservation  of  Herbs. 

Few  physicians  are  aware  of  the  great  change  effected  in  the 
qualities  of  herbs  by  the  process  of  desiccation.  Carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  have  established  the  fact  that  many  plants 
possessing  positive  therapeutic  powers,  when  freshly  gathered,  be- 
come comparatively  inert  when  dried.  To  this  deterioration  is 
often  due,  no  doubt,  the  unreliability  of  many  well-known  agents 
in  the  materia  medica.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common  article  of 
foxglove.  An  infusion  made  from  the  fresh  leaves  is  generally 
certain  and  reliable  in  its  action,  but  when  prepared  from  the 
dried  leaves,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  The  ranicidus 
acris,  when  eaten  fresh  by  cattle,  produces  poisonous  effects  • 
but  when  dried  with  hay,  is  eaten  with  perfect  impunity.  Dr. 
Harley,  in  a  book  recently  published  in  London,  gives  some 
curious  information  in  regard  to  hemlock.  He  has  found  that 
preparations  from  the  dried  plant  or  fruit  are  quite  inert ;  but 
that  the  fresh  plant  and  preparations  from  the  unripe  fruit  are 
potent  poisons. 

The  following  excellent  plan  for  preserving  medicinal  herbs  we 
see  recommended  by  S.  M.  Gissing  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal. It  not  only  perfectly  fulfils  the  desired  purpose,  but  it  has  the 
additional  merit  that  the  preparations  are  always  convenient  for 
rise.    The  plants  are  at  once  powdered,  and  then  put  into  wide- 
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mouthed  stoppered  bottles,  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  rectified 
spirit.  This  quantity  makes  the  powder  sensibly  damp,  but  not 
at  all  approaching  to  wetness.  If  it  be  desired  to  use  in  the  form 
of  powder,  drive  off  the  spirit  with  a  gentle  heat ;  if  in  the  form 
of  tincture,  it  is  already  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  spirit,  which 
may  be  considered  in  adding  more.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  so  much  spirit  be  used  as  to  allow  of  subsidence. 


Prof.  Joseph  B.  Bnehanan,  M.D. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  initial  article  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Heview.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Buchanan,  formerly  professor  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  pre- 
eminent ability,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers  that  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  welcome  him  to  the  pages  of 
the  Review. 


Homicides,  Infanticides,  and  Suicides  in  New  York. 

The  Coroners'  annual  record  shows  that  in  1868  there  were 
forty-eight  homicides,  thirty-nine  infanticides,  and  ninety-eight 
suicides.  It  notes  also  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  fatal  casu- 
alties. Among  the  latter  are  included  fifteen  cases  of  accidental 
poisonings,  one  hundred  and  sixty  deaths  by  drowning,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  by  sunstroke.  The  number  of  infanti- 
cides is  doubtless  only  an  imperfect  record  of  the  actual  but  un- 
discovered instances  of  child-murder.  Of  the  alleged  suicides 
sixty-seven  were  committed  by  men  and  thirty-one  by  women. 
The  Coroners'  statistics  disclose  the  fact  that  not  less  than 
twenty-three  of  the  ninety-eight  suicides  were  committed  by 
persons  below  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  Germans  have  twice  as 
much  proclivity  to  self-murder  as  the  Americans,  forty-eight  of 
the  suicides  having  been  committed  by  natives  of  Germany, 
and  only  twenty-four  by  natives  of  the  United  States.  Novem- 
ber exhibits  but  three  cases  of  suicide,  while  December  exhibits 
five,  October  and  February  eight  each,  April  and  July  eleven 
each,  and  January  thirteen.  The  indulgence  of  a  morbid  sym- 
pathy with  murderers,  and  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power, 
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have  unqestionably  helped  to  increase  the  alarming  number  of 
murders  which  the  Coroner  has  annually  to  record. 


A  Tract  on  Eclecticism. 

We  have  just  examined  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  An  answer 
to  the  following  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Eclectic  System  of 
medicine:  What  is  its  origin?  What  are  its  principles? 
What  are  its  remedies?  What  is  its  popularity  and  or- 
ganization ?  What  are  its  medical  institutions  ?  What  is  its 
literature?  What  is  the  success  of  the  eclectic  practice?  What 
are  its  claims  to  public  patronage? — A  tract  for  all  persons 
seeking  the  truth  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  systems 
of  medical  practice.  By  Paul  W.  Allen,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  the  city  of  New  York."  This  pamphlet  is  full  of  facts,  clear- 
ly stated,  and  is  a  very  instructive  document.  It  is  issued  in 
neat  and  handsome  style,  and  is  just  what  physicians  have  long 
needed,  to  be  distributed  in  every  family.  It  is  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject,  calculated  to  convince  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  the  less  educated.  Physicians  wishing  it,  can  send 
five  dollars  for  every  hundred  copies  wanted,  to  Prof.  P.  W. 
Allen,  1 1 1  East  82d  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Connecticut  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  on 
Tuesday,  May  11th.  "the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President — S.  B.  Munn,  M.D.,  Waterbury ;  Vice-President 
— Leonard  Bailey,  M.D.,  Middletown  ;  Corresponding  and  Re- 
cording Secretary — N.  D.  Hodgkins,  M.D.,  Rocky  Hill;  Treas- 
urer— J.  W.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Hartford.  Censors,  J.  W.  Johnson, 
M.D.,  Hartford;  G.  N.  Langdon,  M.D.,  New  Haven;  H.  J. 
Fisk,  M.  D.,  New  London.  The  retiring  president,  J.  V.  Wilson, 
M.D.,  of  Norwich,  delivered  an  able  and  highly  interesting  ad- 
dress.    Several  new  members  were  admitted. 

Drs.  J.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  C.  Clark  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Massachusetts  Society;  and  Drs.  M.  F.  Linquist 
and  J.  H.  Robinson  to  the  New  York  Society.      A  vote  of 
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thanks  was  tendered  to  the  New  York  Society  for  copies  of 
its  transactions;  reports  of  important  and  interesting  cases 
were  made  by  Drs.  Johnson,  Langdon,  Robinson,  Munn,  Hodg- 
kins,  and  others,  and  a  very  interesting;  paper  was  presented  by 
Prof.  P.  W,  Allen,  of  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College. 
An  era  of  enlarged  usefulness,  prosperity,  and  influence  is  now 
inaugurated  for  this  Society.  The  next  meeting  is  at  Middle- 
town,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1869,  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m. 

N.  D.  Hodgkixs,  M.D.,  Secretary. 


Iowa  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society. 

This  association  met  at  Davenport  on  Wednesday,  12th 
May,  1869.     President  W.  Molesworth,  M.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  J.  Gadd,  M.D.,  being  absent,  J.  R.  Duncan, 
M.D.,  of  Knoxville,  was  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  all  physi- 
cians present,  who  were  not  members,  were  duly  elected  and 
registered.  Profs.  II.  K.  Whitford,  M.D.,  and  H.  D.  Garrison, 
M.D.,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

President  Molesworth  delivered  a  very  excellent  address 
before  the  Society,  and  discussed  with  much  ability  many  points 
of  great  importance  to  the  profession.  We  regret  tnat  our 
space  forbids  the  publication  of  his  address  in  full. 

Prof.  Whitford  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and 
status  of  the  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
of  Chicago,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  its  future.  lie  continued  his 
remarks  by  making  some  valuable  observations  upon  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  gelserairium,  aconite,  and  veratrum  viride.  A 
general  discussion  then  followed  on  the  same  subject,  partici- 
pated in  by  Drs.  Crill,  Roberts,  Wiltse,  and  Duncan.  On  motion 
the  Society  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  Society  met,  President  Molesworth  in  the  chair.  Com- 
mittee on  nominations  reported  names  of  following  gentlemen 
officers  for  ensuing  year : 

President — VvT  Molesworth,  M.D.,  Des  Moines  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent— J.  R.  Duncan,  M.D.,  Knoxville;  Secretary — E.  H.  Car- 
ter, M.D.,  Norwalk  ;  Corresponding  Secretary — E.  S.  Crill,  M.D., 
Davenport ;  Treasurer — Alex.  Wiltse,  M.D.,  Strawberry  Point. 
All  of  whom  were  unanimously  elected.  Board  of  Censors — 
Drs.  J.  R.  Duncan,  J.  H.  Thompson,  J.  A.  Reid. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Duncan  it  was  resolved  that  this  society 
favors  the  formation  of  a  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Duncan  presented  a  very  full  and  able  essay  on  the 
rationality  of  the  Eclectic  practice. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Garrison,  M.D.,  offered  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  Pharmacy. 
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A  general  discussion  on  topics  relating  to  the  advancement 
of  Eclectic  medicine  throughout  the  West  then  followed. 

The  President  made  the  following  appointments : 

Committee  on  Selection  of  Essays — Drs.  J.  A.  Thompson,  W. 
Roberts,  W.  L.  Pence. 

Committee  on  Publications — Drs.  C.  H.  Potter,  Wm.  Ross, 
H.  H.  Crandall. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines, 
the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  and  the  call  to  be  an- 
nounced through  the  Eclectic  Medioal  Journals. 


Ikbitating  Properties  of  Podophyllin. — Letter  from  B.  C, 
Taylor,  M.  D. — Ed's  Review :  During  the  twenty  years  of 
my  professional  life,  I,  in  common  with  others,  have  had  ranch 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  podophyllin,  on  account  of  its  irritating 
properties.  I  have  resorted  to  various  expedients  to  modify  its 
action,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  Occasionally  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  article  nearly  free  from 
such  qualities,  and  that  could  be  used  with  entire  freedom,  and 
with  the  best  effect.  Such,  however,  has  seldom  been  the  case. 
I  do  not  wish  now  to  enquire  whether  the  irritating  effect  is  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  article  is  prepared,  or,  as  is  said,  to 
its  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach  that  prevents  its  assim- 
ilation, or  from  both,  or  other  causes ;  but  I  wish  to  suggest 
one  idea  for  the  consideration  of  those  using  the  crude  podo- 
phyllum and  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  podophyllin. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  not  proper  care  taken  as  to  the 
time  of  securing  the  crude  roots,  or  ,in  their  treatment  after- 
ward. Those  taken  from  the  ground  after  the  plant  dies,  in  July 
or  August,  will  not  fail  to  be  more  or  less  irritating,  according 
to  the  soil  in  which  they  grew ;  and  the  fibres,  if  not  removed, 
will  make  them  more  so.  But  those  not  taken  from  the  ground 
until  winter,  or  until  they  have  been  once  frozen,  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  that  irritating  property,  and  may  be  used 
largely  and  with  entire  impunity.  It  has  been  my  practice  for 
many  years,  after  marking  a  proper  place  in  the  summer,  to  dig 
the  roots  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  after  they  have 
been  frozen,  and  after  the  ground  has  become  softened  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  to  strip  them  of  all 
their  fibres,  and  then  to  dry  them  with  the  utmost  care,  that 
they  may  not  become  sour.  By  this  means,  I  always  have  a  re- 
liable article.  The  fibres  increase  the  irritating  qualities,  and 
should  be  removed.  What  particular  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  roots  by  freezing,  or  why  they  are  rendered  less  irritating,  I 
cannot  definitely  say ;  or  whether  the  roots  thus  obtained  and 
thus  cared  for  would  be  better  for  manufacture,  I  am  equally 
unable  to  say ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  suggest  this  idea  and  my 
experience  for  the  consideration  of  others,  and  particularly  for 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  podophyllin. — Broeton^N.Y. 
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Bedford  Mineral  Springs,  Mass. — Dr.  W.  R.  Hayden,  of 
this  city,  has  recently  purchased  the  above  celebrated  springs 
which  are  said  to  be  of  rare  virtue  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, rheumatic  and  kidney  complaints.  Connected  with  the 
springs  is  a  large  farm  and  house  which  the  Doctor  has  opened 
for  invalids.  Bedford  is  only  fourteen  miles  from  Boston,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  places  in  New  England. 
For  terms,  &c,  address  as  above. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  Frenchman,  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  being  asked  what  difference  there  was  between 
that  and  the  rheumatism,  "  One  very  great  difference,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Suppose  you  take  one  vice,  you  put  your  finger  in,  you 
turn  de  screw  till  you  bear  him  no  longer — dat  is  the  rheuma- 
tiz;  den,  s'pose  you  give  him  one  turn  more,  dat  is  the  gout." 

French  Academy  of  Medicine. — M.  Verneuil  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  surgical  pathology, 
caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Velpeau. 

Baron  Dcpryten. — Dupiyten  left  a  fortune  of  one  million 
dollars.  He  received  from  Baron  Rothschild  a  single  fee  of 
$20,000  for  the  treatment  of  a  fractured  thigh. 

Iced  Tea. — A  delicious  and  refreshing  beverage,  especially 
during  the  hot  weather,  is  made  by  the  sudden  cooling,  with 
lumps  of  ice,  of  newly-drawn  black  tea.  By  this  process  the 
thein  and  volatile  oils,  which  pass  off  so  rapidly  under  heat, 
are  retained,  and  add  so  much  to  the  flavor  and  strength  of  the 
infusion. 

The  Spectroscope  in  Pharmacy. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  on  Monday  last,  Professor  Edwards 
brought  forward  a  useful  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the 
pharmaceutist's  business.  He  had  noticed  that  druggists  had 
put  chemicals  which  were  affected  by  sunlight  in  blue  bottles — 
the  very  worst  color  to  use,  as  it  permitted  nearly  all  the  chemi- 
cal rays  to  pass  through.  At  his  suggestion,  yellow  bottles  had 
been  substituted  by  a  member  of  his  class,  this  color  stopping 
all  of  the  chemical  rays.  The  question  wyas,  to  determine  the 
exact  tint  of  yellow  to  use.  By  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  a 
few  seconds  he  had  been  able  to  pick  out  the  best  glass  to  make 
the  bottles  of,  as  the  spectrum  was  more  shortened  by  some 
than  by  others. — If.   Y.  Med.   Gazette. 

Caffein  an  Antidote  to  Morphia. — A  writer  in  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  injected  three  grains  of 
caffein  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  with  the  hypodermic 
syringe,  in  a  case  of  dangerous  poisoning  by  morphia.  The 
patient  "  recovered  quickly." 

Deodorized  Carbolic  Acid. — "  It  is  stated  {Amer.  Artisan) 
that  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  removed  by  combining 
together  two  parts  by  weight  of  gum  camphor  and  one  of  car- 
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bolic  acid  in  crystals,  and  mixing  with  whitening.  A  liquid  is 
thus  formed  with  powerful  disinfecting  properties,  but  entirely 
free  from  the  foul  odor  of  carbolic  aeidfc" 

Dangerous  Qualities  op  Absinthe. — The  fumes  of  absinthe 
throw  guinea  pigs  into  convulsions,  while  alcohol  only  intoxi- 
cates them.  Dr.  I)ebourge  took  two  vessels  containing  a  pint  of 
water  each,  in  which  swam  some  small  fish.  Pouring  into  one 
of  these  vessels  six  drops  of  the  essence  of  absinthe,  and  into 
the  other  six  drops  of  pure  prussic  acid,  he  showed  that  the  fish 
were  more  rapidly  struck  down  by  the  absinthe  than  even  by 
the  prussic  acid. 

Utilization  op  Street  Dust. — The  dust  from  the  macad- 
amized streets  of  Paris,  it  is  stated,  yields  an  income  of  $2,000 
per  annum  to  an  ingenious  individual  of  that  city.  He 
collects  the  mud  from  the  streets,  which,  near  the  houses  in 
course  of  construction,  contains  so  much  stone-dust.  He  then 
places  it  in  large  tubs,  passes  the  deposit  through  sieves,  allows 
it  to  form  a  concrete,  which  he  then  forms  into  the  long,  yellow 
bricks  for  knife-cleaning.  The  material  costs  nothing,  the  labor 
is  insignificant,  but  the  bricks  sell  for  twenty  cents  each. — 
Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

Anthropological  Society  op  London. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  3d  November,  1868,  Prof.  R.  S. 
Newton,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  society. 

Abdominal  Section  for  Ovarian  and  other  Diseases. — 
Prof.  Walter  Burnham,  M.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  has  made  the 
abdominal  section  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  and  uterine 
diseases,  125  times. 

Forcible  Dilatation  op  the  Urethra. — This  practice  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  Drunkards. — The  Illinois  Legis- 
lature has  passed  a  law  classifying  drunkards  with  idiots  and 
insane  people,  and  giving  their  property  and  persons  in  the 
charge  of  guardians. 

Cultivation  of  Opium  in  tub  United  States. — The  editor 
of  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy  has  made  an  assay  of  some  lau- 
danum from  Virginia  opium,  and  finds  that  it  equals  in  strength 
fair  Turkey  opium.  On  the  contrary,  Vermont  opium  is  con- 
demned as  very  variable  in  composition,  and  wholly  unfit  to  re- 
place the  foreign  drug  except  in  very  large  doses.  The  inferior 
quality  of  the  Vermont  opium  is,  no  doubt,  due  more  to  the  im- 
proper manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  than  to  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  soil  and  climate ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
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the  poppy  yields  its  narcotic  juice  of  almost  uniform  strength 
under  all  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  capable  of  growing  it. 

Lady  Doctors. — The*  Swedish  government  is  going  to 
establish  a  medical  college  at  Gothenburg,  where  ladies  of  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  upward  may  go  through  a  complete 
course  of  study,  lasting  three  years,  and  including  clinical  and 
anatomical  lectures.  The  diplomas  obtainable  in  consequence 
will  give  them  the  right  to  establish  themselves  as  physicians  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Not  long  ago,  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity voted  to  allow  a  young  woman  to  attend  medical  lectures, 
but  the  young  men  objected,  and  the  permission  was  withdrawn. 
Six  ladies  are  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and 
several  at  Paris.  France  and  Switzerland  are  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  Scotland. 

Dr.  J.  W.  M.,  Hardinsburg,  Ky.,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  information  so  courteously  afforded  us  in  his  letter 
of  the  2d  inst. 

Married  in  Calvary  church,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  20th,  1869,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  M.  N.  Wilkerson,  M.D.,  to 
Miss  Fannie  II.  Dixon,  both  of  that  city. 


OBITUAEY. 

Death  of  Dr.  Edward  F.  Garvin. 

We  record  with  painful  interest  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
known  to  so  many  in  the  profession  as  a  skilful  and  accomplish- 
ed physician.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  long  protracted 
dyspepsia,  which  had  produced  a  general  wasting  of  nearly  all 
the  tissues.  For  years  a  comparative  invalid,  in  his  last  months 
he  was  entirely  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, lie  was  a  man  of  much  originality  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, having  graduated  successively  from  an  allopathic,  a 
homoeopathic,  and  afterward  from  an  eclectic  college.  In 
eclecticism  he  was  deeply  interested,  viewing  it  as  the  system 
founded  in  true  science  and  independent  investigation,  and  as 
wonderfully  successful  in  its  remedies  and  methods  of  practice. 
He  was  born  in  Canada,  and  died  in  this  city,  May  3d,  1869, 
aged  42.  He  was  eminently  self-made,  ever  a  devoted  student, 
a  kind  man,  and  a  faithful  physician.  He  was  much  devoted  to 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manipulations,  and  made  many 
original  investigations  as  to  the  action  of  remedies,  and  invented 
several  surgical  appliances.  His  protracted  illness  was  charac- 
terized by  much  calmness  and  hope,  and  the  attendance  at  his 
funeral  showed  the  deep  sympathy  of  his  professional  brethren 
and  his  patrons  and  friends.  His  remains  rest  iu  Greenwood 
Cemetery. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Eclectic  Medicine* 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 

We  have  convened  in  semi-annual  session,  according  to 
usage,  to  exchange  the  mutual  greeting,  to  renew  our  former 
associations,  and  to  take  note  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  making  in  medical  knowledge.  Such  assemblings  are 
always  useful.  They  burnish  the  chain  of  friendship  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  fellowship  which  should  alwayB  exist 
between  the  members  of  a  common  profession.  Medicine 
is  a  Catholic  science,  liberal  in  its  influence  ;  and  they  who 
are  truly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  as  well  as  devoted  to  the 
profession,  will  be  liberal  with  those  who  differ  from  them,, 
conformably  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Standing  on  this  platform,  so  broad  as  to  afford  room 
for  every  generous,  high-minded  person  who  is  devoted  to 
medical  science,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  include  every 
fact,  every  truth,  every  idea  which  is  capable  of  use  to  our- 
selves, our  profession,  and  our  fellow-men,  we  invite  to  our 
side  every  one  with  integrity,  moral  courage,  and  proper 
self-respect  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  here.     We  ask 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  its  Semi-annual  Meeting  in  Jane,  1860  by  Alexander 
Wilder,  President  of  the  Sooiety. 
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not  where  6tich  a  one  was  educated  ;  whose  diploma  confers 
the  rank  ;  what  favorite  modes  of  practice  and  thought  may 
characterize  him ;  but  whether  he  is  honorably  persisting  in 
worthy  purpose,  loving  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  and 
modestly  but  reverently  and  stubbornly  prosecuting  the 
course  which  honest  conviction  marks  out  for  his  steps. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  exemplify  a  genuine  manhood,  to 
become  and  be  a  good  physician,  to  honor  the  healing 
profession ;  and,  I  add,  this  is  Medical  Eclecticism. 

I  am  not  fond,  however,  of  denominational  distinctions. 
I  would  gladly  even  lay  aside  the  appellation  of  "  Doctor  " 
and  walk  among  men,  untitled,  purely  and  simply  as  one 
of  themselves,  peer  to  every  one  and  according  no  superior 
rank  or  authority  to  any,  but  acknowledging  to  each  the  same 
parity  of  right  which  I  demand  for  myself.  I  would  prefer 
to  be  known  for  the  utility  and  service  which  indicated  me, 
rather  than  for  any  degree  or  factitious  rank  with  which 
any  man  or  institution  can  invest  me.  But  many  think 
otherwise,  and  I  see  no  better  way  for  the  present  than  to 
conform  externally  to  the  rule,  and  accept  such  matters 
substantially  as  I  find  them — to  consent  to  be  entitled  a 
doctor,  and  to  be  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  Eclectic 
School  of  Medicine.  The  thing,  too,  has  its  compensations ; 
we  have  no  traditions  to  enslave  our  intellect,  no  Liliputian 
code  of  ethics  to  bind  us  to-the  ground,  no  servile  or  selfish 
usages  to  cramp  our  movements  and  degrade  us  to  ourselves. 

THE   ECLECTIC    PHILOSOPHERS. 

The  name  of  Eclectic  is  suggestive  of  Catholicit}',  of  free 
thought,  and  noble  action.  In  the  old  philosophy  it  was 
applied  to  those  choice  spirits  who  were  careful  to  gather 
up  all  that  was  good,  wholesome,  and  true  in  the  old  learn* 
ing,  while  they  were  reverently  bold  to  push  their  own 
investigations  in  every  direction  into  every  new  field  of 
thought.  I  honor  Plotinus,  Iamblichus,  Proclus,  Longinus, 
Synesius,  and  specially  that  divine  woman,  Hypatia,  who 
taught  wisdom  at  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  and  sealed 
her  doctrines,  on  the  pavement  of  a  Christian  church,  with 
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her  blood.  The  reaction  of  that  crime  extended  all  through 
the  centuries ;  and  now  calm-browed  deep-thinking  men  re- 
ceive with  veneration  the  same  doctrines  which  old  icono- 
clasm  vainly  sought  to  destroy,  and  superficial  reasoning 
endeavored  to  smother  with  contempt.  The  free  thought 
which  church  and  State  alike  attempted  to  crush,  erecting 
inquisitions,  pillories,  scaffolds,  stocks,  racks,  and  engines  of 
fearful  torture,  to  make  of  it  an  end,  like  the  stone  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's dream,  has  become  a  mountain,  and  is  filling 
the  earth.  Such  is  the  progress  of  Eclectic  Philosophy. 
It  has  survived  derision  as  well  as  persecution,  and  is  now 
the  strongest  force  at  work  in  the  world  of  thought,  operating 
like  the  alcahest  in  dissolving  all  things,  like  the  famed 
philosopher's  stone  in  transmuting  all  baser  elements  into 
gold,  and  like  the  elixir  vita*  in  imparting  a  fuller,  purer, 
truer  life. 

ECLECTIC  MEDICINE. 

I  trust  that  the  Eclectic  School 'of  Medicine  will  prose- 
cute a  career  equally  noble,  lofty,  and  beneficial.  It  has  the 
world  for  its  field,  and  all  mankind  for  its  neophytes.  The 
vital  forces  of  all  living  things  are  constantly  engaged  in 
elaborating  for  it  a  proper  assortment  of  health-restoring 
agents.  What  is  required  is,  to  push  inquiry  boldly  to  find 
them  out.  The  knowledge  which  is  in  the  books  should  be 
mastered  with  earnest  anxiety  ;  and  the  knowledge  which  is 
not  in  the  books  should  be  studied  with  greater  earnestness 
and  inquisitive  curiosity.  The  physician  should  be  able  to 
treat  the  maladies  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  prescribe  for  the 
ailments  of  the  body;  and  to  distinguish  between  the  phil- 
osophical and  the  fanciful.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  human  nature  upon  the  psychological  side;  as  the 
bard  Taliesin  expresses  it,  to 

"  Know  with  certninty 
What  are  the  properties  of  the  soul ; 
Of  what  form  are  its  members  ; 
What  region  is  its  abode ; 
By  what  breath,  what  inflowing  life 
It  is  sustained." 
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No  knowledge,  therefore,  should  be  considered  too  ab- 
struse or  sacred,  too  commonplace  or  trivial,  to  be  acquired 
and  cherished.  We  are  not  too  good  or  pure  to  know  any 
thing,  however  low  or  humble  ;  nor  is  any  thing  within  the 
scope  of  our  intellect  to  be  regarded  as  too  holy  to  be  ex- 
plored and  investigated.  But  too  much  care  cannot  be  had 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  we  proceed.  The  true 
student  is  inquisitive,  but  always  modest  and  reverent. 
Whatever  men  in  any  age  have  reverently  believed,  has 
thereby  a  claim  to  our  respect ;  and  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge we  may  sit  willingly  at  the  feet  of  teachers  in  every 
school. 

If  for  the  Eclectic  there  is  a  limit,  it  is  only  that  of  life — 
vitality  itself,  and  his  restricted  finite  capacity.  We  say 
the  limit  of  vitality  itself,  because  we  entertain  the  popular 
conviction,  for  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  account,  that 
only  substances  and  agents  which  are  or  have  been  organized, 
which  have  been  permeated  with  life  or  a  vital  aura,  should 
be  employed  as  remedies.  Perhaps  our  knowledge  is  too 
incomplete  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  whole  kingdom  of 
mineral  death  ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  employ  the  salts  and 
compounds  of  zinc,  iron,  sodium,  potassium,  and  the  non- 
metallic  bodies.  For  the  present  we  must  do  as  well  as  we 
are  able ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  "  a  more  excellent 
way." 

At  the  present  time,  the  Eclectic  practice  is  classified  as 
"  irregular,"  Its  practitioners,  however  learned,  skilful,  or 
accomplished,  are  ostracised.  They  are  eligible  nowhere  to 
honorable  official  appointments.  Who  would  suppose  that 
a  school  of  medical  practice  so  vilified  was  actively  at  work 
and  completely  revolutionizing  the  entire  Materia  Medica 
of  Allopathists  and  Homoeopathists  ?  Yet  this  is  the  case  at 
this  very  moment.  Our  old  school  neighbors  are  daily 
doling  out  to  their  patients  our  preparations  of  mandrake, 
cohosh,  black  root,  queen's  root,  yam,  stone  root,  golden  seal, 
blood  root,  Indian  poke,  skull  cap,  lobelia,  and  a  hundred 
others.  They  are  forgetting  how  to  bleed — a  scientific 
method,  by  the  way,  of  killing  a  patient  to  save  his  life. 
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There  is  one  peculiarity  about  it;  in  this  country  no  old 
school  physician  gives  due  credit  when  he  adopts  an  Eclec- 
tic remedy;  but  in  Europe,  Eclectics  and  their  remedies 
already  receive  honorable  mention. 

STATE    ECLECTIC   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Society  that  in 
this  State  we  have  achieved  honorable  position.  In  1865, 
the  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society  obtained  its  charter, 
amidst  a  struggle  of  parliamentary  opposition  which  again 
and  again  threatened  utter  defeat.  All  honor  to  Senators 
Dutcher  and  Allaben,  to  Speaker  Hoskins,  and  Assembly- 
men Henry  B.  Lord,  Mark  D.  Wilbur  and  Edmund  L.  Pitts; 
their  good  offices  assured  success ;  we  have  since  improved 
our  status,  till  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1869,  more 
enthusiasm,  more  curiosity,  more  interest  was  displayed  to 
know  and  hear  the  Eclectics  than  was  occasioned  by  the 
assembling  of  both  the  Old  School  and  the  Homoeopathic 
State  Medical  Societies. 

It  would  not  be  candid  for  me  to  pass  by  without  proper 
acknowledgment  the  courtesies  displayed  at  the  last  session 
by  members  of  the  Homoeopathic  State  Society.  I  was  wel- 
comed to  its  sessions,  and  invited  to  address  those  who 
were  present  At  the  supper  given  by  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician to  the  Society,  I  was  present  and  seated  at  the  side 
of  Doctor  Watson,  the  learned  and  gentlemanly  President. 
Cordiality  was  apparent  on  every  hand. 

THE  ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Our  Medical  College  also  should  receive  consideration. 
Its  prosperity  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Eclectic 
School  of  Medicine.  Since  it  was  incorporated  in  1865, 
there  have  been  five  full  courses  of  instruction  given,  suffi- 
ciently thorough  to  entitle  the  institution  to  the  confidence 
of  the  profession.  The  trustees  and  professors  have  been 
compelled  to  struggle  through  a  sea  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, receiving  many  kind  words  from  Massachusetts, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere,  but  unfortunately  much  less  of  that 
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other  species  of  kindness  which  is  material  and  sensible.  The 
College  has  kept  up  with  the  school  and  the  age.  Gratify- 
ing testimony  is  given  of  the  proficiency  of  the  graduates  and 
other  students.  We  cannot  cope  successfully  with  the  other 
Schools  of  Medicine,  except  by  occupying  the  field  with 
well-educated  and  skilful  physicians.  We  shall  never  in- 
vade the  ground  now  occupied  by  our  rivals  except  we  are 
their  superiors.  Untaught,  narrow-minded  practitioners,  and 
a  literature  little  above  such  men,  will  precipitate  Eclectic 
Medicine  into  contempt.  Their  influence  is  to  make  us 
deserve  the  opprobrious  epithets  which  adversaries  love  to 
employ.  By  maintaining  a  good  institution  of  our  own,  and 
insisting  on  thorough  instruction  for  our  students,  by  furnish- 
ing large  classes,  wo  shall  be  able  to  assert  and  hold  our 
superiority. 

MEDICAL   INSTRUCTION   OF   WOMEN. 

While  science  is  assiduously  cultivated,  principle  has 
been  persistently  maintained.  From  the  first,  we  have 
practicably  acknowledged  the  equal  right  of  every  human 
being  to  leam  and  to  know  that  which  pertains  to  the  in- 
dividual welfare.  The  degree  of  this  College  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  ten  women  as  well  as  upon  persons  of  the  other 
sex.  This  is  not  liberality,  it  is  not  courtesy  even,  but 
simple  justice.  We  are  not  anxious  to  blazon  the  matter 
abroad  mx  but  let  those  who  speak  of  it  be  ready  to  proclaim 
that  from  the  earliest  period  in  its  history,  our  Eclectic 
College  and  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  have  made  no 
more  distinction  between  one  person  and  another,  than  did 
God  himself  when  he  dispensed  the  bounties  of  the  universe 
equally  to  his  creatures.  Where  distinctions  exists,  and  an 
antipathy  is  indulged  to  the  instruction  of  women  in  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge,  there  the  spirit  of  Eclecticism  is  not 
supreme.  Those  who  share  our  common  humanity,  our 
household,  and  our  social  life,  are  welcome  to  participate 
with  us  in  the  acquiring  of  useful  knowledge,  and  bearing 
the  labors  and  responsibilities  incident  to  our  mundane  life. 
Whatever  vocation  any  person  is  fit  to  pursue,  is  a  right 
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which  no  true  Eclectic,  no  true  man  will  ever  venture  to 
gainsay. 

"We  rest  the  question  there,  and  abide  the  decision  of  a 
candid  public.  It  is  our  purpose  to  advance ;  not  emulous 
to  make  innovations  but  eagerly  desirous  to  ascertain  and 
obey  the  truth. 

The  complaint  that  the  labor  of  women  is  ill-remunerated, 
is  answered  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  unskilled,  and  there- 
fore must  be  cheap.  If  female  servants  were  educated,  they 
would  demand  higher  wages.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
every  vocation.  When  wo  open  our  higher  schools  to 
women,  we  do  our  best  to  obviate  the  evil.  In  Russia, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  England,  women  are  instructed  in 
medicine ;  and  the  freest  of  the  nations  cannot  afford  to  be 
behind  despotisms. 

THE   NEW   TIME8. 

These  are  the  new  times.  We  are,  as  a  people — I  had 
almost  said  as  a  race— letting  go  of  the  traditions  of  the  pre- 
vious centuries ;  and  all  that  we  are  waiting  for  is  for  the 
dead  past  to  bury  its  dead.  England,  where  revolution  is 
becoming  "familiar  as  household  words,"  has  found  it 
necessary  to  extend  her  suffrage.  Her  population  are  fast 
learning  that  there  is  no  right  divine  in  a  king,  no  special 
sanctity  in  a  nobleman.  A  disestablished  church  will  soon 
be  the  next  trophy  of  the  heavenward  progress  of  her  people. 
We  let  the  poet  speak  the  rest : 

41  Bat  when  thy  struggling  millions  feel 
A  foe  in  thee  alone, 
Jfor  throne,  nor  lords,  nor  martial  power 
Can  stand  the  onset  of  that  hour." 

The  Scandinavian  North,  our  parent  land,  has  proceeded, 
step  by  step,  to  disencumber  itself  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  ; 
and  civil  and  religious  freedom  are  enjoyed  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Pole.  Germany  is  ceasing  to  be  Austrian,  and  ac- 
cepting instead  the  dynasty  of  the  Bo-Russian.  It  is  a  long 
step  in  advance,  to  be  measured  by  the  superiority  of  the 
genius  of  Bismarck  to  that  of  Metternich.    But  Austria  her- 
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self,  heeding  the  rebukes  which  she  has  received,  and  bap- 
tized anew  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  is  emulating  the 
other  nations,  if  not  outrunning  them,  in  liberal  legislation. 
France,  oscillating  between  republicanism  and  despotism, 
has  yet  the  problem  to  determine  whether  the  Gallic  races 
are  capable  of  sustaining  free  institutions.  But  freedom  is 
the  dream  of  her  thinking  men,  and  may  yet  become  a  day 
vision.  Italy,  consolidating  around  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
like  Germany  around  Prussia,  has  made  unexampled  strides 
toward  liberty,  religious  freedom,  and  universal  popular  in- 
struction. Spain,  once  the  pioneer  of  all  that  was  bold, 
aggressive,  and  civilizing,  but  afterward  the  embodiment  of 
the  vice,  the  bigotry,  the  degradation,  and  imbecility  to 
which  European  middle-age  civilization  naturally  tended, 
has  awoke  once  more  to  a  consciousness  of  the  movements 
going  on  among  the  nations.  She  has  done  what  France 
did  twenty  years  before — sent  away  her  Bourbons ;  and  now 
her  Castelar,  trumpet-tongued,  calls  upon  her  to  complete 
her  regeneration  by  disenthralling  herself  from  the  domination 
of  her  priests.  She  may  hesitate — she  probably  will ;  but 
the  words  have  been  spoken,  and  their  echo  will  reverberate 
from  province  to  province,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
till  there  can  be  no  peace,  no  pacification,  except  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  people.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a 
nation  is  born  in  a  day. 

THE   FUTURE. 

With  such  general  progress  we  cannot  stand  still.  Our 
profession  cannot  long  hold  back  from  receiving  the  same 
impetus.  Our  Washingtons  and  our  Cavours  are  to  perish 
no  more  beneath  the  lancet  of  the  physician.  Our  Harrisons 
and  our  Taylors  are  to  enjoy  immunity  from  premature 
death  from  barbarous  medical  treatment.  A  code  of  medical 
ethics,  the  outgrowth  of  the  Dark  Ages,  will  not  much 
longer  be  permitted  to  restrain  the  endeavors  of  true  and 
earnest  men,  to  hold  back  progress,  or  make  an  atttodarfe 
for  the  immolation  of  the  Carnochans,  Gardners,  and  others, 
who  burst  the  cerements  of  Old  Physic.    When  the  great 
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Tippoo  Sahib  fell  before  the  superior  weapons  of  the  English, 
he  left  this  legacy  of  advice :  "  Learn  the  military  knowledge 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  conquer  him  with  his  own  arts  and 
weapons."  Our  neighbors  of  the  old  school  seem  to  be  pur- 
suing toward  us  the  like  policy.  They  call  us  empirics, 
and,  procuring  and  using  the  new  remedies  of  our  invention, 
they  assure  us  that  they  are  as  much  eclectic  as  we.  It  may 
be ;  they  certainly  are  witnesses  in  our  favor. 

EEVIEW  OF  THE  FIELD. 

With  those  who  differ  from  us  we  have  little  controversy. 
What  useful  knowledge  they  possess  is  for  our  benefit  as  much 
as  for  their  own ;  and  we  cannot  exclude  them  from  know- 
ing what  we  have  learned,  and  acting  accordingly.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  a  war  of  mere  propagandism.  Our  platform 
is  that  of  broad  humanity,  including  every  thing  true  and 
good.  Our  principles  are  as  catholic  as  those  of  the  mighty 
angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  preach  to  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
We  may  not  be  able,  like  Jesus,  to  rebuke  demons  with  a 
word,  like  Apollonions  to  heal  disease  by  a  touch,  but  we 
are  doing  a  godlike  work  in  banishing  the  lancet  and  the 
poisonous  mineral  from  medical  practice,  and  substituting  in 
their  place  a  system  of  innocuous  medication.  We  are  en- 
larging our  numbers  and  the  field  of  our  labor.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  were  feeble,  without  influence  except  among  the 
poor  and  lowly,  but  now  we  hold  honorable  rank  and  place 
in  the  medical  profession.  Our  history  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  patriarch  who  said :  "  With  my  staff  alone  I  passed 
over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands."  We 
hold  the  arbitration  of  our  own  destiny  as  a  School  of  Med- 
icine. The  future  is  ours.  We  have,  in  short,  but  to  make 
good  our  position  before  the  world.  We  want  more  general 
information,  more  erudition  among  our  practitioners.  Petty 
jealousies  and  domineering  purposes  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  honorable  emulation,  with  generous  intention,  should 
pervade  our  ranks.  We  must  deserve,  if  we  would  obtain, 
confidence.    We  cannot  get  along  with  narrow-minded  half- 
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educated  physicians.  We  must  be  wisely  liberal  with  our 
means  and  efforts.  We  must  cultivate  in  ourselves  that 
ken,  that  power  of  perceiving,  which  is  akin  to  divine  inspi- 
ration. We  must  cleanse  our  motives  from  the  taint  of  self- 
ishness. "  A  good  intellect  is  the  chorus  of  Divinity."  Let 
our  faith  be  deep  and  loyal  in  what  is  good  and  true,  our 
eagerness  for  knowledge  earnest  and  insatiable,  and  our  pur- 
pose full  of  resolve  and  persistency.  Then  will  we  be  able 
to  assert  the  superiority  of  Eclecticism,  our  new  School  of 
Medicine  ;  then  will  we  establish  our  right  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  healing  profession ;  then  will  we  realize  the  full  ideal 
of  the  physician — priest  of  nature  and  her  interpreter  to 
mankind. 


Fistula  in  Ano. 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,   M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  In  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Anal  fistula  is  a  disease,  that,  in  many  of  its  phases,  is 
formidable  as  well  as  annoying  to  him  who  is  afflicted  with 
it.  Although  no  less  an  authority,  among  surgeons,  than  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  has  asserted  positively  that  it  is  his  belief 
that  all  fistnlse  are  originally  formed  from  an  ulcer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel ;  yet  it  is  now  very 
generally  admitted  that  they  may  originate  from  other 
causes. 

Abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  whether  it  occur  from 
a  bruise  or  syphilitic  contamination,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
when  it  opens,  may  at  last  contract  into  a  canal  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  thickened  and  indurated  walls,  and  thus 
form  a  true  fistula.  And,  indeed,  this  is  found  to  be  very 
often  the  manner  of  its  origin.  If  it  begin  in  an  abscess  ot 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  it  may  open  and  discharge  into  the 
bowel,  and  may  never  have  any  other  outlet.  The  fistula  thus 
formed  is  incomplete,  and  is  called  a  Hind  internal  fistula. 
The  facilities  for  discharge  of  the  pus  formed  in  the  abscess 
are  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  forms,  and  this  may  remain 
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an  excavation  with  indurated  walls  not  contracted  into  a 
canal,  having  a  small  or  large  opening  into  the  bowel.  When 
the  bowels  are  evacuated,  the  pus  is  pressed  out  and  smears 
the  surface  of  the  fasces  if  they  be  hard,  or  mixes  with  them 
if  soft.  On  examination  with  the  speculum  or  finger,  the 
opening  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  slight  papillary 
prominence  which  marks  its  location. 

Abscesses  in  the  ischio-rectal  region  more  generally  find 
their  way  to  the  surface,  and  opening  through  the  integu- 
ment, discharge  their  contents.  The  pus  sometimes  burrows 
very  extensively  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  this  region  be- 
fore it  finds  an  outlet,  forming  a  sinuous  passage,  often  branch- 
ing into  others,  with  other  outlets,  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
buttocks,  and  sometimes  extending  around  and  opening  on 
the  opposite  side  through  the  integument  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  final  result  is  a 
fistulous  canal,with  thickened  walls  and  an  external  outlet,and 
this  is  called  a  blind  external  fistula.  This  is  also  incomplete. 

A  complete  fistula  is  one  that  opens  both  internally  into 
the  bowel,  and  externally  upon  the  surface.  It  may  result 
from  an  abscess  as  already  described ;  the  internal  opening 
being  formed  secondarily,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  matter 
externally.  The  opening  is  made  by  a  slow  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  perforation.  Prof.  Syme  6ays,  "  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  when  a  fistula  in  ano  is  formed, 
the  mucous  membrane  always  remains  entire  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  is  never  perforated  until  after  suppuration  has 
taken  place."  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  abscess  arises  spontaneously  outside  of  the  rectum. 
In  many  instances  the  rectum  is  injured  by  foreign  sub- 
stances, as  fish-bones,  cherry  stones,  &c,  passing  through  the 
alimentary  canal  and  lodging  with  fecal  matter  in  the  folds 
of  the  rectum,  ulcerating  its  wall  and  giving  exit  to  some  of 
its  contents,  or  by  injury  from  tube  of  syringe  or  other  hard 
body  introduced  through  the  anus.  Ulcers  also  arise  from  no 
known  cause,  in  some  persons  of  costive  habit,  or  from  irri- 
tation of  piles,  and  result  in  fistulse.  The  result  is,  the  escaped 
fecal  matter  sets  up  inflammation  in  the  tissue  outside  of 
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the  bowel,  suppuration  follows,  and  burrowing  of  pus,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  until  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  and  is  dis- 
charged. 

When  a  fistula  is  presented  for  examination,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  complete  or  not,  and  we 
proceed  to  explore  for  the  internal  opening,  if  it  be  com- 
plete. In  nearly  all  the  cases  it  will  be  found  a  few  lines 
within  the  border  of  the  anus,  or  just  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  sphincter  extern  us.  In  a  very  few  cases,  just  on  the 
border  of  the  anus,  or  even  occasionally  on  the  integument. 
And  also  in  a  very  few  cases  as  high  up  as  an  inch  and  a 
half  within  the  anus,  or  even  occasionally  three  inches.  This 
must  be  remembered  in  searching  for  the  opening  with  the 
probe,  through  the  canal,  for  often  the  blunt  end  of  that  in- 
strument will  glide  along  the  deep  surface  of  the  wall  of  the 
bowel,  which  has  been  detached  from  the  adjacent  tissues 
by  burrowing  pus,  and  the  surgeon  may  be  led  to  look  for  the 
opening  too  high  up  and  fail  to  find  it. 

The  external  opening  is  generally  readily  detected  by 
the  careful  observer,  even  though  it  be  hidden  by  fungous 
granulations  which  often  spring  up  around  it.  There  may 
be  but  one  external  opening,  or  there  may  be  as  mauy  as 
twenty  or  more,  situated  at  varying  distances  between  the 
anus  and  trochanter. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  rarely  difficult  to  recognize  a  fistula, 
but  the  differential  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy.  When  it  is 
a  blind  internal  fistula,  the  patient  does  not  often  suspect 
its  existence,  until  at  quite  an  advanced  stage — referring  all 
the  pain  and  distress  in  that  region  to  blind  piles.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case  will  throw  much  light  upon  it — the  patient 
will  have  had,  at  some  previous  time,  great  soreness  and 
swelling  by  the  side  of  the  bowel,  which  after  a  while  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time  that  a  quantity  of  pus  was  dis- 
charged. He  will  also  tell  you  that  his  evacuations  are 
mixed  or  stained  with  pus,  that  sometimes  a  swelling  will 
appear  for  a  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bowel  which  dis- 
appears as  the  preceding  one,  or  could  be  diminished  by 
pressing  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  that  pus  would  appear. 
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He  complains  that  bis  linen  is  constantly  stained  by  matter 
which  comes  from  the  bowel.  On  examination,  by  speculum 
ani,  the  opening  may  usually  be  detected  on  the  mucous  sur- 
face concealed,  perhaps,  by  a  slight  projection,  and  by  press- 
ure, pus  may  be  made  to  exude. 

Complete  fistula  may  be  diagnosed  with  certainty,  if  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  be  observed  passing  from  the  external 
orifice  of  the  fistula,  such  as  stercoral  matter,  worms,  injec- 
tions thrown  into  the  bowel  or  flatus  or  liquid  matter  while 
at  stool.  If  not,  then  the  character  of  the,  fistula  must  be 
determined  by  the  probe  and  by  physical  indications.  It 
will  be  observed  that  a  firm,  hard  substance  extends  from  the 
outer  opening  of  the  canal  to  the  bowel.  This  is  the  track  of 
the  fistula,  and  the  firmness  is  owing  to  the  indurated  walls, 
which  present  the  main  obstacle  to  an  easy  cure  of  the  disease. 
The  finger,  or  speculum  ani,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
anus,  and  if  the  internal  opening  be  large  or  narrow,  or  if  there 
be  a  papilla  concealing  it,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  detect 
it.  If  not,  the  finger  or  speculum  may  be  withdrawn  and 
the  probe,  small,  flexible  and  blunt-pointed,  introduced  into 
the  fistula,  curved  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  sinuosities  of 
the  canal,  and  by  following  those  sinuosities  it  may  readily 
reach  the  internal  orifice.  If  not,  the  finger  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bowel,  and  with  probe  upon  the  outer  and 
finger  on  the  inner  side  of  its  mucous  lining,  pass  in  every 
direction  possible,  examining  under  every  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane and  into  every  fossa  until  the  opening  is  detected.  If 
still  it  cannot  be  found,  introduce  a  bivalve  anal  speculum 
with  parallel  movement  of  blades,  into  the  bowel,  and  inject 
a  colored  liquid  into  the  fistula.  If  there  be  an  opening  it 
will  probably  be  detected  by  some  of  the  fluid  oozing 
through  the  opening  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowel.  By  some  of  these  means  the  opening  should  be 
made  out.  If  not,  we  may,  as  a  general  rule,  conclude  that 
it  is  a  blind  external  fistula.  The  prognosis  may,  with  hardly 
any  exception,  be  considered  favorable.  Indeed,  some  cases 
recover  without  any,  or  with  very  little,  treatment,  and  the 
most  severe  cases,  under  the  proper  treatment,  almost  inva- 
riably recover. 
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Treatment. — There  are  many  forms  of  treatment  for  com- 
plete fistula.  Thus,  there  is  the  caustic  treatment,  by  caustics  of 
all  kinds,  practiced  by  Hipprocrates  and  many  after  him  to  the 
present  time.  Also  the  treatment  by  ligature,  from  the  twisted 
horsehair  of  his  time,  the  knotted  cord  of  Par6,  the  leaden 
wire  of  Desault,  and  the  hempen  thread  or  silk  ligature  of 
the  after  times.  Incision  has  also  been  practiced,  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates.  An  instrument  called  a  syringotome 
was  then  used.  More  latterly,  only  a  grooved  director  and  a 
curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  or  a  straight  one  terminating 
at  the  point  in  a  long,  flexible,  blunt  probe,  introduced  by 
Baron  Larrey,  is  used.  It  is  practised  by  passing  the  director 
through  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and  guiding  the  knife  upon 
it;  the  latter  is  insinuated  into  the  tube,  and  met  by  the 
finger  inserted  into  the  bowel.  The  finger  is  drawn  out, 
drawing  the  knife  with  it,  which  cuts  through  all  the  inter- 
vening tissues  between  the  anus  and  the  external  opening  of 
the  fistula,  thus  laying  that  tube  entirely  open.  Branching 
tubes  are  opened  in  a  similar  manner.  A  piece  of  lint  is 
placed  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  wet  dressing 
applied.  The  treatment  consists  in  syringing  daily  and  re- 
applying the  lint,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  heal  from  the  bottom. 
There  is  in  this  treatment  danger  of  severe  and  sometimes  un- 
controllable hemorrhage,  especially  if  the  internal  opening  is 
high  up  in  the  bowel,  from  cutting  open  hemorrhoidal 
sinuses  and  veins.  In  this  method,  and  in  the  former  two 
methods,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  destroy  the  bridle 
of  mucous  membrane,  between  the  bowel  and  the  fistulous 
canal,  as  well  as  to  take  off  the  constant  tension  exercised  up- 
on the  fistula  by  the  sphincter  muscles. 

There  is  another  method,  by  eccentric  compression,  in 
which  the  action  of  the  sphincter  is  neutralised  by  a  plug  of 
lint  or  sponge,  &c,  passed  into  the  anus,  which  extends  those 
muscles,  and  also  presses  together  the  inner  opening  of  the 
fistula.  There  was  an  operation,  called  excision,  once  in 
vogue,  but  not  practiced  much  at  the  present  day.  It  con- 
sisted in  cutting  down  on  each  side  of  the  fistula,  and  then 
removing  the  mass,  or  only  the  wall  of  the  fistula.    This  is, 
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however,  too  much  of  an  operation,  when  a  less  one  will  do 
much  better. 

The  operation  which  we  prefer,  as  being  the  best  under 
the  most  variable  circumstances,  combines  the  principles  of 
the  first  two  methods,  viz.,  by  caustic  and  ligature.  The  lat- 
ter is  used  to  cut  through  the  6eptum,  between  the  bowel  and 
fistula  ;  the  former  is  used  to  destroy  the  indurated  wall  of 
the  tube  during  the  other  process.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  over  that  by  the  knife  is,  there  is  no  hemorrhage, 
which  is  sometimes  fearful  in  the  other,  and  endangers  the 
life.  Also,  the  sphincter  retains  power  over  the  bowel  after 
the  operation  is  completed,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of 
the  other.  This  method  of  treatment  is  quite  modern,  and 
because  it  cannot  boast  of  a  long  list  of  great  names  as 
practising  it  in  the  past,  it  has  not  been  regarded  with  any 
great  degree  of  favor.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Dr. 
Wooster  Beach,  of  this  city,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
since  then  has  been  mainly  used  by  those  who  are  of  the  lib- 
eral school  of  medicine.  The  ligature  is  introduced  bv  a  deli- 
cate  silver  probe,  which  is  armed  with  it.  It  is  made  to  follow 
the  windings  of  the  canal,  and  enter  the  internal  opening, 
where  the  end  of  it  is  caught  by  the  finger  and  drawn  through 
the  anus.  The  ligature  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  needle 
and  tied  into  the  canal,  embracing  the  septum  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  tied  loosely  at  first,  and  then  gradually  tight- 
ened over  a  piece  of  cork  or  bougie,  or  a  small  roll  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  It  gradually  cuts  from  within  outwards. 
In  the  meantime,  the  powdered  caustic  may  be  introduced 
on  the  ligature,  which  may  be  partially  withdrawn  covered 
with  it,  and  then  replaced  and  tightened ;  or  it  may  be 
pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal  on  lint  or  cotton  or  twist- 
ed tow,  made  of  hemp.  When  the  opening  is  large,  it  maybe 
put  into  it  by  the  spoon  of  the  director.  As  the  fistula  cuts 
out,  the  pipe  or  wall  of  the  tube  is  destroyed,  and  the  wound 
rapidly  fills  up  from  the  bottom. 

The  sesqui.  carb.  potassse,  will  in  most  cases  prove  a  very 
valuable  agent,  on  account  of  its  mild  caustic  properties,  but 
sometimes  the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  be  preferable.    After  the 
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ligature  has  come  away  and  when  it  is  nearly  healed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  occasionally 
with  nitrate  of  silver  (solid)  or  nitric  acid.  Antecedent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  ligature,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
bitter  herb  fomentations  and  poultices  over  the  part,  and  mild 
injections  of  a  solution  of  the  vegetable  caustic  above  named, 
to  allay  an  excess  of  sensibility  in  the  fistulous  tubes  before 
the  probe  can  be  introduced.  This  same  treatment  with 
fomentations,  and  poultices,  and  injections,  must  be  continued 
all  through  the  process,  especially  in  some  cases,  while  the 
ligature  is  in.  If  no  internal  opening  can  be  found  of  the 
fistula,  an  artificial  one  must  be  made  through  the  septum, 
or  the  speculum  may  be  introduced,  the  probe  pressing  the 
septum  in,  may  be  cut  upon  with  the  bistoury,  and  thus  the 
operation  be  completed.  All  large  branching  tracts  must  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  while  smaller  ones  may  close  up 
spontaneously,  after  the  others  are  broken  up,  or  they  may  be 
treated  as  may  seem  best. 

External  fistula  may  be  treated  by  dilating  them  with 
tents  armed  with  caustic,  which  destroys  their  indurated 
walls,  or  simply  with  injections  of  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  vegetable  caustic,  followed  by  poultices,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  them  open  with  a  knife,  cauterize 
the  wall,  and  treat  them  as  any  other  wound,  that  is  to  say, 
they  should  be  healed  from  the  bottom.  The  blind  internal 
;  fistula  may  be  converted  into  a  complete  fistula,  by  passing 
a  strong  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  into  the  opening  in  the 
bowel,  and  forcing  it  through  the  integument  at  the  nearest 
point.  It  may  be  then  treated  as  the  others.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  to  keep 
the  blood  as  pure  as  possible.  If  there  be  syphilitic  contami- 
nation, give  freely  of  comp.  syr.  stillingia,  with  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  else  there  will  be  trouble  in  getting  your  patient 
well.  If  he  be  debilitated,  make  him  strong  by  good  diet, 
and  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics,  and  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  favorable  result  to  your  treatment. 

I  will  relate  one  case,  as  an  illustration  of  several  features 
of  this  disease.    Mrs.  M.,  several  years  ago,  noticed  that  her 
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linen  was  stained  by  matter  coining  from  her  bowel.  Eight 
or  nine  years  before  that,  she  had  a  small  chancre,  and  was 
treated  by  being  well  dosed  with  calomel.  At  any  rate,  she 
soon  lost  a  fine  6et  of  natural  teeth.  Previous  to  her  observ- 
ing the  matter,  6hp  had  much  uneasiness  and  weakness  in 
her  back.  About  three  years  afterward,  there  was  a  swell- 
ing near  the  anus  which  at  last  softened  and  opened  on  the 
surface,  discharging  dark  and  fetid  pus.  Afterward  at  dif 
ferent  times  other  openings  formed.  There  was  all  the  time 
and  at  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  her,  great  distress  in  her 
spine,  from  the  coccyx  upward,  and  in  the  loins.  Her 
health  became  much  prostrated. 

Three  or  four  years  after  the  first  symptoms,  an  abscess 
formed  in  the  vulva  on  the  left  wall,  and  opened  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  posterior  commissure,  and  remained  open.  She 
was  under  treatment  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Mott  of  this  city  all  the 
time  without  benefit.  On  examination,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
all  the  openings  communicated  with  the  main  fistulous  canal, 
but  the  internal  opening  could  not  be  found.  It  had  evi- 
dently begun  with  an  ulcer  forming  a  blind  internal  fistula. 
This  terminated  in  a  complete  fistula,  and  then  by  closure  of 
the  inner  opening,  when  the  pus  found  an  external  outlet.  A 
blind  external  fistula  was  formed,  with  various  branching 
canals.  This  result  is,  I  think,  quite  unusual.  I  passed  the 
ligature  into  the  main  canal,  puncturing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  tied  it,  tightening  it  every  few  days.  When  it  had 
partly  cut  through,  I  passed  another  ligature  through  the 
front  tube,  which  opened  into  the  other  at  about  its  middle. 
By  tightening  them  both  over  a  cork  they  were  60on  laid  open, 
although  the  canals  were  very  deep.  During  the  process, 
poultices  of  ulmus  fulva  sprinkled  with  laudanum  were  con- 
stantly applied  to  allay  the  inflammation  and  subdue  the 
pain.  She  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  for  6ome  time,  but 
soon  got  up  after  the  ligature  came  away.  The  treatment 
with  caustics,  as  before  described,  was  fully  carried  out,  her 
strength  supported,  &c,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  put 
her  upon  the  vegetable  alterative  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
for  the  contamination  of  the  blood.     She  speedily  got  rid  of 
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all  soreness,  and  all  the  distress  from  which  she  had  so  long 
suffered,  the  wound  healed  finely,  her  strength  and  flesh  re- 
turned and  she  bids  fair  to  live  a  long  life,  if  the  syphilitic 
taint  and  mercury  do  not  forbid  it.  She  was  during  the 
treatment  under  the  daily  care  of  Dr.  Wilcocks,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  was  her  family  physician. 
Xew  York,  63  W.  9th-stroet. 


Trichina  Spiralis  and  Trichinosis. 

BY   J.    M.    F.   BROWNE,   M.D.  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

[.Continued  from  page  12.] 

The  presence  of  trichinae  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
their  migration  to  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  consequence,  are  always  attended  with  more  or 
less  constitutional  disturbance.  There  is  a  pathological  con- 
dition induced  which  is  known  as  trichinosis.  The  symptoms 
of  this  condition  are  various.  Usually  within  the  first  ten 
days  after  ingestion  of  trichinous  flesh  there  is  more  or  less 
intestinal  irritation,  resulting  sometimes  in  diarrhea,  some- 
times in  dysentery.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  patient  if  the  intestinal  irritation  be  severe 
and  the  evacuations  abundant,  as,  in  that  case,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  most  of  the  trichinse  will  be  discharged  from  the 
intestine,  and  that  convalescence  will  immediately  follow. 
But  if  the  irritation  be  slight,  the  parasites  have  time  to 
grow,  to  move  about,  and  procreate.  Young  trichinae  are 
born  into  the  intestine,  and  immediately  commence  their  mi- 
gratory passage.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  period,  and  con- 
stitutes the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  In  this  stage  there 
are  muscular  and  febrile  symptoms,  caused  by  the  parasitic 
movements.  There  is  (Edematous  swelling,  accompained  by 
the  pain  and  soreness,  the  weakness  and  stiffness  character- 
istic of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse 
quick,  the  tongue  and  lips  parched,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance is  that  which  characterizes  typhoid  fever.    Sometimes 
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the  symptoms  are  very  acute,  and  death  occurs  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week.  Sometimes  they  proceed  more  slowly,  and 
after  a  time  convalescence  occurs,  with  chronic  disease,  ema- 
ciation and  loss  of  strength.  The  danger  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  migrating  animals.  A  patient  who 
has  only  a  dozen  or  two,  will  probably  have  no  perception  of 
it,  and  his  health  will  not  be  disturbed.  If,  however,  instead 
of  a  few  dozen,  he  has  that  many  thousands,  then  he  will  have 
pain  in  the  muscles,  stiffness,  weakness,  heaviness  in  his  limbs 
and  hoarseness  ;  but  these  symptoms  will  pass  away  and  he 
will  get  well.  But  if  instead  of  thousands,  millions  shall 
have  entered  the  muscular  system,  the  disturbance  is  greater 
and  the  danger  greater.  In  that  case,  the  patient  may  recover, 
but  the  probability  is  he  will  die  from  increasing  disturbance 
of  all  muscular  activity,  and  especially  that  of  respiration. 
From  the  best  experiments  that  have  been  made,  it  is  inferred 
that  about  two  months  mu6t  elapse  before  perfect  encapsula- 
tion of  the  trichinae  takes  place.  If,  therefore,  a  patient 
survives  during  this  length  of  time,  he  is  fairly  out  of  danger. 
Kature  herself  comes  to  his  relief,  and  works  a  cure  by  enclos- 
ing the  migrants  in  a  capsule  or  cyst.  It  were  desirable,  there- 
fore, if  the  process  of  encystation  could  be  promoted  or 
hastened.  Unfortunately,  however,  medicine  is  of  little  avail, 
except  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  If  it  is  discover- 
ed immediately  that  infested  meat  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  mischief  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  emetics  and 
drastic  cathartics.  These  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  worms 
before  their  migration  commences,  but  have  little  effect  when 
the  muscular  tissues  are  already  invaded.  The  worms  are  then 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and  have  to  be  permitted  to 
take  their  course.  A  medicine  that  would  kill  them  during 
their  migration  or  after  they  have  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
muscles  is  a  desideratum,  but  the  search  for  such  a  remedy  is 
almost  hopeless. 

This  revolting  disease  may  be  transmitted  from  the  lower 
animals  to  man,  and  from  man  to  the  lower  animals.  It  may 
be  transmitted  indefinitely  from  the  muscles  of  one  animal,  to 
the  intestines,  and  afterwards  to  the  muscles,  of  another,  and 
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from  the  muscles  of  the  second  to  the  intestines  of  the  third, 
and  so  on  without  limit.  This  was  fully  proved  in  the  year 
1860,  when  the  trichinal  epidemic  occurred  in  Germany.  The 
members  of  a  family,  living  on  a  farm  near  the  city  of  Dres- 
den, fell  sick  after  eating  sausages  made  out  of  the  ham  of  a 
hog  that  had  been  fatted  and  slaughtered  on  the  farm.  One 
of  the  family — a  servant  girl — died,  and  in  her  body  large 
numbers  of  trichinae  were  found.  With  the  muscles  of  this 
girl,  Virchow  made  a  series  of  experiments.  He  fed  a  morsel 
of  it  to  a  rabbit,  which  sickened  in  a  short  time,  and  died  in 
a  month,  its  flesh  being  full  of  trichinae.  Some  of  the  flesh 
of  this  rabbit  he  fed  to  a  second  rabbit,  which  also  sickened 
and  died  in  a  month.  With  the  meat  of  the  second,  three 
other  rabbits  were  fed ;  of  these,  two  died  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  and  the  third  died  in  the  fourth  week.  The  flesh  of 
these  he  fed  to  another  animal,  which,  having  eaten  but 
little,  lived  six  weeks.  In  all  these,  the  muscles,  after  death, 
were  found  filled  with  trichinae. 

Trichinae  have  been  found  in  blackbirds,  hawks,  and 
other  birds,  and  also  in  moles,  cats,  rats,  mice  and  hogs.  In 
the  natural  course  of  events,  and  under  ordinary  circnrastan 
ces,  it  is  the  carnivorous  animals  alone  that  are  liable  to  be 
infested  with  them.  Still  it  is  possible  for  herbivorons 
animals  also  to  be  infested.  They  are  not  so  scrupulously 
particular  in  the  choice  of  their  food  that  they  may  not 
occasionally  swallow  meat ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  rabbit 
or  calf  will  swallow  small  pieces  of  flesh  if  they  are  placed  in 
its  mouth.  By  accident,  therefore,  an  herbivorous  animal 
might  eat  trichinous  meat,  and  its  flesh,  in  consequence,  be 
filled  with  trichinae.  Infestation  may  occur  in  another  way, 
also.  If,  for  instance,  the  intestines  of  an  animal  contain 
pregnant  trichinae,  the  contents  of  the  intestines  will  also 
contain  them.  Now,  if  any  animal  eat  the  contents,  it  will 
undoubtedly  become  infested.  Hogs,  it  is  well  known,  eat 
excrement;  hence  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  trichinous 
without  eating  flesh. 

Carnivorous  animals,  however,  being  most  liable  to  be  in- 
fested are  most  dangerous  to  man  ;  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
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all,  is  the  hog.  It  is  well  known  that  this  animal  is  not  dainty 
in  the  selection  of  his  food.  Eating  anything  and  everything 
in  the  shape  of  food  that  comes  in  his  way,  he  is  specially 
liable  to  trichinal  infestation.  By  investigations  in  Chicago, 
in  1866,  it  was  found  that  of  all  the  hogs  brought  to  that 
market  two  per  cent,  were  trichinous.  Pork-eaters,  therefore, 
are  in  daily  danger  of  infestation,  unless  they  are  particular 
to  prepare  the  meat  in  such  a  way  as  to  kill  the  worms.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  is  so  good  as  thorough  cooking.  Smoking 
andsalting  afford  but  little  security,  but  subjecting  them  to  a 
long-continued  temperature  of  212  degrees  completely  de- 
stroys them.  Dr.  Rupprecht  mentions  an  instance,  however, 
in  which  both  boiling  and  frying  failed  to  destroy  their  vital- 
ity. "  In  Hettstadt,"  says  he,  "  sausage  was  prepared  as 
follows^:  the  pork  and  its  rind  were  boiled  from  1J  to  2 
hours  in  a  kettle,  and  was  then  minced  and  filled.  The 
sausage  was  then  boiled  from  \  to  f  of  an  hour.  A  portion 
of  this  sausage,  fried  in  a  pan  until  the  fat  drained  off,  was 
eaten  by  a  family  of  five  persons.  All  these  persons  soon 
fell  sick,  and  .one,  a  young  boy,  died.  By  this  morsel  of  fried 
sausage  they  were  undoubtedly  infested ;  they  had  eaten  no 
other  part  of  the  animal,  nor  had  they  partaken  again  of  the 
sausage  itself. 

The  use  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog  is  never  unattended  with 
danger,  unless  after  minute  microscopic  examination.  His 
filthy  carcase  was  never  intended  as  an  article  of  food  ;  and 
Moses  was  right  in  pronouncing  it  unclean,  and  forbidding 
its  use  to  his  followers.  However,  if  it  must  be  eaten,  let  it 
first  be  thoroughly  cooked.  Germans  are  more  liable  to 
trichinal  infestation  than  any  other  people,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  ham,  pork  and  sausages 
uncooked.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  cases  of  trichinosis  that  have 
occurred  in  America  were  among  the  Germans. 

The  danger  in  eating  trichinous  meat,  as  previously 
stated,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  worms 
ingested.  This  has  been  verified,  by  direct  experiments.  A 
rabbit  which  ate  only  a  very  small  portion  of  meat  contain- 
ing but  a  few  trichinae  did  not  become  diseased.     A  woman, 
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who  ate  raw  meat  on  bread,  died.  Her  child,  that  only 
licked  the  spoon  with  which  she  had  spread  the  meat,  was 
slightly  6ick. 

Some  persona  have  supposed  that  trichinosis  is  a  new 
disease,  but  the  probability  is  it  is  as  old  as  the  different 
species  of  animals  in  which  it  has  of  late  years  appeared.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Israelitish  lawgiver, 
observing  not  only  that  the  hog  ate  unclean  and  putrid  food, 
but  also  that  disease  followed  the  use  of  pork  and  ham, 
was  induced,  on  these  accounts,  to  denounco  the  animal  as 
unclean,  and  to  prohibit  the  eating  of  its  flesh  among  the 
Jewish  people. 

80  East  19ih-Btreet,  New  York. 


Acute  Rheumatism— A  Case  in  Practice. 

BY   O.   L.    SOUTHWORTH,  M.  D. 

I  was  recently  called  to  treat  a  son  of  James  Miller,  aged 
nine  years,  who  had  acute  rheumatism  symptoms — loss  of 
strength,  shivering,  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness.  Pulse,  90, 
rather  weak,  heart  sounds  normal,  considerable  febrile 
symptoms,  and  excessive  pain  at  first  in  the  hip  and  knees  ; 
but  subseqently  extended  to  both  legs  and  arms.  Tongue, 
white ;  the  skin,  dry  and  hot ;  the  bowels,  costive.  The  legs 
were  very  much  swollen,  and  so  painful  that  he  could  not 
bear  them  to  be  touched.  His  mother  told  me  that  he  had 
an  uncle  who  died  with  rheumatism,  and  that  she  herself 
was  subject  to  it.  The  boy  had  taken  off  his  boots,  and  ex- 
posed his  feet  to  the  damp  ground  while  his  skin  was  bath- 
ed with  perspiration.  He  had  thus  taken  cold,  and  the 
above  symptoms  followed. 

Treatment. — First  ordered  his  limbs  wrapped  up  in 
wool,  then  applied  bottles  of  hot  water  to  his  arms  and  along 
the  body  down  the  legs  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  For  the 
-  thirst  I  let  him  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade.  Gave 
nitrate  potassa  in  four-grain  doses  every  three  hours,  with 
a  warm  tea  made  from  the  salvia  officinalis.    Then  formed 
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a  mixture  consisting  of  ten  drops  tinct.  aconitum  napellus 
and  thirty  teaspoonfnls  of  cold  water;  ordering  a  tea- 
spoonful  given  every  fifteen  minutes  until  he  got  to  sweat- 
ing freely ;  after  that  time,  every  two  hours.  Left  four 
drachms  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  be  given  after  perspiration 
was  induced. 

Second  Day. — The  swelling  of  the  joints  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, but  the  pain  still  very  acute ;  he  was  sweating  freely. 
The  nitrate  of  potassa  operated  on  the  kidneys,  and  pro- 
duced a  free  flow  of  high  colored  urine  and  a  considerable 
deposit  of  lithatee.  Bowels  freely  open;  pulse,  74;  dis- 
continued the  aconite  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  continued 
the  nitrate  of  potassa  and  left  tinct.  rhus  toxicodendron ; 
ten  drops  to  thirty  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water ;  ordering  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  These  two  last  remedies  with 
the  lemonade  operated  so  favorably  that  in  six  days  he  was 
able  to  ride  out,  and  in  ten  days  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
school. 

I  rely  on  the  nitrate  of  pot&ssa  and  the  tinct.  of  rhus 
toxicodendron  in  all  cases  of  rheumatism,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  and  have  never  failed,  in  any  acute  case,  to  effect  a 
speedy  cure. 

Leostardsyille,  K  Y.,  July,  1869. 


Clinieal  Record  of  Cases  Treated  at  the  Eelectie  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED   BY  JOHN   II.  FITCH,   M.  D. 

Thomas  P.,  aged  51,  native  of  Ireland,  married  March 
9th,  1869.  Suffers  from  a  dyspepsia  of  15  years'  standing, 
and  imagines  himself  affected  with  an  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  Has  great  soreness  and  tenderness  in  the  epigas- 
tric and  left  hypochondriac  regions;  acidity,  flatulence, 
headache,  dizziness,  and  irregular  bowels.     Prescribed 

]£. — Podophyllum,  grs.  iij  ;  juglaudinae,  grs.  x;  con. 
tr.  atrop.  belladonnse,  3ss;  fld.  ext.  zingiberis,  3j  ;  syr.  rhei 
ct  potassae,  comp.  %iv ;  M.  Take  one  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day. 
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March  30th. — Says  he  feels  better  than  he  has  felt  for 
years.  Has  entirely  recovered  from  flatulence  and  gastric 
pain,  and  his  general  condition  is  much  improved. 

IjL — Podophyllinee,  grs.  iij ;  juglandinae,  gre.  xxx;  tr. 
sanguinarise,  3  ij ;  Ad.  ext.  apocyni,  3  i ;  syr.  rhei  et  potass® 
comp.   3  ij ;    aquae,  3  iv.     M.   Take  a  teaspoonful   3  times 

daily. 

May  \Zih. — Discharged. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  48,  native  of  New  York,  presented  herself 
Oct.  31st,  1868,  suffering  from  asthma  with  bronchial  irri- 
tation and  dyspepsia.  Two  years  ago,  she  contracted  a  cold 
which  left  her  with  a  severe  cough,  expectorated  profusely 
for  several  months  afterwards,  cough  became  dry  and  hack- 
ing ;  is  now  very  distressing.  Has  wandering  pains  in 
chest.  Distressing  dyspnoea  with  loud  wheezing  at  night ; 
appetite  indifferent,  with  a  foul  tongue,  and  appearance 
generally  emaciated. 

IjL — Fid.' ext.  podophylli,  ^  xl.  fld.  ext.  leptandrae  3iss  ; 
fld.  ext.  populi  tremuloidis,  3 1  j  ;  fld.  ext.  euonymi,  fld.  ext. 
cimicifugse,  aa  3  j  ;  syr.  rhei  et  potasste  comp.  3*.  M.  A 
teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Ijfc. — Silphii  fld.  ext.  3ij  ;  syr.  lungwort  (Kunze's)  3 iij; 
M.     A  teaspoonful  as  occasion  may  require. 

Nov.  7th. — Is  troubled  no  more  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Less  irritation  of  stomach ;  appetite  beginning  to  re- 
turn.  Looks  better.     Treatment  continued. 

Nov.  21st. — Discharged. 

Miss  S.,  aged  20,  native  of  New  York,  unmarried.  Ap- 
plied April  15th,  1869.  Suffering  from  amenorrhea  with 
disordered  digestion.  Took  a  cold  seven  weeks  ago ;  has  pul- 
monary irritation  and  sore  throat.  No  appetite,  costive 
bowels,  weak  and  indisposed  to  active  exertion.  Appear- 
ance of  countenance  anxious,  Buffers  much  from  headache 
and  a  dry  cough. 

IjL — Fld.  ext.  podophylli,  fld.  ext.  hydrastis,  aa,  3iss; 
fld.  ext.  leptandrce,  fld.  ext.  cimicifugse,  aa,  3  iij  5  fld.  ext. 
nuc.  vomicae,  3  ss ;  syr.  lungwort  comp.  5iv.  M.  A  tea- 
spoonful three  times  a  day. 
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April  28th. — Improving.  Cough  lessened  ;  strength  and 
appetite  improved. 

May  26th. — Discharged.     Cared. 

M.  K.  aged  38,  native  of  Ireland,  married.  March  30th. 
Wishes  advice  for  what  he  fancies  to  be  a  serious  disease 
affecting  his  lungs.  Suffers  from  indigestion,  cough,  severe 
pain  and  soreness  in  chest,  mostly  in  lower  portion  and  on 
left  side.  Nausea  felt  mostly  in  the  morning  and  after 
meals.  Nocturnal  perspiration,  acidity  of  stomach,  with  a 
loaded  tongue  and  costive  bowels.  Considerably  reduced  in 
flesh,  took  a  severe  cold  three  weeks  ago,  and  since  then  has 
been  treated  by  a  physician  without  effect. 

9. — Podophyllum,  grs.  iij ;  macrotinae,  pruninae,  aa, 
grs.  x,  juglandinae,  grs.  xxv,  tr.  sanguinariae,  3  ij;  syr.  rhei 
et  potass©,  §  iv.     M.  A  teaspoonful  3  or  i  times  a  day. 

April  Zd. — Returns  very  much  better,  has  now  no  nausea 
nor  acidity  of  stomach.     Continue  treatment. 

9- — Podophyllinae,  grs.  ij,  macrotinae,  grs.  x,  juglandinae, 
grs.  xxv,  tr.  sanguin arise,  3  ij  ;  Ad.  ext.  strych.  nuc.  vomicae, 
3  bs  ;  fld.  ext.  apocyni,  3  j  ;  syr.  rhei  et  potassae  coinp.  aquae 
aa  5  ij.    M.  A  teaspoonful  3  times  a  day. 

April  17th  — Discharged. 

Michael  G.,  aged  55,  native  of  Ireland,  married.  Dys- 
pepsia, with  which  he  has  been  affected  10  or  12  years. 
Suffers  from  severe  pain  in  the  hypochondria  on  exertion. 
Fluttering  of  the  heart.  Indifference  to  food,  loss  of  strength 
and  costive  bowels.  Has  been  much  of  the  time  unable  to 
work. 

#. — Podophylli  fld.  ext.,  leptandrae  fld.  ext.,  aa  3  i j  ; 
fraserinae,  3  ss ;  syr.  rhei  et  potassee  comp.  §  iss  ;  aquae,  £ij. 
M.   A  teaspoonful  3  times  daily. 

June  1th. — Improving  ;  pain  in  side  disappeared ;  feels 
better ;  still  indifferent  appetite.  Increased  the  amount  of 
fraserin  to  double  its  proportion  in  former  prescription. 

June  12th. — Reports  great  improvement.  Appetite  is 
now  good.  Rapidly  gaining  strength.  Will  go  to  work 
next  week. 

Renewed  medicine  and  discharged. 
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Barbara  C,  aged  40,  native  of  Scotland,  married.  April 
22d.  Dyspepsia,  The  patient  is  very  subject  to  "  bilious  at- 
tacks." Suffers  from  nausea  and  thirst.  Has  a  strawberry- 
like  tongue,  much  coated  and  congested.  Weakness  and 
pain  in  back  and  epigastrium.  Has  an  enlarged  spleen. 
Bowels  very  irregular,  one  motion  in  7  to  10  days. 

9- — Podophyllum,  grs.  iij,  juglandinae,  grs.  xx,  tr.  san- 
guinarise,  3iss ;  fid.  ext.  apocyni  3j  ;  Ad.  ext.  nuc.  vomicae, 
3ss;  syr.  rhei  et  potasses,  Jj;  aquae  %iv.  M.  A  tea- 
spoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

April  29th. — Somewhat  improved,  continue. 

May  6ih. — Had  an  obstinate  attack  of  bilious  vomiting. 
Continue  ;  increase  the  proportion  of  podophyllum. 

May  26th. — Stomach  now  seems  to  discharge  its  function 
well.  Still  feels  weak.  Coldness  at  extremities.  Give 
strychnia  in  -^  grain  doses,  3  times  a  day,  and  continue 
other  remedies. 

May  Slst. — Much  better ;  increasing  in  strength  ;  a  fair 

appetite;    tongue   clean.    Gave  tr.  ferri  chloridi,  gtt.   xv. 

three  times  a  day,  and  pill  cathartic  comp.  as  occasion 
may  be. 

June  19th. — Discharged. 


4*** 


PERISCOPE. 

Uses  of  Marrow. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  received  an  inter- 
esting communication  from  Dr.  Neumann,  on  the  physiolog- 
ical action  of  marrow  in  the  animal  economy.  In  his  opinion 
this  substance  contained  in  bones  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  blood,  and  red  cellules  are  constantly  being 
formed  in  it.  He  remarks  that  when  the  elements  of  the  red 
marrow  of  bones  are  examined  in  the  human  frame  and  in 
that  of  the  rabbit,  one  always  finds  red  blood-cells,  each  con- 
taining a  nucleus,  clearly  distinguishable,  by  their  yellowish 
hue  and  by  a  more  homogeneons  consistency,  from  the  other 
numerous  cells  resembling  corpuscles  of  lymph,  which  he 
considers  to  be  partly  colorless  blood-cells  and  partly  others 
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of  the  medullary  tissue.  Some  of  the  former  have  a  simple 
nucleus,  the  outline  of  which  is  well  determined  ;  others  con 
tain  one  divided  in  several  parts  not  so^clearly  defined  ;  and 
in  some  the  nucleus  seems  to  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  latter  constitute  a  transition  between  the  embryonary 
and  the  blood-cells.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  tran- 
sition from  the  lymphatic  to  the  red  cells  is  effected  in  the 
vessels  or  otherwise,  the  author  of  the  paper  has  endeavored 
to  separate  these  vessels  from  their  ordinary  contents,  and 
has  thus  found  that  the  transition  forms  described  originate 
in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  medullary  tissues  which  form  a 
close  network.  The  latter,  according  to  his  observations,  are 
rich  in  colorless  elements,  a  fact  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
marrow  of  frogs.  To  conclude,  therefore,  the  author  thinks 
that  the  cells  of  marrow  resembling  those  of  lymph  are  an 
element  from  which  new  red  blood  cells  are  being  constantly 
formed,  in  order  to  replace  the  elements  of  the  blood  which 
are  being  constantly  destroyed,  either  by  physiological  or  by 
pathological  action. 

Tracheotomy  in  Syphilitic  Lesions  of  the  Air-passages. 

M.  Trklat  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Acaddmie  de 
Medecine  a  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  conclusions :  1.  Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  air-passages  ne- 
cessitating tracheotomy  may  arise  at  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  during  the  tertiary  period. 
Their  nature,  seat,  and  extent  vary,  but  yet  they  are  of  most 
common  occurrence  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  larynx.  2.  The  obstruction  they  give  rise  to  may 
arise  suddenly,  but  it  is  in  general  more  gradual,  and  supplies 
an  element  of  diagnosis.  3.  An  attentive  study  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  characterizing  obstruction  of  the  lai*3rnx  and 
of  the  trachea  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  these 
two  orders  of  lesions  which  it  is  of  such  importance  to  re- 
cognize with  regard  to  prognosis  and  therapeutics.  4.  The 
diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  loss  or  preservation  of  the  voice, 
on  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  the  dyspnoea,  and  on  laryn- 
goscopy examination.  5.  Excellent  results  have  followed 
upon  tracheotomy  in  laryngeal  obstructions,  while  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  only  been  attended  by  failure  in  tracheal  ob- 
structions. 6.  When  the  operation  is  indicated,  it  should  be 
executed  without  delay,  as  death  may  result  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  sudden  suffocative  paroxysm.  7.  Although  trach- 
eotomy offers  so  few  chances  of  success  in  contractions  of  the 
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trachea,  it  should  nevertheless  be  tried,  after  a  diagnosis  which 
may  have  to  be  rendered  more  accurate  and  precise  during 
the  course  of  the  operation.  8.  The  operation  requires  to  be 
modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  and  success 
is  only  to  be  hoped  for  when  the  obstruction  can  be  passed 
and  dilated  by  means  of  a  suitable  canula.  In  the  contrary 
case  failure  is  certain.  9.  When  tracheotomy  is  followed  by 
a  cure,  the  period  during  which  the  canula  has  to  be  retained 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions.  The  medical 
treatment  must  be  resumed  as  soon  after  the  operation  as 
possible,  and  carefully  persisted  in.  The  employment  of  M. 
Broca's  canula  (its  opening  limited  to  inspiration)  enables  us 
to  exactly  determine  the  epoch  at  which  the  [canula  may  be 
removed  and  the  wound  healed  without  incurring  any  dan- 
ger.— Med.  limes  and  Oaz^  Dec.  19,  1868. 


Hypodermic  Use  of  Stimulants. 

Pkofessor  Halford  treats  snake-bite  by  injecting  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  directly  into  the  veins,  with  the  object  of 
insuring  its  immediate  transit  to  the  nervous  centres  and  thus 
effecting  their  direct  stimulation. 

Dr.  D.  Weir  Mitchell,  New  York  Medical  Journal^  re- 

fards  this  "  a  perfectly  rational  means  of  rousing  the  enfee- 
led  heart,"  and  thinks  that  where  immediate  stimulation  is 
the  paramount  indication,  "  alcohol  might  be  used  hypoder- 
mically  or  be  thrown  into  a  vein  with  success." 
The  editor  of  the  Medical  Bulletin  says : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  suggestion, 
for  we  have  given  it  a  practical  trial.  Some  two  years  since 
we  were  called  to  a  lady  who  seemed  to  be  in  articuh  mortis 
as  the  result  of  an  acute  and  prostrating  diarrhoea.  Her  skin 
was  cold,  her  muscles  rigid,  her  respiration  scarcely  distin- 
guished, her  face  Hippocratic,  her  pulse  imperceptible,  and 
her  heart  beating  reluctantly  and  feebly.  The  collapse  was 
so  profound  that  there  scarcely  seemed  a  probability  of  res- 
cuing her  from  the  embrace  of  death.  Appreciating  the  fact 
that  it  was  too  late  to  administer  remedies  either  by  tne  mouth 
or  rectum,  we  immediately  injected,  subcutaneously,  several 
drachms  of  whisky  in  an  undiluted  state.  In  an  instant  the 
heart  felt  the  stimulus,  started  from  its  lethargy,  and  propelled 
throughout  the  system  a  full  tide  of  vitalizing  blood.  The 
pulse  came  out  at  the  wrist,  the  lungs  grew  more  active,  heat 
returned  to  the  surface,  and  her  lustreless  eyes  gleamed  again 
with  the  light  of  life.     Under  the  employment  of  appropri- 
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ate  remedies  this  lady  gradually  recovered,  and  is  now  a  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  fact  that  4  alcohd  may  be  used  subdenni- 
cally  with  success,'  in  cases  of  extreme  prostration. 

u  Since  then  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to 
4  rouse  the  heart' in  cases  of  profound  collapse,  by  introdu- 
cing alcohol  under  the  skin  ;  and  have  accomplished  results 
in  this  connection  which  otherwise  would  have  been  impos- 
sible." 


Treatment  of  Lead-Poisoning. 

Dr.  William  Frank-Smith  states  {Lancet)  that  in  lead- 
poisoning  the  treatment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  has  been 
less  efficacious  in  his  practice  than  that  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  sulphates.  The  formula  used  by  him,  which  acts, 
he  says,  "  with  remarkable  celerity  and  certainty  "  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  one 
grain :  strychnia,  one  thirty-sixth  of  a  grain  ;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  five  minims ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  drachm ; 
water,  one  ounce  :  three  times  a  day. 


Non-Ligation  of  the  Uiribilical  Cord. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Kellar  has  written  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  recounting  the  results 
of  fifteen  cases  in  which  he  left  the  funis  untied.  This  prac- 
tice, it  will  be  remembered,  was  advocated  some  time  ago 
by  Dr.  King,  of  Washington,  who  claims  for  it  many  and 
important  advantages  over  the  method  of  ligation.  In  order 
to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  thoroughly, 
Dr.  Kellar  took  thirty  cases  in  the*  lying-in  ward  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  in  fifteen  of  which  he  applied  the  custom- 
ary ligatures  to  the  umbilical  cord,  while  in  the  remaining 
fifteen  this  procedure  was  omitted.  The  progress  of  every 
case  was  closely  watched,  and  every  symptom  carefully 
noted.  Of  the  infanta  whose  cords  were  tied,  "  four  had 
severe  diarrhoea,  necessitating  medical  interference,  but  no 
jaundice.  In  eleven  cases  the  liver  was  much  enlarged,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  ilium.  Seven  cases  had  profound  jaun- 
dice with  clay -colored  stools.  In  four  cases  the  6kin  present- 
ed a  slight  icteroid  appearance,  while  in  the  remaining  four 
the  skin  was  clear  (these,  however,  were  the  ones  that  had 
diarrhoea,)  and  as  for  colic,  this  seemed  to  be  a  complaint 
shared  in  common  by  all,  and  seemingly  these  little  ones 
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were  more  troublesome,  requiring  more  attention,  appeared 
more  fretful,  in  a  word,  they  were  not  as  good  babies  as  those 
in  which  the  umbilical  cord  was  not  tied." 

Of  the  untied  umbilical  cords,  the  seventh  was  divided 
while  the  funis  was  still  pulsating  strongly,  and  the  result 
was  a  I068  of  about  three  ounces  of  blood.  The  case,  how- 
ever, progressed  favorably,  and,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  cases,  "  the  cord  dropped  off  about  the  fifth  day ;  no 
evidence  of  jaundice  ;  not  often  annoyed  with  colic;  bowels 
were  very  regular;  appetites  were  good,  and  sleep  was 
sound." 

The  mode  adopted  for  division  of  the  cord  was  by  means 
of  "  a  dull  pair  of  blunt-pointed  pocket  scissors,"  which 
"  hack  through  the  cord,  not  at  one  cut,  but  by  a  sort  of 
nibbling  process."  No  dressing  of  any  kind  was  applied. — 
Med.  Gazette. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  Manual  op  Elementary  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical.  By  George  Fownes,  F.  R.  S.,  late  Professor 
of  Practical  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London.  From 
the  Tenth  Revised  and  Corrected  English  Edition.  Edited 
by  Robert  Bridges,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-seven  Illustrations — 800  pages.  Henry  C.  Lea,  Phil- 
adelphia.   New  York :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia, 
we  have  received  the  American  reprint  of  the  tenth  revised  and 
corrected  English  edition  of  Fownes'  Elementary  Chemistry. 

This  admirable  treatise  of  Professor  Fownes  has  been  before 
the  public  for  two  and  twenty  years ;  and  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held  is  attested  by  the  number  of  editions  through  which 
it  has  passed  during  that  time.  The  distinguished  author  lived 
to  see  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  two  editions ;  and  the  last  days 
— almost  the  last  hours — of  his  life  were  spent  in  making  correc- 
tions and  revisions  for  the  third.  The  progress  of  chemical 
science  is  so  rapid,  and  its  discoveries  so  numerous,  that  any 
treatise,  however  faithfully  it  may  represent  the  state  of  the 
science  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  must  necessarily  undergo 
frequent  and  thorough  revision.  By  such  revisions,  the  treatise 
before  us  has  always  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  science. 
The  English  editors  of  the  present  edition — H.  Bence  Jones  and 
Henry  Watts — have  made  considerable  alterations,  emendations, 
and  additions  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican editor  has  added  some  valuable  notes  and  illustrations. 
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In  glancing  through  the  book,  we  notice  that  the  Atomic 
weights  used  are  those  now  generally  received  among  Chemists. 
We  notice  farther,  that  the  nomenclature  has  been  simplified  by 
discarding  the  word  u  of"  in  the  names  of  salts ;  thus,  instead  of 
"  nitrate  of  potash,"  "  nitrate  of  silver,"  "  sulphate  of  zinc,"  <fcc. : 
"  silver  nitrate,"  u  potash  nitrate,"  "  zinc  sulphate,"  &c,  are  used. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  modern  usage,  and,  on  account  of  its 
brevity,  is  deemed  an  improvement.  The  weights  and  measures 
used  are  those  of  the  French  decimal  system ;  and  temperatures 
are  expressed  on  the  centigrade  scale,  except  where  the  con- 
trary is  expressly  stated. 

We  have  read  with  unusual  interest  a  few  of  the  sections  of 
organic  and  animal  chemistry,  and  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  matter  and  style.  Every  page  not  only  affords  important 
information,  but  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  fulness 
of  explanation  and  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  style  invest 
it  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness,  and  render  the  perusal  a  positive 
pleasure. 

In  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form,  the  work  is  a 
faithful  reflex  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  science,  and  merits 
a  continuance  of  that  popularity  which  it  has  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  enjoyed.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  both  of 
medical  students  and  of  the  general  reader,  and  cordially  en- 
dorse it  as  one  of  the  very  best  chemical  treatises  that  have  ever 
been  published. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  executed  in  the  tasteful 
and  substantial  style  that  characterize  the  books  that  issue  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea. 


The  American  Ybab  Book  and  National  Register  fob  1869. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  recently  placed  on  our  table.  It 
is  the  initial  volume  of  a  proposed  annual,  and  is  intended  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  information  concerning  the  pub- 
lic institutions,  finances,  resources,  and  trade  of  this  country,  and 
the  political,  financial,  and  social  condition  of  other  countries. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  contains  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  most  interesting  matter,  astronomical,  historical, 
political,  financial,  commercial,  agricultural,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious. A  work  of  the  kind  has  been  greatly  needed,  especially 
since  the  suspension  of  the  National  Almanac. 

The  Year  Book  and  Register  is  edited  by  David  N.  Camp. 
It  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  contains  eight  hundred  pages. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  the  most  valu- 
able and  complete  statistical  compend  ever  published  in  the 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL. 
Notional  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

The  mission  of  Eclecticism  is  to  modify  and  improve  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  a  splendid  mission,  and  right  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  is  it  being  fulfilled.  Of  her  career  thus  far 
Eclecticism  may  well  be  proud ;  of  the  victories  she  has  won 
she  may  justly  boast.  Through  her  influence,  the  lancet  rusts 
in  its  etui ;  and  mercury,  arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  drugs 
are  gradually  going  into  disuse.  Through  her  influence  the 
statute  books  of  the  country  have  been  purged  of  those  laws 
which  were  so  illiberal  and  unjust  to  all  physicians  save  those 
of  the  Allopathic  School.  Her  progress  has  been  rapid,  almost 
without  parallel.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  her  friends  and  follow- 
ers were  few.  Scarcely  a  decade  has  passed  since  they  might 
have  been  counted  by  hundreds.  Widely  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  they  were  imperfectly  organized  and  almost  without 
influence.  From  a  handful,  however,  they  have  increased  to  a 
host.  They  are  now  counted  by  thousands,  and  are  every- 
where organized  into  active  working  societies.  In  at  least 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  such  organizations  exist ;  and 
every  yearly  meeting  of  these  societies  witnesses  the  accession 
of  many  new  members. 

Still,  the  organization  is  not  yet  complete.  To  insure  a 
more  efficient  working  capacity,  we  need,  and  must  have,  a 
national  organization.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  various 
State  societies  are  beginning  to  realize  this.  Iowa  and  New 
York  are  prominent  in  urging  its  importance.'  At  the  late 
meetings  of  the  societies  of  these  two  States,  the  matter  was 
fully  and  earnestly  discussed ;  and  the  State  society  of  New 
York  suggested  New  York  City,  and  the  third  Wednesday  in 
September,  1870,  as  a  suitable  place  and  time  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  In  making 
this  suggestion,  however,  they  wished  it  understood  that  while 
they  preferred  New  York,  they  would  cheerfully  yield  in  favor 
of  any  other  city  that  might  be  considered  by  the  majority  more 
central  and  more  easy  of  access. 

Let  us,  then,  have  our  first  Eclectic  Medical  Association  in 
September,  1870.    If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
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present  imperfect  organization  ;  if  objectionable  laws  have  been 
blotted  from  the  statute  books ;  if  the  lancet  has  been  banished 
and  poisoned  drugs  driven  into  desuetude,  what  may  we  not 
expect  to  accomplish  under  a  more  perfect  organization  ?  Such 
an  organization  is  the  requisite  of  complete  success.  Let  us  per- 
fect it,  then,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  will  unite  us  more 
closely  together;  it  will  give  us  more  power  and  more  in- 
fluence; it  will  increase  our  working  capacity,  enable  us  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  thus  assure  the 
perpetuation  of  our  favorite  system  of  practice. 


The  Progress  of. the  Age— Why  not  accept  its  Results? 

The  Canadian  people,  aided  by  their  Eclectic  and  Homoeopa- 
thic physicians,  have  repealed  all  laws  which  discriminated  be- 
tween schools  of  medicine,  and  have  enacted  in  their  stead 
liberal  and  just  laws,  placing  all  schools  of  medicine  precisely  on 
the  same  footing.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  should  be  bestowed 
on  one  branch  of  the  profession  and  not  on  another.  All  should 
be  treated  alike. 

The  repeal  of  the  old  laws  has  disturbed  the  repose  of  Cana- 
dian allopathy ;  and  that  sleepy  old  fogy  is  rubbing  his  eyes  and" 
trying  to  get  sufficiently  awake  to  cry  out  against  progress. 
The  following,  by  telegraph,  evinces  the  old  gentleman's  disquiet : 

Toronto,  July  15,  1869. 

"  At  the  Medical  Council  of  Ontario,  in  session  here,.  Dr.. 
Agnew  gave  notice  of  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  new  medical 
act,  and  resolving  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Legislature 
be  petitioned  to  repeal  the  clauses  uniting  the  homceopathists* 
and  eclectics  with  the  regular  medical  profession.  The  resolu- 
tion came  up  for  discussion  to-night." 

His  petitions  and  his  outcries,  however,  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Science,  religion,  medicine,  politics — every  form  of  thought  and 
action — should  and  must  be  free.  Schools  of  medicine,  like  in- 
dividual enterprise,  must  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and 
success  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  merit,  in  medicine,  as  well  as 
in  war. 

The  new  school  of  medicine  has  many  claims  on  mankind, 
but  declines  to  parade  or  prefer  them.     All  it  asks  of  the  State 
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or  of  mankind  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Let  it  be  judged 
of  by  its  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  That  is  the 
proper  standard.  By  that  it  would  stand  or  fall.  Its  success 
alone  has  commended  it  to  the  masses  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  taken  hold  of  the  hearts,  as  well  as  the 
understandings,  of  the  people.  They  know  its  worth,  and  ap- 
preciate its  claims,  and  will  never  consent  to  see  it,  with  all  its 
improvements  and  progress,  persecuted  and  proscribed,  and 
allopathy,  with  its  old  fogy  practice,  its  mercurializing,  blistering, 
and  blood-letting,  reinstated.  They  would  as  soon  consent  to 
the  abolishment  of  railroad  travel,  and  go  back  to  the  lumbering 
old  stage  coach,  or  to  the  abolishment  of  reaping  machines  and 
go  back  to  the  sickle  and  scythe. 

Why  will  Allopathy  continue  to  fight  against  progress? 
Why  cling  to  the  stage-coach  of  the  olden  time  ?  The  vehicle 
is  worn  out,  its  motive  power  exhausted.  We  invite  the  old 
gentleman  with  his  conservatism  and  his  gout  to  leave  it,  and 
come  and  take  passage  in  the  car  of  medical  progress.  Our  car 
is  strong,  the  engine  powerful,  and  the  track  new ;  and  we  can 
promise  him  a  quick  ride  and  comparative  comfort  for  his  poda- 
gral  toes. 

We  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  Canadian  government 
to  believe  for  a  minute  that  Dr.  Agnew's  motion  will  have  any 
effect.  Reforms  and  improvements  are  onward  and  forward. 
The  last  battle  for  old  fogyism  has  been  fought.  Its  champions, 
though  skilful,  have  been  defeated  and  routed.  The  intelligence 
of  the  Canadian  people  forbids  us  to  think  they  will  go  back- 
ward. 

Allopathy  may  fuss  and  fume  and  write  petitions,  but  the 
course  of  the  people  will  be  onward  still. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  following 
telegram : 

"  Toronto,  July  16,  1869. 

"The  Medical  Council  were  engaged  to-day  in  discussing 
Dr.  Agnew's  motion  for  an  amendment  to  the  new  medical  act. 
After  an  animated  debate,  Dr.  Brouse  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  many  to  the  bill, 
they  were  prepared  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  make  it  accept- 
able by  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  vote  of  20  to  7.  The  educational  scheme 
for  primarv  and  final  examinations  was  then  adopted  by  the 
Honioeopathists,  Allopaths,  and  Eclectics." 
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Irregular  Practitioners, 

Editors  of  the  Review  : — I  am  a  tyro  in  medicine,  and  am 
in  quest  of  information.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
who  are  the  "  quacks "  and  "  irregular  practitioners "  of  the 
day?  They  are  often  alluded  to  by  physicians,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  who  are  meant.  If,  by  asking  this  favor  at 
your  hands,  I  trespass  on  your  patience  or  time,  pray  excuse  me, 
on  the  ground  that  the  novice  or  epopt  has  a  claim  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  hierophant. 

\\  hat  are  "  quacks  "  ?  Are  they  a  peculiar  species  of  animal, 
or  do  they  belong  to  the  genus  homo  f  Are  they  indigenous 
to  America,  or  can  they  be  found  only  in  foreign  countries? 
If  they  form  a  part  of  the  human  family,  in  what  respect  do 
they  differ  from  other  men  ? 

I  have  speculated  much  as  to  the  phrase  "  irregular  practi- 
tioners ",  but  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  its  proper  acceptation.  I 
presume  an  "  irregular  practitioner  J?  is  one  who  practises  irre- 
gularly ;  but  here  I  am  at  a  loss,  for  I  don't  know  by  what 
standard  regularity  is  measured.  I  have  thought  a  practitioner 
might  justly  be  called  "  irregular "  who  would  contend  that 
drastic  cathartics  should  be  employed  to  relieve  diarrhoea,  that 
stimulants  should  be  given  to  produce  sedation,  that  large  doses 
of  ipecac  or  lobelia  are  the  proper  remedies  to  relieve  nausea, 
and  that  bags  of  ice  are  the  best  application  to  produce  reaction 
in  collapse.  Were  a  physician  to  medicate  according  to  this 
theory,  he  would  deviate  widely  from  the  usual  course,  and  be 
guilt v,  I  think,  of  very  great  irregularity.  Is  this  the  sense  in 
which  physicians  are  irregular?  Be  good  enough  to  explain 
these  points,  and  thus  oblige 

A  Student  in  Difficulties. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  give  a  "  Student  in  difficulties  " 
the  information  he  desires.  The  phrase  a  irregular  practitioners  " 
has  no  meaning.  We  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  "  irregular 
practitioners  "  in  America,  either  in  the  sense  suggested  by  our 
young  friend,  or  in  any  other  sense.  We  incline  to  think  there 
are  not.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  practise  physic  are 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  are  duly 
qualified  physicians,  having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
preliminary  study,  and  then  through  the  usual  curriculum  of 
lectures  at  a  regularly  chartered  medical  school,  and  passed 
the  ordeal  of  a  "  Green  Room  examination,"  and  obtained 
their  diploma.  In  doing  this,  they  have  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  a  medical  education,  and  learned  all  that  is 
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known  of  disease  and  its  cure.  They  are  in  no  sense  irregular ; 
and  with  what  propriety  they  can  be  called  so,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture. 

One  class  of  practitioners,  however,  gratuitously  tfpply  the 
epithet  "  irregular  "  to  another  class  who  differ  from  them  in  re- 
gard to  certain  items  of  the  Materia  Medica,  But,  as  previously 
stated,  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  propriety  or  meaning.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  bigotry  and  is  uttered  in  ignorance  and  malice.  No 
man  of  liberality  or  enlightenment  will  ever  apply  it  to  a  brother 
practitioner ;  and  no  man  can  so  apply  it  without  subjecting 
himself  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  We  never  hear  it  used 
without  feeling  regret,  and  never  fail,  thereupon,  to  make  a 
certain  classification  in  zoology  not  particularly  complimentary 
to  the  physician  who  applies  it.  We  cannot  help  placing  him 
in  juxtaposition  with  a  certain  animal  more  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  his  ears  than  the*quickness  of  his  motion. 

The  epithet  "quack"  is  easily  explained.  It  is  applied  to  a 
man  of  little  real,  but  much  pretended,  medical  skill.  To  find 
the  origin  of  the  term,  we  must  go  back  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  it  was  first  applied  to  a  class  of  physicians  who  employed 
mercury  in  the  cure  of  disease.  If  it  was  right  in  those  days 
that  such  men  should  be  called  "quacks,"  we  presume  it  is 
right  at  the  present  day. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  to  our  friend  "  in  difficulties,"  that  he 
can  find  a  quack  without  much  trouble  or  inconvenience,  and 
that  having  found  and  surveyed  him,  he  may  readily  decide  as 
to  where  in  zoology  the  animal  belongs. 


The  New  York  Hospital. 

The  old  landmarks  of  the  city  are  gradually  passing  away. 
Many  of  the  architectural  links  that  connected  the  past  and  the 
present  are  being  removed.  Trade  and  traffic  are  pushing  their 
busy  swarms  into  every  alley  and  street,  and  tearing  down 
every  building  not  devoted  to  their  use.  Only  a  few  months 
ago,  St.  George's  Church  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
temple  of  trade ;  and  now  the  New  York  Hospital,  that  for 
more  than  three-score  years  and  ten  has  dispensed  its  charities 
to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  is  undergoing  demolition  for  a  similar 
purpose.    Already  its  stately  buildings  have  nearly  disappeared, 
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and  the  elm  trees  that  adorned  the  yard  have  yielded  to  the 
blows  of  the  axe,  and  the  yard  itself  has  become  an  unsightly 
excavation. 

The  history  of  this  hospital  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  thrilling  occurrences  in  the  history 
of  America.  What  changes  have  taken  place  since  its  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid !  Its  erection  saw  New  York  an  insig- 
nificant village,  its  destruction  sees  it  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world.  Its  charter  dates  back  to  the  eleventh  year  of 
George  the  Third,  having  been  granted  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1771,  by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  In  the  year  1773,  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  selected  and  purchased  a  parcel  of  ground,  con- 
sisting of  five  acres,  as  a  site  for  the  edifice.  The  work  of  erec- 
tion was  commenced  the  same  year.  In  the  year  1775,  the 
building,  when  nearly  complete,  took  fire,  and  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Then  the  Revolutionary  war  coming  on, 
operations  had  to  be  suspended,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1791  that  the  building  was  finished,  and  its  doors  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  Since  then,  the  hospital  has  been 
largely  increased,  from  time  to  time,  by  extensions  and  detached 
buildings.  There  was  a  building  erected  on  Duane  street,  in 
the  year  1806,  and  one  on  Worth  street,  in  1841.  In  1850,  the 
main  edifice  was  rebuilt,  and  underwent  many  modifications, 
looking  to  the  increased  comfort  of  patients.  The  building  on 
Duane  street  was  occupied  as  an  insane  asylum  for  fifteen 
years.  In  the  year  1825,  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
seamen,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1853. 

The  New  York  Hospital  has  earned  for  itself  a  great  reputa- 
tion. Its  now  crumbling  walls  have  witnessed  many  a  triumph 
both  of  medical  and  surgical  skill.  The  names  of  some  of  its 
surgeons — as  Post,  Mott,  and  Rodgers — are  well  known  in  the 
surgical  world.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  great  operation  of  ligating 
the  common  carotid  artery  was  first  successfully  performed  in 
America  in  1813,  by  Surgeon  Post,  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
It  was  in  this  hospital  also  that  Mott,  in  1818,  first  ligated  the 
arteria  innominata,  and  Rodgers,  in  1845,  first  tied  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein  inside  the  Rcaleni  muscles. 

The  hospital,  though  lost  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  is  not 
to  become  extinct.  Its  regents  have  decided  to  transfer  it  to  a 
site  on  Ninth  avenue  and  29th  street.    We  regret  the  necessity 
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that  caused  its  removal.  Aside  from  its  being  an  old  landmark 
of  the  city,  and  its  association  with  Revolutionary  times,  it  had 
this  strong  claim  to  immunity  fnom  destruction,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  only  hospital  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Its  doors 
were  always  open  to  the  sick ;  and  the  stranger  that  fell  ill  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  poor  laborer  accidentally  injured,  were 
kindly  and  carefully  nursed  beneath  its  roof.  These  classes  of 
society  will  seriously  miss  it,  and  sincerely  regret  its  removal. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Means  of  Distinguishing  between  Real  and  Apparent  Death. 

An  infallible  test  to  distinguish  between  those  cases  in  which 
animation  has  been  merely  suspended,  and  which  are  capable  of 
restoration  to  life,  and  those  from  which  the  vital  spark  has  fled 
forever,  has  long  been  a  great  desideratum. 

M.  De  Parville  has  announced  such  a  discovery.  It  is  a  self- 
acting  apparatus,  which  declares  not  only  whether  death  be  real, 
but  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  a  written  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  death.  It  was  suggested  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  atropine  possesses  the  property  of  considerably  dilating 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  In  a  state  of  lethargy  or  trance,  although 
respiration  may  have  entirely  ceased,  and  no  pulsation  of  the 
heart  can  be  detected,  yet  the  pupil  readily  responds  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  atropine.  This  dilation  also  takes  place  for  a  few 
minutes  after  death,  but  in  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  death, 
the  eye  becomes  entirely  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  atro- 
pine. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  in  distinguishing 
between  real  and  apparent  death  is  made  as  follows : 

In  a  small  camera  obscura,  scarcely  so  large  as  an  opera-glass, 
there  is  placed  a  slip  of  photographic  paper,  which  is  kept  unroll- 
ing for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  by  means  of  clock-work. 
This  apparatus,  placed  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  dead  per- 
son's eye,  previously  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  atropine, 
will  depict  on  the  paper  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  As  the  paper 
slides  before  the  eye  of  the  corpse,  if  the  pupil  dilate,  its  photo- 
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graphic  image  will  be  enlarged ;  i£  on  the  contrary,  it  remains 
unchanged,  the  image  will  retain  its  original  size.  An  inspection 
of  this  paper  will  at  once  reveal  whether  death  be  real  or  only 
apparent. 


Carbolo-Permanganate  of  Potash  Solution. 

Dr.  Joseph  Adolphus,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  says  that 
the  efficiency  of  carbolic  acid  is  increased  when  combined  with 
permanganate  of  Potash. 

This  combination  which  he  calls  "  Carbolo-Permanganate  of 
Potash  Solution,"  makes  a  splendid  application  for  all  forms  of 
skin-disease,  inflamed  surface,  and  gonorrhoea,  and  is  the  best 
possible  injection  for  abscesses  and  fistulous  openings. 

It  is  prepared  by  combining,  in  certain  proportions,  distilled 
water  and  solutions,  respectively,  of  carbolic  acid  and  perman- 
ganate of  Potash. 

The  carbolic  acid  solution  he  uses  is  made  by  adding  two 
drachms  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  to  one  ounce  of  water ;  and 
the  permanganate  of  potash  solution,  by  adding  two  scruples  of 
permanganate  of  potash  to  four  ounces  of  water.  Of  the  first 
he  takes  one  ounce,  of  the  second  three  drachms,  and  of  distilled 
water  eight  ounces,  and,  mixing  them,  forms  the  Carbolo-Per- 
manganate of  Potash  Solution. 

In  preparing  it,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  of 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash ;  if  the  latter  be  added 
in  excess,  the  solution  will  become  cloudy,  and  finally  separate 
into  a  muddy  sediment,  and  a  supernatant,  dirty  fluid. 


Life  Insurance. 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  assumed  immense  propor- 
tions within  a  few  years.  Thirty-one  companies,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  York,  are  doing  business  in  this  city. 
Eight  of  these,  and  among  them  the  "  Eclectic  Life  Insurance 
Company,"  were  organized  in  the  year  1868.  These  thirty-one 
companies  had,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1868,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (263,358) 
policies  in  force,  covering  an  insurance  of  $7V7,*758,555. 
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The  losses  paid  to  the  same  date,  amounted  to  $5,540,525, 
and  the  aggregate  of  dividends  to  $6,713,591. 

Twenty-one  life  insurance  companies  of  other  States  are  also 
doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  (264,236) 
policies  in  force,  covering  an  insurance  of  $733,701,410.  Hence, 
total  number  of  policies  in  force,  526,594.  Total  amount  in- 
sured, $1,511,439,965. 

Mustard  Plasters. 

In  the  preparation  of  cataplasms  of  mustard,  there  is  a  point 
which  is  not  sufficiently  understood  either  by  the  professional 
or  non-professional,  and  that  is,  that  they  should  never  be  made 
with  hot  water.  Boiling  water,  or  even  such  as  cannot  be 
borne  by  the  hand  will  spoil  both  the  poultice  and  the  sinapised 
foot-bath.  Dr.  Hebert,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Con~ 
naissance  Medicates,  gives  the  rationale  of  this  as  follows  :  The 
irritating  property  of  the  poultice  is  due  to  the  essence  of  mus- 
tard, a  liquid,  acrid,  and  volatile  substance.  This,  however, 
does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  pulverized  seed.  It  is  gen- 
erated by  a  kind  of  fermentation,  caused  by  the  action  of  an 
albuminoid  body  called  myrosine,  which  plays  the  part  of  leaven 
on  a  peculiar  fermentable  compound  called  mysonate  of  potash. 
This  transformation  can  only  take  place  by  the  intervention  of 
water  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the  freezing  point,  and  low- 
er than  75  degrees  Centig.,  those  being  the  usual  conditions  for 
producing  fermentation.  Alcohol,  acids,  metallic  salts,  and  any 
other  agents  having  the  power  of  retarding  or  arresting  fermen- 
tation are  detrimental. 


Opinions  of  celebrated  Irish  Physicians  on  the  Treatment  of  Acute 

Rheumatism. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Beatty,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has 
unfortunately  been  the  subject  of  serious  attacks  of  acute  Rheu- 
matism, and  who  has  had  the  care  and  attendance  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Dublin,  says :  "  It  can  be  imagined  that 
in  such  a  long  range  of  years,  and  passing  through  so  many 
able  hands,  a  variety  of  treatment  was  adopted ;  but  sad  experi- 
ence compels  me  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  did  medicine  appear 
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to\have  any  effect  in  controlling  or  shortening  the  disease.  Opi- 
ates at  night  to  procure  sleep,  and  enveloping  the  affected  joints 
in  a  thick  layer  of  raw  cotton,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  gave  the 
greatest  relief.  In  my  own  practice,  the  most  rapid  recoveries 
I  have  seen  in  young  persons  have  been  from  the  free  use  of 
lemon-juice,  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  which  were  given  every 
third  or  fourth  hour." 

Dr.  Stokes  says,  "  I  have  long  disbelieved  in  the  efficacy  of 
any  of  the  proposed  specific  treatments  for  acute  rheumatism, 
or  rheumatic  fever,  including  mercury,  opium  in  large  doses, 
bark,  colchicum,  alkalies,  and  acids.  The  disease,  like  rheumatic 
fever,  will  run  its  course,  and  the  principles  of  treatment  are  the 
same  in  both  cases.  We  are  to  support  the  strength  and  relieve 
pain,  and  employ  tonics  in  the  advanced  stages." 

Some  of  the  most  protracted  convalescences  I  have  ever 
seen  were  in  cases  in  which,  as  was  the  practice  long  ago,  the 
patients  were,  at  an  early  psriod,  brought  under  the  influence 
of  mercury. 

Modern  Homoeopathy. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  furnishes  the  following 
extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Clevelaud  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  recently  held  in  that  city : 

"Dr.  R.  S.  Beckwith  asked  if  the  members  had  any  experience 
to  report  on  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  epilepsy ;  said 
it  was  a  pretty  sure  remedy,  given  in  sensible  doses.  He  related 
several  cases  favorably  affected  by  its  use. 

"  Dr.  P.  Wilson  reported,  that  late  clinical  reports  had  shown 
that  in  bad  cases  of  epilepsy  it  was  safe  to  give  as  high  as  sixty 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  daily  ;  that  such  doses 
caused  temporary  insanity,  which  might  be  continued  many 
weeks,  and  yet  disappear  on  ceasing  the  use  of  the  medicine." 

We  would  here  remark,  that  many  cases  have  come  under 
our  own  observation,  in  which  the  "massive"  doses  which 
characterize  the  heroic  old-school  practice  were  given  by 
homoeopathic  physicians.  Only  a  few  days  since,  we  were 
called  to  a  case  which  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  three 
of  the  leading  homoeopathic  physicians  of  this  city.  We 
noticed  among  the  prescriptions  20  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  re- 
peated in  two  hours. 
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Medicines  for  the  Metropolitan  Poliee  Force. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  was  held 
yesterday.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  members  of  the  force  are  prohibited  from  ap- 
plying to  druggists  or  doctors  (except  police  surgeons)  for  med- 
icines to  be  used  by  themselves,  and  from  keeping  at  the  station 
house,  or  carrying  on  their  person?,  medicines,  unless  such  med- 
icines are  prescribed  in  each  case  by  a  police  surgeon ;  a  violation 
of  this  rule  will  subject  the  offonding  party  to  fine  or  dismissal 
from  the  force ;  and  that  this  rule  be  published  to  the  force  by 
general  order." 

This  smacks  a  little  of  the  arbitrary.  What  is  the  intention 
of  the  resolution,  and  why  was  it  adopted?  We  do  not  know 
what  considerations  may  have  influenced  the  Board  of  Police 
in  their  action.  We  only  know'  that,  from  our  stand-point,  the 
regulation  seems  uncalled  for,  unnecessary,  and  oppressive.  Why 
should  the  policeman  be  prohibited  from  employing  whatever 
physician  he  may  prefer  ?  With  equal,  nay,  with  far  greater 
propriety,  as  it  seems  to  us,  might  he  be  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing the  lawyer,  barber,  tailor,  or  shoemaker  of  his  choice.  Is 
the  policeman  to  be  a  mere  machine  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  become  an  automaton  ? 


Eayden's  Viburnum  Compound. 

We  have  used  several  pounds  of  Hayden's  Saturate  of  Vibur- 
num Compound,  and  have  found  it  a  most  valuable  remedy  in 
the  various  diseases  for  which  it  is  recommended. 


The  Eclectic. 

Dr.  Scudder,  of  Cincinnati,  contemplates  establishing  a  large 
weekly  newspaper  to  be  called  The  Eclectic. 

It  is  to  be  a  quarto  sheet,  of  sixteen  pages,  of  the  size  of 
"  Harper's  Weekly,"  with  good  paper,  clear  type,  and  illustra- 
tions on  wood. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  medical  journal,  yet  one  page  of  the  sixteen 
will  be  devoted  to  subjects  cognate  to  medicine. 

The  prospectus,  specimen  sheets,  and  subscription  lists  will 
be  issued  in  August,  but  the  publication  of  the  weekly  will  not 
be  commenced  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
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NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  op  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 

op  the  State  op  New  Yobk. 

first  dat. — morninq  session. 

The  seventh  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  Stein  way  HalJ, 
June  23d,  1869.  At  10  a.  m.,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
hy  the  President,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D. 

The  credentials  of  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies  were 
then  presented  and  received.  The  president  invited  all  Eclec- 
tic physicians  from  other  States  to  take  seats  with  the  Society. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  a  delegate  to  the  State  Society  of  Mass- 
achusetts, reported  favorably  of  its  condition.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  State  societies  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  National  Convention  to  be  held  soon,  and 
that  they  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  part  therein. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Vermont, 
Minnesota  and  Georgia  have  organized  societies.  Michigan 
and  Nebraska  would  organize  the  coming  month.  When  the 
New  York  Society  was  formed,  the  society  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Connecticut,  and  that  in  Ohio,  were  the  only  ones  in  existence. 
Upon  the  formation  of  our  OH»n  society,  circulars  were  issued, 
asking  the  profession  to  organize  into  societies.  This  has  been 
done ;  and  to-day  we  find  the  Eclectic  profession  strong  in  its 
unity,  and  working  in  harmony.  He  stated  the  whole  number 
of  physicians  who  have  attended  lectures  at  Eclectic  medical 
colleges,  and  are  directly  connected  with  the  Eclectic  profession, 
to  be  between  seven  and  eight  thousand. 

The  censors  reported  the  names  of  Charles  H.  Archer,  of  New 
York  City;  W.  B.  Preston,  Dansville,  and  N.  F.  Marsh,  of 
Ellington,  for  membership ;  and  these,  upon  ballot,  were  elected. 
Several  names  were  reported  unfavorably,  inasmuch  as  such 
persons  had  not  come  as  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  Dr.  J.  II.  Fitch,  in 
which  certain  charges  of  unprofessional  and  improper  conduct 
were  made  against  Dr.  W.  H.  Bowlsbv,  of  Brooklyn,  in  regard 
to  his  management  of  the  dispensary  there.  Upon  motion,  Drs. 
Parsons,  Preston,  Owens,  Pease,  and  Stoddard  were  appointed 
a  committee  by  the  chair,  to  notify  the  defendant,  and  investi- 
gate the  charges  preferred.  This  closed  the  morning  session, 
and  a  recess  was  taken  for  an  hour. 


FIRST  DAY. AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

At  two  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  the  president 
in  the  chair. 
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Dr.  Newton  referred  in  appropriate  terms  of  respect  to  the 
late  W.  R.  Prince,  a  corresponding  member,  who  died  in  March 
last,  and  to  the  late  Edward  F.  Garvin,  who  died  in  this  city,  in 
the  month  of  April  last.  He  moved  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions of  respect.  The  chair  named  as  such  committee  Drs. 
Newton,  Hayden,  and  Firth. 

Prof.  J.  M.  F.  Browne  read  a  paper  on  "  Trichina  Spiralis 
and  Trichinosis."  The  paper  was  received  with  thanks,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  president  then  delivered  the  semi-annual  address,  which 
was  an  able  and  learned  production.  It  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest,  and  was  frequently  applauded. 

Voted,  that  it  be  received  with  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
and  referred  to  the  publishing  committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  one  thousand  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Prof.  Edwin  Freeman  read  an  interesting  jmper  on  "  Fistula 
in  Ano." 

Prof.  Newton  remarked  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion our  school  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  schools.  Dr.  New- 
ton has  not,  in  a  single  instance,  used  the  knife  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  been  successful  in  all  cases  except 
where  connected  with  a  broken  down  state  of  the  system,  tending 
to,  or  running  into  pulmonary  consumption.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible danger  following  the  use  of  the  ligature. 

Drs.  Allen  and  Stoddard  corroborated  the  above. 

The  paper  was  received  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  the  following 


morning. 


SECOND  DAY. — MORNING  SESSION. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  reported  a  case  of  protracted 
ulcer  of  the  knee,  diagnosed  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and 
treated  as  such,  with  nattering  results. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Allen  spoke  in  regard  to  the  speculum  invented 
by  H.  B.  Aylworth,  M.  D.,  and  moved  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  it,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. — Carried. 

Drs.  P.  W.  Allen,  James  M.  Comins,  and  J.  Y.  Tuthili  were 
appointed  such  committee. 

Dr.  Aylworth  related  cases  of  its  use,  its  manner  of  opera* 
tion,  its  certainty  in  diagnosis,  and  its  convenience  in  medica- 
tion. 

It  was  voted  that  as  the  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  are  printed  in  the  World  and  Tribune,  the  Society 
purchase  two  hundred  copies  of  each  paper. — Carried. 
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Mr.  H.  L.  Stuart  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

Prof.  Newton  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Cor- 
ry,  Penn. 

Profs.  Hallenbaek,  Buchanan,  McNichol,  and  Isaacs  were 
received  as  delegates  from  Pennsylvania ;  Drs.  Mann,  Linquist, 
and  Robinson,  from  Connecticut. 

The  child-woman,  Sophia  Gantz,  nearly  four  years  old,  who 
has  menstruated  for  nearly  two  years,  and  has  other  peculiari- 
ties of  a  young  woman,  was  presented  before  the  Society. 

The  names  of  Drs.  Sylvester  Roe,  jr.  and  Homer  L.  Sweet, 
were  reported  by  the  censors,  and  duly  elected. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Roe  exhibited  a  truss  which  retains  a  hernia,  with 
but  little  or  bo  pressure  on  the  back. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  read  an  article  on  the  advantages  of  the 
concentrated  preparations  over  the  crude  articles. 

Professor  Paul  W.  Allen  read  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  been 
requested  to  prepare  for  distribution  among  families. 

Charges  were  then  preferred  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bowlsby  against 
Drs.  H.  E.  Firth,  and  D.  E.  Smith.  These  were  entertained  by 
the  Society,  and  referred  to  the  committee  already  appointed 
to  investigate  charges,  with  instructions  to  report  during  the 
afternoon. 

Adjourned  to  two  o'clock. 

SECOND  DAY. — AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  the 
hour  appointed. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Parsons,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  investiga- 
tion, reported  on  the  case  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Bowlsby,  that  the 
charges  are  fully  sustained  in  each  of  the  specifications.  Signed 
by  the  members  of  the  commission.  Also  reported  in  case  of 
charges  against  Drs.  Firth  and  Smith,  that  for  lack  of  proof  the 
committee  were  unable  to  proceed. 

Upon  motion,  the  first  report  was  received  and  the  commit- 
tee discharged. 

A  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Drs.  Bowlsby, 
Firth,  Warner,  and  Allen. 

Dr.  Warner  moved  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Report  adopted,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  Dr.  Bowlsby. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Newton  moved  his  expulsion.  Motion  seconded 
and  carried,  with  only  three  dissenting  voices. 

The  reports  in  reference  to  Drs.  Firth  and  Smith  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Professor  Edwin  Freeman  reported  a  case  of  ulceration  of 
the  bladder,  recommending  in  the  highest  terms  the  use  of  Rud- 
beckia  Laciniata  and  Hydrangea  Arborescens. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  corroborated  the  statements  of  Prof. 
Freeman,  as  to  the  good  results  following  the  use  of  these 
agents. 
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Prof.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan  responded  to  the  calls  of  the 
Society  in  a  short  and  able  address. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Russell,  of  Albany,  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution, prefacing  it  with  some  excellent  remarks  bearing  directly 
upon  the  point : 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Society  at 
its  general  meeting  in  January  last  be  requested  to  complete 
their  correspondence  with  the  several  State  societies,  and  have 
the  national  convention  called  to  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  1870. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Newton,  Wilder,  Pease,  Samuel 
Tuthill,  H.  S.  Firth,  Buchanan,  Whitney,  and  Warner.  The 
principal  points  suggested  were  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinati,  and  Chicago. 

Amended,  that  New  York  city  be  recommended  as  the  place 
of  meeting. 

The  following  was  adopted :  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members 
of  this  Society,  recognize  our  obligations  to  the  press  of  the  city, 
for  the  very  full  and  favorable  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and 
that  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks  for  the  attentions  thus  re- 
ceived. 

The  president  then  closed  the  session  with  a  few  remarks, 
asking  the  members  to  be  prompt  in  preparing  their  articles  for 
the  annual  meeting ;  complimenting  them  for  the  interest  shown 
during  this  session,  and  for  the  good  attendance  and  general 
good  feeling  manifested. 

Adjourned. 

W.  W.  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
J.  Edwin  Danelson,  M.  D.,  Ass't  Secretary. 


Eclectic  Medical  Society  op  Maine. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
was  held  in  Portland,  at  the  Preble  House,  on  Wednesday, 
June  23,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Dr.  W.  R.  Wright  of  Durham. 

After  the  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  had  been  read 
and  approved,  Dr.  P.  F.  Henderson,  of  Stockton,  and  A.  K. 
Wing,  of  Auburn,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Society. 

Tne  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  and  approved.  The 
president  called  for  the  reading  of  the  annual  address,  which  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  Parker,  of  Biddeford.  After  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  Dr.  Parker  for  his  able  paper ; 
also  that  a  copy  of  it,  together  with  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journals  for  publication. 

Drs.  Parker,  Mace,  and  Anderson,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  they  reported  the  following  list  which  was  elected  by 
ballot : 
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President,  Dr.  John  Parker,  of  Biddeford ;  Vice-President, 
S.  C.  Libbey,  of  Saco;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Richard  Mace, 
Yarmouth ;  Recording  Secretary,  William  Young,  of  Newbury- 
port ;  Treasurer,  N.  R.  Martin,  of  Sacarappa ;  Librarian,  W.  R. 
Wright,  of  Durham ;  Counsellors,  M.  H.  Holmes,  West  Water- 
ville,  N.  R.  Martin,  Sacarappa,  S.  York,  Lewis  ton. 

At  one  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Society  and  invited  guests 
sat  down  to  the  annual  society  dinner,  which  was  served  in  fine 
6tyle  by  Lewis,  of  the  Preble  House. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Society  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Parker. 

Dr.  York  read  an  able  essay  on  the  treatment  of  Rheuma- 
tism and  Gout  by  medicated  vapor  baths.  Also,  Dr.  Martin  read 
a  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  the  Tongue. 

Professor  Buchanan,  of  Philadelphia,  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

Voted,  that  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Bath,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  January,  1870. 

The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Augusta,  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  June,  1870. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting,  at  the  "  Revere 
House,"  Boston,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  June,  1869. 

The  lollowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  li.  W.  Geddes,  M.  D. ;  Vice-President,  Prof. 
Walter  Burnham,  M.  D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  H.  G. 
Newton,  M.  D. ;  Recording  Secretary,  Milbery  Green,  M.  D. ; 
Treasurer,  W.  E.  Wright,  M.  D. ;  Librarian,  Joseph  Jackson, 
M.  D. ;  Counsellors,  Drs.  Wheeler,  West,  Bass,  Humphreys, 
and  Underwood. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  interesting.  Essays 
were  read  by  Drs.  H.  G.  Newton,  W.  E.  Wright,  John  Stow, 
and  J.  D.  Young. 

A  lengthy  and  elaborate  report  was  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Concentrated  Remedies ;  and  the  relative  value  of  them  and 
crude  medicines  was  fully  discussed  by  Professors  Newton, 
Alien,  Freeman,  and  Day,  of  New  York;  and  by  Drs.  Burton, 
Wheeler,  Fiske,  Geddes,  Stiles,  and  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Professor  Allen  read  an  Essay  on  Eclecticism,  its  origin,  prin- 
ciples, and  claims. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  M,  Aldrich,  of 
Fall  River. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  June,  1870.  The  next  semi-annual  meeting  in  Boston, 
ni  January,  1870. 
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Remarkable  Case  op  Amenorrhosa.— The  American  Jour 
nal  of  Obstetrics  cites  the  following  case  from  the  Wiener 
Medical  Wochenschrift : 

An  apparently  healthy  woman,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried for  eleven  years,  has  passed  through  six  normal  confinements, 
in  neither  of  which  the  usual  loss  of  blood  or  lochial  flow  took 
place.  This  woman  had  never  yet  menstruated,  until  after  wean- 
ing her  last  child,  when  the  catamenia  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  and  re-appeared  after  four  weeks.  The  only 
sign  of  conception  was  the  nausea  and  vomiting  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  first  few  weeks. 

Pruritus  op  Pregnancy  Cured  by  use  op  Tobacco. — Mrs. 
W.,  a  woman  of  nervous  temperament,  during  her  first  pregnancy, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  nausea,  experienced  a  severe  itching  all 
over  the  body.  The  pruritus  caused  her  great  excitement,  and 
soon  produced  nervous  spasms.  For  several  weeks  every  known 
external  and  internal  remedy  was  used  in  vain.  In  the  seventh 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  a  violent  pyrosis  and  neuralgia  of  the 
dental  nerves  supervened.  To  alleviate  the  latter,  she  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  effects  of  smoking,  when  the  neuralgia,  as  well 
as  the  itching  pyrosis,  immediately  disappeared.  She  was  prema- 
turely delivered,  from  a  fright,  after  eight  and  a  half  months. 

Fourteen  months  afterward,  Mrs.  W.  again  became  preg- 
nant, and  was  again  affected,  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, with  pruritus,  followed  by  pyrosis.  The  smoking  of  one 
cigar  again  rendered  her  perfectly  comfortable.  She  was  this 
time  delivered  prematurely,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
without  any  known  cause  for  it. — Ibid. 

Chlorate  op  Potash  Injections  in  Dysentery. — In  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Field  calls  attention  to  the  value 
of  chlorate  of  potash  injections  in  dysentery.  In  one  very  aggra- 
vated case,  where  all  other  means  had  failed,  he  administered,  by 
the  mouth,  a  bolus  of  five  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  held 
together  by  pulverized  gum  acacia,  every  four  hours.  He  used 
as  an  enema  four  drachms  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  one  pint  of 
water.  The  pain  produced  by  its  injection  was  almost  intoler- 
able for  about  half  an  hour.  It  then  gradually  subsided.  The 
injection  was  repeated  the  second  day  after  the  first.  From  the 
first  injection  the  improvement  was  immediate  and  decided. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Southworth,  of  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
"For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of  'The  Eclectic 
Medical  Review.'  I  regard  it  as  a  very  excellent  iournal,  and 
have  been  greatly  pleased  and  instructed  by  its  highly  interest- 
ing pages.  I  wish  it  very  great  success,  and  trust  it  will  long 
continue  to  advocate  the  cause  of  liberal  medicine." 

Dr.  M.  E.  Bishop,  of  New  Russia,  N.  Y,  informs  us  that  he 
has  used  sweet  cream  and  white  oxide  of  zinc  with  great  success 
n  the  treatment  of  erysipelas. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Civilization  as  a  Condition  of  Enhanced  Titality. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,   M.D. 

Anthropology  should  consider  man  as  he  is,  while  re- 
garding him  as  he  should  be. 

"We  all  instinctively  like  to  consider  humanity  under  its 
nobler  conditions,  as  a  something  to  admire,  reverence,  if  not 
adore.  A  generous  nature  always  attracts  our  favor ;  intel- 
lect fills  us  with  awe ;  we  are  pleased  beyond  telling  with  a 
sprite-like  character ;  and  we  venerate  that  spiritual  ken 
which  seems  to  us  capable  of  exploring  all  things,  even  to 
the  perceiving  of  the  facts  of  the  supernal  world.  We  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  chant  with  the  royal  Hebrew  psalmist: 

"  For  thou  madest  him  but  little  less  than  AUim  ; 
Thou  crownedst  him  with  honor  and  glory ; 
Thou  gavest  him  dominion  over  all  thy  works." 

But  humanity  has  as  many  phases  as  the  kaleidoscope. 

However  ethereal,  lofty,  spiritual,  and  refined  we  ima- 
gine ourselves ;  however  aesthetic  our  tastes  or  exquisite  our 
sensibility,  we  escape  no  condition  of  our  nature.  We  are, 
each  of  us,  bundles  of  appetites,  passions,  and  caprices ;  full 
of  all  manner  of  foibles  and  ridiculous  imaginations,  that 
we  would  not  acknowledge  "  for  all  the  world."    Humanity 
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is  our  lot  and  inheritance.  We  cannot  alienate  it,  run  away 
from  it,  or  even  die  out  of  it.  We  must  accept  it  for  what 
it  is,  what  it  is  to  ourselves ;  making  of  it  what  we  may  or 
best  know  how.  However  far  we  may  seem  to  soar  away 
from  it  or  above  it,  whatever  circuit  we  make  will  inevit- 
ably bring  us  hither  again. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  weirdest  romance, 
fashions  out  an  ideal  man  of  the  most  finished  pattern. 
Zanoni  is  a  Chaldean  of  the  ante-historical  period,  instructed 
and  exercised  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  learned 
and  sacerdotal  orders ;  an  adept  in  every  science  and  mys- 
tery; possessing  also  the  great  secret  that  elevates  man 
above  his  kind,  imparting  to  him  preternatural  powers,  fa- 
cility in  conversing  with  spiritual  beings,  magical  endow- 
ments, and  knowledge  of  the  means  to  arrest  the  decay  of 
the  physical  energies.  Thus  lifted  apparently  above  the 
conditions  of  common  life,  he  loves  and  marries.  This  occurs 
at  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  foiled 
in  every  endeavor  to  impart  to  his  wife  his  extraordinay 
powers ;  and  repairs  to  one  of  the  cave-temples  which  were 
used  for  worship  and  oracles  in  the  pre-historical  period, 
where  he  summons  to  his  counsel  Adon-Ai,  a  bright  spirit  of 
the  intermediate  world.  Adon-Ai  explains  that  the  desired 
fusion  of  natures  may  occur  through  the  medium  of  a  third, 
deriving  existence  from  them  both.  Zanoni  is  enraptured  at 
this  thought  of  becoming  parent  of  a  child — "a  second 
Viola."    But  the  Shining  One  demands : 

"  And  is  it  to  be  man  at  last  that  thou  hast  aspired  to  be 
more  than  man  ? " 

The  amiable  Swedish  novelist,  Fredrika  Bremer,  illus- 
trates the  same  idea  in  a  more  homelike  manner.  Cornet 
Karl  find  insuperable  obstacles,  and  hastens  to  communicate 
with  his  inamorata.  The  family  have  removed  ;  and  the  dis- 
tracted youth  hastens  to  the  house  of  a  friend  to  inquire. 
There  the  children  are  in  full  glee  at  a  noisy  play,  and  insist 
that  he  shall  join.  He  barely  eludes  them  by  running  down 
stairs  into  the  larder.  Here  the  distracted  young  man  rests 
a  few  minutes  in  quiet,  when  the  aroma  of  food  is  perceived ; 
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and  he  who  had  just  before  soared  in  an  empyrean  world, 
now  succumbed  to  the  commonest  of  earthy  impulses — 
Hunger. 

We  care  little  for  such  humiliations  as  we  recall  to  mind 
that  others,  more  illustrious  than  we,  have  had  like  experi- 
ences ;  and  that  we  differ  from  Solon  and  Socrates,  Kepler 
and  Shakspeare  only  in  degree.  But  that  kinship  descends 
in  another  direction ;  and  we  witness  lust  of  power,  greed  of 
wealth,  and  bestiality  making  devils  of  men  and  degrading 
below  the  vilest  of  the  brute  creation  those  who  had  been 
extolled  as  a  little  less  than  gods. 

Is  not  much  of  our  boasted  refinement  and  culture,  after 
all,  chiefly  relative  and  superficial?  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
once  said,  that  if  a  Bussian  was  but  scratched,  he  would  be 
found  to  be  a  wild  Cossack.  We  remember  an  amusing  but 
instructive  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  some  years  ago, 
which  declared  and  illustrated  by  many  examples,  tfcat  man 
below  the  surface,  was  but  a  savage. 

The  distinctions  of  race  do  not  so  greatly  control  in  this 
matter  as  is  often  imagined.  Dark-skinned  people  once  led 
in  civilization.  Climate  makes  little  difference ;  for  savagery 
and  enlightenment  have  existed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Religion  is  not  the  cause,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  ; 
for  every  historical  faith  has  had  its  cultivated  nations  alike, 
while  Texas,  Abyssinia,  and  St.  Giles  pertain  to  the  latest 
of  them.  The  faggot,  rack,  and  thumb-screw  have  done 
service  in  coercing  belief;  and  the  prison  yet  stands  which 
was  employed  to  confine  the  science  of  astronomy.  Taboos 
are  institutions  everywhere,  and  always  inexorable  in  their 
penalties. 

But  the  physical  man  and  his  relations  to  civilization  are 
the  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

Science  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  once  existed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  human  beings  under  what  appear 
to  us  the  most  repulsive  and  abject  conditions. 

Doctor  Zimmerman,  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
"  Wonders  of  the  Primitive  World,"  exhibits  an  engraving 
of  the  "  Man  of  the  Drift  Period,"  whose  fossil  skeleton  was 
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found  by  Doctor  Fuhlrott  in  a  cave  near  Diisseldorf.  He 
lived  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  along  with 
pachyderms,  saurians,  pterodactyls,  and  other  monstrous 
brutes,  that  have  all  died  and  left  their  bones  in  burying- 
grounds  similar  to  the  one  shown  by  the  elephants  of  Serendib 
to  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 

This  "  antediluvian  man  "  had  a  face  that  was  a  caricature 
of  the  human  visage ;  a  short  ungainly  body  covered  with 
coarse,  shaggy  hair ;  he  wielded  a  flint  stone  axe  and  wore  a 
bearskin.  He  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  within  which 
the  female  of  his  race  was  crouching  down.  Her  features  were 
siinioid,  and  her  tangled  hair  added  to  her  repulsiveness. 
Two  such  creatures  could  hardly  have  associated  together ; 
and  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet,  they  mu6t  have  had  the 
question  to  determine  each  time,  whether  to  gratify  the 
sexual  or  the  cannibal  propensity. 

Such  .were  the  beings  that  performed  the  rdle  of  "  lord  of 
the  creation  "  in  the  age  of  stone.  They  would  seem  to  be 
"  stony  ground  "  for  apostles  and  missionaries ;  yet  the  savans 
who  assure  us  of  their  existence  also  suppose  that  they 
hunted  aurochs  and  mastodons,  trapped  the  Behemoth,  and 
built  fires  to  cook  the  flesh ;  that  they  had  funeral  and  sac- 
rificial feasts  and  a  form  of  religious  worship. 

This  may  be  so,  but,  judging  from  appearances,  Julius 
Caesar  had  not  fallen  so  low  when  Mark  Antony  delivered 
an  oration  over  his  corpse,  making  it  the  fulcrum  to  lift  him- 
self into  the  imperatorship. 

We  cannot  acknowledge  that  that  race  has  been  developed 
into  any  that  now  holds  dominion  in  the  earth ;  yet  it  seems 
to  have  overlapped  into  our  times.  "When  the  Aryan  in- 
vaders entered  Hindustan,  they  found  not  only  a  pre-historical 
civilization,  but  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  former 
geological  era.  There  were  also  men — the  mountain-tribes 
that  Yalmiki,  the  author  of  the  Bamayana,  denominated 
monkeys;  also  the  Anaryans,  or  Kakshasas,  black,  with 
woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  monstrous  forms,  godless,  inhuman, 
devouring  men,  inhabiting  the  forests,  together  with  wild 
beasts,  flying  through  the  air,  and  sucking  blood. 
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This  may  be  considered  as  the  exaggeration  of  poetry. 
We  will  quote  from  writers  of  the  present  times : 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Borneo  there  has  been 
found  a  certain  race  of  wild  creatures,  of  which  kindred 
varieties  have  been  discovered  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  Southern  Africa.  They  walk  usually 
almost  erect,  upon  two  legs,  and  in  that  attitude  measure 
about  four  feet  in  height;  they  are  dark,  wrinkled,  and  hairy ; 
they  construct  no  habitations,  form  no  families,  scarcely 
associate  together,  sleep  in  trees  or  in  caves,  feed  on  snakes 
and  vermin,  on  ants  and  ants'  eggs,  on  mice,  and  on  each 
other ;  they  cannot  be  tamed  nor  forced  to  any  labor ;  and 
they  are  hunted  and  shot  among  the  trees  like  the  great 
gorillas,  of  which  they  are  a  stunted  copy.  When  they  are 
captured  alive,  one  finds,  with  surprise,  that  their  uncouth 
jabbering  sounds  like  articulate  language ;  they  turn  up  a 
human  face  to  gaze  upon  their  captor ;  the  females  show  in- 
stincts of  modesty ;  and,  in  fine,  these  wretched  beings  are 
men." — Atlantic  Monthly,  No.  xxxix.,  p.  51. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  are  very  similarly 
described,  and  Owen  considers  them  the  very  loweBt  of  the 
human  kingdom.  They  are  of  diminutive  stature ;  they 
have  no  agriculture,  no  garments,  no  families,  no  idea  of 
deity,  or  of  a  future  state.  Doctor  Foster  adds  to  this  a  de- 
scription of  the  population  of  Mnlicollo.  Their  bodies  are 
covered  entirely  with  black  or  brown  hair  ;  their  skulls  are 
so  pressed  backward,  their  cheek-bones  so  broad,  and  the 
face  so  sooty,  as  to  impart  the  most  disagreeable  aspect.  He 
further  speaks  of  them  as  "  a  small,  nimble,  slender,  ill-favored 
set  of  men,  who,  of  all  men,  border  the  nearest  upon  the 
tribes  of  monkeys." 

The  Hindoo  poet  of  many  centuries  ago  and  our  savans 
appear  to  have  been  contemplating  the  same  class  of  objects. 
This  race  of  men  not  only  occupy  Southern  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Oceanica,  but  also  dwelt  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  before 
the  Kanakas.  It  is  an  ethnological  fossil.  This  simioid  man 
and  the  anthropoids,  indigenous  in  the  6ame  regions,  seem  not 
to  be  very  far  apart  in  important  respects,  as  will  appear. 
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There  exists  a  curious  kind  of  ape,  the  gibbon,  in 
the  Asiatic  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  in 
Malacca,  Siam,  Aracan,  and  to  an  unknown  extent  in  Hin- 
dustan. They  are  the  smallest  of  the  anthropoids,  being 
about  three  feet  high.  They  walk  erect,  and  sleep  in  a  sit- 
ting posture ;  their  feet  are  flat  like  those  of  the  chimpanzee, 
and  they  use  their  knuckles  to  assist  in  walking.  In  the 
trees  they  are  perfectly  at  home ;  they  will  jump  from  branch 
to  branch  for  hours  without  fatigue,  clearing  forty  feet  at  a 
bound,  and  catching  birds  on  the  wing  as  they  leap.  They 
eat  everything  esculent,  whether  reptile  or  animal ;  steal  as 
naturally  as  a  Chinaman,  a  gipsy,  or  a  pupil  of  Fagin — 
aware  all  the  time  that  they  are  stealing. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  author  of  "  Wanderings  in  New  South 
Wales,"  speaks  of  one  that  stole  a  bar  of  soap.  He  saw  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  returned  it  at  once,  as  a  bank  or  bond 
robber  in  New  York  City  returns  his  booty  when  he  can 
make  no  uBe  of  it.  Mr.  Bennett  accordingly  remarks: 
"  There  was  certainly  something  more  than  instinct  in  that 
action ;  he  evidently  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  having 
done  wrong,  both  by  his  first  and  last  actions ;  and  what  is 
reason,  if  that  is  not  an  exercise  of  it?  " 

Like  as  the  autochthons  are  to  these  apes,  it  is  hard  to 
perceive  a  traceable  line  between  them  and  the  higher 
human  races.  The  brain  becomes  giddy  as  we  contemplate 
them,  and  we  almost  fail  to  perceive  the  sliding  scale,  it  is 
so  far  down  the  hill. 

They  are  invariably  short-lived.  Every  race  that  finds 
itself  unable  to  undergo  extrication  from  savagery  must 
perish.  Elsie  Venner,  when  the  snake-nature  had  died  out 
of  her,  was  in  no  more  helpless  condition  than  those  autoch- 
thons. 

Civilization  is  not  a  suicide  of  the  human  family.  The 
physical  constitution  does  not  accept  culture  at  the  cost  of 
parting  with  vitality.  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages  did  not 
live  so  long  on  the  average  as  their  descendants  do  now. 
The  negroes  of  Guinea  are  old  at  forty -five  ;  but  their  kin- 
dred in  this  country  live  much  longer. 
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The  proverb  is  a  fallacy  that  "  Mankind  grow  wiser  and 
weaker.'1  Civilization  imparts  stamina.  Let  a  savage  peo- 
ple begin  to  decay  and  it  appears  to  be  doomed ;  whereas  a 
cultivated  nation  often  arrests  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
recovers  its  former  vitality.  "When  there  is  deficient  physi- 
cal vigor  associated  with  great  culture,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  development  is  one-sided  and  imperfect.  Indeed,  the 
presence  of  disease  itself  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  a 
similar  fact 

To  "  look  aloft  "  is  the  constitution  of  normal  improve- 
ment It  is  the  province  of  true  anthropology  to  accept 
each  man  for  what  he  is,  and  to  develop  him  into  what  he 
should  be.  Every  part  of  the  nature  is  entitled  to  its  equal 
and  appropriate  care.  The  head  may  move  in  the  air,  but 
the  feet  must  be  permitted  to  tread  the  ground.  The  body 
should  not  be  crucified  as  to  its  inherent  wants,  nor  the  mind 
in  regard  to  the  higher  aspirations.  We  can  hardly  subsist 
on  "  angels'  food  "  alone,  in  our  present  conditions  of  exis- 
tence ;  and  wings  being,  as  Agassiz  teaches,  but  rudimentary, 
unformed  arms,  will  not  be  desired  or  possessed  by  the  per- 
fect We  have  no  call  or  mission  to  go  out  of  our  nature, 
but  we  are  to  operate  in  it,  in  its  every  part  and  function. 
The  more  complete  and  uniform  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  intellect,  as  well  as  of  body  and  fibre,  the  greater 
is  the  vitality,  the  surer  the  prospect  for  long  life. 

The  ancient  Sage  spoke  wisely  :  "  Man,  know  thyself." 


A  Reinvestigation  of  Eclectic  Remedies— Stillingia. 

BY   EOBT.    8.   NEWTON,   M.D. 
Professor  of  Surgery  In  the  Eclectlo  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Many  of  our  practitioners  are  at  a  loss  to  fully  under- 
stand the  real  action  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  remedies. 
This  has  led  to  the  great  variety  of  opinions  with  which  we 
so  often  meet  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  different 
schools  of  medicine.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
who  reads  the  most  and  practises  the  least,  becomes  the 
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most  skeptical,  and  experiences  the  most  difficulty  in  select- 
ing his  remedies.  Ignorant  of  the  properties  of  medicinal 
agents,  he  knows  not  what  indications  they  will  fulfil.  Too 
many  of  the  profession  have  stopped  their  investigations  of 
the  properties  of  medicines,  when  they  have  learned  merely 
to  classify  them  as  cathartics,  emetics,  diuretics,  &c.  This 
knowledge  is  easily  acquired ;  and  when  a  remedy  possess- 
ing these  therapeutical  actions  is  desired,  it  will  answer; 
but  it  amounts  to  nothing  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  various  actions  belonging  to  a  certain  drug, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  drug  ought  to 
be  exhibited. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Eclectic  Medical  profession,  which  has  done  so  much  in  this 
particular  field,  to  reinvestigate  the  whole  subject,  and  see 
whether  greater  and  more  valuable  properties  do  not  belong 
to  certain  agents  than  are  usually  ascribed  to  them. 

We  propose  to  do  our  part,  and  to  make  what  contribu- 
tions we  can  from  time  to  time. 

We  begin  with  that  articl.e  of  our  Materia  Medica  which 
is  known  as  Stillingia.  This  agent  was  noticed  many  years 
ago  as  possessing  some  alterative  properties,  but  was  not  un- 
derstood nor  appreciated,  until  about  the  year  1847,  when 
eclectic  physicians  became  fully  convinced  of  its  real  virtues. 
Having  used  it  sufficiently  to  test  it,  they  urged  its  claims 
so  forcibly  that  it  60on  came  into  general  use  ;  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  re- 
liable medicines  in  the  Materia  Medica.  But  all  its  proper- 
ties are  not  yet  understood.  Many  of  those  who  are  using 
it  daily,  if  asked  as  to  its  action,  would  answer,  "It  is  a 
good  alterative."  They  know  it  as  an  alterative  simply,  and 
nothing  more.  And  yet  it  possesses  many  other  valuable 
properties.  We  know  it  to  be  stimulant,  expectorant,  antispas- 
modic, absorbent,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

As  an  alterative  it  acts  upon  the  absorbents  by  stimulat- 
ing them  to  a  wonderfully  increased  action.  Passing  into 
the  blood  it  neutralizes  its  impurities  and  forces  them  out  of 
the  system  through  some  of  the  emunctories.    It  often  drives 
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them  out  by  the  kidneys,  as  is  evident  by  an  increase  of 
quantity  and  by  a  change  of  color  of  the  urine.  In  many 
cases  the  diaphoretic  effect  is  indicated  by  a  change  in  the 
appearance  as  well  as  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 

The  liver  is  often  stimulated  by  it  to  a  powerful  action, 
copious  bilious  discharges,  in  some  cases,  following  its  ex- 
hibition. If  given  in  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  emeto- 
cathartic,  producing  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  If  it  is 
exhibited  in  still  larger  doses,  it  will  cause  copious  bloody 
evacuations,  attended  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dysen- 
tery. 

As  a  local  application,  in  cases  of  membranous  croup, 
and  as  a  relaxant  in  some  cases  of  asthma,  we  have  never 
found  it  equalled  by  any  other  agent. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  considerations  in  regard  to 
stillingia  as  an  alterative  is  this,  that  under  no  circumstances 
does  it  impoverish  the  blood  or  diminish  its  vitality.  It  has 
no  disintegrative  action  on  the  corpuscles.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ordinary  alteratives,  in  consequence  of  their  action 
on  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  blood,  cannot  be  con- 
tinued for  any  great  length  of  time.  In  a  great  variety  of 
diseases  and  in  peculiar  conditions  of  the  vital  force,  they 
cannot  be  used  sufficiently  long  to  effect  a  cure.  This  is 
strictly  true  of  mercury  and  arsenic,  neither  of  which  can 
be  used  long  enough  to  cure  any  disease  without  inducing  and 
leaving  in  the  system  another  disease  more  injurious  and  more 
intractable  than  the  first  Both  of  these  agents  dissolve  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  change  the  complexion,  soften 
the  tissues  and  dissolve  the  bones,  and  thus  leave  the  patient 
an  invalid  for  life — a  victim  to  a  mistaken  philosophy  of  the 
action  of  drugs.  Arsenic,  if  continued  any  length  of  time, 
will,  in  every  instance,  dissolve  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
weaken  the  absorbents  and  cause  the  system  to  become 
dropsical.  It  poisons  the  whole  body,  and  is  never  eliminat- 
ed therefrom,  unless  resort  is  had  to  electro-magnetism.  By 
this  agent,  we  may  say  in  passing,  both  arsenic  and  mercury 
can  be  taken  from  the  system,  fifteen  years  or  more  after 
they  have  been  administered.  We  know  this  to  be  true, 
having  repeatedly  performed  the  experiment. 
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We  refer  to  mercury  and  arsenic  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  because  so  many  physicians  are  still  unacquain- 
ted with  the  fact  that  every  variety  of  non-complicated  sy- 
philis can  be  cured  without  the  employment  of  either  of 
these  agents.  Stillingia  and  a  similar  class  of  remedies  are 
alone  necessary.  We  use  nothing  else,  and  in  a  practice  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  never  have  used  anything  else,  except  in 
the  first  three  cases  we  were  called  upon  to  treat  We  never 
use  mercury  or  arsenic,  and  we  never  fail,  and  never  have 
failed  with  stillingia  and  its  class,  to  cure  any  form  of  sy- 
philis that  is  not  complicated  with  mercury.  When  the  sys- 
tem is  saturated  with  this  poison,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
iodate  or  nitrate  of  potassa  in  combination  with  it,  and  in 
such  cases  electro-magnetism  will  prove  to  be  an  excellent 
adjuvant.  Under  all  other  circumstances,  in  every  variety  of 
constitution  and  condition,  the  stillingia  will  be  sufficient  for 
every  emergency.  In  some  cases  recovery  is  slow,  but  the 
patient  never  becomes  exhausted,  is  never  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  treatment,  and  his  strength,  as  well  as  his  weight, 
gradually  increases.  But  although  the  recovery  under  stil- 
lingia treatment  is  slow,  yet  it  is  more  rapid,  and  more  com- 
plete than  under  treatment  by  mercury  and  arsenic.  It  is 
true  these  agents  will  effect  a  seeming  cure  within  a  short 
time ;  we  say  "  seeming,"  for  sooner  or  later  the  disease  will 
reappear,  and  thus  show  conclusively  it  was  never  effectual- 
ly cured.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  case  is  treated  with  stil- 
lingia, the  disease  never  returns.  We  have  never  had  it  to 
reappear  in  a  single  instance  after  being  treated  according  to 
the  foregoing  practice.  Mercury  and  arsenic  are  never  neces- 
sary and  should  never  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 
So  fully  convinced  are  we  of  this  fact  that  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  physicians  who  cannot  cure  syphilis  with 
stillingia  do  not  understand  the  subject;  and  when  any 
one  professing  to  be  an  eclectic  physician  uses  mercury  or 
arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  this  or  any  other  disease,  he  may 
be  presumed  to  be  an  eclectic  only  in  name.  •  He  does  not 
belong  to  the  progressive  school  of  medicine  at  all,  he  follows 
those  teachings  that  have  so  little  to  recommend  them  except 
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their  conservatism  and  their  age.  He  is  really  an  allopath, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  allopathy  he  ought  to  he  enrolled.  Such 
a  man  is  not  entitled  to  recognition  by  the  eclectic  medical 
profession.  He  is  not  of  it,  and  his  presence  therein  is  posi- 
tively injurious.  Such  a  man  is  not  fitted  to  he  a  teacher 
of  eclecticism.  How  can  he  teach  that  which  he  does  not 
understand?  How  can  he  teach  conscientiously  that  to 
which  he  is  really  opposed  ?  Eclecticism  is  progress,  but 
for  progress  he  has,  in  truth,  no  sympathy.  His  teachings 
will  be  the  teachings  of  the  olden  time.  As  the  ancients 
did,  he  will  do,  and  teach  others  to  do. 

Wo  earnestly  hope  those  Old  School  physicians  who 
have  joined  our  ranks  will  cease  trying  to  sustain  a  practice 
that  is  now  being  gradually  abandoned  by  liberal  and  edu- 
cated men  of  every  school. 

[To  bt  continued.] 


Death  of  an  Infant  from  Neglect  of  the  Umbilicus. 

BY  J.    M.   COMINS,   M.D., 

Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 

of  the  City  of  Now  York. 

Ok  the  first  of  July  I  attended  Mrs.  C.  in  her  fourth  ac- 
couchement, and  in  due  time  delivered  her  of  a  fine  healthy 
daughter.  Both  mother  and  child  did  so  well  that  they 
needed  no  attendance  save  what  the  nurse  could  give.  I  ac- 
cordingly discharged  myself  on  the  sixth,  not  doubting  that 
every  thing  would  continue  to  progress  favorably.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  however,  I  was  summoned  to  visit  the  child, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  it  suffering  from  one  of  the  worst 
ulcers  I  ever  saw.  From  the  os  pubis  to  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, and  on  either  side  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  was  one 
vast  sore.  The  integument  and  the  anterior  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus  and  external  oblique  muscles  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  ulceration  had  penetrated  in  perhaps  a  dozen  places, 
to  the  muscles  themselves.  There  was  a  slight  6ero-purulent 
discharge  from  the  sore.  The  whole  surface  of  the  child  was 
quite  red  as  if  from  scarlatina.    There  were  restlessness  and 
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symptoms  of  constant  pain ;  and  the  pulse  was  so  rapid  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  counted. 

On  inquiry  I  learned  that  five  or  6ix  days  after  I  had  dis- 
continued my  visits,  the  nurse,  who,  by  the  way,  was  herself 
the  mother  of  several  children,  announced  that  the  umbilicus 
was  sore,  and  that  she  had  been  applying  to  it  a  cloth 
smeared  with  tallow. 

The  child  had  been  neglected.  Its  ablutions  had  not  been 
attended  to.  The  dead  portion  of  the  funis,  instead  of  being 
removed,  had  been  allowed  to  remain.  This  caused  irrita- 
tion which  soon  became  a  sore,  and  finally  an  ulcer. 

Dr.  B.  who  was  attending  a  patient  in  the  same  house, 
had  been  asked,  a  few  days  before  I  was  called,  to  look  at  the 
child.  He  prescribed  poultices  of  yeast,  charcoal,  and  slip- 
pery elm.  At  my  suggestion  the  yeast,  which  seemed  to 
cause  intense  pain,  was  omitted,  and  water  used  in  its  stead. 
Three  days  afterward  gangrene  supervened,  and  death 
speedily  followed. 

Dr.  B.,  in  filling  the  blank  of  mortality,  stated  the  "  cause 
of  death  "  to  have  been  exhaustion. 

In  this  case  there  was  the  most  criminal  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  nurse.  Had  she  done  her  duty,  nothing  untoward 
would  have  happened.  The  child  was  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  had  it  received  even  ordinary  attention,  would  have  lived 
and  thrived. 

100  East  26th  street,  New  York. 


Vnlvec  Pruritus— A  Case  in  Practice. 

BY  L.   A.    SHATTOCK,  M.D. 

Mrs.  H.,  suffering  from  vulvae  pruritus,  applied  to  me  for 
treatment.  She  was  enciente,  about  6ix  months  advanced. 
She  had  suffered  from  pruritus  for  three  months  or  more,  and 
had  used  various  remedies,  as  borax,  glycerine,  alum,  infu- 
sions of  golden  seal,  white  oak,  &c,  &c.,  without  expe- 
riencing relief.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  skilful  Allopathic 
physician,  she  had  tried  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  without  effect. 
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Having  known  the  cold  infusion  of  black  tea  efficacious 
in  similar  cases,  I  ordered,  that  simple  remedy.  Like  some 
of  the  other  remedies  she  had  tried,  it  afforded  but  temporary 
relief.    I  then  gave  the  following  prescription,  viz. : 

Ijt. — Nichols'  Carbolic  Acid  (full  strength)  gr.  xv. ;  Glyce- 
rine and  Rose  "Water,  aa  Jj.  M.  et  S.  Apply  several 
times  a  day. 

This  had  a  happy  effect.  After  a  few  applications  I 
donbled  the  amount  of  carbolic  acid,  thus  making  the  lotion 
contain  15  instead  of  7£  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  patient  was  very  rapid,  and  in  a  fortnight  she 
was  entirely  well.  Carbolic  acid  in  combination  with  glyce- 
rine seems  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  such  cases  as  the  one 
I  have  described.  This  same  patient  complained,  at  the  same 
time,  of  what  6he  termed  "  a  jumping  toothache,"  which 
caused  her  excessive  pain.  For  this  I  prescribed  tincture  of 
aconite,  to  be  applied  externally  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  This  afforded  speedy  and  permanent  relief.  A  few 
drops  taken  internally  would  doubtless  have  proved  equally 
efficacious. 

Augusta,  Maine. 

The  Suez  Canal. 

BY  J.  M.  F.  BKOWNE,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  completed.  The  dream  of  engineers 
from  the  time  of  the  Ftolemys  to  the  present  day  is  realized. 
The  mare  magnum  and  the  mare  rubrum  are  no  longer  two, 
but  one,  and  the  link  that  binds  them  is  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  has  been  a  marriage  of  the  seas,  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
performed  the  ceremony. 

Twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  the  construction  of  this  canal.  In  the  year 
1846,  a  joint  commission  of  engineers  was  appointed  by  the 
governments  of  England,  France,  and  Austria  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  isthmus.  This  commission  consisted  of  Robert 
Stephenson,  of  England ;  Talabot,  of  France ;  and  Negretti, 
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of  Austria.  These  distinguished  engineers  made  the  survey 
and  pronounced  the  construction  of  the  canal  feasible. 

But  nothing  further  was  done  at  that  time,  and  nearly  a 
decade  elapsed  before  another  step  was  taken. 

In  the  year  1854,  M.  de  Lesseps  proposed  to  Mohammed 
Said  to  re-open  the  ancient  canal  of  Sesostris.  The  proposi- 
tion was  favorably  entertained,  and  steps  were  taken  to  have 
a  resurvey  of  the  isthmus.  That  survey  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  M.  de  Lesseps  in  December,  1854,  and 
January,  1855,  and  a  final  decision  made  as  to  the  route  of 
the  canal. 

In  November,  1855,  another  joint  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, but  from  it  there  was  scarcely  any  result.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  was  accomplished  until  the  year  1858,  when  La  Com- 
pagnie  Universelle  Maritime  de  Sues,  or  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, was  organized. 

At  the  head  of  this  company  was  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  whose 
engineering  skill  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  inauguration 
and  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  greatest  enterprise  of  the 
age. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  24  feet  deep,  300  feet  wide,  and  90 
miles  long.  It  passes  through  four  small  lakes,  viz. :  Lacs 
Ameers,  Timeah,  Ballah,  and  ManzaUah.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  longest  and  deepest.  It  extends  to  within  14  miles 
of  Suez.  Timsah  is  the  smallest,  and  has  long  been  de- 
creasing in  size  and  drying  up.  In  constructing  the,  canal  it 
was  necessary  to  deepen  the  channel  of  these  lakes.  This 
was  done  by  means  of  dredges  somewhat  similar  to  those  in 
use  in  American  seaports  and  rivers.  The  deepening  of  the 
lake  channels,  the  excavation  of  the  sections  between  the 
lakes,  the  erection  of  dykes  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the 
canal  by  sand-storms  from  the  desert,  and  the  building  of 
jetties  or  piers  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  canal  from  the 
sea  constituted  the  work  which  the  Suez  Canal  Company  had 
to  perform. 

The  early  surveyors  and  engineers  apprehended  two 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  canal.  The 
sand-storms  from  the  desert  might  fill  it  up,  and  the  deposits 
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of  the  Kile  might  continually  choke  its  entrance.  The  first 
difficulty  is  removed  by  the  dykes,  the  latter  by  the  jet- 
ties. 

The  dykes  are  in  many  places  nearly  50  feet  high,  and 
their  construction  might  seem,  at  this  distance,  to  have  been 
the  most  formidable  part  of  the  enterprise.  By  a  very  simple 
contrivance,  however,  it  became  an  easy  matter.  As  the 
earth  was  brought  up  by  the  dredge,  it  was  mixed  to  semi- 
fluidity  with  water  furnished  by  a  steam-pump,  and  in  this 
state  was  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  long  pipe,  to  a  distance 
of  150  or  200  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the  canal.  In  this 
way,  a  continuous  compact  ridge  of  sand  was  formed  alon  g 
its  whole  length ;  and  thus  the  process  of  excavation  and  the 
process  of  dyking  progressed  simultaneously. 

The  jetties  or  piers  are  two  in  number,  and  are  known, 
respectively,  as  the  East  and  the  West  jetty.  The  east  jetty  is 
2,000  yards  long,  and  the  west  2,700.  Their  thickness  at  the 
base  is  26  yards,  at  the  summit  6  yards  ;  and  their  height  is 
12  yards.  The  distance  between  their  ends  is  430  yards. 
The  basin  they  enclose  has  an  area  of  about  500  acres,  and  is 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  vessels  seeking  transit 
through  the  canal.  They  are  built  of  immense  blocks  of  ar- 
tificial stone  formed  of  sand  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  canal,  mixed  with  hydraulic  lime  obtained  from  a  quar- 
ry near  by.  These  blocks  are  moulded  in  large  wooden 
cases,  and  afterward  dried  to  perfect  hardness  in  the  sun. 
Each  block  weighs  20  tons,  and  costs  about  $198. 

At  the  Mediterranean  or  northern  entrance  of  the  canal, 
is  Port  Said,  which  lies  20  miles  north  of  Damietta,  and  124 
miles  north  of  Alexandria.  At  the  southern  or  Red  Sea 
entrance,  is  the  town  of  Suez.  Port  Said  is  described  as  an 
anomalous  sort  of  place,  not  unlike,  in  external  appearance, 
those  American  towns  that  spring  up  so  quickly  on  a  new 
line  of  travel,  or  at  a  new  port  of  entry.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  its  site  was  a  dreary  waste ;  now,  on  that  site,  there  is  a 
town  with  a  population  of  six  or  eight  thousand.  In  Port 
Said  every  nation  on  earth  seems  to  be  represented.  On 
every  side  are  seen  motley  groups  of  Greeks  and  Eomans, 
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Turks  and  Arabians,  Egyptians  and  Persians,  Chinamen  and 
Hindoos,  English,  French,  and  Americans. 

Suez  occupies  a  low  and  sandy  site.  Formerly  it  was  a 
wretched-looking  village.  Some  years  ago,  however,  it  came 
into  notice  from  its  connection  with  the  overland  route  to 
India ;  and  now  from  its  being  one  of  the  termini  of  the  great 
canal,  it  has  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  Suez  Canal  will  be  formally  opened  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1869,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  The  most  splendid  prepa- 
rations are  making  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  event ; 
and  it  may  be  predicted  that  a  more  brilliant  assemblage 
never  convened  than  that  which  will  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  importance  of  this  great  work  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. It  will  change  the  features  of  commercial  communi- 
cation over  the  entire  world.  It  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  the  passage  round  the  stormy  Cape ;  and  thus  bring  India 
and  China  and  the  far-off  isles  of  the  sea  almost  to  the 
threshold  of  Europe.  To  England  and  France  it  will  prove 
of  the  very  last  importance,  as  diminishing  the  distance  be- 
tween them  and  their  colonies.  Had  the  canal  been  in  ex- 
istence a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  barbarities  at 
Cawnpore  might  have  been  prevented. 

To  the  American .  people  the  completion  of  this  canal 
furnishes  an  example  which  they  would  do  well  to  follow. 
If  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  .could  be  canalled,  why  cannot  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Tehuantepec  ?  Let  American  energy 
and  skill  see  to  it  that  the  union  of  the  oceans  shall  soon  fol- 
low this  marriage  of  the  seas. 

80  East  19th  street,  New  York. 


Clinical  Record  of  Cases  Treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY  JOHN  H.  FITCH,   M.  D. 

James  B.,  aged  3  months,  presented  for  treatment  July 
3l8t,  1869,  for  Cholera  Infantum.    Has  had  diarrhoea  one 
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week.  Evacnations  frequent  and  of  a  dark-greenish  color. 
This  morning  attacked  with  convulsions,  which  were  mod- 
erated by  the  prompt  administration  of  a  hot  mustard 
batb. 

9. — Potassii  bromidi,  3  j. ;  mucilaginis  acaciae,  Jij.  M. 
et  S.     A  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  relieved. 

Aug.  2nd. — Discharged,  cured.  Diarrhoea  stopped.  Nat- 
ural evacuation  returned. 

We  were  induced  to  adopt  the  above  treatment  from  wit- 
nessing its  effect  on  the  disease  when  given  to  allay  the 
symptom  of  vomiting.  By  degrees  we  placed  more  reliance 
on  it  as  addressed  to  the  main  features  of  the  disease.  We 
are  able  to  report  a  number  of  successful  cases  in  which  it 
was  the  only  remedy  used.  The  cases  in  particular  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  beneficial,  are  those  in  which  there  is  excessive 
vomiting,  debility,  dilated  pupils,  and  tendency  to  hydro- 
cephalus ;  for  the  latter,  it  is  claimed  by  many  to  be  nearly 
•  specific  ;  when  there  is  a  very  high  fever,  other  remedies  are 
necessary. 

Miss  M.j  aged  24,  native  of  Ireland,  took  by  mistake  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  prepared  with  ice  water  for  laundry 
purposes.  Symptoms:  ineffectual  attempts  at  vomiting, 
with  intense  burning  and  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach. 
An  emetic  prescribed  by  a  druggist  had  been  administered, 
but  had  not  operated. 

Ijfc. — Crete  preparate,  5  ss. ;  aquaj  ferventis,  Oj.  M.  et  S. 
Take  in  four  draughts  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  Take  tepid 
water  between  each  dose  ;  afterward  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
were  administered.  Copious  vomiting  soon  occurred,  and 
all  urgent  symptoms  were  relieved.  Next  day  patient  re- 
sumed her  work. 

Ellen  M.,  aged  12,  native  of  Ireland.  Aug.  17,  1868. 
Has  erysipelas,  which  appeared  first  as  a  small  red  spot  on 
the  nose,  two  or  three  days  ago.-  It  now  involves  the  whole 
nose  and  right  cheek,  which  parts  are  very  red,  hard  and  tu- 
mefied. Sensation  of  itching  and  burning.  Tongue  coated, 
an  unpleasant  taste  in  mouth.    Appetite  impaired. 

5. — Pulv.  jalap©  comp.,  grs.  xx.,  at  night. 

Vol.  V.— no.  3.  8 
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9. — Sod©  sulphitis,  3  iis8.;  aquae,  Jij.  M.  et  S.  A  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

$ . — Sod©  sulphitis,  5  68. ;  aqu©,  §  viii.  M.  ft  lotio  et  S. 
Keep  constantly  applied  to  affected  parts. 

There  was  steady  improvement  until  Aug.  20th,  when 
she  was  discharged  cured. 

Eliza  P.,  aged  26,  native  of  Ireland,  married.  This 
patient  has  had  several  severe  attacks  of  erysipelas,  which 
generally  lasted  a  considerable  period,  and  were  quite  obsti- 
nate in  their  resistance  to  treatment  Nov.  25th,  1868,  had 
an  attack  affecting  face  and  neck. 

$. — Sodse  sulphitis,  3iv. ;  aquse,  Jij.  M.  et  S.  A  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  hours. 

1$. — Sodee  sulphitis,  3  ss. ;  aquse,  5  viii.  M.  ft.  lotio  et  S. 
Apply  to  the  affected  surfaces. 

Nov.  26M.— Better. 

Nov.  3(MA. — Renew  remedies ;  progressing  favorably. 

Dec.  8th. — Discharged  cured. 

Daniel  D.,  aged  40,  native  of  Ireland,  married.  Dec. 
18th,  1868,  subject  to  rheumatism,  and  one  year  ago  had  a 
paralytic  attack,  from  which  he  suffered  several  weeks.  Got 
well,  and  took  cold  one  week  ago,  and  since  that  time  has 
symptoms  resembling  those  which  ushered  in  his  former 
paralytic  seizure.  Coldness  and  imperfect  use  of  limbs,  pains 
in  the  back  resembling  rheumatism  ;  bowels  costive ;  no  ap- 
petite ;  occasional  attacks  of  vomiting ;  tongue  coated  and 
congested  ;  conical ;  red  at  the  tip,  anaemia  and  debility. 

IjL — Pil.  cathartic  comp.,  iij.  at  night,  continue  as  re- 
quired. 

R. — Pil.  ferri  carb.  (Vallet's),  gr.  v.    Three  times  a  day. 

1$. — Syr.  phosphates  quini©,  ferri  et  strychnine,  §ij. 

Fid.  ext.  cimicifuga,  3  iij.  M.  et  S.  Take  half  a  tea- 
spoonfnl  three  times  a  day. 

Dec.  23rf. — Some  improvement  in  strength  ;  vomiting  has 
not  returned  ;  chilly  sensations  more  marked;  coldness  and 
want  of  sensation  and  use  of  limbs  unaltered.  Does  not 
sleep  well;  tonic  medicine  produces  a  dull  and  heavy  feel- 
ing. 
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5&. — Quinise  sulphatis,  3ss. ;  ferri  ferrocyanureti,  grs. 
xxiv. ;  pulv.  capaici,  grs.  vii. ;  ext.  nucis  vomicae,  grs.  iij. ; 
ext.  gentian©  q.  8.  M.  ft.  pil.  no.  xxiv  et  S.  Take  one  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

#. — Fid.  ext.  gclsemini,  5y.  >  Ad.  ext.  hydrastatis,  lep- 
tandr®,  taraxici,  aa.,  3  ss.  M.  et  S.  Take  a  teaspoonful  at 
night,  also  on  the  approach  of  any  chilly  feeling. 

Dec.  30th. — Nearly  every  unpleasant  symptom  removed. 
Inclined  to  constipation ;  continue  treatment  with  one 
cathartic  pill  every  night. 

Jan.  7th. — Discharged  cured. 

Robert  B.,  aged  29,  native  of  Ireland,  married.  April  20th, 
1868.  Intermittent  fever.  Has  been  sick  since  last  Sep- 
tember. Has  had  the  disease  several  times.  Served  dur- 
ing the  late  war  in  malarious  districts  of  the  South.  Has 
some  enlargement  of  liver  and  spleen.  When  first  seen  the 
patient  was  lying  in  bed,  weak  and  very  nervous.  The 
clothes  he  had  worn  during  the  sweating  stage  were  shown, 
dripping  with  perspiration.  The  fever  was  of  the  quotidian 
variety.  Thepatient  had  a  very  irritable  stomach,  vomiting 
occurred  often.  The  skin  had  an  icteric  hue,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  very  indifferently  per- 
formed. The  patient  has  not  been  able  to  work  most  of  the 
time  for  the  past  half  year.  Has  been  treated  by  several 
physicians  regularly  and  heroically  without  effect.  Has 
taken  as  much  as  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  at  a  dose. 

5&.— Podophyllinae,  grs.  iv. ;  leptandrae,  grs.  viii. ;  ext. 
colocynthidis  comp.  q.  s.  M.  ft.  pil.  no.  xii.  et  S.  Take  one 
to  three  at  night,  or  omit  as  required. 

]£. — Fid.  ext.  gelsemini,  §ij. ;  fid.  ext.  hydrastatis,  fid. 
ext.  leptandrsB,  fid.  ext.  taraxici,  aa.,  3  6S.  M.  et  S.  Take 
one  teaspoonful  at  night ;  also  on  the  approach  of  any  febrile 
paroxysm. 

9. — Quiniae  sulphatis,  grs.  xlv. ;  ferri  ferro  cyanureti, 
grs.  xxx. ;  pulv.  capsici,  grs.  viiss. ;  ext.  gentian©  q.  s.  M. 
ft.  pil.  no.  xxx.  et  S.  Take  one  every  three  hours.  Next 
day  free  from  chills,  fever,  and  sweating,  and  rapidly  con- 
valesced \  medicine  was  continued  a  few  weeks  after  entire 
disappearance  of  symptoms. 
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PERISCOPE. 

Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee  on  the  Action  of 
Mercury ',  jPodophyUine}  and  Taraxacum,  on  the  Biliary 
Secretion. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  (May  8,  1869)  contains  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  highly  interesting  and  important 
report  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  made  through  their  re- 
porter, Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennet,  on  the  action  of  mercury, 
podophylline,  and  taraxacum,  on  the  biliary  secretion.  The 
inquiries  instituted  by  this  committee  occupied  two  years, 
and  the  committee  believe  them  to  be  quite  exhaustive,  and 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  following  results  were  arrived  at : 

"1.  Pilnla  hydrargyri,  when  given  in  doses  which  did 
not  produce  purgation,  caused  no  increase  of  the  biliary 
secretion. 

"  2.  Pilula  hydrargyri,  when  given  in  doses  which  pro- 
duce purgation,  diminished  the  biliary  secretion. 

"3.  Calomel,  given  in  doses  of  one  twelfth  of  a  grain, 
from  six  to  fourteen  times  a  day,  and  in  doses  of  two  grains 
from  two  to  six  times  a  day,  did  not  produce  purgation  or 
increase  the  biliary  secretion. 

"  4.  Calomel,  when  given  in  doses  which  produced  purga- 
tion, diminished  the  biliary  secretion." 

Next  experiments  were  made  on  dogs  with  biliary  fistuloe, 
to  determine  the  cholagogue  action  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  the  results  are  stated  to  be  the  following : 

"  1.  That  corrosive  sublimate,  when  given  in  small  doses, 
gradually  increased  in  strength,  does  not  augment  the  biliary 
secretion,  but  that  it  diminishes  it  the  moment  the  dose 
reaches  a  strength  sufficient  to  deteriorate  the  general  health. 

"  2.  That  corrosive  sublimate  given  in  the  above  method 
may  diminish  the  biliary  secretion,  while  it  does  or  does  not 
produce  an  evident  action  on  the  salivary  glands  and  mouth, 
and  without  producing  purgation. 

"  3.  Case  6  shows  that  the  biliary  secretion  is  likewise 
diminished  when  this  drug  is  given  in  a  dose  sufficient  to 
produce  purgation." 

The  committee  give  the  following  as  their  conclusions 
regarding  the  cholagogue  action  of  mercury  : 

"  The  foregoing  observations  seem  to  us  clearly  to  show 
that  blue  pill,  calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  when  given 
to  dogs  in  either  small,  gradually  augmented,  or  in  large 
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doses,  do  not  increase  the  biliaiy  secretion ;  they  do  not 
even  influence  it  so  long  as  neither  purgation  nor  impair- 
raent  of  health  is  produced,  but  they  diminish  it  as  soon 
as  they  produce  either  or  both.  It  may  bo  urged  that, 
although  we  have  proved  this  regarding  dogs,  it  does  not 
follow  that  on  man  these  drugs  will  have  the  same  action. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  some  animals  are  altogether  insen- 
sible to  remedies  which  produce  powerful  effects  on  others  ; 
that  different  doses  are  often  requisite  to  occasion  similar  re- 
sults ;  and  that  there  may  be  peculiarities  so  very  decided 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  infer  what  will  be  the  action  of 
a  remedy  on  one  animal  from  its  influence  upon  another. 
But  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance there  exists  such  difference  in  the  action  of  mercury 
as  to  prevent  any  inference  being  drawn  from  the  dog  re- 
garding man  ?  All  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
6how  that  it  is  legitimate  to  infer  that  the  action  of  mercury 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  similar  in  both  cases.  We  have  de- 
monstrated that,  as  regards  its  action  upon  the  salivary 
glands,  mouth,  intestine,  appetite,  and  general  nutrition,  the 
influence  of  mercury  is  the  same.  We  therefore  infer  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  its  action  on  the 
hepatic  secretion  will  also  be  the  same.  The  only  difference 
that  there  seems  to  be  between  the  dog  and  man  as  regards 
the  action  of  mercury,  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  dog 
larger  doses  are  generally  required  to  produce  the  same 
effects  as  those  observed  in  man.  But  even  here  it  may  be 
argued  that  more  marked  results  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
observer,  and  hence  the  greater  dose  necessary.  These  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  cannot  be  held  as  affecting  the  con- 
clusion at  which  we  have  arrived. 

"  We  have  been  nnable  to  discover  any  facts  brought  to 
light  in  this  or  any  other  age  which  prove  that  mercury 
stimulates  the  biliary  secretion.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
the  notion  that  it  does  so  originates  in  some  vague  statement 
made  by  Paracelsus,*  or  the  authors  of  his  time,  as  to  the 
good  enects  of  mercury  in  what  he  has  called  "  icteritia." 
But  we  repeat,  not  only  do  we  not  know  how  such  a  notion 
lias  arisen,  but  we  are  ignorant  how  to  make  direct  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  in  man.  We  have  already  stated 
that  such  observations  are,  in  the  present  state  of  physiologi- 
cal chemistry,  impossible.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  mercury  being  useful  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver.    We 

*  Paracelsus  (Aur.  Phil.  Theoph.),   Opera  Medico-Chemica,  3  torn. 
4to.,  Francof.,  1608-1605.— De  Identify  vol.  i.  p.  829. 
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simply  say  that  the  notion  of  its  doing  good  by  increasing 
the  biliary  secretion  is  untenable." 

Before  concluding  the  observations  on  dogs  with  biliary 
fistulae,  the  committee  thought  it  would  be  important  to 
try  the  cholagogue  influence  on  the  liver  of  podophylline 
and  extract  of  taraxacum,  and  the  following  are  given  as 
the  results  of  their  observations  : 

"1.  Doses  of  podophylline,  varying  from  2  to  8  grains, 
when  given  to  dogs,  diminished  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
bile,  whether  they  produced  purgation  or  not. 

"  2.  Doses  which  produced  purgation  lessened  both  the 
fluid  and  solid  constituents. 

"  3.  During  an  attack  of  dysentery,  both  the  fluid  and* 
solid  constituents  of  the  bile  were  greatly  lowered. 

"  4.  Doses  of  the  solid  extract  of  taraxacum,  varying 
from  60  to  240  grains,  affected  neither  the  biliary  secretion, 
the  bowels,  nor  the  general  health  of  the  animal." 

The  observations  of  the  committee  conclusively  show 
that  purgation  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes  diminish- 
ed loth  the  flwid  and  the  solid  constituents  of  the  biliary 
sewetion.  "Spontaneous  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  purgation 
produced  by  pilula  hydrargyri,  by  calomel,  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  by  podophylline,  always  diminished  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  bile,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  bile  also.  That  purgation  diminishes  the 
biliary  function  of  the  liver,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  established  by  the  committee.  It  is,  however,  nothing 
more  than  what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  pur- 
gation drains  the  portal  blood,  from  which  the  bile  is  almost 
entirely  formed." 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  with  the  following 
remarks : 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the 
results  at  which  the  committee  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
arrive.  If  the  refutation  of  a  wide-spread  error  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  establishment  of  a  new  truth,  the  practical 
advantage  of  demonstrating  that  mercury  is  not  a  cholagogue 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Although,  in  recent  times, 
the  administration  of  mercurials  for  hepatic  diseases  has 
greatly  diminished,  their  employment  is  still  very  general, 
and  in  India  almost  universal.  Recent  cases  demonstrate 
that  long-continued  salivation  and  great  loss  of  health  have 
been  produced  in  the  attempt  to  remove  old  abscesses  or 
other  chronic  diseases  of  this  organ,  and  there  are  few  of  its 
lesions  in  which  it  is  still  not  thought  advisable  to  try  small 
or  full  doses  of  the  drug. 
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"  On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  present. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  the  evidence  is  satisfactory,  or 
whether  further  researches  are  necessary.  On  this  and  many 
other  topics  connected  with  therapeutics,  what  we  require 
are  not  unfounded  assumptions  and  vague  speculations,  but 
positive  knowledge,  based  on  unquestionable  data.  These 
we  have  furnished,  and  consider  them  amply  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  every  where  prevalent 
as  to  the  cholagogue  action  of  mercury. 


Ovariotomy. 

Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  reported  to  the  Eoyal  Med.  and 
Chirurg.  Society,  a  third  series  of  100  cases  of  ovariotomy, 
with  remarks  on  tapping  ovarian  cysts.  The  author  has 
arranged  in  all  the  cases  in  which  he  has  completed  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy,  from  the  200th  case  included  in 
previous  papers  to  the  300th.  In  other  tables  he  gives 
particulars  of  all  his  incomplete  and  exploratory  operations. 
He  finds  that  the  mortality  lessens  as  experience  increases. 
Of  the  first  100  cases,  34  died,  and  66  recovered.  Of  the 
second  100,  28  died,  and  72  recovered.  But  of  this  third 
series  of  100  cases,  only  23  died,  and  77  recovered.  The 
author  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  influence  tapping 
ovarian  cysts  may  have  upon  the  mortality  of  subsequent 
ovariotomy,  and  he  has  arranged  in  a  table  all  his  cases 
where  tapping  had  never  been  done,  and  those  in  which  it 
had  been  done  from  once  to  sixteen  times.  The  general 
mortality  of  the  300  cases  was  28.33  per  cent.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  patients,  or  135,  had  never  been  tapped.  In 
them  the  mortality  was  27.40  per  cent. — not  one  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  mortality.  Rather  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  patients,  or  78,  had  been  tapped  once.  In  them 
the  mortality  was  25.64  per  cent.  There  were  19  who  had 
been  tapped  three  times,  and  the  mortality  was  26.32  per 
cent.  Of  the  36  who  were  tapped  twice  the  mortality  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  group  of  cases  tapped  from 
four  to  sixteen  times — namely,  33.33  per  cent.  The  author  is 
led  by  these  facts,  and  by  other  considerations  discussed  in 
the  paper,  to  the  following  conclusions :  1.  That  one  or  many 
tappings  do  not  considerably  increase  the  mortality  of 
ovariotomy.  2.  That  tapping  may  often  be  a  useful  prelude 
to  ovariotomy,  either  by  giving  time  for  the  general  health 
to  improve,  or  by  lessening  shock  when  the  fluid  is  removed 
a  few  days  or  hours  before  removing  the  solid  part  of  an 
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ovarian  tumour ;  and  8.  That  when  the  siphon-trocar  is  used 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  escape  of  ovarian  fluid  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  of  entrance  of  air  into  the  cyst, 
the  danger  of  tapping  is  very  small. — Am,  Jour.  Med. 
Sciences. 


Galvanism  as  an  Antidote  in  Poisoning  by  GeUeminum 
Sempervirens. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Main,  of  Unity,  Maine,  makes  (Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  April  15th,  1869)  the  following  interest- 
ing statement : 

"In  the  summer  of  1866, 1  took,  through  mistake,  one  * 
drachm  of  fluid  extract  of  gelseminum  sempervirens,  and 
immediately  started  to  see  a  patient  suffering  from  paralysis. 
The  patient  resided  some  eight  miles  off,  and  before  arriving 
I  became  nearly  blind.  Control  over  the  upper  eyelid  was 
entirely  lost.  The  flexor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms 
were  paralyzed,  while  the  extensors  were  nearly  so.  Sensa- 
tion in  hands  and  arm  blunted,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
loss  of  motion.  My  speech  was  somewhat  affected.  A  very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  the  head  was  felt  even  before  the 
muscles  came  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  but  my  mind 
was  quite  clear. 

"In  this  condition  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  my  patient, 
and  as  I  was  incapable  of  using  my  hands  (my  legs  did  not 
suffer  nearly  as  much),  I  directed  the  nurse*  to  apply  the 

galvanic  battery  to  the  patient,  and  as  she  was  about  putting 
le  instrument  aside,  I  asked  her  to  apply  the  poles  to  my 
hands,  which  she  did,  and  I  was  instantly  relieved.  The  re- 
lief received  was  not  only  instantaneous,  but  perfect  and 
permanent. 

"  I  have  tried  the  galvanic  battery  by  way  of  experiment, 
several  times  since,  upon  those  who  were  pretty  well  under 
the  influence  of  gelseminum,  and  with  like  results." 


Treatment  of  Croup  without  Tractotomy. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Medical  Gazette  Dr.  Neftel 
calls  attention  to  a  simple  method  of  curing  croup  without 
tracheotomy : 

"  When  tracheotomy  was  so  warmly  advocated  for  croup 
by  Trousseau  and  others,  we  all  considered  it  a  great  im- 
provement over  our  imperfect  medications.      Inaeed  the 
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operation  is  so  easily  done  and  has  saved  the  lives  of  so 
many  little  sufferers,  that  it  was  once  the  sacred  duty  of 
every  physician  to  perform  it  whenever  an  indication  pre- 
sented itself.  However,  lately  the  inhalations  of  Aqua  Cal- 
cis  have  been  found  extremely  useful,  even  in  very  bad 
cases  of  croup,  and  a  striking  instance  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Waldenburg,  editor  of  the  Berliner  Klimeohe 
Wochenschrift. 

"  But  the  most  certain  method  is  that  of  Dr.  Adolph 
Weber  in  Darmstadt.  The  author  being  exclusively  a 
surgeon,  has  had  all  his  patients  sent  to  him  from  other 
physicians  for  the  purpose  of  performing  tracheotomy,  and 
has  therefore,  had  nearly  always  to  deal  with  desperate  cases. 
The  well  known  property  of  lactic  acid  to  dissolve  easily 
fibrinous  exudations,  gave  Dr.  Weber  the  idea  of  trying  it 
in  croup,  and  since  then  he  has  no  longer  performed 
tracheotomy,  all  his  patients  having  rapidly  recovered  under 
the  local  treatment. 

"  The  application  of  the  lactic  acid  is  made  with  an  in- 
haling apparatus,  using  fifteeu  to  twenty  drops  in  half  an 
hour,  and  after  the  decrease  of  the  dispnoea  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours,  diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  doses  of 
the  acid  to  ten  or  five  drops.  In  the  most  desperate  cases 
the  dispnoea  completely  disappears  after  seven  or  ten  hours, 
and  only  in  a  few  cases  had  tne  remedy  to  be  continued  for 
twelve  hours.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken .  to  protect  the 
eyes  and  face  from  the  vapor,  which  even  in  the  dilution  has 
a  strong  caustic  action.  The  healing  effect  of  this  medica- 
tion manifests  itself  not  by  expulsion  of  solid  croupous  mem- 
brane, but  by  a  copious  expectoration  of  mucous  sputa,  by 
the  appearance  of  mucous  rales  and  other  symptoms  of  a 
simple  catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
all  vanish  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  behind. 

"  Besides  this  local  treatment,  Dr.  Weber  prescribes  in- 
ternally a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  3  ii.  in  Aq.  3  iv.,  a 
tablespoonful  every  half  hour,  or  every  hour,  which  he  dis- 
continues with  the  disappearance  of  the  dispnoea  (using 
altogether  from  two  to  four  drachms  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
Soda)." 


The  Treatment  of  Pneumonia* 

Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  has  an  article  in  the  Practitioner 
reviewing  the  restorative  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  con- 
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trasting  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  other  methods  of 
treatment,  particularly  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son. Regarding  the  management  of  acute  pneumonia,  Dr. 
Bennett  considers  the  following  axioms  fully  established : 

1.  The  great  end  of  medical  practice  is  to  remove  the  con- 
solidation of  the  lungs,  and  restore  those  organs  to  their 
natural  condition  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  To  this  end  every  thing  that  diminishes  vital  strength 
should  be  avoided,  and  nutrients  administered  as  early  as 
possible,  to  favor  the  cell  transformation  necessary  for 
removing  the  exudation  from  the  lungs. 

3.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms or  force  of  the  pulse  and  the  fatality  of  the  disease. 
Young  and  vigorous  subjects  suffer  most,  but  almost  always 
recover  soonest. 

4.  The  weak  pulse,  want  of  reaction,  non-disappearance 
of  the  pneumonic  consolidation,  or  its  appearance  during  the 
progress  of  exhaustive  diseases,  are  the  unfavorable  signs  of 
pneumonia. 

5.  Continued  exercise  or  work  after  the  attack ;  low  diet ; 
large  'blood-lettings  ;  depressants,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  and 
sedatives ;  expectorants,  such  as  squills  and  ipecacuanha ; 
mercury  and  violent  purgatives,  are  opposed  to  the  resto- 
rative treatment  of  tne  disease,  and  wnen  not  fatal,  tend 
to  prolong  its  duration. 

6.  Small  blood-lettings  of  from  six  to  eight  ounces  may  be 
used  in  extreme  cases,  more  especially  of  double  pneumonia 
or  of  broncho-pneumonia,  as  a  palliative  to  relieve  tension 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  congestion  of  the  right  heart  and 
lungs. 

7.  Local  pain  is  best  relieved  by  large  warm  poultices. 

8.  The  true  disease,  that  is,  the  exudation  which  has  infil- 
trated itself  through  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  been  coagula- 
ted, constituting  hepatization,  can  only  be  removed,  first,  by 
its  transformation  into  pus  cells ;  second,  by  the  molecular 
degeneration  and  liquefaction  of  these  ;  third,  by  absorption 
into  the  blood  ;  and  fourth,  by  excretion  of  the  exuded  mat- 
ter in  a  chemically  altered  form  through  the  evacuations. 

9.  These  processes  are  favored  by  supporting  the  vital 
powers :  first,  by  rest  in  bed  immediately  after  the  attack  ; 
second,  by  beef-tea  and  milk  during  the  tebrile  period,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  wine,  if  the  pulse  be  feeble ;  third,  by 
beef-steaks  and  solid  food  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taken,  with 
more  wine  or  a  little  spirits,  if  the  pulse  falter ;  fourth,  by 
mild  diuretics  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  J  to  favor  excre- 
tion by  the  kidneys. 
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10.  The  same  pathology  and  principles  of  treatment  apply 
to  all  cases  of  simple  pneumonia,  whether  single  or  double, 
the  latter  being  only  modified  by  the  weakness  of  the  patient, 
when  more  restoratives  and  stimulants  are  required. 

11.  In  complicated  cases  other  treatment  may  be  required 
according  to  tne  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  the  pneumonia, 
however,  being  always  influenced  in  the  manner  previously 
detailed. 

The  mortality  in  153  cases  treated  on  this  plan  was  one 
death  in  30J-  cases.  This  statement  includes  35  double  and 
24  complicated  cases.  Among  the  simple  cases,  single  or 
double;  the  mortality  was  nil. 


Bromide  of  Potassium  in  Tetanies. 

Dr.  Geo.  Derby,  of  the  City  Hospital,  Boston,  prints  the 
following  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

A  carpenter,  17  years  old,  was  admitted  June  6th,  1869. 
He  reported  that,  two  weeks  previous,  the  base  of  great  toe 
of  left  foot  was  punctured  by  a  nail,  and  that,  three  days 
after,  he  had  painful  stiffness  of  the  jaw,  neck  and  back, 
which  had  continued  to  grow  worse.  Examination  of  foot 
showed  only  a  slightly  red  point  at  the  place  he  had  indi- 
cated. 

His  condition  was  one  of  well-marked  general  tetanus. 
Opisthotonos.  Neck,  abdomen,  and  legs  rigid.  Movements 
of  arms  quite  free.  Jaws  could  be  separated  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  but  patient  could  swallow.  Sardonic 
grin  very  marked.  Pulse  130.  Bowels  constipated.  Oc- 
casional spasms,  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out.  He  was 
ordered  one  drop  of  croton  oil,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary, 
and  to  be  followed  by  liq.  morphise  3  ii-  every  four  hours, 
with  beef  tea  and  whiskey  at  short  intervals. 

June  8th. — Condition  rather  worse.  Convulsions  more 
frequent.  Trunk  as  rigid  as  if  frozen.  Lees  immovable. 
Abundant  sweating,  accompanied  by  a  miliary  eruption. 
No  effect  from  three  drops  croton  oil.  Enema  tube  could  not 
be  forced  through  the  sphincter,  except  under  ether.  Could 
still  swallow,  and  use  his  arms.  He  was  ordered  bromide  of 
potassium  3ii.  every  hour,  continuing  beef  tea  and  whiskey 
and  omitting  morphia.  The  next  day  a  slight  improvement 
was  noted.  Convulsions  were  less  frequent,  and  the  legs 
could  be  flexed  by  using  a  good  deal  of  force.  The  pulse 
had  fallen  to  65,  at  about  which  point  it  subsequently  re- 
mained.   The  intelligence  was  dull,  but  the  patient  took  his 
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food  and  medicine  without  much  difficulty.  From  this  time 
the  amendment  was  progressive,  convulsions  ceasing  en* 
tirelj,  and  the  rigidity  of  neck,  back,  jaws,  lees,  and  abdomen 
diminishing  daily,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  order  named. 
As  this  improvement  continued,  the  bromide  of  potassium 
was  given  less  and  less  frequently,  until  July  1st,  when  it 
was  omitted  entirely.  The  amount  taken  during  twenty-one 
days,  was  not  far  from  twelve  ounces.  During  the  first  two 
days  two  scruples  were  given  forty-two  times.  The  only 
effects  observed,  other  than  a  subsidence  of  tetanus,  were 
dullness  of  the  intellect  and  slowness  of  pulse.  On  the  4th 
of  July  the  patient  was  discharged,  well, — Med.  and  Surg. 
Reporter. 

Iodine  as  a  Specific  Remedy  in  Intermittent  Fever y 

Is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  interesting:  article  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Archives  Generates^  by  Dr.  Willebrand,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors. 

Certain  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  occurring  during  the 
prevalence  of  typhus  and  of  typhoid,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  diagnosed  during  the  first  days,  were  subjected  to 
iodine  treatment,  and  witli  remarkable  results.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  malarial  fever  could  be  combated  with 
other  specifics  than  cinchona,  and  that  iodine  was  one  of 
these.  The  iodine  was  administered  in  solution.  One 
gramme  of  iodine  and  two  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium 
were  dissolved  in  ten  grammes  of  distilled  water ;  five  drops 
of  this  solution  were  given  in  water  every  two  hours  each  day. 
Iodine  of  iron  was  administered  in  doses  of  ten  centigrammes 
four  times  a  day  for  the  paludal  cachexia  and  anaemia  con- 
sequent upon  intermittent  fever. 

The  author  then  details  nineteen  cases  of  intermittent 
uccessfully  treated  with  iodine — most  of  them  yielding  after 
the  second  attack,  this  second  paroxysm  being  generally 
much  milder.  There  were  only  two  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease was  not  conquered  before  the  fourth.  From  the  spring 
of  1868  to  the  following  autumn  not  a  single  case  of  paludal 
fever  was  treated  by  quinine. 

The  author  believes,  from  his  experience,  that  iodine  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  as  a  specific  remedy  in  malarial  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  that  perhaps  it  has  an  advantage  over 
quinine  in  this  regard,  that  after  intermittents  are  cured  by 
the  former,  relapses  are  less  liable  to  occur  than  when  the 
cure  has  been  by  the  latter. —  West  Jour,  of  Med. 
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The  Profession  in  England — Doctors  have  a  Hard  Time  in 
the  Mother  Country. 

The  following  case  is  reported  in  a  recent  English  jour- 
nal. Mr.  Richard  Summers,  surgeon,  of  Cwm  Harrold, 
near  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire,  at  the  last  County 
Court  held  there,  sued  a  carpenter  for  13*.  6d.  The  services 
for  which  he  claimed  were,  riding  five  miles  on  a  dark,  wet 
night,  to  see  the  defendant's  wife — 10*.  was  charged  for  the 
visit,  and  3*.  6d.  for  medicine.  The  judge  (Mr.  Terrill)  con- 
sidered the  charge  exorbitant,  and  reduced  the  debt  to  5s. 
The  plaintiff  expressed  a  wish  that  all  persons  were  paid  for 
their  work  on  a  similar  scale ;  whereupon  the  juage  had 
him  taken  into  custody  for  contempt  of  court.  After  being 
detained  till  the  close  of  the  day's  business,  the  doctor  apolo- 

fized  for  the  "objectionable  remarks,  if  any,"  made  by 
im,  and  was  released.  Technically,  Mr.  Summers  may 
have  been  blamable  for  the  remark  which  he  made.  But 
the  provocation  which  he  received  goes  far  to  justify  him. 
The  amount  to  which  his  claim  was  cut  down  by  the  judge 
was  ridiculously  small.  The  judge  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  make  no  difference  between  the  day  and  the 
night  services  of  medical  men.  Would  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  or  even  a  working  man,  consider  five  shil- 
lings a  sufficient  remuneration  for  a  journey  of  eight  miles 
in  bad  weather — to  say  nothing  of  the  exercise  of  professional 
skill?  We  think  that  Mr.  Summers  was  harshly  and  un- 
fairly treated. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Thb  Joubnal  of  the  Gynaecological  Society  op  Boston. 
Devoted  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  Edited  by  Winslow  Lewis,  M.D.,  Ho- 
katio  R.  Stoveb,  M.D.,  George  H.  Bdcby,  M.D. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  Monthly,  the  second  number  of 
which  we  find  on  our  table.  It  is  edited  as  above,  and  published 
by  James  Campbell,  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  their  prospectus,  the  editors  say  the  Jourual  will  be  de- 
voted u  to  the  awakening  of  a  greater  interest  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  women,  but  will  not  wholly  ignore  matters  of 
general  medical  and  surgical  bearing."  We  are  pleased  with 
the  number  before  us.    If  its  successors  eqaal  it  in  appearance 
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and  matter,  we  predict  for  it  a  wide  circulation.    We  heartily 
wish  it  success. 


The  Illusteatjed  Annual  op  Phrenology  and  Physiology. 

"We  have  received  a  copy  of  "The  Illustrated  Annual  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology  for  1870,"  and  have  read  it  with 
more  than  usual  interest.  It  contains  many  valuable  and  well- 
written  articles  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  contains 
also  engravings  of  sundry  distinguished  personages  ;  among 
them,  the  "Iron  Duke,"  Lord  Napier,  General  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet,  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Peggy  his  Wife,  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie and  the  Ladies  of  her  Court,  Landseer  the  Painter,  Guizot, 
a  group  of  New  York  editors,  consisting  of  Greeley,  Bennett, 
Brooks,  Bryant,  Dana,  Raymond,  and  Marble,  <&c. 


Watson's  Aet  Journal — Devoted  to  Music,  Art,  Literature, 

and  Fashion. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  this  periodical  on  our  table.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  journal ;  and  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  fashion 
may  be  regarded  as  reliable  authority.  It  contains  the  news  of 
the  day,  anecdotes,  tales,  biographies,  and  gossip.  The  fashion 
department,  which  has  been  recently  added,  will  prove  especially 
interesting  to  the  ladies,  to  whose  attention  we  commend  the 
journal. 


EDITORIAL. 
The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 
York  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  October, 
and  will  continue  eighteen  weeks. 

This  institution,  although  compelled  from  its  very  commence- 
ment to  struggle  through  many  pecuniary  embarrassments,  has 
nevertheless  done  much  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  for  the 
cause  of  Eclecticism.  Its  officers  are  energetic,  earnest  men, 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education.  Enlisted  in  the  cause  of  liberal  medicine,  they 
spare  no  pains  to  sustain  and  promote  it.  Whatever  is  re- 
quired for  necessary  instruction,  for  illustration  and  discipline,  is 
afforded. 

This  College  is  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
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medical  education  not  only  of  this  State,  but  also  of  tbe  whole 
country.  It  is  the  exponent  of  a  public  sentiment  which,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  is  becoming  stronger  every  day.  Medical  education 
is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  prospective  practitioner  alone, 
but  one  in  which  the  community  are  directly  interested.  The 
people  are  tired  of  conservatism  and  allopathy.  They  arc  dis- 
gusted with  mercurializing  and  bleeding,  and  the  whole  routine 
of  heroic  practice.  They  want  something  else.  They  want 
progress.  They  know  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  they 
will  have  it.  They  very  naturally  ask,  Why  should  there  not  be 
improvement  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  other  sciences  and  arts  ? 
Their  voice  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  for  their  benefit  and 
in  their  behoof  that  colleges  are  built  and  students  educated. 
It  was  in  their  interest  that  the  Eclectic  College  of  New  York 
was  established.  And  now  we  ask  them  to  rally  to  its  sup- 
port The  Trustees  are  faithfully  doing  their  part.  Let  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  friends  of  liberal  medicine  do 
theirs.  To  them  this  appeal  is  made.  Institutions  should  be  of 
the  highest  character,  but  they  cannot  exist  without  being  sus- 
tained. They  require  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  behind 
and  around  them.  That  sentiment,  already  strong  in  favor  of 
Eclectic  Colleges,  must  be  intensified  by  the  influence  of  Eclec- 
tic physicians.  The  public  follow  in  the  wake,  and  will  give 
countenance  and  support  to  the  enterprises  which  those  men 
form,  whom  they  look  to  for  direction.  Eclectic  physicians  are 
to  make  a  favorable  sentiment  for  Medical  Eclecticism.  Their 
own  skill  and  accomplishments,  and  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession and  school  to  which  they  belong,  are  the  agencies  by 
which  they  commend  themselves ;  and  for  these  they  are  directly 
indebted  to  the  institutions  where  they  received  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Not  only  is  there  room  enough  for  Eclectic  physicians,  but 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they  fill  up  their  ranks  so  as  to 
become  a  numerous  as  well  as  a  skilful  and  learned  body.  Eclec- 
tic Colleges  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  profession  and 
to  the  acquisition  by  physicians  of  a  remunerative  patronage. 

To  Eclectic  physicians,  therefore,  throughout  the  country,  we 
appeal.  Let  considerations  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  generous 
professional  pride,  have  their  way.  Make  the  Eclectic  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  what  a  medical  college  should  be,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  it  has  an  ample  support. 
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Ascertain  where  there  are  students,  where  there  are  those 
persons  who  will  make  accomplished  physicians,  and  then  urge 
and  aid  them  to  come  hither.  This  helps  the  institution,  and  it 
helps  the  physician  as  well.  Do  this  for  the  cause;  honoring 
the  profession,  that  it  may,  in  return,  honor  you. 


The  Medical  Gazette  and  The  Review. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  July,  there  appeared, 
under  the  caption  of  "Eyes  Right,"  an  editorial  in  comment 
upon  an  article  entitled  "Wearing  of  Eye-glasses,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  number  of  the  Review. 

From  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  editorials  in  the 
Gazette  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  both  of  the  head  and 
heart  of  its  Editor-in-chief,  and  have  placed  a  high  estimate  on  his 
erudition,  liberality,  and  moderation.  We  cannot  think  that 
the  editorial  under  "Eyes  Right"  emanated  from  his  pen. 
Its  disingenuousness,  discourtesy,  and  coarseness  forbid  us  to 
believe  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  or  that  he  even  knew 
of  its  insertion.  It  was  written,  we  presume,  by  some  one  less 
liberal  and  refined,  and  less  observant  of  the  amenities  and  cour- 
tesies of  life.  But  no  matter  by  whom  it  was  written,  we  cannot 
permit  it  to  pass  without  notice. 

The  object  of  the  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review 
was,  not  so  much  to  impart  medical  information,  as  to  lash  the 
eyeglass  affectation  of  the  hour,  and  to  expose,  and,  if  possible, 
correct,  that  secret  vice  which  is  yearly  slaying  its  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  :  and  that  such  was  our  object,  the  veriest 
dullard — nay  even  the  writer  in  the  Gazette — ought  to  have 
perceived. 

In  the  editorial  of  which  we  complain,  the  writer  represents 
us  as  teaching  that  "amaurosis  usually  arises  from  masturba- 
tion." In  this  he  does  us  great  injustice.  He  has  misquoted 
our  language  and  misstated  our  meaning,  and,  in  doing  this, 
has  laid  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. 

We  hesitate,  however,  to  affirm  that  he  wilfully  and  knowingly 
misrepresents;  we  prefer  to  employ  the  euphemistic  circumlo- 
cution of  the  good-natured  Scotchman,  and  say,  simply,  that 
"he  economizes  the  truth." 
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We  did  not  say  that  amaurosis  usually  results  from  mastur- 
bation, but  we  did  say  that,  "  in  a  large  number  of  cases,"  it 
is  brought  on  by  that  vice.  That  we  are  not  incorrect  in  this 
opinion,  might  he  easily  and  triumphantly  shown.  Scores  of 
physicians  throughout  the  country  can  attest  that  there  is  a 
defect  of  vision  which  is  either  the  sequent  or  concomitant 
of  the  solitary  habit.  This  defect  of  vision  we,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  profession,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling, 
amaurosis.  Pray  what  does  the  learned  pundit  of  the  Medical 
Gazette  call  it?  If  we  are  in  error  as  to  its  name,  we  are  anxious 
to  be  corrected  and  will  submit  to  be  corrected  even  by  him. 

But  our  style,  it  seems,  as  well  as  our  etiology,  is  objectionable 
to  this  writer.  We  are  extremely  sorry  that  our  humble  prose 
does  not  equal  his  elegant  diction.  We  make  no  pretensions  to 
any  extraordinary  accomplishments  in  belles-lettres,  and  would 
be  glad  indeed  if  our  attainments  therein  were  higher.  We  must 
try  to  improve;  and,  with  that  view,  we  shall  reperuse  the 
excellent  lectures  of  Mr.  Blair,  and  become  assiduous  students  of 
the  style  of  the  Spectator,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  this  gifted  rhe- 
torician of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

We  regret  that  our  article  in  the  JReview  should  have  wounded 
the  sensibilities  or  kindled  the  wrath  of  this  writer.  How  true  it 
is  that  "  a  random  shot  will  often  wound !  "  Ours  was  purely  a 
random  shot,  aimed  at  no  one,  intended  for  no  one.  We  knew 
not  where  it  might  strike,  and  never  dreamed  of  its  finding  a 
mark  in  Nassau  street.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  vice  or  even 
the  affectation  we  attempted  to  expose  is  to  be  found  in  that 
busy  part  of  the  city  ? 

The  writer  in  the  Gazette,  in  concluding  his  comments  on  the 
article  in  the  Review^  permits  himself  to  employ  very  harsh  lan- 
guage and  very  offensive  epithets.  In  this  we  do  not  wish  to 
follow  his  example.  We  don't  like  recrimination,  and  will  not 
descend  to  personalities.  We  are  courteous  to  every  one  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  every  one  to  be  courteous  to  us.  We 
don't  hesitate,  however,  when  necessity  arises,  to  drive  dogs  out  of 
our  path  and  smite  them  if  they  bite  us. 

Vol.  V.— no.  3.  9 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Upae  or  Ant  jar,  and  the  Tihittick. 

These  are  natives  of  the  East,  being  found  in  the  islands  of 
Borneo  and  Java.  The  former  is  a  tree,  the  latter  a  shrub.  The 
Upas  is  a  large  lactescent  tree,  and  is  allied  to  the  Artocarpus 
incisa,  or  bread-fruit  tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Its  sap, 
which  is  yellowish  in  old  trees  and  nearly  white  in  young  ones, 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known.  This  sap,  when 
freshly  drawn  or  exuded,  exhales  a  pungent  vapor  which  causes 
the  eyes  to  smart,  and  brings  out  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  An 
arrow  that  had  been  dipped  in  it  and  shot  into  the  thigh  of  a 
dog,  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  in  twenty-six  minutes. 
Death  was  preceded  by  emesis,  catharsis,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  violent  spasms.  On  dissection  it  was  found  that  the  stomach 
of  the  dog  contained  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  that  it  was 
unusually  wrinkled,  and  that  a  yellow  frothy  mucilage  was  ad- 
hering to  its  inner  coat.  The  muscles  of  the  animal  were  pale ; 
and  there  was  congestion  of  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  of  the  vessels  on  its  surface. 

The  sap  of  the  Tshittick  has  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  nauseous 
odor;  in  color  it  resembles  the  juice  of  the  Upas,  and  possesses 
similar  poisonous  properties. 

Fabulous  stories  are  told  of  the  Antjar  or  Upas,  and  its  effects 
on  surrounding  vegetation.  The  poets  tell  us  that  the  land  where 
it  grows  may  be  blessed  with  gushing  fountains,  murmuring 
brooks,  balmy  breezes  and  fruitful  showers,  and  yet  it  will  pro- 
duce "neither  shrub,  nor  flower,  nor  blade  of  grass." — 

"  Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  Upas  sits." 

These  statements,  however,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  plants  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  flourish  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  tree,  in  fact,  does  not  grow  in  a  naked, 
barren  soil.  It  is  found  in  rich  land,  and  very  often  a  climbing 
vine  leans  on  it  for  support,  and  completely  covers  its  body.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  plant  of  extreme  virulence. 
Cloth  manufactured  out  of  its  tough  fibre,  unless  prepared  with 
care,  is  so  acrid  as  to  cause  great  irritation  of  the  skin.    A  gar- 
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ment  made  of  this  cloth  would  be  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  wearer  as 
was  a  certain  robe  to  Hercules,  which  his  wife  Dei'anira  had  satu- 
rated with  the  blood  of  Nessus  the  Centaur. 


Chinese  Materia  Medica. 

The  people  of  the  flowery  land  are  large  consumers  of  medi- 
cine. Wherever  they  are  congregated  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers, a  medicine  shop  or  drug  store  is  found.  In  California,  where 
they  are  employed  in  large  numbers  on  public  works,  the  traders 
at  the  mines  aud  the  sutlers  that  follow  the  camps  of  the  railroad 
laborers,  do  a  brisk  business  hi  medicines  alone ;  and  in  every  in- 
voice which  these  traders  and  sutlers  receive,  medicines  occupy  a 
prominent  place. 

The  Chinese  Materia  Medica  are  drawn  from  various  sources. 
Minerals,  grasses,  vegetables,  man  and  other  animals,  fowls,  birds, 
bugs,  worms,  snakes,  shell-fish,  turtles,  flies,  &c,  are  all  laid  under 
contribution.  In  a  book  recently  examined  is  a  catalogue  of  one 
thousand  and  twelve  medicines.  Of  these,  138  kinds  are  from 
metals  and  stone ;  313  from  grasses  and  vegetables;  177  from 
trees;  20  from  the  human  body;  91  from  animals;  34  from 
fowls  and  birds ;  99  from  bugs,  worms,  snakes,  shell-fish,  turtles, 
flies,  &c. ;  40  from  fruits ;  38  from  the  cereals ;  and  62  from  the 
cabbage,  turnip,  and  melon  families. 

We  quote,  as  a  curiosity,  a  portion  of  the  list  of  medicines 
taken  from  the  human  body  and  the  bodies  of  animals,  viz. :  hair, 
cut  fine  and  used  in  plasters;  woman's  milk;  dandruff;  beard  of 
the  upper  lip ;  exuvia ;  parings  of  finger  and  toe  nails  of  preg- 
nant women,  the  parings  being  reduced  to  ashes  by  burning; 
bone  of  the  forehead  reduced  to  ashes ;  ears ;  blood ;  the  pla- 
centa ;  the  gall ;  and  that  substance  which  need  not  be  written, 
but  which  Dr.  Hornbrook's  patients  used  to  carry  in  a  kale-blade 
to  that  great  physician  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  list  of  medicines  from  the  animals  begins  thus,  viz. :  drag- 
on's bones ;  white  dragon's  bones,  their  teeth  and  horns ;  musk 
of  the  musk  deer ;  ox  bezoar ;  bear's  gall ;  ivory ;  deer's  glue ; 
glue  made  from  a  black  mule's  hide ;  sheep's  milk ;  cow's  milk,, 
cream  and  curd ;  hoof  of  a  white  horse ;  hoof  of  a  bay  horse ; 
excrement  of  the  bull ;  rams'  horns ;  marrow  of  sheep's  bones ; 
sheep's  gall,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  teeth,  flesh,  and  horns ;  cham- 
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ois'  horns ;  deer's  boras,  the  tip  of  the  horn  being  regarded  as 
especially  valuable  in  restoring  the  blood ;  rhinoceros*  horn ; 
tiger  bones,  claws,  and  eyes ;  dog's  gall,  heart,  brains,  teeth, 
skull,  and  blood ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list. 


Southern  Historical  Society. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an  association  styled  the  "  South- 
ern Historical  Society ''  has  been  organized  in  New  Orleans.  The 
object  of  this  Society  is  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  the  medical  and  surgical  records  of 
the  late  Confederate  army.  The  Society  has  its  principal  office  in 
New  Orleans,  and  branch  offices  in  all  the  Southern  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  the  accomplished  Prof  Joseph  Jones , 
of  New  Orleans,  whose  critical  acumen,  patient  research,  and  fine 
intellectual  acquirements  eminently  fit  him  for  the  work  he  has 
to  do. 

The  collection  and  preservation  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
records  of  the  late  Confederate  army  is  a  feature  of  the  society 
which  should,  and  doubtless  will,  interest  and  ultimately  benefit 
every  physician  in  the  whole  country.  We  invite  such  of  our 
readers  as  served  in  either  army  during  the  war  to  furnish  the 
Secretary  with  any  records  or  authenticated  facts  it  may  be  in 
their  power  to  give.  Every  fact  or  record  thus  furnished  will 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  undertaken. 


Picrie  Acid. 

This  acid  is  called  by  various  names — viz.,  trinitrophenol, 
carbazotic  acid,  picranisic  acid,  and  picric  acid.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Hausmann  in  1788,  but  was  first  accurately  described  by 
Laurent.  Its  formula  is  C6,  H3,  N3,  07.  It  is  usually  prepared 
from  the  resin  of  the  Xanthorrea  hastilis,  commonly  called  "  yel- 
low gum,"  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid ;  but  it  may  be  prepared 
from  various  organic  substances  also,  as  indigo,  silk,  aloes,  and  car- 
bolic acid.  It  unites  with  various  substances,  and  forms  therewith 
the  salts  known  as  picrates.  These  salts  are  all  more  or  less  ex- 
plosive. The  picrates  of  mercury,  silver,  and  copper,  when  ig- 
nited, "  burn  quickly,  like  loose  gunpowder,"  while  the  picrates 
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of  calcium,  lead,  and  potassium  explode  with  a  loud  noise.  The 
picrate  of  potassium  is  the  most  explosive  of  them  all,  and  has  re- 
cently been  used  "  to  fill  shells  to  be  directed  against  the  armor 
plating  of  ships.*' 

Words  of  Cheer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  receive  occasionally  a  word  of  commendation. 
Labor  is  lightened  by  appreciation.  We  have  our  share  of  kind 
and  encouraging  words  from  every  part  of  the  country.  We  are 
grateful  therefor,  and  will  endeavor  in  the  future,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  to  be  worthy  of  them. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Russell,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
thus  writes : 

Albany,  N.  Y.%  July  20th,  1869. 

Editors  of  the  Review  ;__****  The  Eclectic  Medical 
Review  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  me.  It  is  just  what  the  pro- 
fession needs,  and  I  am  most  happy  that  it  is  appreciated.  It  is 
in  every  respect  creditable  both  to  yourselves  and  the  school  of 
medicine  you  represent.  You  have  labored  faithfully,  and  success 
is  your  reward. 

The  Eclectic  practice  in  this  State  stands  higher  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  the  rapid  strides  we  are  making  are  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  influence  of  the  Review,  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  6.  E.  Lawrence,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Chenango 
county,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.t  August  16th,  1869. 

Editors  of  the  Review : —  *  *  *  *  I  could  not  well  do  with- 
out the  "The  Review."  I  have  been  one  of  its  readers  ever  since 
its  first  publication.  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  journal,  and  wish 
it  very  great  success.  I  trust  it  will  long  continue  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  medical  reform.  *  *  *  * 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  26th  and  27th  of 
May. 

The  President,  Dr.  T.  J.  Wright,  called  the  Association  to 
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order,  and,  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  officers,  and 
duly  elected.  • 

President — S.  H.  Potter,  M.D.,  of  Hamilton. 

Vice-President — Prof.  A.  J.  Howe,  of  Cincinnati,  and  A. 
Potter,  M.D.,  of  Springfield. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  P.  Marvin,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati 

Corresponding  Secretary — Abner  Thorp,  M.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Treasurer — Prof.  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  retiring  President,  Dr.  T.  J.  Wright,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address,  which  was  an  able  and  interesting  paper. 

A  majority  report  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Merrell,  on  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  This 
report  elicited  considerable  discussion,  and  occupied  the  time 
of  the  Association  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  second  day  was  taken  up  in  reading  essays,  medical  dis- 
cussions, and  reports  of  cases. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  by  Drs.  Ingalls,  Howe,  Anton, 
and  Jones,  the  essayists  who  were  appointed  at  the  meeting  in 
1968. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Columbus,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  1870. 

J.  P.  Mabvin,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  op 

the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association  met  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  June  1st,  1869. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Fisher,  of  Kossville,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, took  the  Chair,  and  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  Cowdery,  Touart,  Meissie, 
C.  H.  Abbett,  and  Jones,  a  committee  on  nominations. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  application 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Shultz,  of  Logansport,  for  membership.  Prof.  H.  D. 
Garrison,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  with  discussions  and  final 
action  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations,  resulting 
as  follows  : 

President — Jos.  Adolphus,  M.D.,  of  Logansport. 

First  Vice-President — E.  P.  Jones,  M.D.,  of  Jonesborough. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  S.  Cowdery,  M.D,  of  La  Fayette. 

Recording  Secretary — G.  W.  Pickerill,  M.D.,  of  Indianapolis. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  M.  Youart,  M.D.,  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Treasurer — L.  Abbett,  M.D.,  of  Indianapolis. 
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Senate  Chamber,  Wednesday,  Jane  2,  1869. 

The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  President,  Dr. 
S.  P.  Fisher,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Prunk  read  an  Essay  on  Surgery,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Grinnell, 
of  Morgantown,  who  was  absent. 

Dr.  Cowdery  read  an  Essay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment 
of  Uterine  Leucorrhcea. 

A  recess  was  taken  till  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  enable  the 
Convention  to  visit. the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  Dr.  O.  Evarts,  the  Superintendent 
of  that  Institution,  which  was  courteously  tendered  yesterday. 

The  Convention  resumed  session  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  Board  of  Censors  for  the 
current  year,  namely : 

Drs.  "L.  Abbett,  Kidgeway,  Shultz,  Pickerill,  and  Prunk. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  the  following  persons  for 
essays  at  the  next  meeting,  with  the  following  subjects : 

It.  Abbett,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach;  J.  Adolphus, 
M.D.,  Tuberculosis ;  J.  P.  Ridgewav,  M.D.,  Diseases  Pecu- 
liar to  Women;  6.  W.  Pickerill,  M.D.,  Strumous  Diseases; 
L.  Frazee,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Children;  J.  B.  Shultz,  M.D., 
Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland ;  M.  Jay,  M.D.,  On  Dislo- 
cations ;  S.  D.  McCann,  Renal  Diseases ;  I).  H.  Prunk,  M.D., 
Amputations. 

Examinations  of  the  pathogenetic  and  therapeutic  action  of 
medicines,  the  Board  distributed  as  follows : 

Meissie,  M.D.,  Belladonna ;  J.  S.  Cowdery,  M.D.,  Car- 
bolic Acid ;  Drs.  J.  S.  Fisher,  E.  P.  Jones,  and  S.  H.  Riley,  any 
agent  of  their  own  selection. 

Dr.  Prunk  submitted  a  verbal  report  of  his  observations  and 
experience  of  the  Pathogenesis  and  Therapeutic  action  of  Gel- 
seminum. 

Dr.  Jones  submitted  his  observations  on  the  Pathogenesis 
and  Therapeutic  action  of  Dioscorein. 

Dr.  Pickerill  submitted  observations  on  the  action  of  Colliu- 
sonia. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  till  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  Jones,  of  Jonesborough, 
took  the  chair. 

Dr.  Jones  then  read  an  essay  on  the  use  of  the  Hypoder- 
mic Syringe. 

Drs.  Pickerill,  L.  Abbett,  and  Ridgeway,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  1870,  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 


i 
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and  matter,  we  predict  for  it  a  wide  circulation.    We  heartily 
wish  it  success. 


The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "The  Illustrated  Annual  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology  for  1870,"  and  have  read  it  with 
more  than  usual  interest.  It  contains  many  valuable  and  well- 
written  articles  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  contains 
also  engravings  of  sundry  distinguished  personages  ;  among 
them,  the  "Iron  Duke,"  Lord  Napier,  General  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet,  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Peggy  his  Wife,  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie and  the  Ladies  of  her  Court,  Landseer  the  Painter,  Guizot, 
a  group  of  New  York  editors,  consisting  of  Greeley,  Bennett, 
Brooks,  Bryant,  Dana,  Raymond,  and  Marble,  <fcc. 


Watson's  Art  Journai/— Devoted  to  Music,  Art,  Literature, 

and  Fashion. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  this  periodical  on  our  table.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  journal ;  and  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  fashion 
may  be  regarded  as  reliable  authority.  It  contains  the  news  of 
the  day,  anecdotes,  tales,  biographies,  and  gossip.  The  fashion 
department,  which  has  been  recently  added,  will  prove  especially 
interesting  to  the  ladies,  to  whose  attention  we  commend  the 
journal. 


EDITOKIAL. 
The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 
York  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  October, 
and  will  continue  eighteen  weeks. 

This  institution,  although  compelled  from  its  very  commence- 
ment to  struggle  through  many  pecuniary  embarrassments,  has 
nevertheless  done  much  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  for  the 
cause  of  Eclecticism.  Its  officers  are  energetic,  earnest  men, 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education.  Enlisted  in  the  cause  of  liberal  medicine,  they 
spare  no  pains  to  sustain  and  promote  it.  Whatever  is  re- 
quired for  necessary  instruction,  for  illustration  and  discipline,  is 
afforded. 

This  College  is  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
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medical  education  not  only  of  this  State,  but  also  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  the  exponent  of  a  public  sentiment  which,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  is  becoming  stronger  every  day.  Medical  education 
is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  prospective  practitioner  alone, 
but  one  in  which  the  community  are  directly  interested.  The 
peopTe  are  tired  of  conservatism  and  allopathy.  They  arc  dis- 
gusted with  mercurializing  and  bleeding,  and  the  whole  routine 
of  heroic  practice.  They  want  something  else.  They  want 
progress.  They  know  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  they 
will  have  it.  They  very  naturally  ask,  Why  should  there  not  be 
improvement  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  other  sciences  and  arts  ? 
Their  voice  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  for  their  benefit  and 
in  their  behoof  that  colleges  are  built  and  students  educated. 
It  was  in  their  interest  that  the  Eclectic  College  of  New  York 
was  established.  And  now  we  ask  them  to  rally  to  its  sup- 
port. The  Trustees  are  faithfully  doing  their  part.  Let  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  friends  of  liberal  medicine  do 
theirs.  To  them  this  appeal  is  made.  Institutions  should  be  of 
the  highest  character,  but  they  cannot  exist  without  being  sus- 
tained. They  require  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  behind 
and  around  them.  That  sentiment,  already  strong  in  favor  of 
Eclectic  Colleges,  must  be  intensified  by  the  influence  of  Eclec- 
tic physicians.  The  public  follow  in  the  wake,  and  will  give 
countenance  and  support  to  the  enterprises  which  those  men 
form,  whom  they  look  to  for  direction.  Eclectic  physicians  are 
to  make  a  favorable  sentiment  for  Medical  Eclecticism.  Their 
own  skill  and  accomplishments,  and  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession and  school  to  which  they  belong,  are  the  agencies  by 
which  they  commend  themselves ;  and  for  these  they  are  directly 
indebted  to  the  institutions  where  they  received  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Not  only  is  there  room  enough  for  Eclectic  physicians,  but 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they  fill  up  their  ranks  so  as  to 
become  a  numerous  as  well  as  a  skilful  and  learned  body.  Eclec- 
tic Colleges  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  profession  and 
to  the  acquisition  by  physicians  of  a  remunerative  patronage. 

To  Eclectic  physicians,  therefore,  throughout  the  country,  we 
appeal.  Let  considerations  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  generous 
professional  pride,  have  their  way.  Make  the  Eclectic  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  what  a  medical  college  should  be,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  it  has  an  ample  support. 
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and  matter,  we  predict  for  it  a  wide  circulation.    We  heartily 
wish  it  success. 


The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Pheenology  and  Physiology. 

We  bave  received  a  copy  of  "The  Illustrated  Annual  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology  for  1870,"  and  have  read  it  with 
more  than  usual  interest.  It  contains  many  valuable  and  well- 
written  articles  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  contains 
also  engravings  of  sundry  distinguished  personages  ;  among 
them,  the  "Iron  Duke,"  Lord  Napier,  General  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet,  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Peggy  his  Wife,  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie and  the  Ladies  of  her  Court,  Landseer  the  Painter,  Guizot, 
a  group  of  New  York  editors,  consisting  of  Greeley,  Bennett, 
Brooks,  Bryant,  Dana,  Raymond,  and  Marble,  &c. 


Watson's  Aet  Journal — Devoted  to  Music,  Art,  Literature, 

and  Fashion. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  this  periodical  on  our  table.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  journal ;  and  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  fashion 
may  be  regarded  as  reliable  authority.  It  contains  the  news  of 
the  day,  anecdotes,  tales,  biographies,  and  gossip.  The  fashion 
department,  which  has  been  recently  added,  will  prove  especially 
interesting  to  the  ladies,  to  whose  attention  we  commend  the 
journal. 


EDITORIAL. 
The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Eclectio  Medical  College  of  New 
York  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  October, 
and  will  continue  eighteen  weeks. 

This  institution,  although  compelled  from  its  very  commence- 
ment to  struggle  through  many  pecuniary  embarrassments,  has 
nevertheless  done  much  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  for  the 
cause  of  Eclecticism.  Its  officers  are  energetic,  earnest  men, 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education.  Enlisted  in  the  cause  of  liberal  medicine,  they 
spare  no  pains  to  sustain  and  promote  it.  Whatever  is  re- 
quired for  necessary  instruction,  for  illustration  and  discipline,  is 
afforded. 

This  College  is  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influ< 
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medical  education  not  only  of  this  State,  bat  also  of  tbe  whole 
country.  It  is  the  exponent  of  a  public  sentiment  which,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  is  becoming  stronger  every  day.  Medical  education 
is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  prospective  practitioner  alone, 
bat  one  in  which  the  community  are  directly  interested.  The 
people  are  tired  of  conservatism  and  allopathy.  They  arc  dis- 
gusted with  mercurializing  and  bleeding,  and  the  whole  routine 
of  heroic  practice.  They  want  something  else.  They  want 
progress.  They  know  there  it  a  more  excellent  way,  and  they 
will  have  it.  They  very  naturally  ask,  Why  should  there  not  be 
improvement  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  other  sciences  and  arts  ? 
Their  voice  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  for  their  benefit  and 
in  their  behoof  that  colleges  are  built  and  students  educated. 
It  was  in  their  interest  that  the  Eclectic  College  of  New  York 
was  established.  And  now  we  ask  them  to  rally  to  its  sup- 
port The  Trustees  are  faithfully  doing  their  part.  Let  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  friends  of  liberal  medicine  do  - 
theirs.  To  them  this  appeal  is  made.  Institutions  should  be  of 
the  highest  character,  but  they  cannot  exist  without  being  sus- 
tained. They  require  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  behind 
and  around  them.  That  sentiment,  already  strong  in  favor  of 
Eclectic  Colleges,  must  be  intensified  by  the  influence  of  Eclec- 
tic physicians.  The  public  follow  in  the  wake,  and  will  give 
countenance  and  support  to  the  enterprises  which  those  men 
form,  whom  they  look  to  for  direction.  Eclectic  physicians  are 
to  make  a  favorable  sentiment  for  Medical  Eclecticism.  Their 
own  skill  and  accomplishments,  and  tbe  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession and  school  to  which  they  belong,  are  the  agencies  by 
which  tbey  commend  themselves ;  and  for  these  they  are  directly 
indebted  to  the  institutions  where  they  received  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Not  only  is  there  room  enough  for  Eclectic  physicians,  but 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they  fill  up  their  ranks  so  as  to 
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Ascertain  where  there  are  students,  where  there  are  those 
persons  who  will  make  accomplished  physicians,  and  then  urge 
and  aid  them  to  come  hither.  This  helps  the  institution,  and  it 
helps  the  physician  as  well.  Do  this  for  the  cause;  honoring 
the  profession,  that  it  may,  in  return,  honor  you. 


The  Medical  Gazette  and  The  Review. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  July,  there  appeared, 
under  the  caption  of  "Eyes  Right,"  an  editorial  in  comment 
upon  an  article  entitled  "Wearing  of  Eye-glasses,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  number  of  the  Review. 

From  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  editorials  in  the 
Gazette  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  both  of  the  head  and 
heart  of  its  Editor-in-chief,  and  have  placed  a  high  estimate  on  his 
erudition,  liberality,  and  moderation.,  We  cannot  think  that 
the  editorial  under  "  Eyes  Right "  emanated  from  his  pen. 
Its  disingenuousness,  discourtesy,  and  coarseness  forbid  us  to 
believe  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  or  that  he  even  knew 
of  its  insertion.  It  was  written,  we  presume,  by  some  one  less 
liberal  and  refined,  and  less  observant  of  the  amenities  and  cour- 
tesies of  life.  But  no  matter  by  whom  it  was  written,  we  cannot 
permit  it  to  pass  without  notice. 

The  object  of  the  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review 
was,  not  so  much  to  impart  medical  information,  as  to  lash  the 
eyeglass  affectation  of  the  hour,  and  to  expose,  and,  if  possible, 
correct,  that  secret  vice  which  is  yearly  slaying  its  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  :  and  that  such  was  our  object,  the  veriest 
dullard — nay  even  the  writer  in  the  Gazette— ought  to  have 
perceived. 

In  the  editorial  of  which  we  complain,  the  writer  represents 
us  as  teaching  that  "amaurosis  usually  arises  from  masturba- 
tion." In  this  he  does  us  great  injustice.  He  has  misquoted 
our  language  and  misstated  our  meaning,  and,  in  doing  this, 
has  laid  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. 

We  hesitate,  however,  to  affirm  that  he  wilfully  and  knowingly 
misrepresents;  we  prefer  to  employ  the  euphemistic  circumlo- 
cution of  the  good-natured  Scotchman,  and  say,  simply,  that 
"he  economizes  the  truth." 
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We  did  not  say  that  amaurosis  usually  results  from  mastur- 
bation, but  we  did  say  that,  "  in  a  large  number  of  cases,"  it 
is  brought  on  by  that  vice.  That  we  are  not  incorrect  in  this 
opinion,  might  he  easily  and  triumphantly  shown.  Scores  of 
physicians  throughout  the  country  can  attest  that  there  is  a 
defect  of  vision  which  is  either  the  sequent  or  concomitant 
of  the  solitary  habit.  This  defect  of  vision  we,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  profession,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling, 
amaurosis.  Pray  what  does  the  learned  pundit  of  the  Medical 
Gazette  call  it  ?  If  we  are  in  error  as  to  its  name,  we  are  anxious 
to  be  corrected  and  will  submit  to  be  corrected  even  by  him. 

But  our  style,  it  seems,  as  well  as  our  etiology,  is  objectionable 
to  this  writer.  We  are  extremely  sorry  that  our  humble  prose 
does  not  equal  his  elegant  diction.  We  make  no  pretensions  to 
any  extraordinary  accomplishments  in  belles-lettres,  and  would 
be  glad  indeed  if  our  attainments  therein  were  higher.  We  must 
try  to  improve;  and,  with  that  view,  we  shall  reperuse  the 
excellent  lectures  of  Mr.  Blair,  and  become  assiduous  students  of 
the  style  of  the  Spectator,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  this  gifted  rhe- 
torician of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

We  regret  that  our  article  in  the  Review  should  have  wounded 
the  sensibilities  or  kindled  the  wrath  of  this  writer.  How  true  it 
is  that  "  a  random  shot  will  often  wound ! "  Ours  was  purely  a 
random  shot,  aimed  at  no  one,  intended  for  no  one.  We  knew 
not  where  it  might  strike,  and  never  dreamed  of  its  finding  a 
mark  in  Nassau  street.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  vice  or  even 
the  affectation  we  attempted  to  expose  is  to  be  found  in  that 
busy  part  of  the  city  ? 

The  writer  in  the  Gazette,  in  concluding  his  comments  on  the 
article  in  the  Review,  permits  himself  to  employ  very  harsh  lan- 
guage and  very  offensive  epithets.  In  this  we  do  not  wish  to 
follow  his  example.  We  don't  like  recrimination,  and  will  not 
descend  to  personalities.  We  are  courteous  to  every  one  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  every  one  to  be  courteous  to  us.  We 
don't  hesitate,  however,  when  necessity  arises,  to  drive  dogs  out  of 
our  path  and  smite  them  if  they  bite  us. 

Vol.  V.— no.  3.  9 
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Old  Women's  Remedies. — Thomas  Inman,  M.D.,  Liverpool, 
(The  Medical  Mirror),  states  that  things  which  were  once  de- 
spised as  old  women's  remedies,  are  gradually  being  adopted  by 
thoughtful  eclectics.  He  is  indebted  to  an  elderly  lady  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  best  remedy  to  allay  cough.  She  sent  him  a 
mixture  of  honey,  rum,  and  lemon  juice  in  equal  parts.  This 
with  or  without  laudanum  is  still  his  favorite  prescription.  Again, 
he  is  indebted  to  ancient  females  for  his  introduction  of  milk  and 
rum  as  an  article  of  medicinal  diet,  and  he  knows  no  single 
remedy  which  is  equal  in  value  to  it. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  penetrating  the  Abdomen. — In  the 
Crimean  war,  118  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  penetrating  the 
abdomen  occured,  with  deaths,  102 ;  recoveries,  16  ;  showing  a 
mortality  of  93.76  per  cent.  A  more  favourable  result  was  ob- 
tained in  our  late  war:  Of  414  cases  there  were  308  deaths,  and 
106  recoveries,  giving  a  mortality  of  74  per  cent.  When  the 
bladder  wras  perforated  through  the  peritoneum,  permitting  the 
urine  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  records  of  both 
wars  show  inevitable  fatality. 

Anotheb  Monstbosity. — A  short  time  ago,  a  still-born  mons- 
trosity was  removed  from  the  wife  of  a  joiner,  at  Schkendnitz, 
Germany.  It  had  a  large  thorax ;  was  of  normal  length.  Two 
well  formed  and  shaped  heads  were  seen,  covered  with  hair  be- 
tween the  shoulders;  the  features  well  wrought,  each  head  being 
on  a  long  but  strong  neck,  and  between  the  two  necks  a  third 
arm  projected,  which  was  larger  than  the  two  normal  arms ;  the 
hand  of  this  third  arm  had  two  thumbs  in  an  opposite  direction, 
producing  the  impression  of  two  arms  having  been  united  in  one. 
The  foetus  was  living  the  day  before  birth.  The  time  of  preg- 
nancy was  normal.— -The  Medical  Archives. 

Cubs  op  Catabact  without  Opebation. — Dr.  Travignor  has 
communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  a  method  by 
which  cataract  may  be  cured  without  an  operation.  It  consists 
in  applying  to  the  diseased  eye  a  phosphuretted  collyrium,  which 
operates  by  gradually  restoring  the  transparency  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  which  is  the  last 
to  yield.  The  formula  is  as  follows : — Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  30 
grammes;  phosphorus,  10  centigrammes;  dissolve  in  a  water 
bath  at  80  deg.  centigrade,  in  a  close  and  full  vessel.  Three  or 
four  times  a  day,  4  grammes  of  this  solution  should  be  instilled 
between  the  eyelids  of  the  diseased  organ,  continuing  to  do  so 
for  Reveral  months. —  The  Med.  Mirror  and  Med.  Record. — N  Y. 
Med.  Gazette. 

Ruptubb  of  the  Utebus. — The  New  York  Medical  Journal 
compiles  from  various  American  Journals,  reports  of  six  cases  of 
Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labor.  Four  of  the  women  died  and 
two  recovered,  gastrotomy  being  performed  in  one  of  the  latter. 
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Carbolic  Acid  in  Shall  Pox. — Dr.  W.  B.  Davis,  in  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  on 
"  Carbolic  Acid  and  its  Therapeutical  Uses,"  ( Cincinnati  Lancet 
and  Observer)  says :  "  I  have  administered  it  to  fourteen  cases  of 
small  pox,  and  all  recovered  but  one.  Five  were  confluent  and 
nine  were  well-marked  distinct  cases.  Three  of  the  five  confluent 
ones  had  been  vaccinated,  and  of  this  number  was  the  one  who 
died.  Of  the  nine  distinct  cases,  four  had  been  vaccinated  and 
five  had  not.  The  secondary  fever  in  several  was  entirely  want- 
ing,  and  very  mild  in  those  who  had  any. 

"  The  most  remarkable  result  observed  was,  that  not  one  of 
the  thirteen  who  recovered  was  disfigured  by  pitting.  *  *  *  My 
general  prescription  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  was  as  fol- 
lows :  rj .  Crystallized  carbolic  acid,  gr.  xvi. ;  chlorate  of  potash, 
3ij. ;  spir.  nit.  dulc.  §j. ;  syr.  ipecac.  |j. ;  syr.  tolu,  |j. ;  glyce- 
rine, |j.  Sig. :  a  half  tablespoonful  every  three  hours  during 
the  eruptive  fever.  '  A  lotion  of  carbolic  acid,  gr.  x.,  to  glyce- 
rine §  j.,  was  applied  to  the  face  and  hands.' " 

Results  of  Transfusion. — Professor  Landois,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald,  who  had  interested  himself  much  in  the  sub- 
ject of  transfusion,  after  giving  a  critical  account  of  the  most 
recent  publications  on  the  subject,  thus  sums  up,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  the  results  that  have  hitherto 
been  obtained :  1.  Transfusion  has  been  performed  ninety-nine 
times  in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  in  eleven  of  which  cases  no  suc- 
cessful result  was  even  possible.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-eight 
cases,  sixty-five  were  attended  with  success,  twenty  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  three  the  result  was  doubtful.  2.  It  has  been 
performed  twelve  times  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  one  of  these 
being  hopeless.  In  three  the  results  were  favorable,  and  in  eigot 
unfavorable.  3.  For  various  forms  of  disease  attended  with  ex- 
haustion, it  has  been  resorted  to  forty-three  times,  the  most  un- 
favorable prognosis  having  been  frequently  delivered.  In  these 
the  results  were  favorable  in  twelve,  unfavorable  in  twenty-one, 
and  doubtful  in  nine,  while  in  one  case  it  was  a  mere  desperate 
experiment.  Professor  Landois  observes  that  these  statistics 
speak  very  satisfactorily  for  transfusion,  and  that  the  results 
would  be  far  more  favorable  if  this  almost  harmless  operation 
were  not  usually  driven  off  to  the  last  minute. — Medical  Times 
and  Gazette. 

Another  Way  to  Disguise  the  Taste  of  Quinine. — Dr. 
John  Wright  proposes  (Phil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter)  the  use 
of  sweet  milk  as  a  vehicle  in  which  to  administer  quinine.  He 
says  that  it  nearly  entirely  covers  the  bitter  taste.  Physicians 
now  have  a  variety  of  menstrua  to  choose  from — syrup  of  choco- 
late, fluid  extract  of  liquorice,  and  sweet  milk ;  or  they  can  use 
sweet  quinine  or  cincho-quinine  instead  of  the  sulphate. 

Rye  Meal. — The  nutritious  power  of  rye  meal  is  a  little  less 
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than  that  of  flour,  and  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the 
carbonaceous  constituents  is  as  1  to  9.4. 

Prof.  Paul  W.  Allen's  tract  on  Eclecticism,  we  are  author- 
ized to  say,  has  been  stereotyped.  All  orders  therefor  will  be 
promptly  filled.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  this  pamphlet  is 
being  widely  circulated.  Its  object  is  to  ^ive  information  to  the 
people,  and  lay  before  them  the  merits  of  liberal  medicine  and  its . 
claims  to  their  attention  and  patronage. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Atomic  Force.  * 

BY  THOMAS  B.  FBASER,   M.D. 

What  is  Matter?  This  is  a  question  which  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  philosophers-  It  is  enough  to  my 
present  purpose  to  say,  that  it  is  the  visible  and  invisible 
material  constituting  the  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere,  in  all  its 
various  phenomena.  It  constitutes  substances  in  all  its- 
states  and  forms,  either  organic  or  inorganic — in  life  or  in- 
death.  The  condition  in  which  matter  is  found  depends 
upon  a  force  inherent  in  all  the  atoms  constituting  it.  That 
all  material  substances  are  made  up  of  atoms  has  been  clearly- 
established  by  science  ;  but  the  nature  of  atomic  force  has 
not  been  so  clearly  set  forth.  To  do .  so  is  distinctly  the 
object  of  this  paper.  The  writer  is  prepared  to  demonstrate 
to  the  scientific  world  the  following  propositions : — 

1st  That  there  are  but  two  classes  of  atoms  indestruc- 
tible and  constituting  all  substances. 

2d.  That  they,  as  classes,  are  totally  distinct  in  their 
nature  and  properties  from  each  other  in  some  respects,  while 
in  other  respects  they  have  properties  in  common. 

3d.  That  the  atoms  of  each  class  have  an  attracting  and 
repelling  power,  and  that  this  is  the  most  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  them. 

Vol.  V.— no.  4.  10 
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4th.  That  this  power  is  exhaustible  and  renewable  and 
not  destructible,  and  in  its  operations  can  be  shown  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  all  natural  phenomena. 

5th.  That  by  virtue  of  the  relations  of  the  atoms  to  each 
other  in  their  respective  positions,  so  are  the  forms  and  the 
effects  of  material  things. 

6th.  That  their  operation  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  and 
unvarying  law,  that  is  to  say,  like  atoms  attract  and  repel 
their  own  and  those  of  their  class  only — the  greater  influen- 
cing the  less — and  that  as  is  their  attracting  so  is  their  repel- 
ling power — each  atom  has  its  opposite  pole,  as  really  so  as 
the  earth  itself  as  a  whole.    • 

7th.  That  this  magnetic  force  in  atoms  is  the  agent  in  the 
forming  and  dissolving  of  substances,  as  seen  for  example  in 
chemical  action  and  affinity. 

8th.  That  chemical  action  is  simply  atomic  magnetic 
action. 

9th.  That  the  two  classes  of  atoms  are  susceptible  of  being 
distinguished  as  mineral  and  vegetable  in  their  respective 
properties,  and  sustain  a  relation  to  each  other  analogous  to 
the  sexes. 

10th.  That  when  the  two  classes  are  in  the  form  of  gas 
or  liquid,  they  act  and  interact  with  intense  rapidity  and 
power. 

11th.  That  by  their  inherent  attracting  and  repelling 
power  they  convert  solids  into  liquids  and  gases,  et  vice  versay 
and  originate  and  exhibit  a  life-action  which  is  the  primary 
occasion  of  all  phenomena. 

12th.  That  the  proximate  force  in  nature  is  the  magnetic 
force  of  atoms. 

All  these  propositions  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  by 
practical  experiments.  Take  water,  for  example.  This 
"  element "  is  constituted  or  produced  only  when  the  two 
classes  of  atoms  come  into  particular  relation  to  each  other. 
The  two  are  known  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  They  become 
water  when  they  are  found  in  certain  proportions  and  com- 
binations ;  water  thus  formed  becomes  the  prime  agent  in 
nature  for  dissolving,  by  atomic  action,  all  other  substances, 
which  it  holds  in  solution, 
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IN   RELATION  TO  GAS. 

These  atoms,  in  form  of  gas,  often  produce  the  most  pow- 
erful and  conflicting  effects  and  phenomena,  as  witness  in  the 
atmosphere  during  a  thunder-storm,  when  we  have  rain,  hail, 
fire,  and  storm,  all  the  result  of  the  natural  action  of  atomic 
force  in  matter,  by  an  unvarying  law.  The  exhibition 
and  action  of  gases  from  the  earth  and  its  constituents 
through  the  agency  of  water  being  similar  to  those  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  we  may  justly  infer  that  they  are  constituted 
of  these  two  classes,  particularly  when  in  their  effects  we  find 
them  to  correspond.  Indeed,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
vegetable  matter  corresponds  to  oxygen,  and  mineral  to  hy- 
drogen.* 

Oxygen  is  a  gas  slightly  heavier  than  atmosphere,  it  sup- 
ports combustion,  is  incombustible,  it  is  found  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  water,  in  decomposed  minerals  and  metals  as  oxides, 
and  may  be  procured  from  them.  It  is  not  found  in  pure 
metal  or  primary  rocks. 

Hydrogen  is  one  of  the  components  of  water,  and  may  be 
derived  from  water  by  the  agency  of  metals  and  heat,  the 
metal  becoming  oxidised  or  absorbing  the  oxygen  and  liber- 
ating the  hydrogen.  It  is  also  derived  from  metal  by  the 
agency  of  water,  and  by  combustion. 

Nitre  and  Sulphur  [minerals]  are  only  combustible  and 
explosive  according  to  their  position  with  charcoal,  sawdust, 
bark  dust,  or  other  vegetable  matter.     Sulphur  and  nitre  [in 

*  Disoovbby  of  Metallio  Hydrogen. — Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
several  allusions  which  we  have  made  to  Prof.  Graham's  experiments 
upon  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  various  metals.  The  last  named  of 
these  metals  was  palladium.  Further  experimentation  has  resulted  in 
convincing  the  Professor  that  the  union,  in  this  manner,  of  palladium  and 
hydrogen,  is  in  fact "  an  alloy  of  hydrogenium, — a  white,  magnetic  metal,  of 
specific  gravity  about  2,  —  which  appears  to  bear  considerable  analogy 
to  magnesium."  If  Prof.  Graham  has  really  solved  the  question  as  to  the 
metallic  nature  of  hydrogen,  he  has  made  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  century.  The  announcement  has  just  been  made  by  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Horsford,  a  communication  from  whom  was  read  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Joy. 
— Druggists'  Circular. 
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form  of  acid]  mixed  with  cotton  wool  [vegetable  matter] 
become  explosive  as  in  the  case  of  Gnn  cotton.  Coal  is  ad- 
mitted to  be,  and  is,  a  compound  of  vegetable  and  mineral 
matter.  All  vegetables  are  composed  of  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral matter,  as  they  are  derived  from  the  mineral  by  the 
agency  of  water  which  is  admitted  to  be  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  Vegetables  are  thus  combustible.  Combus- 
tion merely  separating  the  atoms  or  decomposing  them. 

The  most  luminous  and  powerful  exhibitions  of  combus- 
tion are  from  metals,  or  hydrogen,  when  compounded  with 
vegetable  matter,  or  oxygen.  As  may  be  noticed  in  pyro- 
technic exhibitions,  and  in  the  combustion  of  metals  in  oxy- 
gen gas. 

Oxygen  and  vegetable  matter  are  similar  in  their  temper- 
ature and  colors,  oxygen  is  warm,  and  when  in  motion  and  in 
contact  with  hydrogen  produces  heat  and  combustion.  Veg- 
etables are  warm,  friction  on  them  produces  heat  and  com- 
bustion, according  to  their  position. 

As  may  be  noticed  in  the  natural  warm  temperature  of 
woody,  and  cold  metallic  or  stony  substances,  to  the  touch. 

Oxygen  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  bat- 
tery exhibits  its  red,  orange,  and  yellow  colors,  as  they  are 
found  in  vegetables. 

Hydrogen  is  blue,  black,  white,  and  cold,  a  peculiarity  in 
minerals. 

Those  colors  convert  the  vegetable  into  green,  &c.  Those 
colore  may  be  particularly  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
seasons.  In  midsummer  when  the  atmosphere  is  more  largely 
charged  by  the  gas  from  vegetables,  all  is  warm,  red,  orange, 
and  yellow.  In  winter  when  the  mineral  and  polar  gas  pre- 
vails, all  is  cold,  blue,  and  white. 

The  attracting  and  repelling  power  of  mineral  atoms  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  vegetable,  therefore  the  former  must, 
of  necessity,  form  the  lighter  gas  and  occupy  the  higher  cold 
atmosphere,  leaving  the  atoms  of  vegetable  origin  warm  as 
oxygen  near  the  earth's  surface. 

Thus  vegetable  and  mineral  matter  appear  to  be  similar 
to  what  are  commonly  called  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (the 
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material  composing  water)  and  to  be  the  two  Elementary 
classes  of  which  all  substances  are  composed. 

The  foregoing  facts  I  have  elicited  by  a  long  and  studious 
attention  to  the  operations  of  nature,  having  had  my  mind 
turned  more  particularly  to  them  by  the  practice  of  telegraphy. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  resnlts  of  this  discovery  when  carried 
out  into  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  making  these  statements, 
and  hope  they  will  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
a  better  position  and  opportunity  than  I  can  command  to 
demonstrate  their  worth  dnd  carry  the  theory  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


.  Medical  Reform. 

BY   G.    E.   LAWRANCE,   M.  D. 

Of  all  the  reformatory  movements  of  this  progressive  age 
there  is  none  which  should  cause  greater  rejoicing  to  the 
philanthropist  than  that  which  is  taking  place  in  Medicine. 
He  who  has  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart  must  witness 
with  pleasure  the  outgoing  of  error  and  the  incoming  of 
truth.  In  medicine,  the  darkness  of  the  past  is  disappearing 
before  the  light  of  the  present.  The  dead  past  is  burying  its 
dead.  Old  things  are  passing  away,  and  in  the  healing  art, 
at  least,  all  things  are  becoming  new. 

The  time  was,  when  people  thought  it  necessary  to  use,  as 
medicines,  the  most  deadly  poisons,  firmly  believing  that 
without  their  use  disease  could  not  be  checked  nor  health 
restored.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  reform,  that  erroneous 
notion  is  fast  losing  ground.  As  the  light  of  truth  advances, 
the  public  mind  gradually  perceives  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  even  expedient,  to  employ  those  remedies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  whose  constant  tendency  is  to  destroy  health 
and  to  kill  the  body. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  efforts  that  are  making 
at  the  present  day,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
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dissemination  of  correct  medical  knowledge.  The  lovers*  of 
reform  are  everywhere  busy.  They  are  making  themselves 
felt  by  means  of  those  colleges  that  have  been  established 
for  the  inculcation  of  medical  truth. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  these  efforts  were  be- 
gun. It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing an  Eclectic  Medical  College  was  first  suggested.  By 
many  that  idea  was  thought  chimerical.  Its  advocates, 
however,  were  men  of  firmness  and  determination.  They 
persevered  and  were  successful.  And  to-day,  all  over  the 
land,  there  are  medical  schools  in  which  the  errors  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  past  are  exposed,  and  in  which  a  correct 
medical  philosophy,  and  a  successful  method  of  treating  dis- 
ease, are  taught. 

These  schools  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great  work. 
They  are  gratifying  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  prevails  in  the 
rising  generation,  They  are  attracting  to  their  halls  all  stu- 
dents who  are  disgusted  at  hearing  progress  branded  as 
"  charlatanry,"  and  deviations  from  the  old  medical  routine 
as  "  quackery "  and  "  irregularity."  They  are  educating 
those  students  correctly  and  thoroughly,  and  sending  them 
forth  every  year  well  prepared  to  do  battle  with  disease,  and 
thoroughly  skilled  as  to  its  cause  and  treatment. 

Thus  the  principles  of  Eclecticism  are-  being  constantly 
disseminated.  Reflecting  men  who  have  long  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  radical  change  in  the  application  of  remedial 
agents,  eagerly  take  hold  of  these  principles,  and  hail  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  reform. 

The  course  of  truth  is  onward.  It  is  overcoming  the 
opinions  and  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  point- 
ing out  its  absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and  defects. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place,  but  they  are  in  keeping 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times.  They  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  progress  of  science.  They  are  the  evidence  that 
the  energies  of  the  profession  are  aroused  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  grand  purpose,  and  that  these  energies  will  not 
flag  until  scientific  reform  shall  become  the  dominant  spirit 
of  medicine. 

Smyrna,  N.  Y. 
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Hints  for  Treatment  of  Erysipelas. 

BY  A*  W.  RUSSELL,  M.  D. 

To  treat  Erysipelas  successfully,  1st.  See  that  the  patient 
has  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
least  draft  upon  his  person.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  moderate  and  even.  2d.  Cleanse  the  stomach  and 
bowels  by  appropriate  means ;  when  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  full  doso  of  podophyllin  is  the  best  When  the 
podophyllin  operates,  the  patient  should  be  supported  by 
stimulants  and.  nourishment.  3d.  Give  mur.  tine,  ferri,  gtt. 
x  in  3  or  4  tablespoonsful  of  water,  three  times  daily.  Give 
veratrum  viride,  gtt.  iv.  to  viii.  every  2  hours,  or  sufficient 
to  keep  the  pulse  below  80  per  min.  Paint  the  swollen  and 
inflamed  parts  with  tine,  of  veratrum,  every  3  or  4  hours, 
to  be  applied  with  a  soft  camelVhair  pencil  brush.  Allow 
no  salt  or  fat  meats,  and  but  very  little  salt  in  the  food.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  free,  but  not  too  loose ;  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  kept  quiet.  The  food 
should  be  mostly  farinaceous  at  first.  When  tlie  fever  sub- 
sides, simple  broths  of  beef  or  lamb,  and  a  6mall  allowance 
of  the  meat  may  be  used  once  a  day.  For  drinks  jelly 
water,  black  tea,.  Congress,  or  Empire  Water  may  be  used 
freely ;  also  toast  water,  and  weak  buttermilk,  if  relished. 
Vegetable  soups  should  never  be  allowed  for  the  sick.  The 
juice  of  ripe  fruits  may  be  used  sparingly,  but  only  of  one 
kind  in  twenty-four  hours.  Too  many  kinds  of  food  or 
drink  in  one  day,  are  always  injurious. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Plaeentia  Previa. 

BY  H.  E.  FIRTH,  M.D. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1869, 1  received  a  communication 
from  a  physician,  requesting  me,  without  a  moment's  delay,, 
to  accompany  the  messenger,  and  to  meet  him  in  consultation- 
over  a  case  of  complicated  labor.    I  accompanied  the  guide- 
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to  the  residence  of  the  patient,  which  was  but  a  few  blocks 
distant  from  my  office. 

Upon  my  arrival,  the  physician  informed  me  that  the  pa- 
tient had  been  in  labor  for  some  hours ;  that  it  was  her  sixth 
child-birth  ;  and  that  her  previous  labors  had  been  attended 
with  no  jinusual  manifestations.  He  further  stated  that  this 
was  a  case  of  placental  presentation,  and  that  she  had  lost  a 
very  large  amount  of  blood. 

I  found  the  patient  extremely  prostrated,  with  tendency 
to  syncope,  and  the  pulse  feeble  and  flickering.  A  terrible 
attack  of  hemorrhage  had  preceded  my  arrival,  but  there 
was  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  discharge.  An  examina- 
tion revealed  the  os  uteri  soft  and  dilatable,  nearly  one  third 
(Jilated,  and  occluded  by  the  presence  of  the  placenta.  It 
was  difljcnlt  to  determine  the  presenting  part  of  the  child, 
tvithout  using  more  force  than  was  deemed  advisable  at  the 
time.  .The  severe  flooding  had  produced  such  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  that  there  was  complete  inertia  of  the  uterus. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  stimulate  the  patient,  excite  if 
possible  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  be  governed  in  our 
future  efforts  by  the  subsequent  manifestations,  or  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Stimulants  were  administered  together  with  teaspoonful 
doses  of  the  fluid  ext.  of  Secale  Cornutum  every  twenty 
minutes  until  four  consecutive  doses  of  the  ergot  had  been 
given.  This  excited  labor  pains  for  a  time.  I  then  intro- 
duced my  hand  sufficiently  to  sweep  the  inner  surface  of  the 
os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  discovered  that  the  anterior  border 
of  the  placenta  was  still  attached  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  I  crowded  forward  the  posterior  border  of  the 
placenta,  and  determined  a  foot,  the  toes  of  which  looked 
toward  the  right  sacro-illiac  symphysis. 

The  femur  was  curved  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  child, 
and  the  breech  was  descending ;  the  sacrum  of  the  child 
looking  toward  the  left  acetabulum  in  the  left  sacro-cotyloid 
po§ifcion. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  presenting  parts  of  the  child, 
•we  decided,  as  the  haemorrhage  was  not  excessive*  to  leave 
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the  patient  to  the  expulsive  force  of  the  uterus.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  gave  us  reason  to  hope  for  an  un- 
aided delivery.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
pains  which  had  been  temporarily  excited  by  the  ergot,  were 
becoming  weaker ;  and  the  prospect  that  unassisted  delivery 
would  not  take  place  now  became  evident,  as  returning 
symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  accompanied  with  syncope,  be- 
gan to  appear.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Stimulants  were 
again  administered,  and  the  hand  was  carefully  crowded 
past  the  placenta,  the  feet  grasped  and  brought  down,  and 
the  child  extracted  by  intermittent  efforts  so  as  to  simulate 
labor,  and  by  degrees  dilate  the  os  uteri  sufficient  to  admit 
the  egress  of  the  child.  Restorative  means  were  employed 
for  the  patient,  who  by  careful  watching  recovered  as  fast  as 
could  be  expected,  from  one  so  prostrated  from  exhaustive 
haemorrhage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  child  was  dead, 
and  had  been,  in  all  probability,  for  some  time  previous  to 
my  arrival. 

291  Carlton  AveM  Brooklyn. 


Ulceration  of  the  Bladder ;  Dancer  of  the  Breast.— Cases  in  Practice. 

BY   EDWIN  FREEMAN,   M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  . 

I  was  called,  April  9th,  to  Haverstraw,  N":  Y.,  to  see 

Mr.  W.  S r,  a  man  50-55  years  of  age.    He  had  been 

given  up  to  die  by  the  doctors  of  the  town,  and  by  a  consul t~ 
ing  physician  of  some  repute  from  a  neighboring  town.-  His 
urine  seemed  nearly  all  pus,  with  some  blood,  and  was  ex- 
tremely offensive.  It  had  been  in  that  condition  for  some 
time,  excepting  that  it  was  becoming  daily  worse.  He  could 
void  but  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  had  constant  suffering,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  a  catheter  inserted  two  or  three  times  a 
day  to  empty  the  bladder.  The  patient  was  much  prostrated, 
although  he  could  eat  pretty  well.  #  He  was  then  kept 
mainly  on  a  diet  of  raw  beef.     His  pulse  were  86  to  94,  and 
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at  times  103  and  4,  especially  when  the  bladder  would 
begin  to  be  filled  up,  at  which  times  he  would  be  restless 
and  feverish,  with  dry  skin,  and  a  constant  disposition  to 
urinate.  There  was  a  considerable  tenderness  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  and  also  in  the  pubic  and  left  inguinal  region,  ex- 
tending to  the  loins  on  the  left  side,  with  uneasiness  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  T*he  urine  was  alkaline.  The  treatment 
was  as  follows :  £.  Tinct.  fcrri  mur.  5ss.;  Syr.  simp.  I  iss. 
M.  A  teaspoonful  every  six  hours  in  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dragee  of  quinine  gr.  1.  Also,  Hayden's  saturate  of 
buchu  coinp.,  5  *•  >  67r*  simplex,  $  ij-  M.  A  teaspoonful 
every  six  hours,  with  gutt.  6-10  of  Ale.  Fl.  ext.  of  gelse- 
minum.  The  buchu  and  gelseminum  were  alternated  with 
the  former  medicine  every  three  hours.  His  cold  water 
drink  was  acidulated  slightly  with  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 
A  tea  of  uva  ursi,  marsh  mallows  and  agrimony,  P.  Ac.  was 
was  also  administered  as  freely  as  he  could  bear.  A  tea  of 
hydrastis  canad.  was  made,  and  zinci  6ulph.  added  in  the 
proportion  of  gr.  1 J  to  the  ounce.  About  four  ounces  of  this 
was  injected  into  the  bladder  through  the  catheter  after  the 
urine  was  drawn  off  once  a  day ;  and  once  a  day  it  was 
washed  out  with  a  tea  made  from  the  flax  seed.  A  hot 
sitting  bath  of  five  minutes9' duration  was  administered  twice 
a  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  poultices  of  hops  and  stramo- 
nium leaves  with  corn  meal  were  applied  to  the  hypogastrium 
and  perineum.  The  above  treatment  was  continued  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  with  marked  improvement,  especially  in 
the  condition  of  the  urine.  I  then  gave  him  a  tea  of  the 
rudbeckia  lacin.  and  hydrangea  arb.  in  place  of  the  other, 
which  was  continued  until  he  got  strong  enough  to  go  out. 
Also  1  gave  him  $•  comp.  syr.  of  hypophosphites  3  U-»  8yr* 
ferri  iodidi  3  ij.  M.  A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  place  of  the  tinct.  of  iron.  I  continued  the  quinine 
pills  and  the  buchu  comp.,  omitting  the  gelseminum.  I  ap- 
plied over  the  pubic  region  an  irritating  plaster  (comp.  tar 
plaster  of  the  Eclectic  dispensatory)  which  drew  well  and  did 
much  good.  It  was  afterward  applied  a  little  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  median  line,  extending  outward  and  upward.. 
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The  poultices  were  discontinued.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued for  about  six  days,  at  which  time  I  saw  him  and 
found  very  marked  improvement.  He  was  then  put  on 
eight  to  twelve  drop  doses  of  bale,  copaiba  once  a  day,  and 
four  grain  doses  of  gallic  acid  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
other  medicine  was  continued,  excepting  that  it  was  not 
crowded,  and  omitted  occasionally  if  the  stomach  seemed 
oppressed.  Sweet  oil  instead  of  flax-seed  tea  was  injected 
into  the  bladder,  and  in  a  few  days  the  catheter  was  used 
only  once  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  evacuating 
the  bladder  and  washing  it  out.  The  oil  was  then  injected, 
and  some  of  it  allowed  to  remain.  He  was  soon  able  to 
go  36  and  48  hours  without  the  catheter,  he  being  able  to 
keep  the  bladder  comparatively  empty  without  it.  The  pus 
during  this  time  gradually  disappeared  from  the  urine.  I 
put  him  on  a  tonic  of  spiced  bitters  and  the  syr.  of  the  phos- 
phates of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  and  omitted  the 
gallic  acid,  and  he  rapidly  gained  strength.  There  were  some 
immaterial  modifications  in  the  above  treatment  as  the  case 
progressed,  until  he  became  comparatively  well,  but,  of 
course,  not  very  strong.  So  severe  an  attack  requires  time  to 
perfect  a  cure,  besides  a  strict  attention  to  himself  by  the 
patient,  and  a  persistent  continuance  of  the  remedies  on 
which  relief  depends.  As  he  became  permanently  better, 
a  fine  rose-colored  eruption  resembling  measles  broke  out 
over  the  entire  body,  which  passed  away  after  two  or  three 
days.  He  was  under  the  daily  and  immediate  care  of  two 
physicians  of  the  town  during  this  time,  who  carried  out 
strictly  the  line  of  treatment  indicated.  I  found  an  excel- 
lent effect  from  the  use  of  the  rudbeckia  and  hydrangea. 

CANCER  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Mrs.  Phosbe  Loomis,  of  Franklinton,  Scoharie  Co.,  N.T., 
had  been  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  B.  of  this  city,  for  two 
years,  for  carcinomatous  tumor  of  the  right  breast,  which  he 
had  been  treating  with  caustics.  He  at  last  pronounced  it 
incurable,  and  the  patient  came  under  treatment  by  me, 
through  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Prof.  Allen.    She  was  a  stout,  fat 
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woman,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  still  strong,  with  abun- 
dant vital  force.  The  tumor  was  scirrhous,  and  involved  the 
entire  right  breast.  There  was  an  excavation  in  the  centre 
of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  fingers  doubled  up ;  and  the 
discharge  from  the  cavity  was  very  profuse  and  excessively 
foetid,  with  a  peculiar  cancerous  odor.  Assisted  by  those 
gentlemen  and  several  others,  I  amputated  the  breast  Nov. 
'  28,  1868,  cutting  well  away  from  the  disease  all  around,  and 
even  shaving  off  some  of  the  pectoral  muscle.  I  extended  the 
incision  into  the  axilla,  and  removed  a  large  lymphatic 
gland,  the  only  one  that  could  be  felt.  She  said  that  that 
was  swollen  before  the  breast  became  diseased.  I  cut  direct-, 
ly  through  the  skin  and  left  no  flap.  The  wound  was  very 
broad  as  well  as  long.  The  tumor  weighed,  I  think,  about 
three  pounds.  A  tepid  wet  dressing  was  applied  and 
directed  to  be  changed  every  four  hours.  This  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oiled  silk  and  a  piece  of  cotton  batting. 
The  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  during 
the  operation,  and  of  course  experienced  no  pain. 

There  was  quite  profuse  haemorrhage  from  small  blood- 
vessels, which  were  somewhat  larger  than  natural,  owing  to 
the  6ize  of  the  tumor.  The  dressings  were  continued  daily, 
and  the  wound  soon  began  to  granulate  and  contract.  The 
disease  made  its  appearance  several  times,  in  different  parts 
of  the  wound,  but  it  was  speedily  exterminated  by  application 
of  a  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc,  leaving  a  healthy  surface. 
Tonics  and  stimulants  were  administered  during  the  treat- 
ment, to  keep  up  her  strength,  aud  an  alterative  for  her 
blood.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  the  mild  zinc  ointment 
was  substituted  for  the  wet  dressing.  Fungus  granulations 
were  kept  down  with  a  carbolic  acid  solution,  aud  the  case 
progressed  favorably  until  she  went  home,  eleven  weeks  after 
the  operation.  At  that  time  there  was  a  spot  about  the  size 
of  the  surface  of  a  split-pea  to  be  healed,  which  after  a  little 
delay,  entirely  closed  over.  It  is  at  this  time  well,  and  she 
is  doing  well.  The  cicatrix  is  a  little  tender,  which  time 
and  care  will  probably  correct.  I  have  selected  this  case 
from  others  to  report,  on  account  of  the  long  time  the  pa- 
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tient  had  been  under  treatment  by  caustic,  which  had  en- 
tirely failed ;  and  because  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many  that  she  was  past  cure.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to 
say  that  the  disease  may  not  return,  but  even  if  it  does,  it  is 
no  more  than  occurs  in  the  treatment  of  many  other  diseases, 
in  which  we  put  forth  every  effort  to  rescue  the  patient  from 
a  speedy  death.  Concerning  the  advisability  of  such  opera- 
tions, M.  Yelpeau  says :  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
to  shrink  from  its  (cancer  of  breast)  ablation  under  idle  pre- 
texts. Also,  cancer  of  the  breast  is  not  the  external  sign  of  a 
general  disease  ...  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  at  first  only 
a  local  affection,  which  tends  constantly  to  pervert  the  fluids 
and  solids.  .  .  .  He  quotes  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hill  of  Edin- 
burg,  who  out  of  88  extirpations  had  only  12  failures  :  and 
that  of  Dr.  North,  who  out  of  100  cases  noticed  but  a  few 
returns  of  the  disease.  His  own  experience  shows  that  many 
patients  operated  on  by  MM.  Gourand,  J.  Cloquet,  Bau- 
zon,  Roux,  and  himself,  since  the  last  twelve,  eight,  six, 
four,  and  two  years,  continue  to  enjoy  good  health.  If  that 
is  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  surgeon  concerning  extirpa- 
tion, and  such  successful  results  are  obtained,  how  much 
greater  results  may  be  expected  where  the  wound  is  left 
open  to  suppurate,  and  where  all  cancerous  germs  that  ap- 
pear may  be  speedily  eradicated  ? 

New  York,  63  W.  0th  Street. 


Deviations  from  the  Normal  Standard  of  Nutrition.* 

BY  J.  M.  F.  BROWNE,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  body  in  a  state  of  health  has  a  certain  standard  of 
nutrition.  From  this  standard,  however,  there  are  various 
deviations ;  and  these  result  in  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  growth  of  the  tissues.  The  conditions  resulting  from 
these  deviations  are  known  as  hypertrophy ',  hyperplasia,  neo- 

*  Extract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Glass. 
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plasia,  atrophy,  softening,  induration,  degeneration,  and  in- 
flammation. 

Each  of  these  we  shall  notice,  some  of  them  very  briefly : 

1st.  Hypertrophy. — This  term  is  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words  "  vircp"  in  excess,  and  "  rpojyq"  nourishment, 
and  is  employed  to  designate  the  enlargement  of  an  organ 
from  augmented  nutrition.  Among  earlier  writers  it  was 
used  to  describe  preternatural  enlargements  of  the  heart  and 
thyroid  gland,  but  at  present  it  is  used  to  designate  any  un- 
usual development  in  any  organ  or  tissue  whatever. 

No  organ  or  structure,  probably,  is  entirely  exempt  from 
hypertrophy,  but  among  those  most  frequently  affected  are 
the  heart,  kidneys,  thyroid  gland,  prostate  gland,  bones, 
skin,  and  adipose  tissue. 

Hypertrophy  has  been  divided  into  two  varieties,  true 
md  false.  In  the  former,  the  organ  or  structure  increases  in 
mass  and  volume,  independently  of  the  accession  of  any  for- 
eign element.  In  the  latter,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  organ 
or  structure,  dependent  upon  a  deposit  of  plastic,  organizable 
matter  into  its  interstices  in  the  form  of  infiltration.  The 
first  variety  is  met  with  in  the  muscles,  areolar  tissue,  and 
adipose  tissue ;  and  the  second,  in  the  various  parenchyma- 
tous organs. 

Hypertrophy  has  been  otherwise  divided  into  healthy  and 
morbid :  or  that  which  sometimes  occurs  in  an  organ  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state,  and  that  which  is  associated  with 
disease. 

Illustrations  of  healthy  hypertrophy  are  furnished  by  the 
stout  legs  of  the  professional  dancer,  and  by  the  brawny  arms 
of  the  boxer  and  blacksmith.  It  is  especially  noticeable  also 
in  .the  double  organs,  as  the  kidneys  and  lungs  ;  when  one 
of  these  organs  is  wasted,  or  is  spoiled  by  disease,  the  other 
immediately  increases  in  power  and  size,  so  as  to  perform 
the  duties  of  both. 

Illustrations  of  hypertrophy  associated  with  disease  are 
furnished  by  the  heart,  when  that  organ  enlarges  on  account 
of  some  mechanical  obstruction  which  impedes  the  flow  of 
the  blood,  and  necessitates  increased  cardiac  action  to  effect 
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its  propulsion  ;  by  the  bladder,  when  stricture  has  partially 
closed  the  urethral  passage,  and  increased  vesical  force  is  re- 
quired to  eject  the  urine ;  by  the  bowels,  when  there  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  their  contents ;  by  the 
gall-bladder,  when  the  exit  of  the  bile  has  been  chronically 
hindered,  and  by  the  air  tubes,  trachea  and  bronchi,  when 
the  respiratory  functions  have  been  long  embarrassed. 

This  division  of  hypertrophy  into  morbid  and  healthy  is 
objectionable  as  well  as  unnecessary.  Genuine  hypertrophy, 
while  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  disease,  either  as  a  cause 
or  a  consequence,  is  nevertheless  the  evidence  of  full  and 
vigorous  health  in  whatever  organ  or  tissue  it  takes  place. 
For  example,  in  ordinary  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  mus- 
cular tissue  becomes  more  robust;  its  fibres  are  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  highly  colored,  but  are  not  diseased.  So 
is  it  in  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  and  bladder ;  and  so  is  it  in 
every  bypertrophied  organ. 

u  The  conditions,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "  which  give  rise  to 
hypertrophy  are  chiefly,  or  only,  three,  namely :. 

"  1st  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its  healthy  func- 
tions. 

"  2d.  An  increased  accumulation  in  the  blood,  of  the  par- 
ticular materials  which  a  part  appropriates  to  its  nutrition  or 
in  secretion. 

"  3d.  An  increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood. 

"  Of  hypertrophy  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  those  of  the  opera-dancer's 
legs  are  good  examples. 

"  Of  hypertrophy  from  the  second  cause,  the  increased 
growth  of  the  adipose  and  other  tissues  is  an  illustration. 

"  Of  hypertrophy  from  the  third  cause,  the  overgrowth  of 
bair  that  is  frequently  seen  about  old  diseased  joints,  and 
near  the  ends  of  stumps  that  have  remained  long  inflamed,  is 
an  example.  The  spot  whereon  this  overgrowth  appeal's,  is 
not  the  seat  of  inflammation,  but  at  some  distance  from  it, 
where  the  parts  share  the  increased  supply  of  blood,  but  not 
the  disease  of  inflammation."  This  growth  of  hair  is  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  the  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  diseased 
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part,  "  assisted  probably  by  more  than  usual  external  warmth 
and  moisture." 

Another  example  of  hypertrophy  from  the  third  cause  is 
furnished  by  some  cases  of  transplantation.  "When  the 
spur  of  a  cock,  for  example,  is  transplanted  from  the  leg  to 
the  comb,  which  abounds  in  blood,  its  growth  is  marvellous- 
ly augmented,  and  it  increases  to  a  long,  strange-looking 
mass  of  horny  matter,  measuring  sometimes  as  much  as  6ix 
inches  in  length." 


Clinical  Record  of  Cases  Treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY  JOHN  H.  FITCH,   M.  D. 

Nov.  25*A,  1868.— Louis  E.,  aged  16,  native  of  New 
York.  Wound  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  made* by  a 
circular  saw.  All  the  fingers  cut  across  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face. The  index  finger  lacerated,  but  the  bones  not  entirely 
severed.  The  remaining  fingers  were  sawn  through  the 
first  phalanx,  severing  the  bones  and  dividing  the  tendons 
except  those  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
with  some  slight  exception.  The  bone  was  splintered  on 
the  middle  finger.  The  fingers  were  hanging  to  the  hand 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  integument  and  tissue,  and  drawn  up- 
ward at  an  angle  by  the  contraction  of  the  extensors.  Saw 
the  patient  4  hours  after  the  accident.  There  had  been  con- 
siderable bleeding  from  the  wound.  After  being  bathed  in 
a  weak  lotion  of  flld.  ext.  arnica  and  calendula,  the  ends 
of  the  severed  bones  were  put  in  apposition,  and  the  fingers 
kept  in  position  by  narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  passing 
longitudinally,  circularly,  and  obliquely  in  imitation  of  their 
natural  tendons  and  ligaments.  This  was  strengthened  by 
narrow  pieces  of  paste-board  on  the  palmar  and  dorsal 
surfaces,  and  made  secure  by  adhesive  Btrips.  A  narrow  linen 
roller  was  pinned  around  each  finger,  and  finally  the  fingers 
wore  kept  in  a  flexed  position  by  narrow  strips  commencing 
near  their  ends  and  fastened  to  the  palm  and  wrist.  To 
protect  from  any  disturbing  causes,  the  hand  and  forearm 
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were  placed  in  a  splint  with  compresses  in  the  palm.  The 
lotion  of  arnica  and  calendula  was  ordered  to  be  applied  fre- 
quently, and,  as  the  patient  experienced  considerable  pain  in 
the  wound,  an  opiate  was  given  at  night 

Nov.  26th.— Did  not  disturb  the  wound.  Patient  com- 
plains of  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  wound  and  in  the  nerve 
of  the  hand.    Continue  lotion. 

Nov.  27th. — Suppuration  commenced.  Remove  dres- 
sings; wash  with  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid,  grs.  x.  to  Jj., 
and  secure  as  before.  A  good  deal  of  pain  is  complained 
of. 

'  Nov.  2%th. — Pain  severe,  extending  from  the  wound  to 
the  nerves  of  the  hand  and  forearm.    Continue  treatment. 

Nov.  29th. — The  pain  of  the  wound  has  now  become 
very  severe  and  extending  along  the  course  of  the  nerves 
of  the  arm ;  symptoms  of  tetanus. 

$.  Fid.  ext.  aconiti,  3  i j  ;  aqu©  camphoree,  Jiv.  M. 
Ft.  lotio.  Keep  constantly  applied,  occasionally  using  the 
lotion  of  carbolic  acid. 

Nov.  SOth. — Much  easier. 
Dec.  1st. — Nearly  relieved  of  pain.- 
Dec.  2d. — Discontinued    lotion   of   aconite.      Continue- 
treatment  in  other  respects.      There  was  very  slow  but 
steady  progress  toward  reparation  of  the  injury.    The  great 
difficulty  in  the  case  was  to  keep  the  fingers  exactly  in. 
position  to  allow  of  union  of  bone,  and  at  the  same  time- 
heal  the  troublesome  wounds  with  which  they  were  com- 
plicated.   At  one  time  there  was  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
fungous  granulations,  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the  sesqui 
carbonate  of  potash.    At  the  end  of  two  months  and  a  half 
the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 

There  was  coldness  of  some  of  the  fingers  for  several) 
months,  owing  to  the.  division  of  nerves  and  vessels.  The 
power  of  flexion  and  prehension,  though  to  some  extent  lost,, 
still  remains  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  the  hand  very 
useful  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  A  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  care  was  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  case,, 
but  the  saving  of  a  partially  disabled,  but  still  very  useful 
Vol.  V.— no.  4.  11 
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member,  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
amply  repaid  for  the  labor  and  time  consumed  in  its  treat- 
ment 

L.  O.,  aged  17,  native  of  France.  Dec.  15th,  1868. 
Lacerated  wound  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  causfed  by 
a  circular  saw  which  entered  their  palmar  surface.  All  the 
fingers  deeply  gashed  and  torn.  The  last  phalanx  of  the 
middle  finger  was  amputated  at  its  articulation,  and  dan- 
gling by  a  shred  of  tissue  and  integument.  The  fingers  were 
secured  as  in  the  preceding  case.  A  good  deal  of  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  holding  the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle 
finger  in  apposition  to  the  remaining  portion.  In  fact,  tte 
possibility  of  uniting  it  to  the  finger  was  not  entertained  at 
the  outset,  but  its  removal  was  delayed  temporarily  on  ac- 
count of  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  patient's  mother. 
Narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  were  passed  down  the 
finger,  over  the  end  and  up  the  opposite  side,  these  were 
strengthened  by  transverse  bands,  and  the  hand  held  Bteady 
by  bandages  and  a  splint.  Lotion  of  arnica  and  calendula  to 
be  constantly  applied  to  facilitate  union  by  first  intention. 

Dec.  IQth. — Wound  was  not  disturbed. 

Dec.  Vlth. — Renew  dressings.  Change  lotion  to  one  of 
carbolic  acid,  gr.  x.  to  3  j->  inject  it  under  adhesive  strips 
to  avoid  disturbing  union  by  the  granulating  process.  Find 
there  is  some  slight  sensibility  to  the  attached  side  of  last 
phalanx  of  middle  finger.  Continue  treatment  In  a  few 
days  the  finger  showed  decided  signs  of  union  and  life.  The 
treatment  was  persevered  in,  and  in  a  little  over  a  month 
the  patient  was  discharged.  Use  of  hand  almost  perfect 
The  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  as  might  be  expected, 
remains  a  little  stiff,  but  very  little  of  this  inconvenience  is 
experienced. 

James  H.,  aged  82,  married.  May  2d,  1869.  Poisoned . 
wound,  of  exactly  what  specific  character  it  is  not  known. 
Was  cut  by  a  barber  in  being  shaved  3  weeks  since.  The 
face  on  right  side  tumefied,  with  several  sinuses  discharg- 
ing pus,  the  orifices  of  the  sinuses  having  a  fungous  appear- 
ance. 
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Treatment :  daily  injections  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  of 
moderate  strength,  with  elm  poultice  at  night.  In  a  few 
days  there  was  such  an  improvement  that  the  patient  con- 
sidered himself  well  enough  to  discontinue  his  visits  at  the 
Dispensary.  He  returned,  however,  August  2d,  with  an 
abscess  of  large  size  involving  the  cheek. 

Renewed  treatment  by  evacuating  abscess,  and  syringing 
daily  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  glycerine,  grs. 
vi.  to  3j« 

Aug.  12th. — Discharged  cured. 


PERISCOPE. 

On  the  use  of  Starchy  Food  for  Infants. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  of  London, 
July  7,  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette})  a  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  Selby  Norton,  on  Teething. 

In  this  paper  the  author  advocated  the  opinion  that  the 
maladies  usually  attributed  to  teething  are  due  to  the  wide- 
spread and  unphysiological  practice  of  feeding  infants  on 
starch  foods.  He  showed  that  starch  was  non-aigestible  by 
the  infant-stomach,  partly  because  no  minute  division  of  the 
starch  granules  could  be  effected  in  the  infant's  mouth,  and 
partly  because,  from  the  mode  of  feeding,  the  greater  part, 
at  all  events,  of  the  starch  is  passed  at  once  into  the  infant's 
stomach  without  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  ptyalin  of 
the  saliva.  The  diseases  usually  ascribed  to  teething — 
diarrhoea,  convulsions,  and  bronchitis — in  the  author's  expe- 
rience never  occurred  in  a  naturally  fed  child ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  occurred  sometimes  in  the  first  month, 
where  the  teeth  obviously  could  exercise  no  baneful  influ- 
ence, and  they  occurred,  too,  when  the  gums  were  quite  cool 
and  natural.  After  considering  these  diseases  at  some  length, 
and  showing  how  often  they  could  be  directly  traced  to  the 
irritation  of  bowel  produced  by  starch  food,  he  concluded  by 
condemning  altogether  farinaceous  food  for  infants,  and  ad- 
vocating the  sole  use  of  cow's  milk  diluted  with  water. 

Dr.  Kouth  said  that  on  no  point  was  there  more  evidence 
than  against  the  use  of  starch  for  infants  before  they  had 
teeth.    For — 1.  The  assimilation  of  starch  depended  on  its 
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conversion  into  6ugar  by  the  saliva,  but  infants  secreted  no 
saliva  for  the  first  two  or  three  months ;  2.  In  infants  dying 
after  the  rise  of  starchy  food,  examination  showed  that  it 
passed  through  the  alimentary  canal  unchanged ;  3.  The 
alimentary  canal  of  a  baby  was  that  of  a  carnivorous  animal ; 
4.  The  food  supplied  to  purely  herbivorous  animals  recently 
born  was  animal.  Ergo,  starch  food  should  not  be  given 
to  infants  until,  at  all  events,  the  appearance  of  teeth.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  cow's  milk 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  good  food  for  infants.  The  milk, 
before  it  was  purchased,  was  generally  watered,  deficient  in 
cream,  acid,  and  wanting  in  sugar  of  milk.  If  used  at  all,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  lime-water,  and  sugar  of  milk  added  in 
the  proportion  of  half  to  one  ounce  of  hme-water,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  of  milk  to  every  half-pint  of  milk,  with 
one  third  water.  It  should  be  begun  early,  even  from  birth, 
in  all  cases  where  it  was  clear  beforehand  that  the  mother 
could  not  nurse  long.  The  idea  that  it  was  wrong  to  mix 
two  milks  was  fallacious,  and  his  experience  had  proved  to 
him  that  the  earlier  it  was  begun  the  more  readily  the  child's 
stomach  bore  it,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  child  so  pre- 
pared could  be  weaned  readily  and  with  safety.  To  one  other 
point  only  would  he  refer — the  congregation  of  infants  in 
nurseries.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  practice.  The  atmo- 
sphere generated  under  these  conditions  was  most  baneful, 
probably  from  the  Quantity  of  ammonia  generated  from  the 
urine,  as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  noxious 
gases  from  the  stools.  Children  required  air,  and  pure  air 
especially.  Their  respiration  was  more  rapid  than  adults. 
Such  congregation  of  infants  was  always,  therefore,  a  great 
cause  of  infant  mortality.  Malignant  thrush,  muguet,  and 
contagious  diseases  spread  like  fire  in  such  atmospheres. 


On  Muriate  of  Ammonia  as  a  Remedy  for  some  Nervous 
Affections. — 

14  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  those  commonplace  and 
unattractive  substances  which  we,  in  this  country,  are  little 
apt  to  credit  with  extensive  remedial  properties  in  disease." 
We  quote  the  first  sentence  of  an  eminently  suggestive 
paper  by  Dr.  Anstie  (The  Practitioner,  December,  1868), 
which  treats  principally  of  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
for  the  relief  of  (1)  various  kinds  of  pain,  and  (2)  of  certain 
cases  of  suspended  secretion  dependent  on  nervous  exhaus- 
tion.   Before  very  briefly  describing  some  of  the  applications 
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mentioned,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  coincide  in  Dr.  Anstie's  therapeutics,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  founded  on  physiological  data.  Under  the 
first  class  the  disease  termed  myalgia  is  said  to  be  specially 
amenable  to  treatment  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Doses  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  grains  are  recommended,  and  by  their 
use  this  disease  may  be  cured  as  certainly  as  ague  by  quinia. 
This  class  also  includes  various  neuralgias  proper,  such  as 
migraine  (usually  referred  to  disorders  of  digestion)  and 
elavus  hystericus  /  both  of  which  Dr.  Anstie  believes  to  be 
distinct  and  primary  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 
Of  all  the  internal  remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  these 
headaches,  none  is  apparently  so  beneficial  as  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  its  virtue  depending  on  its  mildly  stimulant  pro- 

ferties.  It  should  be  given  in  the  same  dose  as  for  myalgia, 
n  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  especially  in  that  form  met  with 
in  suckling  women  or  in  phthisical  patients,  this  remedy  is 
also  of  great  value,  frequently  "  pain  being  relieved  in  half 
an  hour."  It  may  also  oe  used  with  advantage  in  the  milder 
varieties  of  sciatica,  which  occur  in  young  and  debilitated 
persons ;  and  in  that  somewhat  obscure  form  of  neuralgia 
termed  hepatic.  Among  the  therapeutic  applications  to  re- 
lieve suspended  secretions,  Dr.  Anstie  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  muriate  of  ammonia  "  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
functional  restoratives  "  of  suspended  biie  secretion.  He 
especially  recommends  it  in  those  cases  where  the  disease 
is  produced  by  severe  and  exhausting  mental  excitement ; 
ana  mentions  that  he  has  seen  several  instances  in  which  two 
or  three  doses  of  twenty  grains  have  caused  a  marked  re- 
commencement of  biliary  secretion.  All  these,  and  various 
other  therapeutical  indications,  are  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  remedy  is  a  "pure  tonic  stimulant"  to  sensi- 
tive and  to  vaso-motor  nerves. — Edin.  Med.  Journal. 


Circumcision. 

A.  B.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  contributes  the 
following  account  of  this  operation  to  the  N.  Y.  Medical 
Journal: 

During  the  last  nineteen  years,  I  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  circumcision,  as  practised  among  the  Israelites,  not 
lees  than  eight  hundred  times.  This  extensive  experience 
enabled  me  to  gather  some  noteworthy  facts  and  observations. 
It  will  perhaps  be  not  uninteresting  to  introduce  their  state- 
ment by  a  brief  account  of  what  is  at  present  known,  or  con- 
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jectnred,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  species 
of  mutilation,  -which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient 
times  among  numerous  tribes  and  nations,  and  is  jet  practised 
by  over  two  hundred  millions  of  people. 

The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  two-edged  knife  of  con- 
siderable size,  rounded  off  at  the  point,  where  it  has  a  dull 
edge.  Perhaps  a  pair  of  scissors  would  be  preferable,  but 
this  innovation  has  not  yet  been  attempted  by  any  one.  I 
use  a  6mall  scalpel,  as  the  convex  blade  offers  some  advan- 
tage. A  guard,  or  shield,  composed  of  a  plate  of  silver  or 
ivory,  having  a  slit  in  the  centre  which  runs  longitudinally 
for  compressing  the  prepuce,  is  now  in  general  use.  The 
operator  keeps  the  nails  of  both  his  thumbs  sharply  pointed. 
A  glass  of  water  and  a  narrow  strip  of  lint  complete  the 
reparation.  The  person  who  holds  the  child  sits  on  a  chair, 
is  feet  resting  on  a  low  stool,  and  approximates  his  knees. 
A  small  pillow  is  placed  on  his  lap,  on  which  the  child  is 
laid  on  the  back,  with  the  head  directed  toward  the  left  side 
of  the  assistant,  who  carries  his  right  hand  under  the  knees 
of  the  child  to  steady  them  by  his  thumb,  his  left  hand 
passes  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  child,  by  which  he  keeps 
the  trunk  in  position.  The  operator  stands  at  the  feet  of 
the  child,  and  seizes  the  prepuce  between  his  left  thumb  and 
index  linger,  and  draws  it  upward.  He  then  slides  the 
guard  from  above  downward,  and  from  right  to  left,  over 
the  prepuce,  which  is  constricted  between  the  fingers  and 
the  glans.  The  knife  is  now  held  outside  of  the  guard,  and 
with  one  cut,  or  perhaps  two,  the  foreskin  is  severed.  Im- 
mediately the  wounded  cutis  of  the  penis  retracts  behind 
the  fossa,  and  occasionally  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  penis 
acquires  the  appearance  of  having  been  completely  skinned. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  lamella  of  the  prepuce  is 
usually  cut  away,  and  being  of  a  less  elastic  nature,  is  found 
to  cover  a  part  of  the  glans.  Sometimes  it  remains  intact, 
and  may  still  cover  the  entire  glans,  and  even  project  beyond 
it.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  a  short 
sweep  of  the  knife,  as  it  would  otherwise  dangle  about  in 
6hreds  after  the  parts  have  healed.  Generally,  however,  the 
glans  is  exposed  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  next  stage  of  the 
operation.  This  consists  of  the  laceration  of  the  inner  fold 
of  the  prepuce,  and  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  divesting  the 
glans  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  foreskin.  After  the 
guard  has  dropped,  or  has  been  removed,  the  nail  of  the  left 
thumb  is  introduced  between  the  inner  lamella  of  the  prepuce 
and  the  glans,  and  held  tightly  with  the  aid  of  the  left  index 
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finger,  and  is  then  gently  drawn  upward.  The  nail  of  the 
right  thumb  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  but  opposite 
and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  other  nail,  so  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  right  index  finger,  the  free  margin  of  the 
circumcised  skin  is  torn  on  its  superior  side  to  near  the 
corona  glandis.  Yery  little  blood  escapes,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  required  to  be  done  than  to  wrap  a  narrow  strip  of 
lint  around  the  wound,  which  is  kept  in  situ  by  the  agglutina- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  protected  from  friction  by  pinning  the 
diaper  in  the  usual  manner.  The  wound  heals  rapidly, 
although  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  parts  is  frequently  ob- 
served on  the  next  day,  when  the  dressing  may  be  safely 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  thick  layer  of  the  common  infant 
powder. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Note  on  the  Use  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  Obstetric  Practice. 

J.  G.  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.  K.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  Andersonian  University,  sends  the  following  note  to 
the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal : 

It  is  now  upwards  of  a  year  since  I  first  employed  diluted 
carbolic  acid  as  an  intra-uterine  injection  after  parturition. 
Hie  first  case  in  which  I  tried  this  antiseptic  injection  was 
one  where  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  lead  me  to  appre- 
hend an  attack  of  puerperal  septicoemia.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  the  patient,  on  the  third  day  alter  delivery,  suffered  from 
considerable  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  hypogastric  region,  the 
lochial  discharge  was  scanty  and  foetid,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  general  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  re- 
sult in  this  instance  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  was  induced 
to  give  this  plan  of  treatment  a  further  trial  in  such  and 
similar  cases.  Since  then  I  have  frequently  syringed  the 
uterine  cavity  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  not  only 
in  cases  where  the  lochial  discharge  was  offensive  and  defi- 
cient, but  in  a  variety  of  other  cases.  Such,  for  example,  as 
those  anxious  apd  troublesome  cases  in  which  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  retention,  in  utero,  of  a  portion  of  the  placenta  or 
membranes,  consequent  upon  or  resulting  from  abortion,  re- 
tained or  adherent  placenta,  &c. ;  also  in  cases  where  the 
infant  is  born  in  a  semi-putrid  state,  morbid  conditions  of 
the  placenta,  decomposing  coagula  in  the  utero-vaginal  canal,. 
&c,  &c.  That  carbolic  acid  has  proved  of  decided  value  in 
many  cases  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Still,  I  am  not  pre- 
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pared  to  ascribe  all  the  benefit  to  the  carbolic  acid,  as  an  anti- 
septic ;  I  think  that  the  very  washing  out  the  uterine  cavity 
is  of  itself  a  very  important  matter,  and  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  mode  of  practice. 
I  may  mention  that  this  man  of  treatment  has  been  tried  in 
the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital,  and,  generally  speaking, 
with  good  results.  I  may  also  6tate  that  previous  to  using 
the  carbolic  acid  I  employed  the  permanganate  of  potash, 
both  in  private  and  hospital  cases. 


Sensible  Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  Gynecology. 

J.  Matthews  Duncan,  Edinburgh,  in  his  work  on  "  Perime- 
tritis and  Parametritis, n  truthfully  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  diseases  of  women  :  "  Foolish  and  unscrupulous  men  have 
a  peculiar  tendency,  easily  accounted  for,  to  cultivate  the 
diseases  of  the  sexual  organs.  And  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  gynecology  in  our  day  would,  if  truly  given,  cast  as 
much  disgrace  on  some  individuals  as  honor  upon  others. 
Fortunately,  its  worst  side  will  probably  never  be  thoroughly 
exposed ;  for  the  fittest  of  fates — oblivion — awaits  much  that 
is  now  vaunted ;  the  discovery  and  diligent  treatment  of 
diseases  which  do  not  exist ;  the  use  of  treatments  the  dan- 
ger of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  diseases ;  the  re- 
commendation of  remedies  and  operations  regarding  which 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names;  the  facile  juggling 
with  remedies  of  which  it  is  the  one  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion to  have  a  new  name ;  the  systematic  concealment  of 
disasters  resulting  from  such  treatments.  Great  progress  is 
certainly  being  made;  but  *  blinding  dust'  is  the  chief  re- 
sult of  many  of  its  most  notorious  if  not  famous  promoters." 
Medical  Record. 


Improved  Apparatus  for  Fractures  of  the  Thigh. — 

Arthur  B.  Stout,  M.D.,  San  Francisco,  California  (Cal. 
Medical  Gazette),  offers  an  improved  method  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  which  renders  the  whole 
member  as  nearly  as  possible  isolated.  All  the  patent  in- 
struments so  ingeniously  contrived,  fail  in  their  want  of 
stability.  The  object  herein  is  to  obtain  facility  in  all  the 
-dressings  and  changes  of  bandages  during  the  protracted 
treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  thign-boue.  For  this  purpose 
a  platform  is  made  upon  the  baseboard  of  the  apparatus, 
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which  is  of  solid  oak  plank,  one  inch  in  thickness,  raised  one 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  latter,  and 
strongly  attached  to  it.  The  platform  is  narrow  at  the  ankle, 
broad  at  the  calf  of  the  leg,  compressed  at  the  knee-joint, 
and  spreads  out  broad  again  where  the  thigh  is  to  rest.  It 
is  somewhat  shortened  at  the  foot  in  order  to  leave  a  depres- 
sion for  the  heel.  A  prolongation  at  the  end  of  the  base- 
board, say  9  by  1J  inches  wide,  serves  to  receive  on  its  ex- 
tremity the  brass  piece  which  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  extension 
force.  A  long  brass  screw  attached  to  the  foot-piece  and 
passing  through  the  fulcrum,  is  acted  upon  by  a  screw-nut  at 
the  end,  and  procures  the  necessary  extension.  The  counter- 
extension  or  perineal  band  is  a  strong  buck-skin  pad,  with  a 
buckle  and  strap.  On  the  strap  is  attached  the  firm  leather 
cap  or  socket,  three  inches  deep,  which  receives  the  long  ex- 
tension splint*  It  is  easy  at  any  time  during  the  treatment 
to  open  the  dressings  and  review  the  fracture  without  dis- 
turbing the  position  of  the  limb.  In  a  word,  during  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  fracture,  the  limb  is  accessible  in  all 
parts,  and  may  be  daily  inspected  without  pain  or  annoyance 
to  the  patient,  and  very  little  loss  of  time  to  the  surgeon. 


Liebig  on  Tea  and  Coffee. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  food,  by  Baron  Liebig, 
published  in  the  Lancet,  we  find  the  following  observations 
on  tea  and  coffee : 

"  In  tea  or  coffee  we  obtain  certain  ad  vantages  for  further- 
ing the  performance  of  mental  or  bodily  functions,  for  ward- 
ing off  outward  disturbing  influences  on  the  state  of  our 
health — in  short,  for  the  preservation  of  a  normal  equilibrium 
which  is  not  exactly  to  be  defined.  If  these  drinks  had  not 
such  effect,  we  should  soon  tire  of  their  enjoyment. 

"If  we  consider  that  tea,  coffee,  and  the  gurn-nut  all 
come  from  lands  where  meat  is  one  of  the  rare  enjoyments 
of  the  population,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  value  of 
these  stimulants  consists  in  their  being  a  substitute  for  meat- 
broth,  and  in  partly  replacing  its  effects.  The  fact  that  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  North  Americans,  who  are  the  greatest 
meat  consumers,  also  drink  the  most  tea,  is  not  an  argument 
against  this  opinion ;  for  they  use  also  the  largest  amount  of 
extract  of  meat,  and  Great  Britain  alone  takes  one  third  of 
all  the  quantity  exported  from  South  A  merica. 

"By  roasting  coffee  too  much,  the  effects  which  it  has  in 
common  with  tea  are  essentially  diminished.     The  caffein 
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evaporates,  and  in  the  beans  left  behind,  one  has  a  quantity 
of  scorched  substances,  which,  in  their  effect  on  the  organiza- 
tion, may  be  replaced  by  roasting  other  vegetable  substances 
— such  as  chicory-roots,  figs,  &c. 

"It  deserves  notice  that  a  decoction  of  pekoe  or  souchong 
tea  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, peculiarly  combined,  and  strong  tea  about  as  much  as 
a  wealc  chalybeate. 

"  The  use  of  tea  and  its  wide-spread  enjoyment  is  founded 
on  quite  similar  effects — that  of  mat£  in  Paraguay  also,  and 
of  the  gurn-nut  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  utmost  astonishment  when  we  learn  that  the  same 
substance,  caffein,  to  which  we  attribute  the  specific  effects 
of  coffee,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant, 
iu  those  of  the  ilex  species — a  decoction  of  which  is  drunk  in 
Paraguay,  as  we  take  tea, — and  finally,  too,  in  the  gurn-nut 
(sterculia  acuminata). 

"  We  must  presuppose  that  if  these  stimulants  did  not 
satisfy  some  powerful  want  of  our  organization,  men  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  seek  them,  and  that  instinct  should, 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  among  a  countless  number  of  plants, 
choose  just  such  as  produce  substances  inducing  the  same  ef- 
fect, shows  that  one  and  the  same  gap  exists  in  the  nutrition 
of  man  in  all  countries  and  all  zones,  and  in  the  same 
manner  is  sought  to  be  filled  up.1' — Med.  Record. 


A  New  Kind  of  Meerschaum. 

Chemistry  has  developed  a  new  use  for  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  illustrations  of  which  were  seen  by  visitors  at  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition.  If  potatoes  are  peeled,  ma- 
cerated for  about  36  hours  in  water  to  which  8  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  well  washed  with  water,  dried 
in  blotting  paper,  and  then  in  hot  sand  for  several  days,  on 
plates  of  cnalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  are  changed  daily, 
being  compressed  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  imitation  of 
meerschaum,  answering  well  for  the  carver,  or  any  purpose 
not  requiring  a  high  temperature,  will  be  obtained.  If  water 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  soda,  instead  of  8  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  used,  greater  hardness,  whiteness,  and  elastici- 
ty will  be  produced.  Turnips  may  be  U6ed  instead  of  potatoes 
in  the  production  of  artificial  horn.  If  carrots  are  substituted 
for  potatoes,  an  excellent  artificial  coral  will  be  presented. — 
Drug.  Circular. 
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A  Man  without  a  Breast-Bone — Curious  Experiments. 

The  following  physical  phenomena  were  exhibited  before 
the  American  Science  Association  in  Boston  last  week : 

Dr.  Groux,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  at  present  a  prac- 
tising physician  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  born  without  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone.  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  of  Boston, 
having  been  intimately  acquainted  for  many  years  with  Dr. 
Groux,  has  devised  a  number  of  ingenious  experiments  by 
which,  in  his  case,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  made  to  manifest 
itself  both  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  person  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  Dr.  Groux  is  perfectly  normal  and 
healthy,  while  the  absence  of  the  sternum  renders  it  possible 
to  make  certain  studies  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  are 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  human  being  as  ordinarily 
constructed. 

The  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  a  double-action  pump.  In  both  cases  the  machinery, 
however  perfectly  it  mav  work,  makes  some  noise.  Dr. 
Groux  was  able  to  show  three  distinct  motions  and  sounds 
occurring  successively,  and  with  a  certain  rhythm,  in  every 
beat  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Groux  also  exercised  the  power, 
rarely  bestowed,  and  never  used  without  great  danger,  of 
stopping  at  will,  during  a  short  period,,  the  action  of  his 
heart.  This  was  done  this  evening  to  the  satisfaction  of 
several  medical  men,  one  of  whom  was  listening  with  the 
Btethoscope  at  the  chest,  and  two  others  feeling  at  the  wrists 
for  the  pulse.  For  about  20  seconds  the  action  of  the  vital 
organ  in  the  frail  chest  of  Dr.  Groux  completely  ceased. 
Some  years  ago  there  existed  an  individual  wno  was  wont  to 
experiment  with  himself  in  this  manner,  and  who  finally 

Serished  through  being  unable  to  resume  the  ordinary  con- 
itions  of  human  existence.  Dr.  Upham,  so  far  from 
encouraging  his  friend,  Dr.  Groux,  in  the  repetition  of  this 
perilous  experiment,  has  earnestly  entreated  him  never  to 
make  the  venture  again.  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Groux,  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  travel  in  various  cities  of  Europe 
and  America,  caused  Rufus  Choate,  the  renowned  lawyer,  to 
draw  up  a  will  making  over  his  body,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection.  It  is  clearly  of  great 
advantage  to  science  that  this  rare  malformation  occurs  in 
one  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  observe  the  obscure  vital  pro- 
cesses which  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  enjoying. 
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Abyssinian  Midwifery. 

There  are  no  regular  midwives,  but  every  old  woman  is 
supposed  to  be  master  of  her  art.  The  women  are  confined 
on  all  fours ;  the  child  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  like 
the  dropping  from  cattle,  and  the  woman  is  forced  to  remain 
in  the  same  position  until  the  after-birth  follows  of  its  own 
accord.  No  interference  is  ever  allowed.  Dr.  Blanco,  Staff 
Surgeon  of  the  Bombay  army,  saw  several  women  dying  of 
haemorrhage  amidst  the  howlings  and  cryings  of  the  bystand- 
ers, when  a  few  simple  tractions  and  frictions  on  the  abdo- 
men were  alone  necessary.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
save  several  lives,  but  his  responsibility  was  very  great  in- 
deed, as  had  they  died,  he  would  have  been  held  account- 
able, involving  a  serious  punishment,  even  death,  if  the 
matter  cannot  be  compromised  by  a  fine. 

As  soon  as  the  after-birth  falls  to  the  ground,  the  woman 
is  placed  upon  a  small  wooden  frame,  a  dirty  cotton  cloth  is 
thrown  over  her,  and  under  this  so-called  bed  the  midwife  puts 
a  large  jar  filled  with  burning  charcoal,  into  which  she  now 
and  then  throws  a  handful  of  aromatic  herbs,  filling  the  well- 
closed  hut,  and  half  smothering  the  woman,  with  a  dense 
suffocating  smoke. 

The  heat  and  closeness,  of  course,  reproduce  the  haemorr- 
hage, and  if  the  recently  delivered  woman  becomes  faint,  6he 
is  at  once  raised  into  a  sitting  posture,  a  string  of  amulets  is 
tied  tight  around  her  forehead  instead  of  a  bandage  around 
her  abdomen,  and  all  the  persons  in  the  neighborhood  shout, 
scream,  ring  bells,  beat  pieces  of  metal  together,  in  order  to 
wake  up  the  dead  again.  If  the  least  sign  of  animation  is 
shown,  a  looking-glass  is  held  to  the  patient's  face,  and  she 
is  urged  to  stare  in  it  with  all  her  might,  as  the  charm  of  the 
greatest  efficacy  to  keep  women  from  dying. 

If  these  dangers  are  passed,  instead  of  Castor  oil,  a  huge 
tumblerful  of  melted  butter,  honey,  and  spices  is  forced  down 
the  woman's  throat ;  nolen  volens  she  must  swallow  it. 

Only  the  most  robust  rally  to  a  certain  extent ;  the 
majority  are  broken  down  for  life. 

The  child's  first  food  is  fresh  butter,  and  they  seem  to 
thrive  well  upon  it. 

If  such  are  the  perils  of  labor,  the  Abyssinian  women  do 
their  best  to  escape  their  fate  as  long  as  possible.  All  the 
various  tribes  practise  a  very  peculiar  operation  upon  the  fe- 
males. Seven  days  after  birth,  the  midwife,  with  a  sharp  knife 
makes  a  deep  incision  on  both  sides  of  the  vulva,  removing 
a  strip  of  the  skin  and  all  the  mucous  membrane.    The 
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thighs  are  then  firmly  lashed  together,  and  left  bound  for 
five  days,  when  union  by  first  intention  has  generally  taken 
place.  The  operation  seldom  fails ;  the  reunion  is  generally 
perfect,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture  at  the  inferior  part  for 
the  passage  of  urine,  menses,  etc. 

The  rupture  of  this  improvement  upon  the  hymen  is  a 
difficult  and  fearful  thing.  For  weeks  after  marriage  the 
parts  are  lacerated  and  frightfully  swollen,  especialy  as  the 
male  organs  are  of  unusual  proportions.  It  is  even  said  that 
cases  of  rape  occur  under  these  circumstances :  but  doubt- 
less the  woman  must  have  been  a  willing  sufferer. — Brit 
Medical  Journal. 


Action  of  Sulphurous  Acid  in  reducing  Temperature. 

D«.  Robert  Bird  publishes  a  note  stating  that  he  has 
recently  used  sulphurous  acid  in  cases  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  was  abnormally  high,  with  a  happy  result. 
A  fall  in  the  measured  heat  of  the  tissues  has  almost  always 
followed  its  administration  continued  over  twenty-four  hours. 
In  several  cases  of  remittent  fever,  where  ammonia  and  sul- 
phuric ether  had  failed  to  cool  the  body,  sulphurous  acid 
succeeded.  He  usually  gives  it  in  drachm  doses  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours ;  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
the  more  frequent  the  repetition  of  the  dose.  In  remittent 
fever  it  is  specially  beneficial,  and  in  many  instances  in  that 
condition  of  the  body  named  by  natives  internal  fever.  He 
does  not  regard  it  is  a  panacea  for  every  form  of  diseased 
action,  but  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  those 
remedies  which  control  the  animal  heat.  He  was  at  first 
led  to  use  it  therapeutically,  from  finding  that  it  had  been 
given  a  high  place  in  a  list  of  substances  powerful  to  absorb 
radiant  heat.  In  this  list  sulphuric  ether  and  ammonia  take 
high  places ;  but  sulphurous  acid  takes  a  higher  place  still. 
It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  the  substance,  which 
has  the  power  to  absorb  radiant  heat  in  a  shut  chamber, 
should  also  have  the  power  to  absorb  it  when  present 
amongst  the  bodily  tissues.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  and  sulphurous 
acid,  which  are  large  arbsorbers  of  radiant  heat,  are  also 
powerful  febrifuges,  and  that  quinia,  our  most  powerful  anti- 
periodic,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  few  known  substances 
which  can  render  the  chemical  rays  in  the  spectrum  lumin- 
ous.— Practitioner. — Indian  Medical  Gazette. — Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sciences. 
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On  Drug  Action. — By  Edwin  Payne,  M 

When,  as  in  the  present  time,  the  questions  arise,  Shall 
we  give  any  medicine  or  not  ?  Has  the  medicine  done  any 
good  ?  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  medicines 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unimportant.  Some  medicines  appear 
to  have  an  elective  power  for  influencing  certain  parts  of  the 
organism  in  preference  to  others :  thus  arsenic  exerts  its 
influence  upon  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane ;  iodine 
influences  gland  structure.  May  we  not  attempt  to  reduce 
our  empirical  knowledge  of  drug  influence  to  some  kind  of 
law,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  such  subjection  to  the  law  of 
disorder  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that  men  who  think,  and  who 
speak  honestly  what  they  think,  have  been  frequently  much 
disappointed  when,  after  diagnosing  their  case,  they  proceed- 
ed to  treatment.  A  desire  for  some  kind  of  law,  for  some- 
thing a  little  nearer  to  certainty,  has  been  the  thought  if  not 
the  expression.  The  following  remarks  are  advanced  with 
the  idea,  not  that  such  is  the  one  law  regulating  the  action  of 
medicines,  but  that  sometimes  such  a  theory  might  be  of 
use  in  regulating  the  administration  of  some  remedies,  and 
that  by  placing  points  in  various  ways,  it  occurs  that  the 
thoughts  of  other  readers  are  started  again,  either  to  traverse 
old  paths  with  new  vteor,  or  are  found  to  strike  off*  in  a  new 
direction,  at  least  leading  up  to  the  truth.  With  these  few 
prefatory  remarks  1  offer  the  following. 

The  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition  of  capillaries  which  ul- 
timately form  our  organism,  is  that  wherein  consists,  in  a 
measure,  health  or  disease.  When  the  capillaries  of  any  part 
are  wearied,  they  begin  to  dilate ;  the  structure  then  gradually 
becomes  congested,  and  it  ceaseB,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to 
perform  its  function.  Now  these  capillaries,  differing  in  de- 
grees of  fineness,  have  a  healthy  condition  which  we  may 
term  "  contraction,"  and  in  unhealthy  conditions  their  state 
is  "  dilatation."  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
the  healthy  contraction  is  represented  by  a  space  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  between  two  parallel  lines :  then  the  first  unheal- 
thy departure,  that  of  irritation,  may  be  represented  by  a 
dilatation  of  that  space  to  two-eighths- of  an  inch;  the  second 
unhealthy  stage,  that  of  congestion,  by  a  further  dilatation  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  and  then  the  third  stage,  that  of  in- 
flammation, by  a  further  dilatation  to  four-eighths  of  an  inch. 
This  is  the  stage  where  exudation  and  breaking  down  of 
structure  may  occur,  or  else  from  which,  as  also  from  either 
of  the  preceding  stages,  the  capillary  returns  to  its  healthy 
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condition  of  contraction.  This  return  is  what  the  proper 
dose  short  of  aggravation  can  effect.  The  remedy  which  nas 
what  may  be  termed  u elective  power"  for  the  capillary 
structure  affected  is  capable  of  accomplishing  this  return,  by 
inducing  healthy  tone  or  contraction ;  but  if  over-doses  of 
that  same  remedy  be  administered,  then  by  over-contraction 
being  induced,  tone  is  depressed  and  weakness  ensues,  and 
the  various  stages  of  dilatation  up  to  the  destruction  of  tissue 
will  follow  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  over-dose. 
What  exercise  is  to  the  body  generally,  contraction  is  to 
a  capillary.  "What  over-exercise  is  to  the  body  generally — that 
is,  exhaustion  and  weakness, — that  over- contraction  is  to  a 
capillary — that  is,  dilatation,  loss  of  tone,  weakness.  Thus 
quinine  can  tone  capillaries ;  it  can  contract  them.  If  this 
contracting  power  is  pushed  too  far — if  too  much  quinine  is 
given, — it  becomes  a  dilator  of  these  capillaries,  and  then 
ensue  headache  and  pain  and  noise  in  the  head  from  over- 
fulness  of  these  vessels  so  induced.  Arsenic,  again,  can 
tone,  contract  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane ; 
but  if  given  in  too  full  doses,  or  continued  bejrond  the  con- 
tracting point,  then  a  state  of  dilatation  follows,  and  con- 
gestion, <xc.,  may  ensue ;  the  eyelids  begin  to  look  red,  and 
feel  irritable.  Iodine  and  mercury  will  be  found  to  produce 
somewhat  similar  results, — too  much  producing  congestion, 
and  exudation  following  to  relieve  the  congested  vessels,  or 
inflammation  ending  in  destruction  or  ulceration  of  parts. 

That  an  agent  produces  an  effect  upon  a  part — we  may 
say  congests  it — should  not  lead  us  to  say  it  is  not  a  safe 
remedy,  but  rather  that  such  condition  following  its  use 
shows  that  it  has  a  power  to  influence  the  capillaries  in  such 
a  part;  and  that  we  have  administered  it  in  too  large  a 
quantity,  or  continued  it  for  too  long  a  time.  We  may 
resume  its  use  after  a  time,  but  in  smaller  quantity.  May 
we  conclude  from  observation  that  a  drug  which  will  dilate 
a  capillary  has  the  power  of  contracting  that  capillary  if 
given  in  a  smaller  quantity?  May  wo  conclude  from  ob- 
servation that  if  we  find  evidence  of  a  congested,  a  dilated 
condition  of  capillaries  as  the  effect  of  disease  or  loss  of 
power,  we  can  by  the  proper  contracting  dose  of  a  remedy, 
having  elective  power  for  that  portion  of  the  organism,  re- 
store these  capillaries  to  their  healthy  degree  of  contraction  ? 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  points  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  drug  action,  and,  if  truly  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
might  aid  jib  in  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  beneficial 
certainty  in  the  administration  of  remedies. — London  Lancet. 
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EEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGKAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Woken  and  Children. — Edited  by  E.  Noeggerath,  M.D., 
B.  F.  Dawson,  M.D.,  and  A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 

We  have  received  the  August  impression  of  this  very  valu- 
able quarterly,  and  find  it  full  of  very  interesting  reading  mat 
ter.    There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  it  that  will  not  bear  reperu- 
sal. 

The  editors  give  notice  to  their  readers  that  several  distin- 
guished physicians,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  will 
contribute  articles  to  future  numbers  of  the  Journal.  On  the 
list  of  these  physicians  are  the  names  of  Drs.  Eustace  Smith, 
Squire,  and  Holmes,  of  London,  Henoch,  of  Berlin,  and  Binz,  of 
Bonn. 


CALIFORNIA  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

We  have  received  the  September  number  of  this  excellent 
monthly,  and  are  much  pleased  to  enroll  it  on  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. We  find  in  every  department  of  this  journal  something 
to  interest  and  instruct.  The  original  communications  are  valu- 
able; the  selections  from  current  literature  are  happily  made; 
and  the  matter  under  the  head  of  "  Editorial ''  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  editorial  staff.  The  tripod  in  the  sanctum  of 
ihe'mGazette  is  occupied  by  Drs.  Stillman  and  M'Nutt. 


EDITOKIAL. 
The  Death-Bute  of  New  York. 

By  the  death-rate  of  a  city  is  meant  the  number  in  every 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  that  die  each  year.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  death-rate  were  expressed  by  a  percentage.  Custom, 
however,  has  fully  established  present  usage,  and  the  death-rate 
always  means  so  many  per  thousand. 

The  census  of  I860,  and  subsequent  mortality  reports,  seem 
to  indicate,  that  New  York  is  among  the  healthiest  of  cities.  Its 
death-rate  is  said  to  be  25,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  any  of 
the  large  cities  of  Europe,  London  alone  excepted.  .  We  find,  on 
examination,  that  the  death-rate  of  Vienna  is  48 ;  of  Stockholm 
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41;  of  Posen  37;  of  Breslau  35;  of  Madrid  35;  of  Liverpool 
33;  of  Manchester  3 1£ ;  of  Paris  27J;  of  Berlin  27;  of  Lon- 
don 23£. 

Now,  if  the  census  of  1860,  and  the  mortality  reports  since 
then,  are  correct,  New  York  ranks,  as  to  death-rate,  between 
London  and  Berlin.  Nor  is  this  all.  Its  death-rate  is  actually  9 
per  thousand  lower  than  it  was  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  In  the 
year  1855,  the  population  was  estimated  at  629,810,  and  the 
death-rate  at  34.  Now,  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  one 
million,  and  the  death-rate,  as  previously  stated,  at  25. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  death-rate  increases,  other  thing* 
being  equal,  directly  with  the  density  of  the  population.  In 
towns  it  is  higher  than  in  country  districts ;  and  in  large  cities, 
however  perfect  their  sewerage,  however  full  their  water  supply,, 
however  thorough  their  scavengering,  is  always  higher  than  in 
towns.  Nor  do  we  think  that  New  York  forms  an  exception  to* 
the  rule.  We  do  not  believe  that  its  death-rate  is  lower  to-day 
than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  many  things  conspired  to 
render  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  city  more  favorable  than  it 
is  now.  The  population  was  less  dense,  certain  streets  were  more- 
clean,  and  the  tenement-house  nuisance  was  comparatively  un- 
known. Now,  the  population  has  largely  increased ;  the  tene- 
ment-houses are  full  to  overflowing ;  many  streets  reek  with  the 
fumes  of  garbage  and  all  manner  of  filth ;  and  dumping  wharves,, 
garbage  scows,  soap-making  establishments,  and  slaughter-pens, 
absolutely  poison  the  atmosphere.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
reduction  of  the  death-rate  is  not  to  be  expected.  That  it  has 
taken  place  is  simply  incredible. 

The  censuses  of  1860  and  1865  contradict  each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  the  population  of  New  York  was  813,669;, 
according  to  the  latter,  it  was  only  726,386.  The  census  of 
1865  may  have  been  too  small  by  a  few  thousand;  but  that  of 
1860  was  undoubtedly  too  large  by  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. This  census  contradiction  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  The 
error  of  1860  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  public  misfortune.  It 
has  deceived  philanthropists  and  men  of  public  spirit,  and  has 
tempted  them  to  remit  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 
It  has  induced  the  officers  in  whose  charge  is  the  health  of  the 
city,  to  be  less  energetic  in  waging  war  against  disease.  These 
men  and  others,  congratulating  themselves  and  each  other  on. 
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what  nature  has  done  for  New  York,  fold  their  arms  and  com- 
placently take  their  ease. 

Let  them,  however,  not  be  deceived.  The  sanatory  condition 
of  the  city  is  not  a  cause  for  congratulation.  New  York  is 
far  from  being  as  highly  favored  as  its  false  death-rate  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  In  the  case  of  infants  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  them,  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  deaths,  is  greater  in  New  York  than 
in  any  city  perhaps  in  Europe  or  America.  We  are  satisfied  that 
if  the  population  were  exactly  known,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
known,  it  would  be  found  that  the  death-rate  of  New  York  is 
far  higher  than  that  of  London  or  Paris,  and  not  much  lower, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  Stockholm  or  Vienna. 


The  Century  of  Steam  and  its  Successor. 

One  hundred  years  have  just  elapsed  since  the  introduction, 
of  the  steam-engine  by  James  Watt.  The  influence  of  this  great 
man  upon  the  world's  destiny  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of 
his  contemporary,  Napoleon,  or  of  any  of  the  military  heroes  of 
history ;  for  the  effects  of  the  steam-engine  upon  the  industrial 
progress  of  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  have  far 
transcended  those  of  any  other  discovery  or  improvement  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  The  hundred  years  which  terminated 
in  1869,  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  century  of  steam. 

Another  century  begius  with  1869,  which  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, transcend  the  century  of  steam  as  much  as  it  surpassed  the 
preceding  century  in  material  and  scientific  development.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  Utopian  anticipations  which  are  inspired  by 
hope,  rather  than  dictated  by  a  cool  judgment.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  scientific  inquirers  and  students  of  thermo-dynamics,  that 
the  steam-engine  is  but  a  rudimentary  and  imperfect  invention, 
in  comparison  with  what  would  be  called  a  perfect  engine,  and 
consumes  ten  times  the  amount  of  fuel  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sumed to  produce  the  mechanical  results  which  it  exhibits.  Even 
the  cautious  Dr.  Lardner,  who  would  not  believe  that  a  steam- 
ship would  ever  cross  the  ocean  until  that  feat  had  been  per- 
formed, has  expressed,  in  his  learned  treatise  on  the  steam-engine, 
the  common  anticipation  of  the  scientific,  that  a  more  efficient 
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and  economical  engine  would,  ere  long,  be  constructed,  which 
would  supersede  the  steam-engine. 

From  a  recent  conversation  with  Prof.  J.'  R.  Buchanan,  we 
are  induced  to  believe  that  the  anticipations  of  the  scientific  are 
likely  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  We  have  been  shown  by  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  the  plan  of  a  new  engine,  which  dispenses 
entirely  with  steam  or  water  as  a  medium  of  power,  and  which 
is  radically  different  from  any  thing  heretofore  invented.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  its  details ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  entirely  free  from  danger  of  explosion,  is  more  compact  and 
powerful  than  the  steam-engine,  and  is  incapable  of  consuming 
any  large  amount  of  fuel.  The  invention  originated  in  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  laws  of  caloric  and  the  practical  operation  of 
the  steam-engine ;  and  its  novelty  consists  in  the  ingenious  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  proper  effect  of  the  available  heat  is 
produced  without  allowing  it  to  be  wasted  as  it  is  in  the  steam- 
engine.  The  power  resulting  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  which 
the  steam-engine  produces  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  scientific  experts,  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
steam-navigation,  and  all  manufactures  that  require  mechanical 
power.  The  steam-engine  was  an  improvement  upon  animal 
power  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one ;  the  new  engine,  which  Dr. 
Buchanan  calls  the  Thermostatic,  is  expected  to  more  than  qua- 
druple the  power  of  the  steam-engine. 


Ecleetie  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

This  Company  has  been  a  complete  success.  Starting  as  it 
did  when  all  the  old  and  established  companies  were  making  the 
greatest  effort  possible  for  business,  by  extensive  advertising  and 
by  high  commissions  to  agents,  and  when  no  less  than  seven  new 
companies  were  -entering  the  field  for  public  support,  it  had  much 
to  contend  against,  and  labored  under  many  disadvantages.  And 
yet  it  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  most  san- 
guine friends. 

It  issued  1,016  policies,  covering  an  insurance  of  $2,295,900, 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  during  this  time  there  were  ' 
but  two  deaths  among  the  insured.  One  of  these  was  Mr. 
Anton  Guentzer,  of  Chicago,  the  other  Mr.  James  W.  Barker, 
the  president  of  the  Company ;  the  former  holding  a  policy  for 
$5,000,  the  latter,  one  for  $7,000. 
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At  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Merrit  H.  Smith,  late 
vice-president  of  the  Company,  was  elected  its  president,  to  fill 
the  place  of  Mr.  James  W.  Barker  deceased ;  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Arkenburg,  one  of  the  Trustees,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
G.  De  M'Carty,  Sec. 

The  better  to  show  the  success  of  this  company,  we  will  com- 
pare its  beginning  with  the  beginning  of  other  companies  that 
have  been  before  the  public  for  many' years,  and  are  now  well 
established . 

The  New  England  Mutual,  for  example,  issued  3,988  policies 
in  17  years,  and  during  its  first  year  it  issued  only  67.  The  State 
Mutual  issued  1,468  in  18  years,  the  first  year,  30.  The  Berk- 
shire issued  998  in  10  years,  the  first  year,  3.  The  Massachusetts 
Mutual  issued  2,315  in  10  years,  the  first  year,  16.  The  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York  issued  5,640  in  13  years,  the  first  year,  111 ; 
2d  year,  145  ;  3d  year,  309  ;  4th  year,  348.  In  its  14th  year,  it 
issued  1,081,  only  a  few  more  than  the  Eclectic  Company  issued 
during  its  first  year. 

The  Mutual  Benefit,  N.  Jersey,  in  its  first  year  issued  132. 
The  Connecticut  Mutual,  234.  The  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  12.  The 
Knickerbocker,  72.  The  Equitable,  133.  The  Guardian,  of  N.  Y., 
55.  The  Washington,  of  New  York,  216.  The  Home,  of  N.  Y., 
270.    The  Germania,  of  New  York,  108. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Eclectic  Life  has  been 
more  successful  than  any  other  company  starting  in  this  city.  If 
some  of  the  new  companies  have  issued  a  larger  number  of 
policies  the  first  year,  it  was  because  the  officers  of  the  same 
were  connected  with  other  companies,  or  were  able,  by  their 
popularity  and  influence,  to  draw  from  the  companies  with  which 
they  had  been  connected  a  large  number  of  the  assured. 

The  future  of  the  Eclectic  Life  promises  continued  success, 
and  the  friends  of  the  assured  may  rely  upon  it  as  safe  and  pros- 
perous. 


Life  Insurance  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

In  1868,  twenty  of  the  leading  Life  Insurance  companies  of 
England  issued  14,711  policies,  covering  an  insurance  of  £7,772, 
428,  thus  averaging  for  each  office  735  policies,  and  for  each 
policy  £528. 
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In  the  same  year  twenty  of  the  leading  Companies  of  the 
United  States  issued  143,922  policies,  covering  an  insurance  of 
£86,963,479,  thus  averaging  for  each  office  7,196  policies,  and  for 
each  policy  £604. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Americans  obtain  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  business  as  the  English.  Three  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this: 

1st.  Government  supervision  gives  the  public  greater  confi- 
dence. 

2d.  American  agents  make  a  business  of  their  agency,  are 
better  educated  for  their  particular  work,  and  are  more  deter- 
mined to  succeed  in  it  than  British  agents. 

3d.  American  offices  advertise  more  extensively  than  the 
British  offices. 


"  Do  Eclectic  Physicians  Use  Mercery  and  Arsenic  ? " 

We  answer,  No ;  for  Eclectic  physicians  have  long  since 
learned  that  these  remedies  are  deleterious,  and  that  every  dis- 
ease for  which  they  were,  or  are  yet,  recommended  by  allopathic 
physicians,  is  curable  without  them. 

"  Have  you  not  men  among  you  who  profess  to  be  Eclectics 
and  yet  use  these  agents  ?  " 

We  admit  this ;  but  they  are  no  more  Eclectic  than  was 
Judas  a  Christian.  Judas  was  with  the  disciples,  but,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  was  not  one  of  them. 

"  Why  are  such  men  permitted  to  hold  place  and  position 
among  Eclectics  ?  " 

We  regret  that  they  do  hold  place  and  position,  and  would 
rejoice  to  see  them  all  ousted.  Such  men  are  always  unscrupu- 
lous, and  never  hesitate  to  practise  deceit  in  order  to  obtain 
power.  They  don  Eclectic  uniform,  and  carry  Eclectic  colors, 
and  thus  gain  admission  into  the  ranks  of  reform.  The  toga  of 
progress,  however,  does  not  suit  them,  and  will  no  more  conceal 
their  true  character  than  did  the  skin  of  the  lion  conceal  the  ears 
of  the  ass.  They  will  be  got  rid  of  after  a  while,  and  sent  in 
quest  of  their  proper  affiliations. 

u  Why  are  you  not  more  particular  in  the  admission  of  men 
to  the  ranks  of  Eclecticism  ?  In  your  anxiety  for  numbers  are 
you  not  too  indifferent  as  to  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
applicants  ?" 
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Perhaps  so:  but  Eclecticism  delights  to  stand  on  a  broad 
platform,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  generous  liberality.  All  good 
men  are  welcomed  to  her  ranks,  and  those  who  seem  good  are 
not  turned  away.  As  the  youth  who  fishes  for  trout  is  not  dis- 
couraged if  he  sometimes  catches  a  gar,  or  as  the  fisherman  who 
casts  his  net  is  not  disheartened  if  it  occassionally  encloses  other 
fish  than  those  he  is  in  quest  of:  so  Eclecticism,  if  she  occassion- 
ally find  a  false  one  among  her  sons,  is  not  disheartened  or  dis- 
couraged. She  gets  rid  of  the  "  gars "  as  best  she  can,  and 
continues  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  without  flagging 
or  weariness. 

"  These  *  gars '  of  the  profession  may  do  incalculable  mischief 
before  they  are  got  rid  of.  They  will  bleed  and  mercurialize  and 
follow  the  old  routine  with  punctilious  exactness." 

We  answer,  they  cannot  do  much  harm,  and  will  not  seriously 
impede  the  progress  of  reform.  "When  the  light  of  truth  shines 
fully  upon  them,  they  will,  like  their  prototype  Paracelsus,  the 
father  of  the  mercurial  system,  soon  disappear  from  the  ranks  of 
reform.  If  the  father  of  the  system  died  a  vagabond,  hated  by 
all  and  regretted  by  none,  what  will  bo  the  end  of  the  few 
pigmies  that  are  yet  to  be  seen,  like  barnacles,  attaching  them- 
selves to  respectable  positions  and  respectable  men  ? 


Dr.  Fraser. 

We  call  attention  to  the  leading  article  in  this  number  of 
the  Review,  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  will  repay  perusal.  Dr.  Fraser  is  a  deep  thinker,  and  has 
devoted  much  time  to  scientific  investigation.  Our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  welcome  him  to  the  pages  of  the  Review. 


A  Well-deserved  Compliment. 

We  understand  that  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont,  have  conferred  the  degree  of "  Master 
of  Arts"  on  our  friend,  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Renfrew,  Ontario. 

This  is  an  honor  most  worthily  bestowed,  and  a  marked 
recognition  of  modest  merit,  for  which  we  sincerely  thank  the 
Board  of  Trustees.    As  Dr.  Morrison  was  already  a  "  Master  of 
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Arts  '*  of  the  University  of  Acadia,  we  regret  that  the  degree 
from  the  Vermont  University  was  not  that  of  "Dr.  of  Laws." 

The  literary  attainments  of  Dr.  Morrison  are  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  any 
College  or  University. 


EDITOKIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Why  is  the  Production  of  Pas  a  Cause  of  Exhaustion  ! 

Eveby  one  knows  that  when  a  patient  is  suffering  from  a 
suppurating  wound  or  abscess,  his  system  becomes  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
material  of  pus  to  explain  it  ? 

Pus,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
fluid  portion  called  the  liquor  purisy  and  certain  histological 
elements,  called  cytoid  or  pus  corpuscles.  The  former  is  a  clear, 
colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  fluid  with  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 
The  latter  are  organized  materials,  and  consist  of  a  cell-membrane, 
with  a  nucleus  adhering  to  it,  and  viscid  hyaline  contents. 

In  these  organized  materials  lies  the  secret  of  systemic  waste 
in  large  suppurating  wounds.  Their  production  necessitates  a 
large  expenditure  of  vital  force — quite  as  large  as  does  the  em- 
bryo material  for  the  building  up  of  true  tissue.  It  is  not  the 
mere  loss  of  material,  but  it  is  this  outlay  of  vital  force  that 
causes  exhaustion  to  the  suppurating  patient. 

For  this  explanation  of  this  hitherto  unexplained  difficulty 
the  scientific  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Paget,  surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London ;  and  he,  as  he  modestly  inti- 
mates, to  his  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Butcher. 


Tobacco— The  Quantity  Consumed  and  its  Effeet  on  Yonth. 

Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  weed  is 
used  both  in  Europe  and  America.  And  its  consumption  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase.  The  quantity,  in  ounces,  per  head,  which 
is  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  estimated  as 
follows: — Belgium,  150  to  160;  Holland,  130;  Denmark,  120; 
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United  States,  120;  Austria,  110;  Norway,  100;  France,  80; 
Spain,  70  to  80 ;  Sweden,  70  ;  Great  Britain,  60  to  70 ;  Portugal, 
50  to  60 ;  Russia,  40  ;  Sardinia,  40 ;  Tuscany,  80  to  40. 

In  the  year  1852,  the  number  of  cigars  consumed  in  the  city  of 
Paris  alone  was  200,000,000 ;  in  the  year  1867,  the  number  in- 
creased to  761,625,000. 

It  is  said  that  a  very  marked  degeneracy  of  Parisian  physique 
has  been  noticeable  in  late  years,  and  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  degeneracy  is  undoubtedly  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco. 

A  writer  in  the  British  Medical  Review  says : 

Dr.  Decaisne,  in  the  course  of  investigations  on  the  influence 
of  tobacco  on  circulation,  has  been  struck  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  boys,  aged  from  9  to  15  years,  who  smoke;  and  has  been 
led  to  inquire  into  the  connection  of  this  habit  with  the  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health.  He  has  observed  38  boys,  aged 
from  9  to  15,  who  smoked  more  or  less.  Of  these,  distinct  symp- 
tons  were  present  in  27.  In  22  there  were  various  disorders  of 
the  circulation — bruit  de  souffle  in  the  neck,  palpitation,  disorders 
of  digestion,  slowness  of  intellect,  and  a  more  or  less  marked 
taste  for  strong  drinks.  In  3  the  pulse  was  intermittent.  In  8 
there  was  found  more  or  less  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
In  12  there  were  rather  frequent  epistaxes:  10  had  disturbed 
sleep,  and  4  had  slight  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  which  disappeared  on  ceasing  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
for  some  days.  In  children  who  were  very  well  nourished,  the 
disorder  was,  in  general,  less  marked.  As  to  the  ages,  8  of  the 
boys  were  9  to  12  years  old :  19,  from  12  to  15.  The  duration 
of  the  habit  of  smoking  was  in  1 1  from  6  months  to  a  year ;  and 
in  16  more  than  two  years.  The  ordinary  treatment  of  anaemia 
in  general  produced  no  effect  as  long  as  the  smoking  was  con- 
tinued ; .  but  when  this  was  desisted  from,  health  was  soon  per- 
fectly restored,  if  there  was  no  organic  disease. 


Carious  Estimates. 

Curious  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  height  and 
weight,  the  growth  and  longevity  of  man. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  result  establishes  the  interesting  fact  that  a 
man  of  6  feet  high  should  weigh  175  lbs.,  and  that  for  every  inch 
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below  6  ft,  down  to  5  ft.,  be  should  weigb  5  lbs.  less  than  175. 

Thus:— 

6  ft.  of  height  should  give  a  weight  of  175  lbs. 

5  ft  10  in.  "  "  "       %    165   " 

5  ft.    6  in.  "  "  "  155   " 

5  ft.    6  in.  "  "  "  145   " 

Ac.,  &c,  <fec. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  estimates  as  to  man's  growth  and 
longevity.  Those  of  M.  Flourens,  an  eminent  Frenchman,  are 
regarded  with  most  favor.  He  estimates  longevity  by  duration 
of  growth,  and  the  latter  by  the  union  of  the  bones  to  the 
epiphyses.  "As  long,"  says  he,  "as  this  union  does  not  take 
place,  the  animal  grows,  and  when  the  union  is  effected,  full 
growth  is  attained.  The  longevity  is  five  times  the  duration  of 
growth.  The  bones  unite  in  man  about  the  20th  year :  hence  his 
age  is,  or  ought  to  be,  about  100  years.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  regard,  to  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  to  man.    Thus : — 

Man  grows  for  20  years  and  lives  100. 

The  Horse      "      5      ««                "  25. 

The  Camel    "     8      "               "  40. 

The  Ox          "     4      "               "  20. 
&C,  &C.,  &c. 

To  the  above  estimates  may  be  appended  the  characteristics 
of  a  man  who,  according  to  Hufeland,  is  destined  to  long  life : 
u  He  is  not  too  tall,  but  rather  of  the  middle  size  and  somewhat 
thick-set.  His  complexion  is  not  too  florid,  and  his  hair  ap- 
proaches rather  to  the  fair  than  the  black.  His  skin  is  strong,  but 
not  rough;  his  shoulders  rather  round  than  flat;  his  head  not 
too  large,  nor  his  neck  too  long,  and  his  abdomen  does  not  pro- 
ject. His  hands  are  large,  but  not  too  deeply  cleft ;  his  feet 
rather  thick  than  long ;  and  his  legs  firm  and  round.  He  has  a 
broad  arched  chest,  a  strong  voice,  and  can  hold  his  breath  a 
long  time  without  difficulty.  He  has  large  veins  at  the  extremi- 
ties ;  his  pulse  is  slow  and  regular,  and  his  senses  are  good,  but 
not  too  delicate. 


Women  in  Medical  Colleges. 

Three  months  ago,  we  noticed  the  facts  that  Miss  Garret 
(who  had  in  vain  sought  medical  education  in  Edinburgh,  in  1862) 
was  passing  brilliant  examinations  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the 
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University  of  Paris,  and  that  at  the  same  moment  another  lady 
had  come  to  request  from  our  University  the  opportunity  of 
fitting  herself  for  the  medical  profession.  We  anticipated  that 
liberal  feeling  in  thistnatter  had  so  far  advanced,  that  what  was 
refused  in  1862  might  be  granted  in  1869,  and  so  the  event 
proved :  large  majorities  both  in  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Senatus 
voted  that  Miss  Jex.  Blake  should  be  admitted  to  the  summer 
classes  at  least  as  a  tentative  measure.  But  the  outcry  was  re- 
vived against  the  impropriety  of  "mixed  classes,"  and  it  was 
ostensibly  on  this  ground  alone  that  the  Edinburgh  University 
Court,  "  considering  the  difficulties  at  present  standing  in  the 
way,"  refused  its  sanction  to  the  proposed  measure.  In  the 
meantime,  other  ladies,  hearing  that  there  was  a  chance  that 
they  might  at  last  be  able  to  obtain  at  Edinburgh  the  education 
they  had  vainly  sought  elsewhere,  have  come  forward  ;  and  last 
Friday  a  second  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus,  praying  that  its  members  would  recommend  the  University 
Court  to  sanction  the  matriculation  of  women  as  medical  students 
and  their  admission  to  the  usual  examination,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  separate  classes  should  be  formed  for  their  instruction. 
This  narrows  the  whole  question  to  a  single  issue.  The  propriety 
of  joint  medical  study  by  men  and  women,  and  the  difficulties 
that  might  or  might  not  attend  it,  are  not  now  elements  in  the 
case.  The  ladies  accept  the  fiat  of  exclusion  from  the  public 
classes,  but  they  think  that  the  very  fact  of  that  exclusion  gives 
them  a  right  to  ask  that  other  arrangements  shall  be  made  on 
their  behalf,  that  the  sanction  of  the  University  shall  not  be  re- 
fused if,  by  arrangement  with  the  medical  professors,  they  are 
able  to  secure  opportunities  of  adequate  instruction.  And  when 
we  learn  that  three  ladies  are  now  studying  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Paris,  two  at  Vienna,  and  eight  at  Zurich,  while  one  woman 
has  recently  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  even  at  St.  Petersburg, 
it  does  not  seem  that  English  and  Scotch  women  are  very  un- 
reasonable in  urging  their  present  modest  request.  Will  it  be 
for  the  credit  of  this  country  if,  after  repeated  applications  at 
one  place  of  education  after  another,  our  countrywomen  are 
driven  abroad  to  seek  the  instruction  which  they  are  bent  on  ac- 
quiring, but  which  is  churlishly  denied  to  them  in  their  own 
land  ? — Scotsman. 
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The  Mexican  Snake  Plant. 

Wb  copy  from  an  exchange  the  following  highly-drawn  account 
of  the  Mexican  Snake  Plant : 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  nature's  produc- 
tions. In  the  Aztec  tongue  it  is  called  olinhiqui  or  coaxihuitl, 
which  means  "  the  snake  plant.''  It  resembles  the  century  plant 
in  many  of  its  features.  Like  the  century  plant,  it  is  a  member 
of  the  cactus  family ;  still  further,  it  blooms  once  in  many  years 
and  at  regular  intervals.  The  sorcerers,  or  medicine  men,  take 
the  buds  of  this  singular  plant,  and,  first  roasting,  place  them  in 
a  pot  with  sweet  oil  over  the  fire,  and  dance  around  with  strange 
ceremonies  till  the  oil  and  juice  of  the  herb  mingle,  when  they 
cease  their  strange  incantations,  and  pour  the  decoction,  then  re- 
sembling honey,  into  shallow  plates,  from  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  it  is  again  taken  and  kept  in  miniature  jars. 

The  poison,  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  first  places  the 
brain  in  a  delightful  delirium,  resembling  that  produced  by  fusil 
oil ;  this  is  succeeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  an  uncontrollable  apathy 
which  at  last  culminates  in  insanity,  in  which  the  patient  is  at 
times  strangely  rational,  then  wildly  insane,  and  again  rational, 
but  greatly  exhilarated.  This  poison  is  not  destroyed  by  being 
mingled  in  victuals  before  being  subjected  to  heat,  but  its  imme- 
diate effects  are  slightly  deadened.  They  are  sure  to  appear, 
however,  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
poison  is  generally  administered. 

When  the  victim  is  of  no  great  influence,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  can  turn  upon  his  poisoner,  the  decoction  is  administered 
in  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  cup  of  cocoa.  The  poison  manifests  itself 
shortly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  all  the  various  phases  of  the 
delirium  appear. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 
Minnesota  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

This  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  city  of 
Owatonna,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1869,  President  Morehouse 
in  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  physicians  were  made  members  of  the 
Society. 
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Prof.  "Whitford,  of  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  address  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  noticing  particularly  the  therapeutic  effect 
of  aconite,  gelseminum,  and  veratrum  viride  in  fever. 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  Drs.  Morehouse,  Stanton,  and 
Elliott,  upon  general  practice. 

On  motion,  Prof.  Whitford  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  returned  for  his  able  address. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  then  had  as  to  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  fee  bill,  but  final  action  was  postponedj  until  next 
meeting. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Minneapolis  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1870. 

E.  M,  Morehouse,  President. 
U.  S.  Culver,  Secretary. 


Bathing  in  Oil. — It  has  been  asked  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  swim  in  oil.  The  question  was  practically 
solved,  the  other  day,  by  a  workman  employed  in  an  oil  manu- 
factory at  Nice  who  fell  into  a  tank  of  olive  oil  nine  feet  deep. 
He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  but  he  went  to  the  bottom  like  a 
plummet,  and  was  only  saved  from  drowning  by  the  timely  aid  of 
a  comrade.  Oil  is  too  light  to  swim  in ;  it  is  not  sufficiently 
buoyant,  and  does  not  offer  the  resistance  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  afloat. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  knowing  that  if  a  bath  in  oil 
offers  dangers  to  the  swimmer,  there  are  occasions  on  which  it 
may  be  of  valuable  use ;  for  it  is  the  best  of  all  remedies  for 
serious  burns.  A  German  ballet-girl,  whose  dress  had  caught 
fire,  and  who  had  been  horribly  burned  in  consequence,  was  put 
into  a  bath  full  of  oil  by  the  chief  physician  of  the  Leipsic  Hos- 

Eital.  She  was  suffering  atrocious  agonies ;  but  the  oil  caused 
er  pains  to  cease  almost  immediately.  She  remained  in  the 
bath  nine  days  and  nights,  the  oil  being  renewed  five  times 
during  that  period;  and  her  burns  were  then  so  far  healed  that 
she  could  be  taken  out  without  pain  or  danger. —Three  weeks 
after,  she  had  completely  recovered.  This  is  an  admirable  form  of 
cure,  because  it  suppresses  the  intolerable  tortures  which  do 
more  to  kill  the  victims  by  fire  than  the  actual  gravity  of  the 
wounds.  Unfortunately,  like  most  good  things  in  life,  it  is  a 
remedy  beyond  the  reach  of  small  purses. 

— u  Bill,"  said  a  dying  California  stage-driver,  "  I  am  on  the 
down  grade,  and  I  can't  reach  the  brake." 

Mad  Dog's  Meat. — Two  years  ago,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  M.  Decroix,  anxious  to  clear  up  the  point  as 
to  whether  the  meat  of  rabid  animals  was  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  malady  to  man,  ate  some  raw  meat  from  a  dog  which 
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had  died  of  hydrophobia,  and  also  some  cutlets  from  a  mad 
sheep.  Thus  far  he  has  escaped  any  attack  of  the  disease,  and 
will  probably  escape  entirely ;  but  he  must  have  had  some  fright- 
ful nightmares  during  the  first  months  of  the  experiments.  His 
experiment  has  demonstrated  almost  certainly  that  the  meat  of 
rabid  animals  does  not  transmit  the  infection,  and  it  has  reaffirmed 
for  the  thousandth  time,  the  wonderfully  neutralizing  effect  of 
the  gastric  juice. 

Chloral,  the  new  Sedative  and  Anaesthetic— This  is 
one  of  the  last  novelties  produced  in  the  Berlin  medical  world. 
Dr.  Liebrich,  its  discoverer,  reminds  us  that  it  evolves  chloroform 
when  treated  with  an  alkali,  and  expects  to  produce  the  effects  of 
chloroform  by  injecting  it  into  the  (alkaline)  blood. 

It  produces  sound,  death-like  sleep,  not  followed  by  nausea. 
Rabbits  partake  immediately  and  freely  of  food  after  waking 
from  the  chloral-sleep. 

In  one  case,  four  grains  were  taken  internally,  and  two  grains 
injected  subcutaneously ;  the  patient  slept  fourteen  hours,  and 
awakened  without  nausea  or  headache,  and  took  food  readily. — 
Med.  Gazette. 

Heat  as  affecting  the  Pboduction  of  Monstrosities. — 
From  the  recent  researches  of  Professor  Dareste,  in  Paris,  upon 
the  production  of  monstrosities  in  chickens,  it  is  found  that  by 
varying  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  egg9  every  form  of 
known  monstrosity  can  be  produced  at  will. 

Fish  as  Food. — Professor  Agassiz  says  that  "  fish  is  a  kind  of 
food  which  refreshes  the  system,  especially  after  intellectual 
fatigue.  There  is  no  other  article  that  supplies  the  waste  of  the 
head  so  thoroughly  as  fish  diet ;  and  the  evidence  of  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  seashores  are  the  brighter 
population  of  the  country. 

Homceopathy  in  Pabis. — The  Homoeopathic  Society  of 
France  have  decided  that  a  hospital  shall  be  founded  in  Paris  in 
which  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  shall  have  free  scope.  A  pub- 
lic subscription  is  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Extbaobdinaby  Opebation. — Dr.  Boehm,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man surgeon,  has  just  performed  the  operation  of  separating  two 
female  children,  five  years  of  age,  who  were  joined  together  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Siamese  twins.  The  German  papers 
state  that  the  operation  was  attended  with  perfect  success;  but 
one  of  the  patients  seems  to  have  died  the  next  day.  The  survi- 
vor is  in  good  health. 

Niemeyeb  on  Pneumonia. — This  celebrated  thinker  has  ad- 
duced the  following  formula :  "  Pneumonia,  per  se>  requires  as 
little  therapeutic  interference  as  erysipelas,  variola,  measles,  or 
any  other  of  the  diseases  which  have  a  definite  period  or  course, 
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when  they  attack  individuals  previously  in  good  health,  and  are 
not  complicated  and  are  of  moderate  intensity.'' 

Alum  Tampon. — An  alum  tampon  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  turkey's  egg,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre  for  the 
passage  of  a  string,  by  which  it  can  be  removed  at  any  time,  is 
recommended  by  Drs.  McNutt  and  Stillman,  of  California,  for 
arresting  haemorrhage  in  the  early  months  of  miscarriage. —  CaL 
Med.  Gfazette. 

Injection  foe  Preserving  the  Cadaver. — M.  Devergie,  at  ar 
late  session  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  read  the  results 
obtained  in  the  School  of  Practical  Anatomy  by  injecting  bodies 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  and  three  parts  of 
glycerine.  Bodies  thus  injected  were  preserved  several  months 
without  emitting  any  offensive  odor.  ' 

Queer  Symptoms. — A  patient  suffering  the  consequences  of 
the  opium  habit,  recently  described  his  symptoms  in  the  following 
words :  I  can  compare  the  suffering  incident  to  the  opium  habit 
to  nothing  less  than  a  compound  double  distilled  and  highly  con- 
centrated extract  of  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  and  itch  /  with 
head-splitting,  stomach-nauseating,  intestinertwisting,  limb-tearing 
agony." — The  Probe. 

Pregnancy  after  Ovariotomy.— »Dr.  T.  Spencer  Wells,  in  a 
note  to  the  Lancet,  says :  u  Of  more  than  twenty  patients  who 
had  recovered  after  ovariotomy  in  my  practice,  ana  had  subse- 
quently become  pregnant,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  case  in  which 
there  was  any  unusual  suffering  or  difficulty  during  pregnancy  or 
labor." 

Remunerative  Journey  for  an  Ophthalmologist.  —  Dr. 
Magni,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
Italy,  is  to  receive  a  fee  $>f  100,000  francs,  about  $20,000  in  gold, 
for  an  operation  for  cataract  on  a  merchant  residing  in  Lima, 
Peru.  The  expenses  of  the  journey  for  himself  and  assistant  are 
also  paid  by  the  Liman  merchant. 

Painless  Cutting. — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association, 

"  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  read  a  *  Note  on  a  new  method  of 
Painless  Cutting  in  Surgery.'  The  author  placed  before  the  sec- 
tion a  knife  consisting  of  a  revolving  blade,  and  which  divided 
with  such  rapidity  that  superficial  incisions  could  be  made  with 
it  without  pain.  The  revolutions  were  about  twenty-five  per 
second,  but  the  speed  might  be  increased.  The  knife  in  its 
action  illustrated  that  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  is  necessary 
for  fixing  an  impression  on  the  mind,  and  for  the  development  of 
consciousness.  He  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  give  to  the 
surgeon  a  small  pocket  instrument  with  which  to  open  abscesses, 
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and  perform  many  minor  surgical  operations  painlessly,  without 
having  recourse  to  either  general  or  local  anaesthesia." 

Simple  Method  of  Detecting  Sugab  in  the  Urine. — Take 
an  old  cotton  handkerchief,  allow  a  drop  of  the  urine  to  fall  upon 
it,  which  immediately  spreads  out.  Hold  this  over  some  hot 
coals,  and  a  very  distinct  chestnut  colored  spot  is  produced,  dark- 
er at  the  circumference  than  at  the  centre,  and  so  much  the 
darker  as  the  amount  of  sugar  is  greater,  besides  which  the  com- 
press has  a  strong  odor  similar  to  that  of  burnt  sugar. —  Union 
•Medicate. 

Ascites  Removed  by  Copaiba. — The  London  Lancet  reports 
a  case  relieved  by  the  use  of  copaiba.  The  urine — not  albu- 
minous— was  increased  in  quantity  from  four  to  six  times  when 
the  remedy  was  commenced. 

Ovabiotomy  in  a  Child. — The  Union  Medicate  publishes 
the  case  of  a  child,  aged  twelve  and  a  half  years,  who  was  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  of  debility  and  emaciation  by  an  enormous  ab- 
dominal tumor.  The  cyst  opened  by  cauterization  after  the  man- 
ner of  Recamier  and  gave  issue  to  a  large  quantity  of  highly 
albuminous  serum.  Ovariotomy  was  performed  March  15th, 
1869.  The  tumor  weighed  twenty  pounds,  fluids,  solids,  and  all. 
It  was  composed  of  three  large  cysts,  with  firm  protuberances 
consisting  of  very  vascular  connective  tissue.  Frequent  vomiting 
for  thirty-six  hours.  Finally  complete  recovery  by  second  inten- 
tion in  forty-six  hours. 

Liquor  Calcis  in  Albuminuria. — A  German  practitioner  re- 
commends lime  water  as  a  diuretic  in  acute  Bright's  Disease  and 
general  anasarca.  He  used  it  with  success  in  one  case,  the  urine 
gradually  increasing,  the  albumen  diminishing,  and  the  tube 
casts  increasing. 

Styptic  Paper.— A  mode  for  carryjngabout  ferric  chloride 
as  a  ready  styptic  has  been  invented  in  Paris,  which  consists  in 
dipping  paper  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb.  of  benzoin,  1  lb.  of  alum  in 
4  gallons  of  water,  which  has  been  kept  boiling  for  four  hours, 
with  renewal  and  skimming.  The  paper  is  left  in  the  filtered 
solution  for  some  time  until  saturated;  it  is  then  dried,  and 
painted  over  with  a  solution  (neutral)  of  chloride  of  iron ;  this  is 
then  dried,  folded,  and  wrapped  in  an  impervious  cover. 

Combination  op  Chloroform  with  Opiates  for  the  Relief 
op  Pain. — Dr.  W.  Marshall  strongly  recommends  ( Glasgow  Med. 
Jour.,  May,  1860)  this  union  of  remedies  for  anodyne  purposes. 
From  ten  to  twenty  minims  of  chloroform  are  combined  with 
one  or  two  drachms  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor  (if  the 
pain  be  moderate),  or  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  minims  of  Battley's 
sedative  (if  it  be  severe).  This  generally  produces  sleep  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  its  effects  are  more  lasting  than  those  of  an 
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opiate  alone,  and  without  its  disagreeable  after-effects.  It  ought 
to  be  given  in  some  thickish  solution,  such  as  mucilage,  otherwise 
the  chloroform  will  fall  to  the  bottom. — The  Practitioner. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Tetanus.* 

BY  J.   MOBBISON,   M.A.,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Burgeons  of  Ontario. 

"  Quid  evenerit  postea,  nescio." — Cicero. 

Tetanus — from  reiW,  I  stretch — is  a  term  applied  to  a 
nervous  affection  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  tonic  spasms 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  We  meet,  nosologically,  with  two 
varieties, — the  idiopathic  and  the  traumatic,  the  symptoma- 
tic characters  of  which  are,  however,  the  same  in  both. 

The  idiopathic  variety,  which  is  dependent  on  constitu- 
tional irritation — such  as  irritating  ingesta,  toxic  principles 
in  the  blood,  &c. — is  a  very  rare  affection  in  cold  or  temper- 
ate climates.  It  occurs  more  frequently,  however,  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  and  is  one  of  the  diseases  to  which  newly-born 
infants  are  subject  everywhere. 

The  traumatic  variety  arises  from  wounds  and  external 
injuries  of  all  kinds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  complica- 
tions of  gun-shot  wounds,  especially  in  hot  climates.  It  often 
follows  punctured  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the-  hands  and 
feet,  compound  fractures,  compound  dislocations,  and  all 
other  wounds  of  this  class  in  which  nerves  and  fasciee  are 
injured  or  exposed. 

*  Read  before  the  Eclectio  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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la  both  varieties  the  muscles  are  rigidly  contracted,  to 
which  are  added,  at  intervals,  paroxysms  of  painful  spasms, 
alternating  with  irregular  intervals  of  more  or  less  relaxation. 
The  paroxysms  vary  in  duration,  are  attended  with  severe 
pain,  and  are  generally  excited  by  mental  emotions  or  move- 
ments of  the  body.  In  general,  there  are  well  marked  ex- 
acerbations during  the  day — an  important  fact  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  during  the  treatment. 

Tetanus  receives  other  designations  which  are  manifested 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  involved  in  spasm,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  terms  expressive  of  the  posture  of  the  body ; 
thus,  when  the  affection  is  limited  to  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion, it  is  called  Trismus  or  lockjaw ;  when  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  flexors  of  the  legs  are  con- 
tracted, thus  causing  the  body  to  assume  the  form  of  an  arc 
of  a  circle  resting  on  the  head  and  sacrum,  sometimes  on  the 
head  and  heels,  it  is  then  distinguished  as  Opisthotonos; 
when 'the  anterior  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  affected,  a  much 
less  frequent  form  of  curvature  of  the  body  is  produced, 
which  is  known  as  Emprosthotonos,  and  when  limited  to  the 
muscles  of  the  side,  a  very  rare  form  of  curvature  of  the  body 
is  produced,  called  Pleurosthotonos.  Sometimes  all  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  are  affected.  In  such  cases,  the  respiratory 
movements  are  restrained,  the  abdominal  muscles  become 
rigid,  the  limbs  extended  and  the  whole  body  becomes  stiff 
as  if  it  were  frozen.  These  local  divisions  are,  however,  of 
little  importance  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  face 
may  be  the  only  ones  affected,  but  as  it  advances,  Opisthoto- 
nos or  Emprosthotonos  may  ensue,  and  in  the  same  case,  the 
condition  of  the  muscles  often  varies  at  different  periods. 

Symptoms. — At  first  tne  patient  complains  of  stiffness 
and  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  neck.  This  is  soon 
followed  by  a  difficulty  in  rotating  the  head,  in  protruding 
the  tongue  and  in  performing  the  acts  of  mastication  and  de- 
glutition. A  painful  smile,  very  peculiar,  is  observed,  which 
is  due  to  spastii  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  drawn  outwards,  the  nostrils  are  expanded,  the 
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eyes  are  fixed  and  prominent,  thus  giving  rise  to  that  pecu- 
liar expression  of  the  countenance  called  the  "  risus  sardoni- 
cus."  The  spasm  of  the  masse ter  and  pharyngeal  muscles 
soon  becomes  more  marked.  The  mouth  cannot  be  opened 
by  any  force  which  could  be  safely  employed.  To  these 
symptoms,  a  sense  of  tightness  is  soon  felt  about  the  cartilago 
ensiformis,  which  passes  backward  toward  the  spine,  along 
the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  This  is  followed  by  difficult 
breathing,  indicating  that  the  diaphragm  and  respiratory 
muscles  have  become  affected.  The  abdominal  muscles  next 
become  contracted.  The  abdomen  feels  hard  and  knotty; 
there  are  constipation  and  difficult  micturition,  arising  from 
spasm  of  the  perineal  muscles.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
urine  is  passed  involuntarily.  The  patient  is  sometimes 
bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  There  is  great  thirst,  but 
any  attempt  to  swallow  causes  a  severe  paroxysm  which  pre- 
vents the  patient  from  taking  any  nourishment  During  a 
paroxysm  the  respiration  is  very  much  embarrassed,  especial- 
ly if  the  diaphragm  and  respiratory  muscles  are  much  affect- 
ed, and  the  pupils  are  generally  contracted. 

Retention  of  the  urine  is  often  present,  caused  by  spasm 
of  the  compressor  urethras,  which  prevents  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  function  of  the  kid- 
neys may  be  almost  suppressed  on  account  of  the  profuse 
perspiration. 

Priapism  has  sometimes  occurred,  but  this  is  a  very  rare 
symptom.  The  circulation  is  but  little  disturbed.  The 
functions  of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses 
remain  unimpaired  even  during  the  most  severe  paroxysms. 
There  is  no  fever,  strictly  speaking,  in  cases  not  complicated 
with  inflammation.  The  intellect  is  remarkably  clear  until 
near  the  close  of  the  case,  then  there  may  be  slight  delirium. 
The  patient,  during  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of 
spasm,  sometimes  sleeps,  but  is  soon  awakened  by  the  recur- 
rence of  another  paroxysm.  The  muscles  remain  rigid  dur- 
ing sleep,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  A  few  cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  the  muscles  were  completely  relaxed  dur- 
ing sleep,  but  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  returns  when  the 
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patient  is  awakened.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Tetanus  does  not  always  present  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  which  has  just  been  detailed.  The  symptoms 
may  vary  from  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws 
or  of  the  neck,  to  the  most  severe  opisthotonos  or  empros- 
thotonos. 

Etiology. — Idiopathic  Tetanus  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
exposure  to  intense  heat  or  cold,  or  from  intestinal  irritation 
in  persons  predisposed  to  it,  but  the  real  nature  of  this  pre- 
disposition, if  any,  is  unknown.  The  imprudent  use  of  a 
cold  bath  or  of  ice  water  as  a  drink  when  perspiring  freely, 
is  a  most  frequent  cause,  especially  in  hot  climates.  The 
symptoms  usually  appear  a  few  hours  after  the  exposure. 
When  thus  developed,  it  generally  assumes  a  chronic  form, 
and  is  more  curable  than  the  traumatic  variety.  Sudden 
suppression  of  the  menses  and  uterine  irritation  consequent 
on  abortion,  have  been  known  to  produce  the  disease  in  a  few 
cases. 

The  traumatic  variety  occurs  not  only  after  the  most  com- 
plicated contusions,  lacerations,  and  fractures,  but  after  the 
slightest  abrasions.  Lacerated  and  punctured  wounds  involv- 
ing tendons,  fasciae,  and  nerves,  in  the  extremities,  are  more 
apt  to  be  followed  by  tetanus  than  the  other  classes  of 
wounds  are.  It  rarely  occurs  after  a  clean  incised  wound, 
but  there  is  no  class  of  wounds  altogether  exempt  from  it. 

Mr.  McLeod,  in  his  Surgery  in  the  Crimean  War,  reports 
19  cases,  in  3  of  which  it  followed  amputation ;  in  4,  flesh 
wounds ;  in  1,  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest ;  in  1,  a  con- 
tusion on  the  face,  and  in  1,  on  the  exposure  of  a  suppurating 
wound  to  cold  air.  Out  of  40  slightly  wounded  men,  expos- 
ed to  a  cool  northeast  wind  during  a  night,  in  Africa,  fifteen 
cases  of  tetanus  were  developed. 

The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  hot  climates;  thus, 
during  the  fights  in  Paris  in  1848,  one  thousand  wounded 
were  sent  to  the  hospital,  not  one  of  whom  was  attacked  by 
tetanuB ;  only  one  case  occurred  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  of  1849 ;  during  the  Crimean  war,  12,094  wounded 
were  admitted  into  the  English  hospitals,  19  of  whom  only 
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suffered  from  tetanus ;  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  there 
were  86  cases  on  the  Austrian  and  140  on  the  Italian  side  ; 
363  cases  occurred  during  the  great  American  war ;  21  cases 
in  the  Bohemian  war  of  1812,  and  during  a  war  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  number  of  wounded  was  only  810,  there 
were  30  cases.  In  nearly  all  these,  the  disease  was  developed 
from  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  extremities. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tetanus  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. The  only  disease  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken  is 
the  more  formidable  malady,  hydrophobia,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  in  the  violent  par- 
oxysms produced  by  very  slight  causes,  such  as  a  breath  of 
air,  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  etc.  In  tetanus,  the 
muscles  are  rigid  and  the  spasms  tonic ;  while  in  hydro- 
phobia the  spasms  are  intermittent  or  clonic,  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  are  followed  by  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

In  tetanus,  the  intellect  is  undisturbed,  but  in  hydropho- 
bia there  is  always  more  or  less  mental  aberration,  amounting 
in  most  cases  to  maniacal  delirium.  From  myelitis  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  constant  burning  pain  in  the  back,  by 
fever  and  sometimes  paralysis,  all  of  which  are  wanting  in 
uncomplicated  tetanus. 

The  persistent  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with  the  painful 
paroxysms  of  spasms,  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  countenance, 
the  embarrassed  respiration,  together  with  the  absence  of 
coma  and  delirium,  are  generally  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  diseases. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  nux  vomica  or  strychnia, 
resemble  those  of  tetanus  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  often 
of  great  importance,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  to  dis- 
criminate between  them.  According  to  Dr.  Todd,  the  dif- 
ferential symptoms  are  as  follows : 

IN   POISONING  BV  N0X   VOMICA.. 

1.  Active  and  violent  opisthotonos,  very  frequent  and 
ushered  in  by  a  cry  more  or  less  loud. 

2.  A  rigid  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities. 
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3.  Imperfect  trismus,  facies  tetanica  very  slight  or  not 
at  all. 

4.  Deglutition  perfect,  but  the  mode  peculiar,  the  patient 
snapping  at  the  liquid,  like  hydrophobic  patients. 

5.  The  symptoms  come  on  rapidly. 

IN   TETANUS. 

1.  Opisthotonos  less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  in 
poisoning  by  strychnia  or  nux  vomica. 

2.  The  extremities  are  last  affected  and  suffer  less  from 
the  spasms  than  the  other  parts. 

3.  Trismus  perfect,  the  most  prominent  symptom,  facies 
tetanica,  well  marked  and  very  characteristic. 

4.  Deglutition  slow  and  difficult,  sometimes  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  violent  trismus. 

5.  Symptoms  come  on  gradually ;   trismus  the  earliest. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  drugs  which  produce 
tetanic  symptoms.  A  case  occurred  in  my  practice  in  which 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  taken  internally,  produced 
tolerably  violent  attacks  of  trismus,  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes  after  taking  a  dose  of  the  medicine. 

Prognosis. — Traumatic  tetanus  when  acute,  has  hitherto 
terminated  fatally  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The 
idiopathic  form  is  not  so  fatal  as  the  traumatic.  In  general, 
the  prognosis  is  favorable,  if  the  disease  is  partial ;  if  the 
interval  between  the  reception  of  the  wound  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  exceeds  twenty  days,  and  if  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  circulation  are  not  much  disturbed.  If 
the  symptoips  appear  shortly  after  the  reception  of  the  wound 
and  extend  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  case  is  more 
likely  to  terminate  fatally.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  one  to  twenty  days.  Death  may  take  place  by 
apnoea  or  asthenia.  Death  by  the  former  mode  results  from 
the  embarrassed  respiration  ;  and  by  the  latter,  from  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  the  duration  of  the  spasms,  togeth- 
er with  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  patient  with  proper 
nourishment.    These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  during 
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the  treatment.  The  fatality  is  lea6t  in  tropical  climates.  In 
the  West  Indian  war  before  referred  to,  43  per  cent,  re- 
covered ;  7*4  was  the  percentage  in  the  American  war,  and 
Prof.  Busch,  of  Bonn,  saved  33£  per  cent,  during  the  Bo- 
hemian war. 

Pathology. — Since  the  spasms  of  tetanus  chiefly  affect 
the  voluntary  muscles,  the  seat  of  the. affection  must  evident 
ly  be  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  which  sup 
ply  the  voluntary  muscles  with  nerves.  The  absence  of 
coma  and  delirium  in  uncomplicated  cases,  indicates  that  the 
morbid  condition  does  not  reside  in  the  brain.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  the 
base  of  the  brain  may  become  affected.  The  most  minute 
investigations  with  the  microscope  have  hitherto  failed  to 
detect  any  constant  pathological  lesion.  It  is  true  that,  in 
several  cases,  post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord,  together  with  a  hypereemic  state 
of  its  blood- vessels ;  but  as  these  phenomena  are  absent  in 
most  cases,  they  are,  no  doubt,  the  result,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  disease.  The  morbid  condition  may  possibly  be 
due  to  some  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  since  strychnia 
and  other  poisons  produce  symptoms  very  similar  to  those 
of  tetanus.  The  congested  state  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes,  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  cases,  occurs 
frequently  in  epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  and  other  non-inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  also  it  may  be  observed,  that  similar 
lesions  have  often  been  present  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  other  powerful  sedatives 
which  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus ;  there- 
fore the  influence  of  these  drugs  in  producing  these  lesions 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  nervous  disturbance  or  irritation  manifested  in 
tetanus,  may  be  centric,  that  is,  the  result  of  some  molecular 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  spinal 
cord,  which  pathologists  have  hitherto  failed  to  detect.  But 
from  an  analysis  of  the  various  symptoms,  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  irritation  is  excentric,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  irritation  of  the  different  nerves  of  the  wounded  part  is 
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transmitted  by  them  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla 
spinalis,  in  the  vesicular  matter  of  which,  an  excess  of  vis 
nervosa  is  developed.  This  excess  of  nervous  force  produces 
an  exalted  functional  action,  which  manifests  itself  by  an 
excessive  excitation  of  the  motor  nerves,  which  excitation 
produces  the  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  trunk, 
and  extremities. 

The  increased  vascularity  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  con- 
gestion of  its  meninges  and  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
without  the  other  phenomena  of  inflammation,  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  excessive  functional  activity  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis.  The  same  results  are  some* 
times  observed  in  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  eye.  As  trismus 
is  generally  the  first  symptom,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  part  in  which  this  excessive 
functional  action  is  first  set  up.  The  nerves  in  the  wounded 
part  have  sometimes  been  found  lacerated  and  variously  al- 
tered, while  in  many  cases  not  the  slightest  trace  of  disease 
can  be  detected  in  them.  The  same  phenomena  have  often 
been  observed  in  wounds  which  were  not  followed  by  teta- 
nus. Among  the  other  pathological  lesions  that  have  been 
occasionally  observed,  may  be  mentioned  fractures  and  dis- 
locations of  the  bones,  caused  by  the  violent  spasms  of  the 
muscles ;  rupture  of  the  muscles ;  engorgement  of  the  lungs ; 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  together  with  worms  in  the  intestines. 

Tetanus  is  sometimes  complicated  with  myelitis  or  spinal 
meningitis.  In  such  cases,  we  have  the  usual  inflammatory 
symptoms  together  with  paralysis.  Such  cases  are  extremely 
rare,  as  tetanus  is  often  developed  under  circumstances  in- 
compatible with  inflammation. 

Treatment.  —  An  examination  of  the  various  standard 
•works  on  allopathic  practice,  reveals  the  fact  that  but  little 
-or  no  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  has  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  remedial  means 
-employed  centuries  ago,  are  the  same  which  are  now  enun- 
ciated from  professional  chairs  in  the  60-called  "  time  hon- 
ored institutions."    This  routine  treatment  which  has  been 
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handed  down  to  us,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  disas- 
trous results.  The  most  active  antiphlogistics  and  the  most 
powerful  sedatives  have  been  prescribed,  with  a  rashness 
bordering  on  downright  empiricism.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  understand  upon  what  therapeutical  grounds  antiphlo- 
gistics are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease  which  is 
essentially  non-inflammatory ;  and  the  merest  tyro  in  med- 
icine cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  powerful  sedatives  are 
contra-indicated  in  a  disease  in  which  dqatli  may  occur  at 
any  moment,  by  apnoea  or  asthenia. 

Bleeding  in  every  form  is  contra-indicated  simply  be- 
cause the  disease  is  non-inflammatory,  and  besides,  the  loss 
of  blood  tends  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  spasms ;  for 
tetanic  symptoms  are  often  produced  by  excessive  loss  of 
blood.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  120  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  same  time 
"  700  leeches  were  applied  along  the  spine  and  50  to  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  "  and  in  another  case  "  twelve  pounds  of  blood 
were  drawn  at  six  bleedings."  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
state  that,  in  both  of  these  cases,  the  patients  died. 

Mercury,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  panacea  for  all 
maladies  pertaining  to  humanity,  has  been  administered  in 
all  forms  of  the  disease,  to  the  extent  of  producing  ptyalism, 
and  has  always  aggravated  the  symptoms.  The  excess  of 
saliva  may  prove  very  annoying  to  the  patient  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  it,  and  of  discharging  it 
through  the  closed  teeth.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
tetanus  was  developed  during  mercurial  salivation  for  an- 
other disease.  In  twenty-three  cases  on  record,  in  which 
mercury  was  freely  administered,  only  three  recovered;  and 
in  these  it  was  given  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  cathartics  are  contra-indicated,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  in- 
testines is  suspected.  In  such  cases,  an  active  cathartic 
of  jalapin  and  podophyllin,  or  the  compound  powder  of 
senna  and  jalap,  may  be  given  after  some  of  the  anthelmin- 
tics— such  as  oil  of  turpentine  or  santonine — have  been  ad- 
ministered.   Several  cases  of  tetanus  have  been  cured  by 
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expelling  the  tape-worm  by  these  means.  Opium  has  been 
very  extensively  employed,  but  experience  has  fully  shown 
that  it  is  both  inefficient  and  objectionable.  It  fails  not  only 
in  allaying  the  spasms,  but  in  producing  narcotism — even 
when  given  in  very  large  doses.  Abernethy  reported  a  case 
in  which  "he  found  enough  undissolved  opium  in  the  stomach 
to  poison  a  dozen  healthy  men." 

In  another  case,  20  ounces  of  solid  opium  were  given 
without  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  spasms.  Half  a  gal- 
lon of  laudanum  was  prescribed  in  another  case.  No  good 
can  be  obtained  from  such  enormous  doses;  for  if  the  spasms 
were  subdued,  death  from  poisoning  by  opium  would  cer- 
tainly take  place.  In  all  fatal  cases  treated  with  opium,  dis- 
section reveals  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  their  meninges — lesions  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  due  to  the  poisonous  action  of  this  drug.  Even  in 
moderate  doses,  opium  fails  to  accomplish  any  good ;  since  it 
diminishes  the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions,  and  lessens 
sensibility  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  retards  the  action  of  the 
more  specific  remedies. 

Tobacco  is  another  agent  which  has  been  extensively 
used,  and  many  cures  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  it ; 
but  on  account  of  its  extremely  poisonous  and  sedative  prop- 
erties, its  use  is  attended  with  great  danger.  It  has  in  several 
cases  induced  extreme  prostration,  which  was  followed  by 
death.  It  is  said  to  be  far  more  efficacious  when  conjoined 
with  stimulants. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  digitalis  have  been  employed,  but 
have  as  yet  produced  no  curative  results. 

Chloroform  has  been  used  in  several  cases  with  consider- 
able 6ncce6B,  while  in  others  it  not  only  failed  to  mitigate 
the  spasms,  but  tended  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue  by  its  power- 
fully sedative  properties.  The  remedy  would  be  contra- 
indicated  in  cases  in  which  the  respiratory  muscles  are  in- 
volved, as  in  such  cases,  the  danger  is  death  by  apnoea. 
Chloroform,  however,  when  applied  locally  along  the  6pine, 
has  proved  to  be  far  more  serviceable  than  when  inhaled. 
Several  cures  have  been  reported  in  which  recovery  followed 
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the  use  of  the  remedy  in  this  way.  The  application  of  ice 
44  to  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  column  "  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  various  authorities.  It  also  has  succeeded  in  a 
few  cases,  but  on  account  of  the  great  reduction  of  the  vital 
powers  which  it  induces,  it  is  a  hazardous  remedy,  and  one 
which  should  not  .be  used  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with 
stimulants.  On  the  other  hand,  two  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus 
have  been  reported  as  cured  "  by  profuse  sweating  induced 
by  the  gradual  slacking  of  quicklime  under  the  bedclothes." 
44  In  both  cases  the  disease  was  cured  in  five  days." 
{Review,  March,  1869.)  Such  are  a  few  of  the  remedial 
measures  that  have  been  tried  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 
Cures  have  been  effected  by  apparently  opposite  modes  of 
treatment — a  fact  which  proves  that  the  disease,  in  many 
cases,  results  in  spontaneous  cure,  especially  if  care  be  taken 
to  have  the  patient  removed  from  all  sources  of  irritation — 
such  as  mental  excitement,  noises,  currents  of  air,  etc., — and 
if  the  strength  of  the  patient  be  maintained  by  sufficient 
nourishment. 

No  conclusion  of  any  therapeutic  value  can  be  arrived  at 
from  an  examination  of  the  cases  treated  by  the  means  above 
detailed,  and  the  physician  who  blindly  follows  the  routine 
practice  of  prescribing  opium,  tobacco,  mercurials,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  etc.,  without  having  any  special  object  in  view, 
will  find  what  the  experience  of  others  with  the  same  agents 
has  abundantly  proved,  viz.,  "  that  death  will  indeed  be  the 
rule,  recovery  the  rare  exception." 

The  treatment  which  has  hitherto  proved  uniformly 
successful,  is  that  deduced  from  the  views  we  have  taken  of 
the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Taking  our  views  of  its 
pathology,  the  following  are  the  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment. 

1st.  To  overcome  the  spasms. 

2d.  To  remove,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  sources  of  irrita- 
tion. 

3d.  To  support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
4th.  To  treat  the  disease  on  the  principle  of  paroxysm 
and  remission,  in  common  with  all  nervous  affections. 
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For  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  spasms,  large  doses  of 
the  Antispasmodic  tincture  of  the  American  Dispensatory 
should  be  given  as  often  as  necessary,  until  complete  relaxa- 
tion and  thorough  emesis  are  produced.  Tho  fluid  extract 
of  Gelseminum  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the 
tincture.  A  combination  of  equal  parts  of  the  fluid  extracts 
of  gelseminum,  cypripedium,  and  Scutellaria  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  If  the  disease  is  dependent  on  irritation 
in  the  intestines,  a  cathartic  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  senna 
and  jalap  may  be  given,  but  in  general,  cathartics  are  not 
indicated.  Having  obtained  a  remission,  a  decided  and 
permanent  impression  should  be  made  on  the  nervous  system 
by  large  doses  of  antiperiodics.  The  following  is  a  good 
combination:  ]jjL  Quiniee  Sulphatis,  3i;  Ferri  Ferrocyanidi, 
3  88 ;  Scutellaria  gr.  xx.  Mix  and  divide  into  six  powders, 
one  of  which  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  ac- 
cording to  its  effect.  If  symptoms  of  myelitis  or  spinal 
meningitis  appeal*,  aconite  and  sulphate  of  quinia  are  the 
remedies. 

Among  the  other  measures  which  have  been  successful 
in. overcoming  the  spasms,  may  be  mentioned  hypodermic 
injections  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia,  sulphate  of  morphia,  or 
curare,  and  acupuncture  along  the  spinal  column. 

Several  cases  have  been  successfully  treated  by  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  and  Pro.  Busch 
reports  one  very  bad  case  in  which  he  effected  a  cure  by 
"  injecting  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  every  two  hours, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  contrary  to  all  expectations." 
Out  of  33  cases  treated  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  from 
■j^-th  to  ^-tli  of  a  grain  of  curare,  14  recovered. 

Acupuncture  has  proved  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  some 
cases.  In  one  case  which  came  under  my  notice  at  the 
Ottawa  General  Hospital,  acupuncture  afforded  instantaneous 
relief  after  opium,  chloroform,  and  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  spine  had  failed.  The  punctures  were  made  along  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  spinal  column,  with  fine 
steel  needles,  which  were  inserted  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch. 
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In  the  local  treatment,  all  foreign  bodies  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  wound,  and,  if  practicable,  free  incisions  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  as  much  nervous  com- 
munication as  possible,  with  the  nervous  centres.  The 
wound  may  be  fomented  with  the  anti-spasmodic  tincture,  or 
a  lotion  of  belladonna  may  be  applied.  Cauterizing  the 
wound  has  been  done  with  apparent  advantage  in  some 
cases.  Amputation  of  the  injured  limb  has  been  performed 
without  in  the  least  mitigating  the  spasms.  Local  treatment 
can  only  be  regarded  as  palliative,  since  the  spasmodic  con- 
dition of  the  system,  when  once  established,  becomes,  in 
a  great  measure,  independent  of  its  local  cause,  While 
these  powerful  remedies  are  acting  on  the  system, 
the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported  by  stimulants, 
tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  Brandy,  milk,  and  essence  of 
beef  should  be  freely  given.  Quinia,  iron,  and  hydrastin 
may  be  given  for  the  same  purpose. 

If  deglutition  be  difficult,  both  nourishment  and  medicine 
may  be  given  by  enema,  and  in  all  cases  the  tendency  to 
death  by  asthenia  should  be  kept  in  view. 

In  submitting  these  remarks  on  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  this  formidable  malady,  I  lay  no  claim  to  origin- 
ality, nor  have  I  had  any  "  Special  revelations  "  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  freely  used  all  the  materials  at  my  disposal, 
have  added  my  own  experience,  and  drawn  my  own  con- 
clusions. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  I  have  recommended,  I 
have  seen  some  good  results  from  it,  and  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  more  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease,  than  the  rash  empirical  treatment  hitherto  re- 
commended by  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  profession. 
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Stillingia— Will  it  Care  Syphilis ! 

BY   ROBERT  S.   NEWTON,  M.D. 
(Oontinutd  from  page  107). 

I  can  in  this  article  produce  no  stronger  illustrations  of  its 
wonderful  curative  properties  than  to  report  a  few  cases 
treated  with  it. 

During  January,  1868, 1  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  secondary  syphilis,  which  followed  a  slight  attack 
of  primary.  I  found  his  body  completely  covered  with  deep 
red  blotches,  assuming  a  general  eruptive  disfiguration. 
The  eyelids  were  much  swollen,  the  tongue  was  badly  ulcer- 
rated,  the  fauces,  tonsils  and  soft  palate  were  also  in  the  same 
condition,  all  of  which  assumed  the  most  malignant  forms ; 
in  fact,  so  rapid  was  it  in  its  action  that  the  inner  portion  of 
the  lower  lip  and  a  portion  of  the  tongue  became  gangrenous, 
and  sloughed  out.  All  the  hair  of  the  head  fell  off,  the  eye- 
winkers  and  lashes  were  soon  lost.  There  were  all  the  ordinary 
symptoms,  such  as  pains  in  the  head  and  joints,  present.  Yet 
there  was  no  primary  chancre  or  bubo,  nor  had  there  been 
for  many  months,  he  having  had  a  slight  attack  nearly  one 
year  since,  and  was  then  treated  with  mercury,  which  dried 
up  the  disease  in  a  few  days.  I  examined  the  case  carefully, 
and  found  the  general  strength  of  the  patient  rapidly  failing, 
so  much  prostration  already  present,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhoea,  irritative  fever,  and  so  much 
pain  that  large  doses  of  anodyne  medicines  would  not  pro- 
duce sleep.  Considering  as  I  did  that  no  better  case  could 
be  found  to  try  fully  the  curative  power  of  stillingia,  it  never 
having  failed  in  my  hands  of  curing  such  cases,  I  began  its 
use,  giving  one  grain  of  Keith's  Stillingin  four  times  a  day, 
using  once  in  three  days  one  half  a  grain  of  podophillin  and 
one  grain  of  irisin.  Had  the  surface  bathed  every  day  with 
a  solution  of  the  carb.  soda,  three  drachms  to  the  quart  of 
warm  water,  sulphate  morphiae  in  small  quantity  to  obtain 
sleep  at  night ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  allowed  all  the 
beef  tea  he  could  use,  while  he  was  so  feeble,  and  a  more 
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vigorous  and  mixed  diet,  as  he  could  digest  the  same.  In 
just  two  months  he  was  entirely  cured.  His  general  health, 
his  hair  and  eyelashes  and  eyewinkers  soon  returned  to  their 
place,  and  to  the  present  time  he  is  entirely  well.  While  I 
could  report  several  hundred  such  cases,  I  consider  this  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  fact  that  this  agent  has  no  equal  so  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

By  referring  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati, 
page  469,  vol.  19,  1860,  an  article  on  Stillingia,  with  cases 
treated,  will  be  found,  in  which  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able cures  that  have  ever  been  reported  were  made  by  the 
stillingia  combined  with  similar  alteratives,  made  into  a 
syrup  called  Scovill's  Blood  and  Liver  Syrup,  and  manufac- 
tured in  Cincinnati.  While  this  is  sold  as  a  proprietary  med- 
icine— millions  of  bottles  annually — it  is  furnished  to  the 
medical*  profession  by  this  house  by  the  bottle  or  gallon. 
The  formula  for  its  preparation  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
article  in  that  Journal,  as  well  as  in  the  Eclectic  Materia 
Medica,  by  Profs.  L.  E.  Jones  and  J.  M.  Scudder. 

30  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York  Oity,  Oct.,  1869. 


A  Case  in  Practice— Application  of  Carbolic  Acid  to  Suppurating 

Wounds. 

BY  E.  H.  ANDER80N,  M.D. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  called  to  visit  John  McMillan,  a 
shoemaker,  about  30  years  of  age,  who  received  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  four  bullet  wounds,  two  of  them  from  Minie  balls 
of  the  largest  size  and  two  smaller.  All  were  received  in 
the  back  while  lying  down  and  facing  the  enemy.  All 
ranged  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  downward.  Three 
of  them  passed  out,'  but  the  fourth,  which  entered  at*  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  shoulder-blade,  traversed  the  dorsal 
spine,  and  was  buried  somewhere  about  the  hip-joint.  This 
fourth  was  a  Mini6  ^ball  of  large  size.  The  patient,  when 
brought  home,  was  placed  under  ray  charge.  I  tried  to  find 
the  ball,  but  could  not.    He,  however,  did  well.     His  wounds 
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healed  kindly.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  walk,  and 
not  long  afterward  he  was  called  into  service  again.  He 
seemed  well,  but  really  was  not.  Exercise  in  the  service  for 
two  or  three  days  so  overcame  him  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  From  the  hospital  he  was  sent  home 
terribly  reduced,  but  he  rallied  under  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment. In  a  short  time,  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  leave  his 
couch,  but  had  an  anchylosed  hip-joint.  The  presence  of 
the  ball  excited  irritation  upon  exercise,  sufficient  to  produce 
a  large  and  painful  abscess  with  hectic.  This  abscess,  how- 
ever, discharged  about  20  ounces  of  pus,  and  his  symptoms, 
except  anchylosis,  were  relieved.  The  ball  could  nowhere 
be  detected.  He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade,  and  to  hob- 
ble about  on  crutches  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  swelling 
about  the  joint  again  appeared,  accompanied  by  two  fistu- 
lous openings.  For  a  long  time  he  has  had  neither  medical  nor 
surgical  treatment,  but  a  few:  days  ago  his  father  came  to  me 
and  told  me  he  could  feel  the  ball,  and  desired  me  to  extract 
it.  I  visited  the  patient  and  had  no  difficulty  in  removing 
the  ball.  It  had  evidently  worked  its  way  from  under  the 
trochanter  major  where  it  was  originally  buried.  I  found  it 
embedded  in  muscle,  and  not  connected  with  the  abscess. 
A  little  saniouB  fluid,  but  no  matter,  escaped.  I  injected  the 
cavity  with  a  mucilaginous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one  of 
carbolic  acid  to  forty  of  slippery  elm  solution,  and  then  ap- 
plied isinglass  plaster  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together.  As  he  was  weak,  and  as  there  was  some  discharge 
going  on  through  two  fistulous  openings,  I  did  not  open  the 
abscess  but  applied  Lister's  carbolic  putty,  enveloping  the 
whole  circumference,  and  ordering  the  solution  to  be  kept 
up  whenever  the  plaster  became  dry.  I  visited  my  patient 
again  on  the  third  day,  found  the  matter  all  discharged,  the 
cavity  from  whence  I  had  taken  the  ball  filled  up,  no  sensi- 
bility whatever  about  the  parts,  and  no  appearance  of  any 
fluid  or  discharge.  The  patient  slapped  his  hip  forcibly  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  to  show  me  that  all  was  sound  and 
well.  I  never  before  saw  any  wound  heal  so  quickly,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  rapidity  of  cure  was  due  to  the  use  of 
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carbolic  acid.    I  am  now  making  free  use  of  this  acid,  and 
will  apply  it  to  every  suppurating  surface  I  meet  with. 
Kirkwood,  Mississippi. 


Uterine  Hemorrhage  followed  by  Death,  in  a  Patient  having  Organic 

Disease  of  the  Brain.* 

BY  C.  EDWIN  MILES,  M.  D. 

On  the  morning  of  September  18th,  at  2£  o'clock,  I  was 

summoned  hastily  to  visit  Mrs.  T ,  a  lady  34  years  of 

age,  who  had  been  the  mother  of  five  children.  Arriving 
at  the  bedside  of  my  patient,  I  found  the  lips  bloodless,  the 
countenance  pallid,  the  face  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration, 
with  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  inability  to  articulate  distinctly, 
and  an  obtuseness  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  temperature 
of  the  entire  body  was  low,  and  the  surface  had  a  clammy 
feel,  and  the  pulse  was  extremely  feeble. 

I  immediately  saw  there  had  been  profuse  haemorrhage, 
which  I  found  to  be  of  a  uterine  character.  Losing  no 
time,  I  lowered  the  head,  and  ordered  brandy  as  a  stimulant, 
and  proceeded  to  make  an  examination  by  the  vagina.  The 
haemorrhage  was  then  continuous,  but  not  gushing  at  periods, 
nor  profuse ;  the  drenched  condition  of  the  bedding,  how- 
ever, told  how  free  it  had  previously  been.  The  os  uteri  was 
sufficiently  dilated  to  easily  admit  the  finger,  and  was  un- 
usually rigid.  On  sweeping  the  finger  about  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  to  discover  any  portion  of  adhered  placenta  that 
might  possibly  exist  there,  it  met  with  no  other  obstruction 
than  a  few  small  clots  which  came  away  immediately. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  neither  a  foetus  nor  retained  pla- 
centa present,  and  not  finding  the  haemorrhage  profuse,  I 
relied  on  the  use  of  the  cold  compress  to  the  abdomen  and 
genitals,  and  the  sol.  per-sulphate  of  iron  by  mouth,  keeping 
up  the  diffusive  stimulants  as  they  seemed  indicated,  and  in 

*  Read  before  the  Boston  District  Eclectio  Medical  Society,  October  5, 
1869. 
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a  brief  space  of  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
haemorrhage  entirely  controlled. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  patient  had  so  far  ral- 
lied as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease  and  intelligibly.  I 
then  learned  from  her  that  she  had  her  menses  regularly 
twelve  weeks  previous  to  this  illness ;  in  four  weeks  she 
again  menstruated,  but  scantily ;  she  then  passed  on  six 
weeks  before  there  was  any  menstrual  show,  when  it  came 
on  feebly,  and  had  so  continued  to  that  time.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  believed  herself  pregnant,  and  averred  she  had 
used  no  abortive  means  to  rid  herself  of  her  supposed  condi- 
tion. I  also  learned  during  the  conversation  that  she  had 
been  down-town  the  day  before  with  her  children  to  witness 
a  parade  of  the  firemen,  and  returned  home  well,  and  enter- 
tained company,  and  retired  in  the  evening  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  except  somewhat  fatigued ;  that  she  awoke 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  found  she  was  flowing 
freely,  and  requested  her  husband  to  prepare  the  bed,  and 
soon  after  felt  such  a  "  gushing  "  that  she  supposed  the  waters 
had  broken  and  would  soon  miscarry,  and  hastened  a  mes- 
senger for  the  doctor. 

The  above  statements,  besides  some  other  general  conver- 
sation, occurred  between  three  and  five  and  a  half  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  during  the  time  6he  complained  once  or 
twice  of  slight  pains  in  the  uterine  region,  and  also  several 
times  of  faintness  which  was  promptly  relieved  by  stimu- 
lants. 

This  tendency  of  syncope  led  me  to  remain  with  her, 
though  I  felt  less  anxiety,  as  four  years  previous  she  had 
a  similar  attack,  from  which  she  kindly  recovered  ;  two  years 
6ince  she  bore  a  healthful  child,  recovering  from  her  confine- 
ment admirably.  But  a  little  before  six  o'clock  she  again 
complained  of  faintness,  and  despite  my  best  endeavors  sank 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  complete  syncope,  from  which  I  found 
it  impossible  to  rally  her.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  the  respi- 
ration had  become  much  quickened  and  heavy,  though  not 
positively  stertorous,  and  at  10  a.m.  there  was  complete 
coma,  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  right  eye. 
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Aside  from  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  alluded  to,  which 
soon  subsided,  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  comatose  con- 
dition became  aggravated ;  at  7  p.m.  the  respirations  were 
48  a  minute,  and  the  pulse  about  90.  The  surface  at  this 
time  indicated  an  increased  capillary  circulation  and  there 
was  considerable  warmth  of  the  body,  but  at  10  p.m.  it  was 
again  greatly  reduced,  and  never  improved.  While  the 
coma  was  profound,  yet  that  perfect  stertor,  marked  by  the 
peculiar  bellows  movement  of  the  cheeks  on  expiration,  was 
seen  only  feebly  on  two  or  three  occasions  for  a  moment  at  a 
time. 

The  patient  died  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  less  than  twenty-six  hours.  Three  professional  friends 
saw  her  during  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  at- 
tack, and  but  one  opinion — that  there  was  serious  lesion  of 
the  brain — obtained.  But  what  was  the  real  pathological  con- 
dition ?  and  what  its  cause  ?  was  not  so  certain  ;  fortunately 
an  autopsy  was  granted,  which  afforded  an  answer  to  the- 
first  inquiry,  at  least. 

AUTOPSY. 

The  right  lung  was  adherent  throughout,  but  other  than 
this,  both  lungs  were  normal.  Heart  was  normal ;  firm  clot 
in  the  right  auricle,  liver  normal.  The  uterus  was  of  normal 
size  and  structure,  the  posterior  inner  surface  being  partially 
covered  with  coagula,  and  a  few  shreds  of  a  membranous 
substance.  Near  the  ostium  internum  of  the  right  fallopian 
tube  was  a  small,  spongy  tumor,  slightly  adherent.  The  right 
ovary  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  the  parenchy- 
ma being  degenerated  into  a  creamy  pus  which  flowed  read- 
ily on  incising  its  fibrous  covering.  Besides  the  fluid,  there 
was  found  an  irregular,  cartilaginous  and  free  body  about  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  within  the  ovary. 

"What  the  above  mass  was,  is  not  very  positive,  but  we 
venture  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  the  remains  of  an  ovarian 
pregnancy,  which  had  lost  its  embryotic  vitality  ;  and,  in  its 
degenerating  state,  being  purely  a  foreign  substance,  was  the 
cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  ovary. 
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The  left  ovary,  and  remaining  uterine  appendages  were 
found  in  a  normal  state,  and  the  most  careful  examination  re- 
vealed no  indication  that  pregnancy  had  existed  at  any  recent 
period.  Several  Graafian  vesicles  were  observed  in  the 
stroma  of  the  ovary  in  different  stages  of  maturation. 

On  removing  the  calvarium,  the  brain  presented  a  most 
interesting  pathological  condition.  The  meninges  were  per- 
fectly normal,  and  the  ventricles  indicated  nothing  of  effusion ; 
but  at  the  apex  of  the  right  hemisphere,  a  space  involving 
nearly  the  entire  extent  of  one  of  the  convolutions,  was  much 
discolored,  resembling  an  ecchymosis  of  that  tissue,  and  gent- 
ly pressing  the  convolution  aside,  this  appearance  was  observ- 
ed extending  down  into  the  sulci.  Removing  a  small  section 
of  the  cerebrum  at  this  point,  the  discoloration  was  found 
much  increased  in  degree  and  extent.  At  the  central  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  the  diseased  mass  was  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  was  degenerated  nearly  to  the  consis- 
tency of  pus.  The  inferior  portion  was  much  more  diseased 
than  the  superior,  but  the  central  was  evidently  the  point  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  ce- 
rebrum were  healthful,  and  the  cerebellum  was  found  in  a 
perfectly  normal  condition. 

From  the  autopsy,  the  cause  for  the  cerebral  symptoms  in 
the  last  hours  of  life  were  manifest  enough ;  but  the  very  in- 
teresting question  naturally  arises,  whether  or  not  the  uterine 
haemorrhage  had  the  relation  to  them  of  an  eocdting  cause,  or 
whether  the  termination  of  the  cerebral  disease  happened  at 
thi6  time  by  a  mere  coincidence  or  accident  ? 

In  answering  the  question,  hypothetically,  as  one  must,  it 
may  be  stated  that  from  an  acquaintance  professionally  of 
eight  years,  and  after  diligent  inquiry  among  friends  who  had 
known  the  patient  most  intimately,  nothing  can  be  learned 
either  from  her  mental  or  physical  condition,  that  would  in- 
dicate that  any  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  had  existed,  nor 
indeed  was  there  any  symptoms  of  functional  disturbance  of 
that  organ. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  us,  at  least,  that  the  shock  of  the 
violent  uterine  haemorrhage  was,  from  its  depressing  effect,  a 
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powerful  exciting  cause  for  the  development  of  the  conse- 
quences that  would  naturally  arise  from  the  existing  cerebral 
disease,  and  but  for  it,  life  might  have  been  prolonged  for  a 
period  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prognosticate. 

A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  this  case  from  the  pres- 
ence of  so  extensive  organic  cerebral  disease,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability had  been  years  in  developing ;  and  also  from  the 
marked  structural  disease  of  the  ovary,  which  could  not  have 
reached  the  extent  exhibited  in  any  brief  time,  neither  of 
which  gave  any  signs  of  their  existence  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  lady  had  all  the  while  enjoyed  fully  the  average 
health  of  woman  at  her  period  of  life ;  and  in  viewing  it, 
one  is  forcibly  impressed  with  the  thought  of  how  much 
disease  there  may  be  of  a  vital  organ  and  yet  it  be  sustained 
with  apparent  indifference,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  but  the 
slightest  lesion  will  sever  the  brittle  thread  of  human  life. 

Boston  Highlands,  Oct.  5,  1869. 
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Gregory  B.,  aged  67,  native  of  Ireland,  married.  July 
24th,  1869.  Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland.  Was  called 
at  3  p.m.  to  6ee  the  patient,  suffering  with  retention  of  urine. 
Had  never  before  felt  this  symptom,  although  he  had  been 
occasionally  troubled  with  some  slight  functional  disorder  of 
the  kidneys,  and  at  times  oedema  of  one  or  both  legs.  Was 
subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  acute  dyspepsia,  attended 
generally  with  irritability  of  the  stomach  or  diarrhoea.  Most 
of  the  time,  however,  he  enjoyed  his  ordinary  health,  which 
had  never  been  robust. 

The  patient  had  passed  a  8inall  quantity  of  urine  at  5 
a.  m.,  and  soon  after  felt  colicky  pains,  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  and  lumbar  region,  and 
spasm  and  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  which  gradually  increas- 
ed in  severity  in  the  afternoon.  The  patient  had  never  had 
a  stricture  nor  any  disease  that  would  be  likely  to  bring  on. 
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that  difficulty,  and  had  always  led  a  very  regular  and  tem- 
perate life.  The  bladder  was  only  moderately  distended. 
Prescribed  small  doses  of  gelseminum,  hyoscyamus  with 
comp.  tr.  serpentaria  and  eupatorium  purpureum,  to  be  re- 
peated ievery  half  hour  or  hour,  and  ordered  fomentation  to 
the  hypogastrium  and  perinaeum  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
water  and  spirits  of  camphor. 

At  5  p.m.,  no  favorable  result  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  patient  beginning  to  experience  more  inconvenience 
from  distention,  attempts  were  made  to  catheterize,  which  sig- 
nally failed  in  every  instance.  Almost  every  style  and  size 
of  instrument  was  used,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  found 
that  the  instrument  advanced  very  easily  through  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  urethra,  and  was  invariably  stopped  sud- 
denly when  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  As  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  irritation  and  some  haemorrhage,  the  patient 
was  allowed  temporarily  to  rest ;  continuing,  in  the  meantime, 
the  use  of  the  medicine  and  the  fomentations  as  hot  as  they 
could  be  borne. 

At  9  p.  m.,  having  brought  the  patient  partially  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  with  the  index  finger  in  the 
rectum  guiding  its  direction,  a  fine  pointed  wax  bougie  was 
after  some  difficulty  introduced  into  the  bladder  by  Prof. 
Freeman.  The  prostate  was  found  to  be  enlarged  and  some- 
what indurated,  especially  its  left  lobe.  The  bougie,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  locality,  swerved  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  no  effort 
was  sufficient  to  make  any  further  progress,  except  by  with- 
drawing its  wire-director  and  correcting  its  aberrations  by  the 
finger  in  the  rectum. 

A  gum  elastic  catheter  No.  8,  by  using  the  same  pre- 
caution, was  next  introduced,  and  the  bladder  relieved  of 
2  or  3  pints  of  dark-colored  and  ammoniacal  urine. 

Prescribed.  ]£•  Magendie's  sol.  morphia,  gtt.  xxx. ;  fid. 
•ext.  gelseminum,  gtt.  xxiv. ;  Fid.  ext.  lobelise  inf.  gtt.  xlviii. 
aquae  5  j.     M.   S.     A  teaspoonful  every  3  hours. 

J£.  Uva  ursi  (fol.)  althese  off.  (rad.)  aa.  3;ss.  aquae 
l)ullientis  oj.  M.  The  infusion  to  be  taken  in  24  hours.  A 
suppository  containing  3  grains  each  of  ext.  belladonnas 
:and  pnlv.  opium  was  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
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July  25th. — Passed  a  comfortable  night.  At  10  a.m. 
evacuated  bladder  by  means  of  catheter.  Urine  still  dark- 
colored,  contained  a  good  deal  of  mucus,  specific  gravity 
normal.  Test  paper  dipped  into  it,  retained  its  blue  color 
until  on  drying  it  became  intensely  red. 

Prescribed  a  decoction  of  rndbeckia  lacin.  with  uva 
ursi  and  buchu,  and  effervescing  powders  of  citric  acid 
and  bicarb,  potassae,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  For  an  irritated 
and  partially  inflamed  condition  of  the  rectum  used  an  enema 
of  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  3iss.  to  oj  ;  followed  by  a 
suppository  as  on  the  day  previous.  A  coated  tongue  and 
foul  breath  indicating  the  use  of  remedies  to  correct  the 
secretions,  a  comp.  -leptandrin  pill  was  administered  at  night. 

July  26th. — Condition  of  stomach  improved,  scarcely  less 
nausea,  but  no  appetite.  Prescribed  quiniae  sulph.  gr.  j. 
3  times  a  day.  Continue  catheterization  once  in  15  to  18 
hours. 

July  27th. — Found  urine  clear,  normal  in  color  and  speci- 
fic gravity,  slightly  alkaline.  Gave  tr.  ferri  chlorid.  gtt. 
xv.  once  or  twice  daily.     Continue  other  treatment. 

July  28th.— Appetite  improving.    Treatment  continued. 

July  30th. — Appetite  and  strength  much  improved. 
Dressed  himself  and  sat  up,  and  attempted  to  pass  catheter 
of  larger  size,  •which  renewed  irritation  and  caused  slight 
haemorrhage. 

Aug.  1st. — No  signs  of  regaining  function  of  the  bladder, 
prostate  still  appear  enlarged  to  palpation  from  the  rectum. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Freeman,  prescribed  as  follows : 

9«  Iodini  3j.,  ext.  belladonna,  grs.  xv.,  ext.  hyoscyami, 
3  ss.  M.  ft.  pil.  no.  xl.,  one  to  be  taken  after  each  meal.  Also 
introduce  daily  into  the  rectum  in  proximity  to  the  prostate 
gland  a  suppository  containing  £  grain  of  iodine  made  up 
with  soap  and  cocoa  butter.  The  bladder  was  daily  injected 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  hydrastis, 
and  afterward  mixed  with  tepid  water,  and  on  withdrawing 
the  catheter,  a  grain  each  of  morphia  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  tepid  water  was  thrown  into  the 
urethra  to  allay    irritation.    The  use   of  decoction  of  rad- 
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beckia  and  nva  ursi  was  continued,  and  the  tonic  and  other 
remedies  given  as  required.  The  patient  was  directed  to 
be  furnished  with  the  most  nourishing  diet  and  placed  under 
the  most  favorable  hygienic  circumstances  possible. 

Aug.  10th. — This  morning  the  power  of  evacuating  his 
bladder  returned  to  a  partial  extent.  The  use  of  the  catheter 
was  abandoned.  There  was  an  irritable  condition  which 
caused  frequent  micturition.  Symptoms,  in  other  respects, 
very  encouraging. 

The  use  of  the  internal  remedies  was  continued  for  about 
a  week  longer,  then  gradually  changed  to  a  course  of  the 
vegetable  tonics  and  alteratives.  The  patient's  condition  has 
gradually  improved ;  although  the  one  lobe  of  the  prostate 
remains  still  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  condition,  it  occasions 
only  slightly  increased  frequency  in  micturition,  and  the 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  indigestion  have  not 
since  returned.  Altogether,  his  health  is  better  than  for  a 
considerable  time  previous. 

John  0.,  aged  32,  native  of  Ireland,  single.  Oct.  13th, 
1S68.  Stricture  of  the  urethra.  Patient  has  been  suffering 
intensely  from  retention  of  urine  for  the  past  24  hours,  the 
bladder  much  distended.  The  patient  has  lately  taken  cold 
which  has  effected  the  closure  of  a  stricture  caused  by  an 
,  old  gonorrhoea.  Was  operated  upon  with  a  urethrotome 
several  years  since  by  Prof.  Bnmstead  of  this  city. 

After  ineffectually  trying  to  enter  his  bladder  with  fine 
bougies  and  catheter  of  several  patterns,  at  length  a  Thom- 
son's sound  and  catheter  was  introduced,  which  relieved  the 
urgency  of  the  case. 

Found  two  strictures,  one  at  the  point  of  erection,  A\  or  5 
inches  from  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  another  less  trouble- 
some, a  little  anterior  to  the  former. 

Prescribed.  Gelsemin.  J  grain  2  or  3  times  a  day,  and 
ordered  to  return  daily  to  have  a  sound  or  bougie  introduced 
to  dilate  the  stricture. 

Oct.  l±th. — Passed  sound  and  catheter  into  the  bladder 
with  less  difficulty. 

We  saw  no  more  of  the  patient  until  March  30th,  1869, 
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when  he  returned  suffering  very  much  as  before.  Had  re- 
ceived a  slight  injury  to  the  groin  in  unloading  some  build- 
ing stone  from  a  truck.  Patient  presented  himself  in  an 
inebriated  condition.  We  declined  any  further  interference 
in  the  case ;  but  as  the  patient  promised  most  faithfully  to  re- 
turn every  day  until  discharged,  we  agreed  to  give  him 
another  trial. 

Again  commenced  treatment  by  dilating  witli  fine  bou- 
gies, gradually  increasing  the  size  until  a  No.  9  passed  into 
the  bladder  with  comparative  ease.  In  the  mean  time  he 
felt  no  more  of  his  former  sufferings  from  retention.  Ordered 
to  return  occasionally,  to  be  kept  under  observation,  and  dis- 
charged. 

M.  A.  C,  aged  35,  native  of  Massachusetts,  married. 
April  26th,  1869.  Gonorrhoea.  Was  exposed  to  the  disease  a 
few  clays  since.  Pain,  heat,  and  scalding,  while  urinating. 
Examined  by  means  of  speculum.  Inflammation  does  not 
extend  very  far  into  vagina.  Directed  to  use  daily  an  in- 
jection of  tepid  water  into  the  vagina,  and  to  take  internally 
the  following  : 

B.  Gelseminse,  grs.  iiss. ;  fld.  ext.  eupatorii  purpurei, 
5  j. ;  potassse  acetatis  3ss. ;  aquse  3v*8s- 

April  30th. — Very  much  improved  since  .former  visit. 
Renewed  prescription. 

May  7th. — Discharged  cured. 
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PERISCOPE. 

Veratrum  Viride. — Bv  H.  E.  Firth,  M.D. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medicine  held  their 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  October.  After  the  usual  transaction  of  business,  Dr. 
H.  E.  Firth's  essay  on  "  Veratrum  Viride  "  was  called  for. 

The  doctor  remarked  that  the  subject  was  one  of  import- 
ance, and  that  he  desired  further  time.  In  lien,  however,  of 
the  essay,  he  would  anticipate  some  leading  points  connected 
with  the  subject. 
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The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of  the  doctor's  re- 
marks : 

Veratrum  viride  has  been  employed  as  a  medicine  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  within  a  few  years  that  its  chief  thera- 
peutic value  has  been  understood.  It  is  one  of  those  potent 
remedial  agents  which  is  capable  of  exerting  such  direct  in- 
fluence over  the  heart's  action,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  that  it  is  almost  invariably  administered  in  small 
doses,  and  at  extended  intervals ;  and  even  when  60  admin- 
istered, it  is  capable  of  producing  such  remarkable  effects 
that  many  physicians  have  been  distrustful  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  it,  and  hence  never  become  fully  ac- 
3uainted  with  its  medicinal  properties,  its  therapeutic  indi- 
cations, and  the  necessary  antidotes  to  be  employed  in  case 
of  its  undue  influence  upon  the  system. 

It  is  not  with  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  properties 
of  veratrum  viride,  its  medicinal  qualities  in  subduing  dis- 
eases of  an  inflammatory  character,  its  wide  range  of  appli- 
cation, or  the  philosophy  of  its  action,  that  I  now  propose  to 
speak,  (of  these  I  shall  treat  in  my  essay,)  but  to  anticipate 
somewhat  of  what  I  shall  hereafter  more  fully  demonstrate, 
viz.,  its  specific  virtue  in 

Puerperal  Convulsions. — Puerperal  Convulsions  has 
been  a  u  terror  to  the  profession."  Physicians  heretofore 
have  had  no  faith  in  any  remedy  or  class  of  remedies. 
Bleeding  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  hope, 
but  that  has  been  found  to  be  worse  than  useless.  One  half 
of  all  that  have  had  puerperal  convulsions  in  its  severest 
form  have  died ;  the  most  favorable  of  statistics  showing  a 
loss  of  over  one  fourth  of  all  that  have  been  attacked  by  the 
disease. 

In  a  disease  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  profession, 
and  rendered  the  rates  of  mortality  so  fearfully  great,  any 
discovery  that  may  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,  must  neces- 
sarily be  received  with  satisfaction,  and  should  be  exten- 
sively made  known. 

Doubtless  veratrum  viride  was  employed  (in  its  usual 
doses)  for  puerperal  convulsions  long  before  I  introduced 
it  as  a  specific  in  that  disease.  It  is  a  remedy  which  from 
its  peculiar  influence  upon  the  system  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  many  reflecting  physicians ;  and  its  admin- 
istration may  have  been  attended  with  good  results.  But 
with  reference  to  the  specific  and  successful  measure  and 
mode  of  its  application  I  claim  originality. 

Method  of  its  Employment. — The  ordinary  dose  of  the 
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Tr.  veratrum  viride  is  from  3  to  8  drops,  every  three  hours, 
to  be  increased  1  drop  each  dose  until  the  pulse  is  reduced 
in  force  and  frequency.  If  persistent  vomiting  is  produced 
by  the  medicine,  accompanied  with  pallor  of  the  countenance, 
pulse  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty  per  minute,  accompanied  with 
copious  bronchial  secretion,  the  medicine  must  be  stopped 
and  its  effects  antidoted.  In  puerperal  convulsions  no  such 
precautions  are  necessary. 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  above  disease,  the 
medicine  may,  and  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to 
60  drops — according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease — and  be 
repeated  every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  until  its  influence 
is  manifested  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  patient  is  fully  under 
its  sedative  influence.  After  sedation  is  secnred,  in  no  in- 
stance in  my  experience  have  the  fits  returned. 

I  present  to  the  Society  this  evening  the  report  of  twenty 
cases  of  true  puerperal  convulsions  that  I  have  personally 
witnessed  which  were  treated  by  the  above  plan,  without  a 
single  failure.  (The  names  and  addresses  of  the  twenty 
cases  were  then  given.) 

The  cases  above  alluded  to  have  occurred  within  the  last 
seven  years,  the  larger  portion  of  them  being  cases  in  which 
I  was  called  as  counselling  physician. 

There  were  ten  cases  reported  before  the  Kings  County 
Medical  Society  (Allopathic)  a  short  time  since.  Four  ot 
those  cases  I  can  vouch  for,  having  been  present  and  assisted 
in  their  treatment. 

A  number  of  physicians  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  ot 
Eclectic  Medicine,  some  of  whom  are  present  this  evening, 
have  tried  the  method  of  treatment,  and  in  each  case  suc- 
cessfully. In  no  instance  to  my  knowledge  has  death  oc- 
curred from  puerperal  convulsions  in  which  the  patient  was 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan. 

As  to  the  originality  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  have 
data  and  facts  to  demonstrate ;  and  shall  do  60  in  the  essay, 
which  will  hereafter  be  read  before  this  Society. 

Why  the  system  in  puerperal  convulsions  can  bear,  and 
really  requires  from  ten  to  sixty  times  as  much  of  the  med- 
icine as  under  other  circumstances,  may  not  be  readily  ex- 
plained ;  but  it  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  when,  for  example,  in  cases  of  severe 
pain,  ten  times  as  much  opium  or  morphine  may  be  admin- 
istered as  is  ordinarily  required ;  or,  in  delirium  tremens, 
when  it  is  recommended  to  give  from  1  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tinct.  digitalis,  when  the  ordinary  dose  is  from 
15  to  20  drops. 
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The  auxiliary  means  to  be  employed  in  connection  with 
veratrum  viride  I  will  explain  in  my  essay.  I  always  em- 
ploy chloroform  by  inhalation. 


Cancerous  Affections  Successfully  Treated. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Kunkler  {Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal) in  an  extended  article  upon  this  subject,  giving  several 
cases  which  he  had  treated  successfully,  draws  the  following 
inferences : — 1st,  Cancerous  affections  are  always  the  result 
of  irritation,  present  or  past,  direct  or  sympathetic,  single  or 
multiple ;  ana  no  cure  can  be  effected  unless  the  causes,  if 
still  present,  are  ascertained  and  removed.  2d,  Inflamma- 
tory action  in  cancer  is  the  result  of  irritation  ;  the  severity 
of  the  first  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  last;  and  tonic 
inflammation  will  subside  with  the  cessation  of  the  irritation, 
while  atonic  inflammation  will  continue,  although  the  origin- 
al irritation  might  have  ceased,  and  consequently  atonic  in- 
flammation must  always  be  attended  to.  3d,  Acute  inflam- 
mation leads  to  suppuration,  chronic  inflammation  leading  to 
abnormal  nutrition  and  induration  of  the  affected  parts, 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  and  the  tissues  in- 
volved. 4th,  Scirrhous  cancer  is  an  aggravated  induration 
by  fibrinous  deposits,  causing  obliteration  of  blood-vessels  in 
the  affected  parts,  whereby  softening  and  mortification  of 
these  parts  are  occasioned.  5th,  Encephaloid,  colloid,  and 
the  fungoid  forms  of  cancer  are  the  result  of  various  morbid 
processes  involving  different  tissues  and  blood-vessels.  6th, 
The  cell  formations  observed  in  some  carcinomatous  affec- 
tions depend  on  perverted  plasma,  in  which  the  cells  are 
floating,  from  which  they  imbibe  an  abnormal  nutrition. 
7th,  The  offensive  odor  in  the  advanced  stage  of  cancerous 
affections  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
tissues,  whereby  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
are  formed.  8th,  The  destruction  of  the  tissues  in  cancer 
is  produced  by  the  effect  of  these  fetid  gases,  especially  by 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  9th,  To  arrest  the  progress  of 
cancer,  the  removal  of  the  affected  parts  is  sufficient  only 
when  the  original  irritation  has  subsided,  and  there  is  neither 
atonic  inflammation  nor  induration  in  the  neighboring  parts; 
but  in  all  the  forms  of  the  disease  proceeding  from  internal 
irritation,  and  from  atonic  inflammation  and  induration,  no 
permanent  cure  can  be  expected  uuless  all  the  pathological 
conditions  are  rectified,  and  the  blood  brought  back  to  its 
normal  standard. — Medical  Record. 
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The  Canada  Medical  Association. 

Toronto,  Sept.  10,  1869. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Record. 

Sir — The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Medical 
Association,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
New  Dominion,  took  place  yesterday,  Dr.  Tupper,  of  Hali- 
fax, in  the  chair.  Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  represented  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  opening  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Workman,  Superintendent  of  the 
Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  Toronto.  He  alluded,  in  very 
sarcastic  terms,  to  the  Medical  Law  enacted  by  the  last  Par- 
liament, which  virtually  placed  Homoepathic  and  Eclectic 
practitioners  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  regular  profession. 
He  believed  the  profession  would  fare  better  by  keeping 
clear  of  the  legislators,  and  depending  on  their  own  exer- 
tions to  vindicate  their  honor  and  respectability. 

The  new  medical  law,  now  in  force,  is  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  regular  Homoeopathic 
and  Eclectic  practitioners,  with  sole  power  to  issue  licenses 
to  practise  medicine  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  No  degree 
or  qualification  whatever  exempts  from  the  authority  of  this 
Board.  There  are  certain  branches — as  anatomy,  physiology, 
etc. — in  which  the  examination  is  the  same  for  all  applicants ; 
but  if  the  object  is  to  become  a  Homoeopathic  doctor,  then 
the  examination  in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  is  con- 
ducted by  a  Homoeopathic  member  of  the  Board.  The  law 
is  certainly  humiliating  to  the  profession,  and  it  is  regarded 
with  great  dislike  by  many  of  the  best  medical  men  in  the 
Province. 

The  President,  Dr.  Tupper,  followed  in  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  emphatically  condemned  the  new  medical  law, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  retrograde  step,  that  could  not  fail 
to  injure  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren  else- 
where. 

No  business  of  general  importance  was  transacted  yester- 
day. A  motion  was  made  that  Dr.  Lizars,  of  Toronto,  be 
admitted  to  the  Association,  but  as  he  was  accused  of  con- 
sulting with  Homoeopathists,  the  motion  was  lost. 

At  the  session  to-day,  after  formal  business,  reports,  etc., 
a  paper  on  Pneumonia  was  read  by  Dr.  Howard,  of  Montreal. 
He  advocated  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic. 

A  paper  on  Puerperal  Fever  was  read  by  Dr.  Henry, 
after  which  the  question  of  Homoeopathic  irregularities  was 
resumed,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Prosper  Bender,  of  Quebec, 
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was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  Association  for  violation 
of  the  code  of  ethics. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Lizars  was  again  brought  up,  and 
a  stormy  discussion  ensued.  The  applicant  was  allowed  to 
make  an  explanation,  in  which  he  admitted  that  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  consulting  with  Homoeopathic  doctors. 
A  promise  to  abandon  such  a  practice  was  with  6ome  diffi- 
culty extorted,  whereupon  he  was  admitted  to  membership 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Dr.  Tupper,  of  Halifax,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  after  the  election  of  other  officers,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  delegate  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  year  in  Ottawa. — J.  B.  H. — Medical  Record. 

Why  should  the  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
Canada  not  be  loyal  men  ?  Why  resist  the  overpowering 
influence  of  public  sentiment?  Why  not  submit  to  the  sit- 
uation ?  Why  Dr.  Lizars  should  by  his  own  action  destroy 
his  manly  independence,  when  all  the  medical  men  of  Can- 
ada of  all  schools  are  legally  in  the  same  relation,  we  cannot 
understand. — Ed.  E.  M.  R. 


Prussic  Acid. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  dee  Connaissances  Medicates 
that,  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Scouttetenn  communicated  the  substance  of  an  essay 
which  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  a  posthumous  dis- 
quisition on  hydrocyanic  acid,  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  celebrated  Professor  Schonbein,  of  Baden.  The 
question  discussed  was,  whether  there  was  a  test  for  the 
above-mentioned  liquid  besides  those  of  M.  Liebig  and  M. 
Buignet,  which,  within  certain  limits,  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  prussic  acid,  but  are  insufficient  to  fix  its  quantity 
and  detect  a  crime  with  certainty.  Professor  Schonbein 
then  proceeds  to  describe  a  reagent  discovered  by  himself, 
and  delicate  enough  to  bring  out  to  view  even  the  millionth 
part  of  a  drop,  whether  diluted  with  water,  or  vaporized  in 
the  air;  a  circumstance  affording  new  proof  of  the  incalcu* 
lable  divisibility  of  matter.  Dr.  Scouttetenn,  who  lives  at 
Metz,  announced,  in  his  communication,  that  he  had  repeated 
the  late  Professor  Schonbein's  experiments,  with  the  aid  of 
two  chemists,  MM.  Gnebin  and  Pont,  and  that  he  begged  to 
submit  some  of  the  test-paper  prepared  by  himself  to  the 
Academy  for  further  trial.    The  specimen  forwarded  was  of 
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the  kind  called  filtering  paper,  And  had  been  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  three  gms.  of  guaiacnm  resin  in  100  gms.  of  alco- 
hol. To  use  it,  a  solution  of  ten  decigr.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  fifty  gms.  of  distilled  water  should  be  made,  and  the 
paper  which  is  white,  cut  into  narrow  slips.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter being  wetted  with  the  solution,  it  is  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  minute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  dissolved 
in  water,  and  suspended  in  the  air ;  the  paper  will  then 
instantly  turn  blue.  Dr.  Scouttetenn  remarks  that  these 
slips  of  paper  will  be  useful  in  examining  the  quality  of 
the  medicinal  waters  or  syrups  containing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  acid.  The  paper  need  only  be  placed  on 
tiie  unstoppered  neck  of  the  phial  containing  the  medicine, 
and  the  blue  color  will  at  once  become  visible.  Various 
other  experiments  are  described,  all  tending  to  the  6ame 
result. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Nature  and  Treatment  of  Lupus  Eythematosus. 

In  the  Archivfur  Dermatologie,  Dr.  Moriz  Kohn  has  an 
essay  on  this  disease,  an  abstract  of  which  we  take  from  the 
London  Lancet :  • 

This  affection,  which  occurs  in  the  healthy  and  strong, 
as  well  as  in  the  strumous  of  both  sexes,  consists  of  nearly 
circular  spots,  of  variable  size,  the  centre  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  thin,  dark,  yellowish-brown  crust,  or  by  cicatricial-like 
SKin,  whilst  the  margin  presents  a  narrow,  slightly-elevated, 
bright-red  line,  beset  with  yellowish  or  6mutty -brown  scales 
and  crusts,  or  is  punctated,  and  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  adjoining  healthy  skin.-  This  form  of  lupus  is  undoubt- 
edly developed  in  the  substance  of  the  coriura,  and  occurs 
upon  the  cheeks,  or  upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  occa- 
sionally on  other  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  on  the  palms 
and  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  trunk  and  arms. 
It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  hypertrophy 
of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  with  increased  discharge  of  thin 
secretion,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  seborrhoea 
congestiva.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection, 
Kohn  considers  that  internal  remedies,  as  the  preparations 
of  iron,  arsenic,  iodine,  and  cod -liver  oil,  are  quite  subordi- 
nate to  appropriate  and  carefully-applied  local  remedies. 
Amongst  these  the  following  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
in  individual  cases  a  certain  and  positive  means  of  cure : — 
1.  The  spiritus  saponatus  kalinus  of  Von  Hebra,  which  is 
composed  of  soft  soap  held  in  solution  in  rectified  spirits  of 
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wine,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of  lavender,  and  is 
to  be  diligently  brushed  over  the  affected  part.  The  scabs 
separate,  blood-drops  and  serum  are  exuded,  dry  up  to  a  crust, 
and  on  falling  off  leave  a  more  or  less  healthy  surface.  2. 
Liquor  potass®,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  potash 
to  two  drachms  of  distilled  water.  3.  Liquor  ainmoniae.  4. 
Carbolic,  acetic,  hydrochloric,  chromic,  nitric  and  sulphurc 
acids ;  the  acetic  being  perhaps  the  best.  5.  Iodine,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  combined  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  glycerine.  6.  Nitrate  of  silver.  7:  Arsenic 
paste,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  two  drachms  of 
simple  ointment,  and  fifteen  grains  of  cinnabar.  8.  Chloride 
of  zinc,  which  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
the  emplastrum  mercuriali. 
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The  Anthropological  Review. 

A  Quarterly  Journal  op  AnthropologicalLiteraturb.  Trdb- 
ner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  London,  England.  Price  13s  6d. 

The  Anthropological  Review  is  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Society  of  London.  This  Society  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  man  in  all  his  leading  aspects,  physical, 
mental,  and  historical.  It  proposes  to  investigate  the  laws  of  his 
origin  and  progress,  and  to  ascertain  his  place  in  nature  and  his 
relations  to  the  inferior  forms  of  life.  And  this  can  be  done  by 
holding  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  oi 
anthropological  questions,  by  the  publication  of  papers  and  ab- 
stracts of  discussion,  by  the  appointment  of  local  secretaries  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  collect  information,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reliable  museum,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
works  on  Anthropology. 

The  Anthropological  Society  has  already  issued  several  valu- 
able works,  some  of  which  we  append : — 

Dr.  Theodor  Waitz.  Anthropology  of  Primitive  Peoples. 
First  Volume.  Edited  from  the  German  by  J.  Frederick  Col- 
lingwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions  by  the  Author.  Price  16s. 

Broca,  Dr.  Paul.  On  the  Phenomena  of  Hybridity  in  the 
Genus  Homo.  Edited  from  the  French  by  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.   Price  5s. 

Pouchet,  Georges.  On  the  Plurality  of  the  Human  Race. 
Edited  from  the  French  (Second  Edition),  by  H.  J.  C.  Beavan, 
Esq.,  F.S.A,  F.R.G.S.    Vs.  6d. 
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Carl  Vogt.  Lectures  on  Man :  his  place  in  Creation  and  in 
the  History  of  the  Earth.  Edited  by  Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.  A., 
F.R.S.L.    Price  16s. 

Blumenbach,  J.  F.  The  Life  and  Anthropological  Treatises 
of,  with  the  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  Dr.  John  Hunter.  By  T. 
Bendyshe,  Esq.,  M. A.,  F.A.S.L.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cara- 
brigde.    Price  16s. 

Gastaldi,  Cavaliere  Bartolomeo.  Lake  Habitations  and  Pre- 
historic Remains  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Charles  Harcourt  Chambers,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London.  Vol.  I. 
and  II.  Price  £1 :  1.  per.  vol. 

Habtshobne's  Conspectus. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences  :  comprising  manuals 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  for  the  use  of  students. 
By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D.  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  with  310  Illustrations  in  one 
very  handsome  royal  12  mo.  volume  of  over  1000  pages,  clear- 
ly printed  on  small  type :  cloth  $4.50,  leather  raised  bands, 
$5.25.    Henry  C.  Lea,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
are  much  pleased  with  it.  We  are  familiar  with  a  few  works  of 
a  similar  kind  and  are  satisfied  that  this  is  superior  to  them  all. 
It  is  remarkably  complete  in  its  way,  and  comes  nearer  being 
what,  in  our  opinion,  a  Conspectus  should  be,  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen.  Students  will  find  it  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  the  recol- 
lection of  those  main  facts  and  important  points  which  the  teach- 
ers of  the  various  branches  of  medicine  require  them  to  know. 
Every  department  is  worked  up  to  the  latest  date,  and  every  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  concise  yet  lucid  style.  To  students  in  the 
pressure  of  their  collegiate  course,  we  commend  the  work  as  a 
correct  outline  sketch  of  existing  medical  science. 

It  is  got  up  in  the  tasteful  and  substantial  style  of  Mr.  Henry 
C.Lea. 


The  Physician's  Visiting  List. 

» 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition  of  "  The  Physi- 
cian's Visiting  List." 

This  edition  contains  an  "  Almanac,  Table  of  Signs,  Marshall 
Hall's  Ready  Method  in  Asphyxia,  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes, 
and  a  Table  for  Calculating  the  Period  of  Utero-gestation."    It 
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contains  also  "  Blank  Leaves  for  Visiting  List,  Monthly  Memo- 
randa, Addresses  of  Patients  and  others,  Addresses  of  Nurses, 
their  references,  <fcc,  Accounts  asked  for,  Memoranda  of  Wants, 
Obstetric  engagements,  Record  of  Births,  Record  of  Deaths, 
General  Memoranda,"  <fcc. 

This  popular  business  diary  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  from  us.  Physicians 
who  have  ever  seen  the  work  will  not  be  without  a  copy.  To 
such  of  the  profession  as  have  not  seen  it,  we  commend  it  as  an 
indispensable  vade  raecum  of  the  busy  practitioner. 


Mackenzie  on  the  Laryngoscope,  Diseases  of  the  throat,  &c  : 
—Second  Edition. — The  Use  of  the  Laryngoscope  in  Diseases 
of  the  Throat.  With  additions,  and  an  Essay  on  Hoarseness, 
loss  of  Voice,  and  Stridulous  Breathing  in  relation  to  Nervo- 
Muscular  affections  of  the  Larynx,  byMoRELL  Mackenzie,  M. 
D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  <fcc. 
&c.  Second  Edition,  with  additions,  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Nasal  Passages,  by  J.  Sous  Cohen,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Inhala- 
tion, its  Therapeutics  and  Practice,''  &c  Illustrated  by  two 
lithographic  plates  and  51  engravings  on  wood.  —  Octavo. 
Lindsay  <fc  Blakiston,  Publishers,  25  South  Sixth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia.    Price  $3.00. 

We  have  read  this  treatise  with  unusual  interest,  and  regard 
it  as  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
Laryngoscopy.  The  author,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  his 
book,  has  modified  the  instruments  at  present  in  use  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  larynx,  and  has  invented  others  for  therapeutical  pur- 
poses. He  was  a  devoted  student  of  Laryngoscopy  long  before 
that  subject  had  begun  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  profession 
in  general.  He  has  studied  it  well  and  understands  it  thoroughly. 
To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Laryngoscopy  we 
cordially  commend  this  work  as  the  fullest  and  the  best  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  manner  in  which  the  book  is  got 
up  reflects  great  credit  on  the  taste  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakis- 
ton. Its  style  and  finish  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  printed 
on  elegant  paper,  and  is  so  handsomely  bound  that  it  might  occu- 
py a  place  on  the  parlor  table. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  pamphlets : 
44  The  Present  Condition  of  Medicine,"  "  Is  Smoking  Injurious  ?  " 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Skelton,  M.R.C.S.,  England.  44  How  and 
Why  I  became  the  Doctor  of  my  own  Household,''  by  George 
Caddick.  <4A  Plea  for  Medical  Reform,"  issued  by  British  Hy- 
gienic and  Domestic  Medical  Reform  Societies  of  London. 
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Wythes*  Physician's  Pocket,  Dose,  and  Symptom  Book: — 
Containing  the  Doses  and  Uses  of  all  the  Principal  Articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Original  Preparations :  A  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  Rules  to  Proportion  the  Doses  of 
Medicines,  Common  Abbreviations  used  m  writing  Prescrip- 
tions, Table  of  Poisons  and  Antidotes,  Classification  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  Dietetic  Preparations,  Table  of  Symptoma- 
tology, Outlines  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  &c. 
By  Joseph  H.Wythes,  A.M.,  M.D.  The  Eighth  Revised  Edi- 
tion. Price  in  cloth,  $1.00.  Price  in  leather,  tucks  with 
pockets,  $1.25. 

This  little  manual  was  compiled  for  the  use  of  students  and 
physicians :  and  to  both  it  has  proved  exceedingly  valuable.  It 
obviates  the  necessity  of  referring  to  larger  and  more  elaborate 
works  for  points  that  they  cannot  always  have  inscribed  on  the 
tablets  of  memory.  The  present  edition  has  undergone  care- 
ful revision.  The  therapeutical  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Med- 
ica, and  other  improvements  have  been  added  to  it.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  it  has  been  received  with  so  much  favor.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  advise  every 
physician  to  buy  one.  It  is  handsomely  got  up  by  Messrs.  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Wood 
of  this  city. 


EDITORIAL. 
The  Ecleetie  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  sixth  session  of  this  institution  has  commenced.  On 
Tuesday  evening  the  12th  inst.  the  introductory  lecture  was  de- 
livered at  "  Cooper  Institute,"  by  Prof.  J.  M.  F.  Browne,  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience ;  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  regular  lectures  began.  The  class  is  larger  than  was  expected, 
and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  superior  quality. 
Good  results  may  safely  be  predicted  of  the  session's  labor.  The 
students  are  fresh  and  healthy,  and  anxious  to  learn;  while  the 
professors,  having  lost  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  previous  ses- 
sions, ha.ve  "  girt  up  their  loins  "  and  gone  vigorously  to  work.. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may  well  be  proud  of  their  College. 
The  good  it  has  already  done  in  the  cause  of  reform  cannot  read-, 
ily  be  estimated ;  while  the  good  it  is  destined  to  do  in  the  future, 
it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  its  friends  to  conceive. 

The  Eclectic*  Medical  College  supplies  a  want  that  was  long 
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felt  by  the  friends  of  liberal  medicine  in  this  and  adjoining  States. 
And  for  the  energy,  determination,  and  public  spirit  displayed  by 
the  trustees  in  founding  the  institution  and  pushing  it  forward  to 
success,  the  thanks  of  reformers  everywhere  are  due.  It  was 
predicted  that  their  enterprise  would  be  a  failure,  but  they  were 
not  discouraged.  They  went  more  earnestly  to  work,  and  resolved 
that  failure  could  not  and  should  not  be.  The  result  has  justi- 
fied their  expectations.  The  College  is  a  success.  Its  prospects 
are  now  encouraging  in  the  highest  degree.  Gratifying  reports 
are  continually  coming  in  of  the  skill  and  success  of  its  gradu- 
ates. Every  year  it  is  gaining  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  bright  future  before  it ;  and  it  is  des^ 
tined  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  medical  education  not 
only  of  this  State,  but  also  of  the  whole  country. 


The  Writing  of  Prescriptions. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  prescription-writing  is 
exciting  discussion.  A  thorough  ventilation  of  it,  we  think,  will 
be  productive  of  good.  Physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
their  prescriptions  in  Latin.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  What 
purpose  does  it  serve  except  to  mystify  the  public  and  keep  them 
in  ignorance  of  the  medicines  prescribed  ?  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
past  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  discarded.  It  is  a  custom  of 
the  "Middle  Ages"  that  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its 
antiquity.  There  is  no  reason  why  prescriptions  should  be  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  be 
written  in  English. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  silvery 
language  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  nor  detracting  from  its  import- 
ance as  a  part  of  the  preliminary  education  of  the  student  of 
medicine.  We  don't  intend  anything  of  the  kind.  We  are  fond 
of  Latin,  and  would  be  glad  if  a  knowledge  thereof  were  made  a 
condition  precedent  to  matriculation.  What  we  object  to  is  its 
employment  in  writing  prescriptions.  It  is  a  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  Like  the  black  gowns  and  hats 
.and  other  relics  of  the  olden  time,  it  ought  to  be  banished. 

In  France  the  whole  system  of  prescribing  in  Latin  has  been 
abolished ;  and  at  present  every  prescription  is  written  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  country.    In  this  respect  let  Englishmen  and 
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Americans  take  a  lesson  from  the  French.  Let  us  thoroughly 
understand  Latin,  but  let  us  not  employ  it  in  writing  pre- 
scriptions. 


Was  he  Treated  right  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  called  to  see  a  man,  who,  for 
several  days,  had  had  intermittent  fever,  At  first  the  disease 
was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  alarm.  When  the  chills 
would  pass  off  and  the  fever  subside,  he  was  able  to  go  to  busi- 
ness. It  was  obstinate  however,  for  the  paroxysms  continued  to 
recur  notwithstanding  the  remedies  taken  to  prevent  them.  On 
Monday  the  paroxysm  was  more  violent,  and  was  followed  by 
restlessness  and  delirium ;  and  throughout  the  week  the  patient 
continued  to  be  quite  ill,  and  even  to  grow  worse. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  he  took  quinine  in 
very  large  doses.  He  was  bled  freely.  He  was  blistered  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  over  the  stomach ;  and  his  feet,  from  having 
been  placed  in  water  that  was  too  hot,  were  also  blistered.  He 
had  inhaled  large  quantities  of  chloroform.  He  had  taken  qui- 
nine and  arsenic  in  large  doses,  bromide  of  potassium  in  very 
large  doses,  and  calomel  combined  with  other  cathartic  med- 
icines. 

We  saw  him  on  the  Sunday  following.  His  blisters  were 
pouring  forth  a  copious  suppuration.  He  was  in  a  pulseless  col- 
lapse, and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

We  ask  again,  u  Was  he  treated  right  ?  n 


EDITOKIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Bloomingdale  Lnnatic  Asylum  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  article  on  page  234  taken  from  the 
"  Daily  Sun  "  of  this  city,  that  the  managers  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Lunatic  Asylum  have  been  made  to  set  at  liberty  another  person 
unjustly  confined  as  insane. 

We  fully  understand  how  sane  persons  are  sometimes  un- 
justifiably placed  in  asylums,  but  we  do  not  understand  why  the 
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attending  physicians  are  so  determined  to  keep  them  there  after 
it  is  well  known  by  every  one  conversant  with  the  circumstances 
that  they  are  not  insane.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  physicians  in 
question  are  not  competent  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
are  sane  and  those  who  are  not  ?  or  are  they  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  victims  of  selfish  persons  in  the  madhouse  ? 
Why  should  Mr.  Frothingham  not  have  been  discharged  by  the 
officers  of  the  institution  without  necessitating  an  appeal  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  to  the  Courts  of  Law  ?  The  course  pursued 
in  this,  and  many  similar  cases,  is  well  calculated  to  do  injury  to 
such  institutions. 


Consumption  of  Beer  in  Enrope. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed  in  Europe 
each  year  would  require  to  contain  it  a  canal  nearly  five  English 
miles  in  length,  50  feet  deep,  and  200  feet  broad. 

The  relative  consumption  of  beer  and  wine  in  some  of  the 
principal  countries  is  as  follows : 

Wine.  Beer. 

North  Germany,    -    -      7,700,000  galls.  118,850,000  galls. 

South        "  -    -    40,700,000      "  208,450,000  " 

German  Austria,  -    -    72,600,000      "  124,300,000  " 

Total  in  Germany,         121,500,000      "  446,600,000     " 

^Ire^nt11  "*  !  728,200,000    " 

France,       -    -    -    -    600,000,000      u  151,800.000    " 

On  the  Bavarian  border  is  a  little  village — Heilegen  Ebesdorff — 
of  1,000  inhabitants.  In  this  village  the  yearly  consumption  of 
beer  amounts  to  536,804  quarts,  or  nearly  two  quarts  per  day 
for  each  inhabitant. 

Heilegen  Ebesdorff  supports  three  inns  and  twelve  beer  sa- 
loons, or  one  to  every  66  of  the  population.  It  is  the  champion 
beer-drinking  town  of  the  world.  Their  beer  costs  its  inhabi- 
tants eighteen  thalers  each  per  year. 

Some  of  the  German  names  for  beer  and  for  some  of  its  dis- 
tinctions and  varieties  are  amusing. —  Village  devil,  belly-ache, 
shaky  head,  shaky  cap,  mule,  death-blow,  death-head,  peace  and 
unity,  cool  blonde,  clack,  go  down,  cuckoo  and  buffalo,  are  among 
the  appellations. 
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New  York  Hospitals. 

The  students  of  all  Medical  Colleges  of  this  city,  male  and 
female,  enjoy  the  same  Hospital  privileges.  The  Hospitals  of  the 
city  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  State,  who  have  wisely  made  it  a  law  that  every  person 
who  is  a  matriculant  of  a  Medical  College  and  pays  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  to  the  Hospital  Fund  may  attend. 


God  Liver  Extract. 

We  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
preparation  of  Cod  Liver  oil  which  is  offered  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  dragees.  The  excellence  of  Cod  Liver  oil  as  a  reme- 
dial agent  has  long  been  acknowledged.  The  only  difficulty  con- 
nected with  its  adminstration  has  been  its  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell.  This  difficulty  has  been  entirely  obviated  by  the  prepara- 
tion known  as  the  Cod  Liver  oil  dragees.  This  is  an  extract  con- 
taining the  gaduin,  propylamine,  and  salts  which  are  the  sub- 
stances to  which  the  virtues  of  the  oil  are  due.  These  substances 
are  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  butter,  and  the  mass  thus  formed  is 
rolled  out  into  pills  or  dragees,  and  these  being  coated  with  sugar 
have  neither  the  taste  nor  smell  of  the  oil  from  which  they  are 
made! 

We  commenced  the  use  of  the  drawees  soon,  after  their  in- 
troduction  into  this  country,  and  the  longer  we  use  them  the 
better  we  like  them.  They  are  for  sale  by  Ward,  Southerland 
&  Co.,  wholesale  Druggists,  128  and  130  William  street,  New 
York. 


Dr.  Browne's  Introductory  Lecture. 

To  those  who  desired  that  Dr.  Browne's  introductory  lecture 
should  appear  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Review,  we  beg  to  state 
that  it  has  been  crowded  out  by  press  of  matter.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  make  room  for  it  in  the  December  number. 


New  Contributors. 

Our  readers  have  the  pleasure,  this  month,  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  two  new  contributors  to  our  pages — Dr.  Ander 
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son,  of  Mississippi,  and  Dr.  Morrison  of  Canada — and,  we  doubt 
not,  will  unite  with  us  in  welcoming  both  these  gentlemen  to  the 
columns  of  the  Review. 


Prof.  Allen's  Tract  on  Eclecticism. 

Physicians  should  read  this  pamphlet  and  have  their  patrons 
read  it.  It  is  well  written  and  exceedingly  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  discusses  Eclecticism  thoroughly — showing  its  ori- 
gin, principles,  and  remedies  its  literature,  medical  institutions ; 
and  practice.  It  is  well  calculated  to  do  good,  by  making 
the  claims  of  liberal  medicine  better  known.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  attracting  attention,  and  hope  it  will  continue  to 
be  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  of  Philadelphia, 
"Erichsen's  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,"  and  "Lawrence's 
Handy  Book  of  Opthalmio  Surgery,"  notices  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  number. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  op  the  City  op  New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  College  Build- 
ings on  Twenty-sixth  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  of 
October,  1860. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  small,  but  the  proceedings 
were  unusually  interesting. 

Drs.  Smith,  H.  E.  Firth,  and  Tuthill  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Eclectic  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Marsden,  of  the  "  Evening  Com- 
monwealth "  were  present. 

At  8  o'clock  the  President  of  the  society,  Prof.  P.  W.  Allen, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing having  been  read  and  approved,  the  next  business  in  order 
was  the  election  of  new  members. 

Prof.  J.  M.  F.  Browne  proposed  for  honorary  membership 
Dr.  Joseph  Morrison,  of  Renfrew,  Ontario,  and  having  paid  a 
handsome  tribute  to  that  gentleman's  literary  and  scientific  at- 
tainments, moved  that  the  usual  formalities  be  waived,  and  that 
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the  Society  proceed  at  once  to  his  election.  Dr.  William  Archer 
having  seconded  the  motion,  a  ballot  was  had,  and  Dr.  Morri- 
son was  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  Wilder  read  an  essay  on  "  Psychological  Medicine,"  and 
Dr.  Archer  read  one  on  "  Eclecticism."  When  these  gentle- 
men had  concluded,  Dr.  Browne  rose  and  said,  that  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Society,  he  would  read  a  paper  on  u  Tetanus,"  con- 
tributed by  his  friend,  Dr.  Morrison.  Permission  having  been 
granted,  the  paper  was  read.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the 
Society  is  favored  with  three  so  well  written  papers  on  the  same 
evening.  They  were  all  well  conceived  and  happily  expressed, 
and  elicited  warm  plaudits  from  the  members  present.  Dr. 
Wilder's  paper  called  forth  speeches  from  Drs.  Newton,  Smith, 
Firth,  and  Gregory.  These  gentlemen  expressed  themselves 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  presented,  and  related  sundry  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  the  points  taken.  The  paper  on  Tetanus 
called  forth  speeches  from  Drs.  Smith,  Newton,  Gregory,  Tut- 
hill,  and  Allen. 

Dr.  Smith  said  that  he  uses  Gelseminum  in  the  treatment  of 
Tetanus,  and  regards  it  as  the  most  efficacious  remedy  he  has 
ever  tried. 

Dr.  Tuthill  said  he  had  treated  two  cases  with  sulphate  of 
quinia  and  was  successful  in  both. 

Dr.  Allen  said  that  in  the  last  case  of  Tetanus  he  treated, 
he  used  an  external  application  of  Tincture  of  Aconite  with  the 
happiest  result. 

Prof.  Newton  commended  the  use  of  Gelseminum,  and  added 
many  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  the  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment. 

Prof.  Newton  and  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Archer  were  appointed 
essayists  for  the  next  meeting. 


Opening  Exercises  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Eclectic 

Medical  College  op  New  York. 

The  Opening  exercises  of  the  Sixth  session  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  New  York  were  held  in  room  24  of  the 
"Cooper  Institute,"  on  Tuesday  evening  the  12th  of  October, 
1869.  There  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  in  attend- 
ance to  witness  the  ceremonies.  Among  the  assembled  throng 
we  noticed  Dr.  Wilder,  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College,  Drs.  Smith,  Firth,  Stow,  Brown 
Warner,  and  sundry  other  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Eclectic  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Marsden,  the  able  and  accomplished 
editor  of  "  The  Evening  Commonwealth"  On  the  platform 
were  seated  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  President 
of  the  Faculty,  presided. 
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Precisely  at  8  o'clock,  the  President  rose  and  called  on  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Archer,  who  opened  the  exercises  with  a  very  solemn 
and  impressive  prayer. 

Then  followed  the  "  Introductory  Lecture,"  which  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  J.  M.  F.  Browne. 

In  this  lecture  were  given  a  sketch  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College ;  a  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  Ec- 
lecticism; and  a  sketch  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
students. 

Dr.  Wilder  and  Professor  Allen  followed  in  brief  but  appro- 
priate addresses ;  and  President  Newton  concluded  the  exercises 
in  a  few  well-timed  remarks. 


Bloomingdale  Asylum. 
Another  Sane  Man  in  a  Madhouse. 

Another  case  of  the  confinement  of  a  sane  person  in  a  mad- 
house has  just  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Henry 
Frothingham,  a  gentleman  who  has  for  some  time  been  kept  in 
the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum  as  an  alleged  lunatic,  was 
brought  up  before  Judge  McCunn,  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  Wednesday.  The  officers  of  the 
Asylum,  after  considerable  discussion  with  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
counsel  for  Mr.  Frothingham,  made  return  to  the  writ  that  the 
petitioner  was  discharged  from  the  Asylum  as  being  no  longer 
in  a  condition  requiring  his  detention.  The  Court  then  directed 
that  Mr.  Frothingham  should  be  discharged. 

After  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  first  served  upon  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Asylum,  Mr.  Frothingham  was  immediately  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large.  There  could  scarcely  be  any  more  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  keepers  of  the  madhouse  knew  perfectly 
well  that  they  were  detaining  a  sane  man  in  imprisonment.  Mr. 
Frothingham  was  advised  by  his  counsel,  however,  to  return  to 
the  Asylum  until  final  action  upon  the  case  had  been  taken  by 
the  Court.     He  accordingly  did  so. 

At  the  hearing  on  Wednesday,  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  Asylum,  did  not  want  to  make  a  proper  re- 
turn to  the  writ.  The  return  which  he  presented  was  that  the 
petitioner  was  a  voluntary  inmate  of  the  Asylum.  He  said  that 
when  the  writ  was  served,  he  told  the  petitioner  that  he  supposed 
its  object  was  to  secure  a  release  for  him,  and  "  as  it  was  not  de- 
sirable for  the  business  interests  of  the  Asylum  that  much  publi 
city  should  be  given  to  the  matter,  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  then 
without  any  further  proceedings"  We  quite  agree  with  the 
Doctor  that  much  publicity  concerning  this  case  will  not  be  likely 
to  benefit  the  institution  of  which  he  has  charge.  There  have 
been  too  many  similar  occurrences  there  to  make  anv  additional 
ones  desirable  for  the  institution. 
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The  Court  informed  Dr.  Brown  that  before  it  could  hear  any 
more  from  him  he  must  distinctly  state  whether  he  had  dis- 
charged the  petitioner  or  not.  The  Doctor  was  then  obliged  to 
make  the  proper  return,  stating  that  Mr.  Frothingham  had  been 
discharged,  as  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  detain  him. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  commitment  on  which  Mr.  Frothing- 
ingham  had  been  held  by  the  officers  of  the  Asylum  was  irregu- 
lar. This  man  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  madhouse  on  a  commit- 
ment under  which  there  was  not  authority  to  hold  him,  and 
which  the  Court  so  regarded.  He  had  been  kept  there  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  secure  his  release 
was  served  upon  the  officers ;  and  then  he  was  instantly  let  go, 
because  he  was  sane.  This  is  essentially  the  state  of  facts  sworn 
to  in  the  return. 

The  physicians  of  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum  cannot 
convince  the  public  that  this  man  became  sane  on  the  instant  of 
the  service  of  the  writ.  But  they  have  stated  that  he  was  sane 
at  that  time,  and  that  therefore  they  discharged  him.  Is  it  not 
plain  that  he  was  sane  long  before  then — if  not  during  his  whole 
confinement — and  that  the  officers  discharged  him  because  the  facts 
were  found  out  ?  Are  there  not  other  men  within  the  same  walls 
who  would  be  found  to  be  sane  just  as  quickly,  if  there  were  those 
bold  enough  to  attempt  their  release  ? 

Well  did  Judge  McCunn  say  that  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Asylum  tends  to  create  an  impression 
very  prejudicial  to  the  institution,  which  time  will  scarcely  wear 
away.  This  case,  however,  adds  force  to  the  demand  upon  the 
Legislature  for  a  careful  revision  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  con- 
finement of  the  insane. — T/ie  New  York  Sun,  Sept.  17,  1869. 


Thymic  Acid. — "  M.  Bouilhon,  pharmaceutist,  has  proposed 
to  substitute  Thymic  Acid  in  medical  use  for  carbolic  acid,  of 
which  it  is  the  homologue;  it  has  an  agreeable  odor,  and  com- 
bines with  the  animal  tissues,  so  as  to  render  them  completely 
imputrescible.  It  is  procured  by  treating  oil  of  thyme  with  an 
alkaline  solution,  adding  an  acid  to  decompose  the  soluble  thy- 
mate  formed,  and  purifying  it  by  washings  and  distilling.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  in  crystals  oy  submitting  oil  of  thyme  to 
a  prolonged  cold.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  administer  it  in- 
ternally, it  is  better  to  make  an  emulsion  with,  or  to  dissolve  it 
in  an  alcoholized  potion. 

"  Dr.  A.  Paquet  has  satisfied  himself  by  several  trials  of  the 
therapeutical  value  of  this  organic  product,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed, 16  minims  to  two  pints  of  water,  as  a  disinfectant,  or 
to  modify  wounds  of  a  bad  character  and  obtain  their  rapid 
cicatrization.  Concentrated,  it  advantageously  replaces  nitric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cauterization  of  the  dental  nerves. 
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Thymic  acid  combined  as  follows  :  Thymic  acid  2,  Aniline  1, 
Tannin  2,  Glycerin  50,  has  enabled  M.  Paquet  to  preserve 
viscera  and  parts  of  limbs  for  several  months,  without  any 
traces  of  putrefaction." — (Butt,  de  Therap.  and  Ed,  Med.  Jownu) 

Remarkable  Case  of  Catalepsy  of  Fitty-four  Days' 
Duration. — The  JPresse  Medicate  Beige  narrates  the  following  : 
A  stout  girl  aged  twenty,  menstruated  since  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  suffered  at  each  period  severe  abdominal  pain,  with  a 
scanty  flow.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  she  got  a  convul- 
sive attack,  which  lasted  eight  days;  since  that  date  she 
frequently  suffered  from  similar  attacks,  which,  however,  only 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1868,  being  accused  of  a  theft,  she  threw  herself  into  a  river, 
from  which  she  was  soon  extricated,  and  restored  with  much 
difficulty.  She  had  fits  of  trembling,  violent  movements  of  the 
limbs,  sighing,  and  distress ;  she  attempted,  when  asked  to  show 
her  tongue,  but  could  not ;  the  pharyngeal  muscles  were  paral- 
yzed. On  the  next  day  loss  of  consciousness  was  complete ;  the 
jerking  of  the  limbs  continued ;  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles ; 
respiration  very  feeble ;  pulse  rapid  ;  urine  passed  involuntarily ; 
the  eyes  often  remained  open  for  two  or  three  hours  without 
winking ;  the  temperature  was  30°  R.,  and  the  pulse  as  high  as 
130.  In  this  condition  she  remained  seven  weeks.  The  face  was 
without  the  least  expression,  the  eyes  were  open  for  hours,  and 
the  whole  muscular  system  was  relaxed,  the  limbs  remaining 
in  whatever  attitude  they  were  placed,  and  the  mouth  open 
till  closed  by  the  bystanders.  Fainting  fits  came  on,  and  tem- 
perature of  the  body  fell  so  as  to  simulate  death — at  one  time 
she  was  absolutely  thought  dead.  After  the  eighth  week  spent 
in  this  condition,  she  suddenly  revived,  and  gradually  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  declared  that  she  was  perfectly  unconscious 
of  the  immersion,  and  her  having  remained  for  so  long  a  period 
in  this  insensible  state. 

A  True  Tail. — William  B.  Owen,  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  says : 

I  delivered  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Essex  of  a  full  grown, 
well-developed  female  child.  To  the  extremity  of  the  spinal 
column  of  the  infant  was  attached  an  appendix,  which  was  in 
every  respect  a  tail.  It  resembled  in  form  and  appearance  that 
of  a  pig  about  three  or  four  months  old.  It  was  about  the  length 
and  of  nearly  the  thickness  of  a  little  finger,  tapering  at  the  end. 
It  was  well  supplied  with  nerves  and  muscles;  and,  as  it  lay  at 
rest,  it  was  curled  up  over  the  back,  and  was  moved  actively 
upon  being  touched.  Unlike  the  tail  described  by  M.  Gosselin, 
it  was  not  soft :  but  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
finger  just  as  would  that  of  a  pig.  It  evidently  consisted  of 
a  cartilage,  but  was  rather  less  bard.    The  mother  having  ex- 
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pressed  great  anxiety  for  its  removal,  I  applied  a  silk  ligature 
about  the  fifth  day ;  this  completely  effected  its  object  in  about 
four  or  five  days.  The  child  was  restless  during  that  period, 
but  in  other  respects  did  not  suffer  at  the  time  from  the  opera- 
tion. She  was,  however,  less  fortunate  in  the  after  consequences , 
for,  although  she  lived  to  about  twelve  years  of  age,  she  could 
never  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  or  without  holding  on 
to  a  chair.  She  subsequently  died  from  haemoptysis.  The 
parents  would  not  allow  a  post  mortem  examination.  I  pre- 
sented the  tail,  with  its  history  attached,  to  the  late  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  who  placed  it  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal ;  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  may  still  be  seen  in  alcohol. 

Maternal  Influence  During  Pregnancy. — The  British 
Medical  Journal  says :  A  woman  during  pregnancy  was  horri- 
fied at  seeing  a  man  whose  ear  had  been  mutilated.  Her  child, 
a  girl,  was  born  with  her  right  ear  presenting  a  similar  appear- 
ance. This  girl  grew  up ;  and  her  sister,  whilst  pregnant  and 
during  a  fit  of  anger,  called  her  lt  old  one  ear."  She  retorted, 
saying  that  she  would  be  sorry  one  day  for  speaking  of  her  de- 
formity in  that  manner.  After  this,  the  sister  felt  some  remorse, 
and  feared  the  effect  on  her  child,  knowing  how  her  sister's  de- 
formity arose.  Her  child,  a  boy,  was  born  with  his  right  eai 
deformed  like  his  aunt's.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  pinna 
appears  as  if  a  large  portion  had  been  torn  away,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrix  hud  obliterated  the  concha  and  external 
meatus.  The  parts  recognizable  are,  an  almost  straight  helix 
puckered  at  the  lower  end,  a  small  lobule ;  the  antitragus  and 
tragus  united ;  the  antihelix,  concha,  and  external  meatus  ob- 
literated. 

Washing  the  Infant. — During  the  past  year,  Dr.  J.  K. 
Reid  introduced  another  new  practice  into  the  lying-in  room. 
Instead  of  having  the  child  washed,  as  is  so  universally  the  cus- 
tom, he  has  it  greased  all  over  with  warm  lard,  and  laid  in  a 
blanket  for  a  few  minutes,  then  carefully  rubbed  by  a  soft  flan- 
nel, which  soon  cleans  it  completely.  This  greasing  and  subse- 
quent cleansing  is  agreeable  to  the  child.  It  is  not  exposed  to 
cold  as  it  too  often  is  in  being  washed.  Many  a  time  have  we 
seen  a  small,  feeble  child  shivering  with  cold  long  before  the 
nurse  was  done  washing  it,  and  many  a  child  has  lost  its  life  by 
the  exposure  and  fatigue  induced  by  its  first  washing.  We 
highly  approve  of  Dr.  Keid's  plan.  He  has  already  tried  it  in  a 
great  many  cases,  and  we  are  following  his  example  whenever 
we  have  an  opportunity. — Trans.  Pa.  Med.  Soc. 

Auction  Sale  of  Coins. — Messrs.  Leavitt,  Strebeigh  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  recently  sold  the  valuable  numismatic  collection  of 
Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Mackenzie.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy  coins 
were  sold,  and  the  total  amount  obtained  by  the  sale  was  $5,000. 
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A  silver  dollar  of  the  coinage  of  1784  brought  $145  ;  one  of  the 
issue  of  1847,  proof-set,  $45  ;  one  of  1851  and  another  of  1852, 
proof-sets,  brought  $40  each  ;  a  proof-set  of  six  pieces  of  the  issue 
of  1854,  brought  $46.  Other  proof-sets  ranged  $25  to  $40.  A 
pattern  dollar  of  1836  brought  $90,  a."  Carolina  "  piece  of  1694 
sold  for  $55,  and  a  "  Kentucky "  piece  of  the  issue  of  1796 
brought  $57.  Eighty  United  States  cents  brought  the  remark- 
ably high  price  of  $1,293 — this  is  the  highest  price  ever  obtained 
in  this  country  for  coins  of  the  same  denomination.  A  chain  cent 
of  the  issue  of  1793  brought  the  fabulous  price  of  $140,  and  the 
others  ranged  from  $10  to  $90. 

"  Three  female  doctors — one  French,  one  Russian,  and  the  other 
American — have  just  passed  successful  examination  before  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  at  Lyons,  France.  The  American  lady  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  all,  and  astonished  her  judges  by  her  profound 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  dissection,  pathology,  and  hospital  prac- 
tice. 

More  about  Carbolic  Acid. — A  correspondent  of  that  ex- 
cellent paper,  The  Country  Gentleman,  speaking  of  the  disinfec- 
tant qualities  of  carbolic  acid,  combined  with  soap-making  mate- 
rials, and  its  usefulness  in  privies,  kitchens,  sinks,  etc.,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  unhealthy  wounds,  sores,  etc.,  says : 

I  am  prepared  with  this  to  fight  any  bad  smell,  assured  of 
victory.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  acid  is  not  permanent,  but  soon 
passes  off  by  evaporation  leaving  cleanliness  behind.  To  most 
persons  the  odor  itself  is  not  objectionable. 

In  addition  to  the  above  uses,  1  find  that  it  is  very  efficacious 
in  banishing  insect  pests.  Fleas  have  forsaken  their  haunts  in  the 
hair  of  a  pet  dog,  after  washing  him  with  carbolic  soap.  Hen-lice 
have  been  banished  from  my  poultry  house  by  the  same  means. 
Several  cases  of  mange  in  animals  of  my  acquaintance  have  been 
cured  by  it ;  that  disease,  as  is  well  known,  being  caused  by  an 
insect  similar  to  the  itch  insect.  Bed-bugs  and  ants  will  not 
abide  in  the  neighborhood.  In  short,  from  actual  trial,  I  believe 
the  makers  of  this  soap  have  justly  earned  the  eternal  hate  of 
most  of  the  creeping  and  biting  things  that  afflict  the  human  and 
other  races,  and  that  no  bad  odor  can  attach  to  their  memory 
while  embalmed  in  carbolic  soap. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. — This  body 
met  in  Chicago  on  the  17th  of  September.  A  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  submitted  a  printed  bill  to  the  Associa- 
tion, for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  adoption.  This  bill,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  outline,  contains  some  remarkable 
features.     The  preamble  provides  that, 

Wfareas,  The  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  are  endanger- 
ed by  the  sale  of  poisons  by  unqualified  or  ignorant  persons;  and 
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whereas,  in  all  civilized  countries,  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict 
this  species  of  traffic,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  the  regulation  of 
the  delicate  and  responsible  business  of  compounding  and  dis- 
pensing the  powerful  agents  used  in  medicines ;  and  whereas,  the 
adulteration  and  sophistication  of  drugs  and  medicines  is  a  spe- 
cies of  fraud,  which  should  be  prevented  and  suitably  punished ; 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted,  First,  that  medicines  and  poisons  be  dispensed 
only  by  registered  pharmacists ;  second,  that  no  person  can  be- 
come a  registered  pharmacist  unless  a  graduate  in  pharmacy,  or 
a  practising  pharmacist  or  assistant. 

The  third  section  is  a  definition  of  the  term  pharmacist ; 
the  fourth  provides  for  the  constitution  o£  a  Pharmaceutical 
Board,  of  which  the  Governor  shall  appoint  seven  members ;  the 
fifth  describes  the  duties  of  the  Board ;  the  sixth  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  regular  Registrar  of  Pharmacists ;  the 
seventh  and  eighth  prescribe  his  duties ;  the  ninth  prescribes 
the  penalties  of  collusion ;  the  tenth  gives  the  penalty  of  non- 
registration ;  the  eleventh  places  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poi- 
sons ;  the  twelfth  proposes  a  dispensary  of  prescriptions,  and  the 
thirteenth  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  medicines,  and  fixes  a 
penalty.  Appended  thereto  are  the  schedules  and  forms  for  the 
most  complete  carrying  out  of  the  bill.— Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter. 

Carbolized  Dby  Eabth. — Dr.  Derby,  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  has  of  late  been  treating  bad  suppurating  wounds  and 
severe  burns  with  "carbolized"  dry  earth — 1  part  of  carbolic 
acid  to  100  of  pulverized  kiln-dried  earth — with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Carbolized  dry  earth,  atao  carbolized  bran,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  have  also  been  used  by  the  same  sur- 
geon for  treating  cases  of  compound  fracture,  with  the  effect  of 
maintaining  the  bones  in  good  position,  and  obviating  the  offen- 
sive odor  so  common  and  objectionable  in  such  cases. 

Curb  fob  Obesity. — Dr.  Gibb,  of  London,  recommends  the 
use  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  those  who  suffer  from  excess  of 
fat  When  taken  in  small  doses,  it  will  absorb  fat  and  diminish 
the  weight  of  the  body  with  greater  certainty  than  any  other 
known  remedy. —  Canada  Medical  Journal. 

Cure  op  Acute  Orchitis  in  Twenty-four  Hours. — F. 
Jordan  {British  Med.  Journal)  thus  describes  his  treatment  of  a 
case  of  acute  orchitis :  u  A  man  aged  30  had  intense  pain,  intoler- 
able tenderness,  and  great  swelling  and  induration  in  both  testi- 
cles, and  could  not  stand  upright.  The  scrotum  was  covered 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (two  drachms  to  the  ounce),  a 
stripe  of  vesication  was  established  over  the  upper  calves  of 
both  femoral  arteries  by  means  of  liniment  of  iod.,  and  the  testi- 
cles supported  by  cotton  wool.  He  was  well  in  twenty-four 
hours." 
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W.  W.  Dawson,  M.D.,  is  now  the  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati. 

R.  R.  McIlvane,  M.  D.,  *of  Cincinnati,  late  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  that  city, 
will  soon  become  a  resident  of  New  York  City.  He  will  meet 
many  friends  here. 

The  Commercial  Hospital  at  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  finest 
institutions  in  America.  We  still  love  our  native  State  and  city, 
and  all  her  institutions. 

Medical  Colleges. — All  the  schools  in  this  country  are  now 
fully  at  work,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  Students  is  greater 
than  ever  attended  any  one  year  before.  There  is  an  increased 
number  of  students  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

New  Medical  College. — St.  Louis  has  another  Medical 
College  this  winter — Dr.  Bauer,  of  Brooklyn,  is  President. 

Colored  Physicians. — Drs.  Purvis  and  Augusta,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Practising  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  are  licentiates 
of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  District  (Allopathic) 
Medical  Society. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Talluferro,  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  three 
survivors  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

Prof.  John  King  is  now  rewriting  and  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Eclectic  or  American  Dispensatory. 

J.  J.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  has  removed  from  Baltimore  to 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Males  and  Females  in  the  same  College. — We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  system  of  educating  both  sexes  together,  which 
has  been  so  thoroughly  tried  at  Oberlin,  in  Ohio,  is  coming  into 
favor  elsewhere.  Bates  College,  in  Maine,  graduates  a  woman 
this  year.  The  University  of  London  gives  diplomas  to  six 
women.  The  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  near 
Chicago,  the  leading  Methodist  institution  in  the  West,  has 
decided  to  admit  ladies  upon  the  same  terms  as  male  students. 
The  institution  has  an  endowment  of  over  half  a  million  dollars. 
President  E.  O.  Haven,  of  Michigan  University,  has  been  elected 
its  President. 

I.  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  has  located  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  is 
assisting  A.  W.  Russell,  M.D.  in  his  practice.     The  thorough 

Erofessional  education  and  practical  experience  of  Dr.  Miller  will 
e  of  great  advantage  to  the  Eclectic  cause. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Morrow,  one  of  the  Editors  of  "  The  Eclectic 
Medical  Review,"  has  gone  to  Kentucky  on  a  visit. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Psychological  Medicine. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDEB,  M.D. 

Science  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  ever-active  opera- 
tions of  the  human  sonl  in  the  phenomena  of  every-day  life. 
The  refined  speculations  which  have  treated  of  the  mind  as 
an  effect  of  elevated  physical  organization  are  ephemeral,  the 
motes  and  insects  of  a  day,  and  deserve  no  amber  or  cere- 
ments to  preserve  them  for  future  curious  observation.  Our 
pre-historical  ancestors  were  wiser ;  for  they  denominated 
the  human  being  man,  because  that  name  in  their  speech 
signified  mind.  The  human  kingdom,  in  their  idea,  was  the 
realm  in  which  all  beings  included  in  it  were  minds  or  souls; 
and  all  creatures  lacking  intellectual  endowments  were  de- 
nominated things  or  beasts.  It  was  natural  at  such  a  period 
for  6iich  men  to  attribute  disorders  of  the  body  to  deranged 
conditions  of  the  mind,  and  to  endeavor  to  heal  them,  accord- 
ingly, by  appliances  which  were  regarded  as  tending  to  cor- 
rect the  morbid  spiritual  disturbance. 

There  were  many  curious  theories  and  practices  formerly 
evolved  from  the  observations  made  by  their  priests  and 
savans.  It  was  early  known  and  shown  that  one  mind  could 
operate  on  another,  for  good  or  for  harm. 

A  writer  of  some  ability  says  that  we  can  impress  our 
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personality  upon  the  consciousness  of  others,  transmitting  to 
them  our  thoughts  and  receiving  theirs  in  return.  A  person 
appears  before  us  with  features  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
certain  character  of  thought.  u  Place  your  own  features," 
says  this  writer,  "  in  the  same  shape,  and  hold  them  so  for 
several  minutes ;  and  in  a  little  time  you  will  become 
merged  into  the  same  mental  conditions  in  which  the  other 
is  already."  Machiavelli,  the  great  statesman  of  Florence, 
had  this  power  of  identifying  himself  with  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  exercised  in  it  an  intense  desire 
and  volition.  He  would  mould  his  features  after  those  per- 
sons, almost  sinking  his  own  personality ;  and  would,  for  the 
time,  be  en  rapport — feeling  as  the  other  felt,  seeing  as  he 
saw,  perceiving  as  he  perceived,  and  being  impelledto  ac- 
tion by  the  same  motives. 

Analogy  and  observation  having  shown  that  one  mind 
has  the  power  to  operate  upon  another,  it  is  no  marvel  that 
theories  of  witchcraft  have  come  into  existence  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world.  The  next  step,  very  naturally, 
was  the  supposed  art  of  necromancy.  If  one  person  can 
influence  another  in  every-day  life  by  fascination,  ethereal 
emanations,  force  of  will,  and  the  like,  the  disembodied 
mind,  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  material  body,  could 
exert  these  peculiar  powers  with  greater  facility.  So  it  was 
anciently  believed  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  could  be  made 
to  do  the  bidding  of  living  men,  thus  combining,  for  good  or 
ill,  the  powers  of  the  denizens  of  both  worlds.  Every  necro- 
mancer had  his  familiar,  by  whose  service  he  operated  at 
pleasure.  Sorcery  thus  was  superadded ;  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  ascribed  to  the  individuals  known 
as  6eers,  hakim,  and  magi.  So  thoroughly  were  these  ideas 
disseminated,  that  every  district  had  its  peculiar  supersti- 
tion, every  family  its  traditions  of  supernatural  manifesta- 
tion ;  and  men  of  more  than  common  learning  are  often 
regarded  as  transcending  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  ken. 

Europe  has  not  forgotten  the  chemists  who  were  dislodged 
from  their  laboratories  to  defend  themselves  before  judges 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  against  the  charge  of  communi- 
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eating  with  evil  spirits ;  nor  the  men  of  letters  who  were 
attainted  of  sorcery  for  employing  Hebrew,  Arabic,  or  astro- 
nomical symbols  in  their  studies ;  nor  the  harmless  alchemists 
who  were  immured  in  dungeons,  disjointed  on  the  rack,  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  for  prosecuting  the  knowledge  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life. 

The  moon,  for  untold  ages  the  religious  symbol  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  human  beings,  crowning  the  brows  of 
priest  and  lama,  of  Moses,  Bacchus,  and  the  Great  Mother, 
surmounting  the  pagoda  and  the  minaret,  and  having  finally 
become  the  magical  horse-shoe  to  protect  houses  from  evil 
spirits,  is  still  regarded  with  awe ;  and  even  now  intelligent 
persons  are  eager  to  catch  the  lucky  view  of  the  crescent  at 
its  first  appearance;  agriculturists  watch  her  phases  for  their 
planting  season,  and  medical  men  till  this  very  hour  use  the 
term  lunatic,  or  moon -influenced,  to  designate  a  certain  con- 
dition of  mental  disturbance. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  these  universal  ideas.  A  spiritual 
potency  created  men.  Jehovah  walked  with  Abraham, 
dined  by  his  tent,  and  predicted  to  him  the  catastrophe 
of  Sodom.  Joseph  divined  with  his  cup.  Moses  taught 
that  Jehovah  was  a  fire;  that  he  dwelt  in  fire,  and  was 
enveloped  in  flame.  Balaam  had  a  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
"  falling  into  a  trance  and  having  his  eyes  opened."  There 
were  oracles  at  Shiloh  and  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  at  Delphi 
and  Dodona.  Elisha  showed  to  his  servant  the  mountains 
about  Samaria  full  of  horsemen  and  chariots  of  fire,  and 
constantly  told  the  king  of  Israel  the  things  which  the  king 
of  Syria  uttered  secretly  in  his  bed-chamber.  The  Lord 
commissioned  a  lying  spirit  to  persuade  King  Ahab  to  go 
into  battle  that  he  might  be  killed.  Seers  and  diviners  were 
confounded  when  God  would  give  them  no  response.  Jesus 
healed  diseases  by  a  touch,  sometimes  not  of  his  own  will, 
and  declared  his  power  to  summon  legions  of  angels. 

There  has  been  much  jugglery  and  imposture ;  but  yet  it 
is  false  science  which  endeavors  to  discard  all  these  things. 
In  the  modern  phenomena  known  as  spiritualism,  we  have 
taken  little  interest ;  we  do  not  care  to  evoke  its  witnesses  on 
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this  occasion,  and  indeed  could  not  do  it  intelligently.  Bnt 
we  declare  and  insist  on  the  assertion  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
that  "  the  Most  High  ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men,"  and 
add  to  it  our  conviction  that  a  spiritual,  or  rather  a  psycho- 
logical, agency  is  operating  constantly  in  all  things  relating 
to  every  individual. 

Charlatanism  would  never  have  invented  the  phenomena 
which  are  palmed  off  upon  us  by  impostors ;  it  only  makes 
counterfeit  likenesses  of  something  which  actually  exists. 
Intelligent  men,  therefore,  will  give  their  attention  to  the 
genuine  product. 

Epictetus  says  :  "  They  are  not  facts  which  perplex  men, 
but  the  opinions  about  these  facts."  It  is  becoming  for  us, 
then,  to  keep  close  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  will 
not  perplex.  This  is  the  scientific  domain.  We  do  not  hope 
to  tell,  even  in  synopsis,  but  little  of  what  is  to  be  known ; 
but  only  to  arouse  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  physician  should  be  a  close  student  of  human  science, 
more  so  than  of  even  his  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 
He  ought  to  learn  the  soul  and  its  properties  more  carefully 
than  any  knowledge  that  is  contained  in  the  books.  As  the 
naturalist  is  able  to  descry  in  the  white  light  the  seven  pris- 
matic colors,  and  to  separate  the  rays  of  heat,  of  light,  and 
the  actinic  potency,  so  the  physician  should  understand  what 
constitutes  the  will  of  his  patients, — what  affections,  hopes, 
ambitions,  desires,  what  there  is  to  render  life  valuable.  Miss 
Bremer  wisely  said  that  it  was  not  preaching  that  was  needed, 
but  that  it  was  an  interest  in  life. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  power  of  a  strong  will  to 
arrest  disease,  and  even  to  hold  the  soul  to  its  union  with  a 
dying  body.  On  the  other  hand,  disease  is  rendered  more 
deadly,  and  indeed  is  often  induced,  by  fear.  Men,  otherwise 
in  robust  health,  have  perished  from  fear  alone.  Sick  per- 
sons often  die  many  hours  or  days  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would,  because  of  having  been  assured  that  they  cannot  re- 
cover. Many  persons  who  perished  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  beheaded  after  they  had  actually  died ;  the  "  bitter- 
ness of  death"  having  passed  as  the  executioners  fastened 
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them  to  the  fatal  plank.  Little  or  no  blood  flowed  as  the 
head  was  severed  from  the  trunk.  Madame  Roland  lived 
till  the  last  moment. 

It  seems  obvions,  therefore,  that  in  the  matter  of  sustain- 
ing vitality,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  will.  Make  it  worth  a  sick  person's  while  to 
live ;  give  him  confidence  that  he  can  recover ;  inspire  him 
with  the  purpose  to  get  well,  and  very  few  persons  would  die 
except  those  who  perish  from  old  age  or  accident.  Let  the 
physician  carry  health  about  with  him,  all  through  his  own 
soul,  and  his  patients  will  be  infected  by  him,  so  that  they 
will  often  even  recover  from  that  cause  alone.  Health  is  the 
most  contagious  principle  in  existence. 

"We  have  learned  what  we  know  of  contagion  on  the  mor- 
bid side,  just  as  we  know  anatomy  and  physiology  from 
exploring  corpses.  We  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 
We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  theories  of  communicating 
disease,  by  spores  of  pestilence  in  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
tributing small-pox,  cholera,  plague,  and  a  host  of  maladies. 
Let  us  also  contemplate  more  mysterious  affections  and  in- 
fluences. We  are  depressed  and  melancholy,  or  gay  and 
cheerful,  when  some  person,  often  at  a  considerable  distance, 
with  whom  we  are  en  rapport,  is  in  a  like  mind ;  and  we 
often  think  of  persons  at  the  moment  that  they  approach  us. 
This  is  contagion.  A  sensitive  person  can  tell  whether  an- 
other person,  or  even  an  animal,  is  near  by.  A  merry  party 
will  make  us  cheerful,  and  gloomy  company  will  oppress  us 
with  low  spiritB.  Presentiment  and  foreboding  are  often 
morbid  affections  derived  from  others.  Dyspepsia  is  as  often 
as  otherwise  the  sequence  of  being  in  unsuitable  company. 
We  have  often  experienced  it  from  the  contact  of  another 
person's  despotic  will.  Nervousness  comes  from  monotony 
and  unwholesome  associates,  as  well  as  from  strong  coffee 
and  indigestible  food.  An  imperious,  overbearing  person 
often  enfeebles  the  body  as  well  as  the  will  of  one  of  more 
delicate  organization.  Even  in  the  case  of  married  couples, 
morbid  conditions  are  induced  from  their  near  personal  rela- 
tions, when  not  attended  by  true  analogy  of  disposition  and 
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temperament.  Hypochondria,  hysteria,  dementia,  paralysis, 
even  consumption,  are  results  of  like  association.  Many 
persons  appear  to  subsist  on  the  vital  emanations  which  they 
derive  from  others.  King  David's  experiment  with  Abishag 
the  Shunamite  is  an  example ;  and  the  old  alchemist  Roger 
Bacon  cited  it,  as  constituting  the  only  known  elixir  capable 
of  prolonging  physical  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact 
of  a  diseased  or  dead  body  poisons  the  blood,  and  abates  the 
vitality  of  the  living.  The  dissecting-room  is  noxious  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  cadaver,  rather  than  from  the 
decomposition.  Addresses  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  public 
hall,  often  devitalize  the  hearers,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
condition  or  temperament  of  the  speaker.  Sleeping  in 
church  is  an  annoyance  and  a  matter  of  reproach  ;  but  it  is 
as  often  a  safeguard  interposed  by  Nature  to  protect  us  from 
morbid  influences,  and  it  is  obviated  best  by  changing  the 
air  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the  topic  and  temper  of  the 
speaker.  Public  orators  also,  in  like  manner,  have  their 
vitality  drank  away  from  them  by  persons  in  their  audience. 

For  these  things  there  is  a  law,  which  it  is  the  physician's 
province  to  understand.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  morbid 
contact  or  contagion  between  individuals,  but  the  mischief  of 
it  can  be  obviated.  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  con- 
stitution an  antipathy,  a  repugnance  against  persons  with 
whom  it  is  not  wholesome  to  associate.  This  fact  should  be 
carefully  heeded.  Some  persons  by  conversing  with  us,  or 
even  by  remaining  near  us,  exhaust  our  stock  of  vital  ener- 
gy. Melancholy  persons,  those  of  a  dependent  temper,  and 
persons  having  consumption,  typhus  or  other  diseases  char- 
acterized by  great  exhaustion,  are  sure  to  do  this.  Those 
who  cannot  stand  the  drain  should  be  upon  their  guard. 
The  lion  having  a  man  in  his  clutches,  is  said  to  fascinate 
him,  and  render  him  hopeless  or  indifferent  of  life ;  hence  it 
is  well  to  keep  out  of  the  lion's  way. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  bright  6ide  to  the  picture.  Con- 
tagion is  primarily  the  source  of  life.  The  embryo  derives 
existence,  and  maintains  it,  by  the  parental  contact  on  every 
side.     Children  in  a  family  are  fed,  sustained,  and  kept  in 
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normal  condition  by  absorbing  the  spiritual  emanations  of 
their  parents.  Healthy  mental  conditions  will  generally  de- 
stroy morbific  agencies,  as  ozone  will  neutralize  a  deadly 
virus.  The  woman  having  an  issue  of  blood,  which  the 
physicians  failed  to  cure,  is  said  to  have  been  healed  by 
touching  the  hem  of  the  g;own  which  Jesus  wore;  health, 
vitality — call  it  what  you  please — which  abounded  with  him, 
flowing  from  him.immediately,  and  healing  her'ailraent.  So 
he  is  said  to  have  healed  diseases  by  a  touch,  and  cast  out 
demons  with  a  word.  Such  things  are  purely  in  accordance 
with  the  vital  laws,  which  should  be  learned  and  carried 
into  practice.  Then  would  disease  be  understood,  and 
treated  more  wisely,  as  being  a  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  soul.  Insanity,  the  puzzle  and  plague  of 
medical  men  and  jurists,  would  be  better  comprehended,  and 
cured  readily  as  any  fever,  abscess,  or  lesion  of  the  body. 
The  causes  of  disease  would  be  obviated,  and  the  physician 
would  carry  his  restorative  in  his  own  heart,  in  preference  to 
his  medicine-case.  The  future  state  of  existence  would  not 
be  regarded  with  gloomy  foreboding ;  and  death,  recurring 
in  its  legitimate  order,  would  be  considered  as  an  every-day 
matter,  timely  and  beneficial. 

We  would  not  overlook  or  despise  the  use  of  drugs.  In 
the  peculiar  physiological  phenomena  which  they  produce 
they  are  beneficial ;  and  in  our  present  condition  of  knowl- 
edge, we  must  continue  to  employ  them  as  best  we  know 
how.  Unluckily,  perhaps,  but  unavoidably,  we  know  them 
chiefly  on  their  more  earthly,  material  side.  A  higher  intel- 
ligence may,  perhaps,  be  attained,  enabling  us  to  perceive 
that  their  peculiar  virtues  consist  in  their  fixation  of  certain 
elements  of  a  more  ethereal  nature,  so  that  thereby  these 
elements  are  kept  at  hand  to  be  applied  where  and  when- 
ever wanted.  This  idea  is  not  so  fanciful  as  it  may  appear, 
but  is  philosophical.  We  know  that  carbon  and  caloric  have 
been  fixed  and  stored  away  in  the  anthracite  for  uncounted 
ages ;  that  every  vegetable  is  a  receptacle  of  vitality,  heat, 
light,  and  actinism.  Certainly,  the  idea  that  some  spiritual, 
vital,  remedial  potency  is  fixed  and  stored  away  for  use  in  a 
drug,  is  no  greater  play  of  imagination.   Human  souls  are  indi- 
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vidualized  and  made  personal  by  the  agency  of  human 
bodies.  So,  vitalized  substances,  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  may,  in  6ome  analogous  manner,  be- 
come agents,  ministering  sustenance,  healing,  and  benefit  to 
human  beings. 

However  little  practical  or  philosophical  these  observa- 
tions may  seem,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  they  come  more 
nearly  to  the"  rational  solution  of  the  matter  than  may  at  first 
appear.  The  subject  is  an  extensive  one,  and  we  have  not 
the  time  or  knowledge  to  elaborate  it  thoroughly.  But  it 
involves  the  deep  questions  of  human  science  which  are  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  our  savans  and  thinking  men;  and 
we  do  not  believe  the  time  to  be  far  distant  when  the  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  will  exceed  what  is  now  known  and 
surmised,  as  the  morning  twilight  is  excelled  and  cast  into 
the  shade  by  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noonday. 


itomie  Force. 

BY   THOMA8   B.    FRASER,    M.D. 
(Continued  from  page  149). 

Two  elementary  classes  were  referred  to  in  a  previous 
paper,  viz. :  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  earth  is  composed  of  mineral  matter ;  it  is  covered 
writh  vegetation,  and  the  whole  is  saturated  with  water, 
through  which  animals  are  produced,  and  by  which  all  min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal  substances  are  dissolved  and  re- 
formed. Water  is  therefore  the  most  universally  applicable 
agent  in  nature's  [laboratory.  All  substances,  during  the 
process  of  forming  and  dissolving,  throw  off  their  gases  or 
emanations  into  the  atmosphere.  These  emanations  are  fre- 
quently designated  ozones  and  antozones.  Treating  on  this 
subject,  the  "  Druggist's  Circular,"  of  May  1st,  1865,  has  the 
following  notice,  copied  from  Chemical  News.  It  says,  "We 
understand  thatSchonbein  has  at  last  been  successful  in  his 
long  endeavors  to  isolate  the  bodies  of  which  he  has  con- 
tended that  ordinary  oxygen  is  composed.  Antozone,  it  is 
said,  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  hydrogen.     It  liquefies 
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at  a  pressure  of  150  atmospheres.  Ozone  is  a  denser  gas. 
The  two  gases  combine  with  a  loud  explosion  when  exposed 
to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Another  curious  fact 
mentioned  is,  that  a  spark  of  positive  electricity  does  not 
effect  their  combination,  which  is  only  determined  by  a 
negative  spark.  If  confirmed,  this  is  without  doubt  the 
'  greatest  chemical  discovery  ever  made,  and  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  the  memoir  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  it 
from  Munich,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  which  city  the  author 
has  communicated  his  discovery." 

"  Schonbein  considers  ozone  to  be  the  powerfully  odorous 
matter  produced  when  a  current  of  ordinary  electricity  passes 
from  pointed  bodies  into  the  air."  Dr.  Dunglison  says,  "  It 
is  presumed  to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen ;  and  its 
varying  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  affect  the 
health  of  man.     Air  containing  ozone  is  said  to  be  ozonized." 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  vapor  or  emanation  is 
thrown  from  all  bodies — from  bodies  in  life,  and  from  bodies 
in  a  state  of  death  and  decay.  It  is  detected  proceeding 
from  mineral  magnets  when  in  connection  with  a  decompos- 
ing battery,  and  from  the  battery  itself  while  in  the  act  of 
dissolving  metals  in  the  solution  of  acid  and  water.  Also 
from  points  connected  with  an  induced  u  electric  machine," 
or  mechanical  battery,  when  generating  electricity.  These 
emanations  are  similar  to  those  noticed  by  Schonbein, 
also  from  hot  iron,  from  all  decomposing  metals ;  from 
bogs,  swamps,  and  dead  animals,  then  commonly  called 
miasma;  from  bodies  of  the  sick,  &c.  Dr.  Dunglison 
says,  "  of  the  miasma  which  arises  from  the  animal  body,  or 
from  the  most  unhealthy  situations,  we  know,  chemically, 
nothing.  All  that  we  do  know  isr  that  under  such  circum- 
stances emanations  tnke  place,  capable  of  causing  disease  in 
many  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  their  action." 

This,  the  atomic  theory  will  explain.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  emanations  or  ozones  arising  from  any  body  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  minute  particles  or  atoms  constituting  that 
body;  and  being  noticed  as  ozones  only  when  passing  into 
the  atmosphere,  their  exhibition  must  be  from  the  effects  the 
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atoms  of  the  emanations  produce  on  the  atoms  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  atmosphere  impregnated  with  such  emanations, 
would,  to  some  animals  breathing  it,  be  injurious,  and  the 
cause  of  disease  and  death,  whilst  other  animals  might  breathe 
it  without  the  least  detriment.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  na- 
ture, constitution,  and  food  of  these  animals,  or  of  the  relation 
of  the  constituents  of  their  bodies  to  the  gas  or  atmosphere 
which  they  inhale.  Where  their  bodies  and  food  are  similar 
to,  or  of  the  same  class  as,  the  emanations  they  inhale,  these 
emanations  will  be  injurious ;  where  dissimilar,  they  will  be 
beneficial.  That  is,  the  cold-blooded  animals  that  have  more 
mineral  in  their  constitutions  and  in  their  food,  require  and 
will  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  or  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  miasmatic  at- 
mosphere, that  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  vegetable,  warm- 
blooded animal,  they  having  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter 
in  their  constitution  and  food.  Thus  the  cold-blooded  animal 
would  live  and  thrive  where  a  man  would  die,  unless  he 
would  adapt  himself  to  the  atmosphere.  An  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  mineral  emanations,  unless  there  be  an  ex- 
cess, is  beneficial  to  the  health  of  man,  while  one  surcharged 
with  emanations  from  decaying  vegetation  or  dead  animals, 
engenders  disease.  These  are  admitted  facts.  The  cause  is 
simply,  that  the  constitution  and  food  of  the  animal  must  be 
dissimilar  to  that  of  its  atmosphere,  to  induce  a  healthy  re- 
ciprocal or  chemical  action  in  the  body,  as  similar  atoms 
unite  by  their  natural  action,  but  then  only  become  stagnant 
or  dead  because  they  merely  form  and  cannot  produce  a 
necessary  chemical  or  reciprocal  life-action.  The  two  classes 
of  atoms  are  necessarily  different  in  their  nature,  and  diverse 
in  their  results  upon  the  animal  constitution  ;  they  must  come 
in  contact  either  as  liquids  or  gases  to  cause  reciprocal  or 
chemical  life-action  and  re-formations.  That  there  are  but 
two  classes  of  atoms  constituting  all  matter,  in  its  countless 
variety  of  forms,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  facts : 
That  the  earth  is  composed  of  mineral  matter,  from  which 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world  have  been  produced  through 
the  agency  of  water.     Water  is  well  adapted  as  the  medium 
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for  production  of  life,  being  itself  a  compound  of  the  two 
classes — hydrogen  and  oxygen — or,  mineral  and  vegetable. 

Water,  by  its  chemical  action  upon  the  mineral,  produces 
the  vegetable.  The  vegetable  in  turn,  by  the  agency  of 
water,  produces  and  supports  animal  life,  and  assists  in  animal 
creations.  A  watery  solution  of  mineral  or  metallie  matter 
deposits  and  forms,  in  accordance  with  atomic  law,  mineral 
and  metallic  substances,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  variety  of  strata 
of  rocks,  where  each  species  of  mineral  and  metallic  atoms  has 
Been  attracted  by  its  like  and  deposited  with  crystalline  precis- 
ion according  to  position  and  surroundings  when  forming ;  yet 
those  rocks  on  and  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  not  now 
in  their  original  position,  having  been  disturbed  after  their 
formation. 

The  process  of  their  formation  can  be  easily  illustrated  by 
experiment,  and  by  the  creation  of  what  is  called  "  the  philos- 
opher's tree,"  known  to  all  scientific  readers.  The  process 
of  the  growth  of  this  tree  can  be  seen,  and  it  differs  in  the 
process  of  growth  in  the  vegetable  tree  only  by  its  branches 
and  leaves  being  toward  the  earth :  this  difference  in  polarity 
is  owing  to  its  parts  when  formed  being  more  dense  and 
having  been  formed  in  solution.  The  branches  and  "  leaves" 
of  the  tree  are  otherwise  similar  in  their  position  towards 
each  other  as  that  of  vegetables ;  they  being  all  of  the  same 
polarity,  repel  each  other :  the  formation  continues  while  there 
is  a  supply  of  the  like  material  in  the  solution.  If  a  variety 
of  metals  and  minerals  are  dissolved,  and  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, they  would  each  crystallize,  as  the  tree  by  each  attracting 
its  like,  according  to  their  position  with  each  other  in  the 
solution  and  exhibit  a  formation  similar  to  that  found  in 
quartz  and  its  accompanied  stratified  rocks.  The  natural 
process  of  the  formation  of  metals  may  also  be  seen  in  elec- 
trotyping. 

Matter  of  the  mineral  class,  both  simple  and  combined,  has 
its  corresponding  vegetable  formations ;  at  all  events,  the  spe- 
cies of  vegetable  depends  upon  the  species  of  the  mineral 
from  which  it  is  formed,  and  its  supply  of  water,  its  position 
>  and  surroundings.     Where  mineral  and  vegetable  matter  is 
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more  equally  combined  with  water,  certain  forms  of  vegetable 
life  appear,  as  is  illustrated  not  only  in  the  forest  but  in  agri- 
cultural operations  and  experience — with  soils  enriched  by 
manures,  &c.  Where  vegetable  matter  predominates,  certain 
forms  of  animal  life  appear,  and  all  this  by  that  uniform  law 
and  process  which  may  be  properly  called  atomic  magnet- 
ism. As  all  atoms  are  magnets,  they  are  consequently  the 
conductors  and  the  media  for  the  display  of  electricity,  as 
noticed  in  the  display  of  ozone  from  the  poles  by  Schonbein. 

Atoms  being  indestructible  magnets,  their  compounds 
must  be  magnets  also.  The  earth  itself  being  the  greater 
compound,  must  be  the  greater  magnet,  thus  attracting  all 
others  according  to  their  density  and  position  with  each  other. 
The  earth,  having  within  itself  the  material  of  a  magnetic 
battery  from  the  aqueous  action  on  minerals  in  its  interior, 
throws  off  its  cold  mineral  emanations  from  the  poles  and 
mountain-tops  as  poles  into  the  atmosphere.  The  force  of 
these  emanations  decreases  towards  the  equator,  where  they 
meeUand  combine  with  the  abundant  vegetable  and  mineral 
exhalations  of  the  tropics.  These  again  in  their  influence 
gradually  diminish  towards  the  poles.  These  last  tropical 
emanations  supply  the  atmosphere  with  its  naturally  warm, 
denser  gas,  which,  although  warm,  is  thus  near  the  earth  ;  its 
coming  in  contact  with  the  naturally  cold  and  lighter  mineral 
gas  or  ozone  from  the  poles  causes  the  various  atmospheric 
phenomena,  in  their  combinations  producing  a  supply  of 
water  and  atmospheric  conditions  as  the  necessary  means 
of  continued  life  to  all.  The  earth  and  its  constituents  being 
composed  of  two  classes  of  atoms,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
composed  of  the  same  two  classes,  and  being  similar  to  the 
earth  and  sea,  must  be  connected  with  them.  Thus,  through 
its  dual  constituents,  matter  is  continually  dissolving  and  re- 
forming, or  continuing  its  life-process  through  the  reciprocal 
action  of  its  two  classes  of  atoms,  and  the  result  is  the  recip- 
rocal action  of  the  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere  as  one  grand 
whole. 

A  prominent  exemplification  of  the  emanations  composing 
mineral  ozones  may  be  observed  under  certain  states  of  the* 
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atmosphere  in  the  display  commonly  known  as  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  observer  of  this 
grand  natural  display  of  atmospheric  atomic  action  of  the 
two  classes,  will  have  much  light  thrown  on  the  mode  of 
working  of  this  new  atomic  theory. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Are  We  Advancing? 

BY  ROBERT   8.    NEWTON,   M.D. 

Every  true  Eclectic  Physician  is  deeply  interested  in 
solving  this  question.  More  than  forty  years  since,  the 
Eclectics  of  this  country  became  fully  convinced  that  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was  necessary — a  change 
which  would  avoid  any  prostrating  or  debilitating  effects  of 
medication  and  under  all  circumstances  maintain  the  vital 
force.  This  has  not  only  been  fully  realized,  but  it  has  been 
taught  to  the  young  men  in  the  profession,  and  it  has  be- 
come the  leading  principle  of  practice  by  every  intelligent 
and  progressive  mind.  In  this  the  whole  practice  has  been 
reconstructed,  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries :  and  to-day, 
of  the  30,000  physicians  of  this  country  there  are  not  five 
thousand  who  still  continue  the  method  of  practice  pursued 
forty  years  since.  Then  all  refused  the  use  of  cold  water 
to  their  fever  patients ;  they  bled  in  every  instance  when 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  increased,  and  where 
there  was  any  quickened  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries — 
in  all  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc.,  etc.  They  mer- 
curialized and  blistered  in  all  such  cases.  To  find  one 
who  now  practises  in  this  way  is  almost  a  rarity  ;  and 
every  day  is  making  still  greater  inroads  upon  the  old 
system. 

Whether  the  determined  and  persistent  manner  in  which 
our  system  has  labored  for  this  object  has  brought  about 
this  glorious  state  of  things,  matters  not;  but  one  thing 
is  very  certain,  that  is,  the  future  medical  historian  will 
have  to  record  the  fact  that  the  American  Eclectic  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine  was  the  vanguard  of  the  army  in  this  strug- 
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gle  for  medical  freedom.  The  late  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  J.  Hughes 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  resulted  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  mercurials  under  no  circumstances  will  produce 
increased  bilious  evacuations,  is  the  finishing  6troke,  and 
takes  from  the  advocates  of  the  old  system  the  very  last 
lingering  support  upon  which  they  had  hung  their  hopes, 
that  this  alone  would  save  them  from  the  establishing  of 
what  they  called  medical  heresy.  While  this  may  not  ap- 
pear so  gratifying  to  the  remaining  few  who  still  hold  to 
their  old  faith,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  the  Eclectic  6pirit 
which  now  pervades  more  or  less  the  entire  medical  mind 
of  all  nations. 

Twenty-five  years  more  will  blot  out  nearly  all  the  old 
landmarks  which  formerly  constituted  the  Allopathic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine :  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  or  more  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  certainly  nothing  can  do  more  good  to 
suffering  humanity. 

That  our  hopes  may  be  fully  realized,  and  that  the 
living  Eclectic  may  see  this  in  his  day,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  such  grand 
results. 

As  a  professional  school,  we  should  be  united  and  true  to 
our  principles,  continue  our  investigations,  teach  our  patients 
what  they  and  their  friends  should  do  to  help  carry  on 
this  reform.  In  every  county  or  senatorial  district  form  and 
keep  up  stated  meetings ;  unite  in  all  the  movements  that 
can  strengthen  our  cause ;  confer  fully  and  frankly  with 
each  other ;  strengthen  each  other  as  medical  men  should ; 
educate  the  young  men  in  medicine,  and  have  them  pre- 
pared to.  take  the  place  of  our  old  practitioners  when  they 
have  to  retire  from  active  practice. 

When  we  find  a  practitioner  among  us  who  is  not  true 
to  the  principles  of  Eclecticism,  advise  him  to  go  with  the 
school  of  medicine  with  whose  practice  he  is  in  fellowship. 
While  he  should  be  treated  as  a  gentleman  in  his  social  as 
well  as  his  medical  relations,  ho  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
we  wish  in  our  societies  and  ranks   only  such  as  fraternize 
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with  us  in  medicine.  Every  man  has  the  right  to  exercise 
his  own  views  in  medicine,  as  well  as  religion  or  politics ; 
yet  he  has  no  right  to  hold  or  claim  a  relation  to  a  society 
or  men,  the  principles  of  which  or  upon  which  they  act  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  course  he  wishes  to  follow.  While 
we  may  all  meet  as  Eclectic,  Allopathic,  and  Homoeopathic 
physicians  upon  a  general  platform,  in  other  matters  we  must 
maintain  our  individuality  as  a  School  of  Medicine.  If  a 
man  cannot  work  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines,  rules,  and 
regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the  same,  it 
is  not  only  his  privilege  but  his  duty  to  change  his  associa- 
tions, and  leave  those  with  whom  his  differences  would  retard 
their  action  and  mar  their  harmony.  While  I  am  for  the 
greatest  liberty,  I  am  for  "fair  play"  and  justice  to  all  men, 
measures,  and  principles. 
New  Yobx,  October,  1869. 


A  Case  in  Practice. 


BY  E.  H.  ANDERSON,  M.D. 


Ex-Governor  Wm.  McWillie,  of  Mississippi,  aged  73,  of 
tall  stature,  but  not  very  robust  person,  and  of  nervo-bilious 
temperament,  was  first  conscious  of  a  loss  of  sensibility  in 
the  digital  extremities  of  the  left  hand  in  the  spring  of 
1868.  When  he  first  called  my  attention  to  it,  he  explained 
it  as  being  trivial.  Any  light  body,  such  as  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  would  ♦  drop  unconsciously  from  his  hand.  He 
soon  after  discovered  a  fatty  tumor  situated  over  the  lower 
part  of  thedeltoid  muscle,  say  apparently  half  an  inch  thick 
by  about  eight  inches  in  circumference,  soft,  subcutaneous, 
and  exerting  no  pressure.  He  desired  its  removal,  believing  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  sensation.  Feeling  confident 
that  it  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  his  symptoms,  and 
not  wishing  to  disclose  at  that  time  my  opinion  as  to  the 
seat  of  his  disease,  yet  willing  to  indulge  him  in  his  opinion, 
I  applied  to  it,  with  a  view  to  its  removal,  an  ointment 
and  strong  solution  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine.     Un- 
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der  this  treatment  it  evidently  diminished  in  size.  There 
was  at  this  time  in  his  yard  a  freedwoman,  with  quite  a 
large  elastic  tumor,  of  twenty  years'  standing,  situated  on 
the  forearm,  and  evidently  contracting  the  tendons  of  the 
ring  and  little  finger.  By  request  of  the  negress,  I  removed 
the  tumor  with  the  knife,  and  found  it  to  be  purely  fatty, 
having  but  little  organization,  and  loosely  embedded  in  the 
cellular  tissue.  The  removal  of  this  tumor  relieved  the 
contraction  of  the  tendons,  as  I  supposed  it  would  do. 
Governor  McWillie's  tumor  I  judged  to  be  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  as  it  caused  no  inconvenience,  and  as  its  removal  could 
not  benefit  his  symptoms,  I  left  it,  hoping  the  iodine  would, 
in  time,  remove  it.  I  did  not  wish  to  subject  him  to 
an  operation  that  I  knew  well  would  result  in  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  A  few  weeks  after  noticing  this  loss  of 
sensation,  he  had  an  attack  of  giddiness,  which  he  thought 
indicated  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  but  to  me  it 
seemed  anemic,  as  the  temporal  and  radial  artery  both  in- 
dicated. This,  with  the  loss  of  sensation,  although  so  slight, 
led  me  to  suspect  structural  lesion  in  the  cerebral  substance. 
This  last  attack  occurred  the  day  after  his  having  made  a 
political  speech  of  two  hours'  length.  A  few  weeks  later, 
during  my  absence,  he  was  seized  at  night  with  an  epi- 
leptic convulsion,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
treatment  then  consisted  of  a  purge,  cupping  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  with  the  usual  revulsive  treatment.  The  re- 
sult of  this  seizure  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  arm 
and  of  the  5th  and  9th  pairs  of  nerves.  When  I  saw  him, 
36  hours  after,  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  then  paralyzed, 
as  well  as  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  ;  articulation  difficult, 
and  fluids  passing  out  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  Tartar 
ointment  was  used  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head,  and 
tinct.  valerian  freely  given.  An  amelioration  of  symptoms 
soon  occurred,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
disappeared  in  a  great  measure.  His  case  now  being  openly 
declared,  I  watched  with  much  interest  his  symptoms, 
with  a  view  to  locate  precisely  the  lesion.  It  was  evidently 
in  the  nervous  centre,  but  where  in  that  complex  system  ? 
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The  pons  varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  Were  evidently  in- 
volved, as  indicated  by  the  irritation  in  the  5th  and  9th  pairs  of 
nerves  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  column,  from  the 
paralysis  in  the  arm,  and  the  right  side  of  both,  from  its 
manifestations  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  There  was 
likewise  observable  a  general  failing  of  the  mental  powers  ; 
and  this  particularly  led  mo  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  softening  of  the  medullary  matter,  commencing  origin- 
ally in  the  medulla  and  involving  finally  the  right  hemis- 
phere and  spinal  cord.  At  ata  interval  of  about  six  weeks 
from  the  first  seizure,  he  had  a  second,  but  of  short  duration, 
and  not  followed  by  the  same  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  but  an  evident  increase  in  the  paralysis 
of  the  arm.  He  was  now  put  under  a  course  of  treatment 
that  seemed  to  benefit  him,  and  which  consisted  of  iod. 
potass,  in  3-grain  doses  3  times  a  day,  tartar  pustulation  on 
the  spine  and  occiput,  and  a  liniment,  in  which  chlorate  of 
potash  and  aqua  ammonia  entered  largely,  was  used  locally 
to  the  arm.  He  regained  the  use  of  his  fingers  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  also  the  motion  of  the  wrist-joint. 
About  this  time,  feeling  confident  that  there  was  no  local 
excitement  and  nothing  to  contra-indicate  it,  I  began  the 
use  of  strychnia,  in  doses  of  -jV^1*  gradually  increasing  to 
|th  of  a  grain.  Under  this  he  continued  in  a  comfortable 
state,  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  paralysis,  but,  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  with  little  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  Having 
conferred,  by  letter,  with  Dr.  W.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans, 
for  whose  medical  opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and 
being  advised  by  him  to  use  the  bromide  of  potassium  from 
5  to  15  or  20  grains  pro-re-nata,  I  commenced  and 
continued  the  diligent  use  of  this  medicine,  and  to  test  it 
fairly,  discontinued  those  that  had  been  previously  given. 
Only  one  convulsive  seizure  happened  after  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  seem  to  check  the 
organic  lesion  then  in  progress.  While  using  it  the  sphinc- 
ters of  the  bladder  and  rectum  became  paralyzed,  and  final- 
ly paraplegia  supervened. 

In  the  progress  of  the  case  I  was  compelled  to  use  bella- 
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donna,  aconite,  and  morphia,  as  the  one  or  the  other  seemed 
to  be  indicated,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  the  temporary 
relief  of  nervous  irritation.  At  one  time,  when  the  patient  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  retention  of  hardened  and  im- 
pacted fecal  matter,  after  fruitlessly  trying  the  scoop,  I 
succeeded  in  giving  relief  by  the  use  of  copious  enemata  of 
salt,  soapsuds,  and  water  and  the  use  of  salts  and  senna. 
Though  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  continued  and  in- 
creased, with  the  use  of  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  and 
senna  I  had  no  further  difficulty  in  unloading  the  bowels. 

From  my  limited  experience  in  regard  to  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  believing  its  most  potent  and  salutary  action 
to  be  exerted  upon  the  blood,  and  by  the  chemical  change 
it  produces  upon  this  vital  fluid,  diminishing  its  force  and 
lessening  its  inflammability,  I  should  esteem  it  a  valuable 
remedy  when  there  was  a  lesion  with  increased  vascularity, 
and  regard  it  as  a  nervous  sedative  onljT  in  its  secondary 
effects.  I  am  now  testing  it  in  a  case  of  epilepsy,  a  se- 
quence of  typhoid  fever.  In  Governor  Mc Willie's  case,  at  his 
advanced  age,  and  occurring  as  the  disease  did  in  a  debili- 
tated frame  from  previous  chronic  diarrhoea,  with  a  diabetic 
tendency,  and  a  mind  harassed  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  no 
plan  of  treatment  or  set  of  remedies  could  relieve  what 
seemed  to  be  the  decay  of  nature. 
Kirkwood,  Mississippi. 


A  Case  of  Otitis. 

REPORTED  BY  JOHN   II.    FITCH,  M.  D. 

Otitis,  with  destruction  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  William  B — ,  aged 
twenty-four,  native  of  Ireland,  single  ;  of  the  sanguine, 
bilious,  susceptible  temperament ;  latent  scrofulous  diathesis. 
Was  attacked  on  the  night  of  December  29th,  1868,  with 
a  violent  pain  in  the  right  ear,  attended  with  fever.  Has 
been  somewhat  indisposed,  and  has  had  some  headache,  and 
has  felt  considerable  general  lassitude  for  a  few  days.    Has 
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suffered  from  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  throat,  and  a 
chronic  nasal  catarrh  for  many  months.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  presenting  a  dark-red  and  denuded  ap- 
pearance. Has  also  felt  a  painful  constricted  sensation  in 
the  throat,  and  the  pulse,  which  is  weak,  has  not  generally 
fallen  beiow  90  to  100,  since  the  beginning  of  his  affection 
of  the  throat.  Has  occasionally  used  gargles  and  caustic 
applications  without  any  benefit. 

To  alleviate  pain,  cotton  saturated  with  solution  of  mor- 
phia and  sweet  oil  was  placed  in  the  meatus,  and  an  anodyne 
administered,  which,  however,  did  not  produce  much  effect. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  during  which  there  was  no 
change  for  the  better,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani  took  place,  with  a  loud 
noise  like  a  pistol-shot,  followed  by  a  copious  discharge 
of  muco-serous  pus,  and  partial  relief  of  pain  and  febrile 
symptoms. 

To  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  discharge  from  the  ear,  an 
injection  of  tepid  water,  slightly  colored  with  milk,  was  used 
thrice  daily.  A  light  but  nutritious  diet  was  prescribed,  and 
confinement  to  a  room  of  even  temperature.  Ordered  to  lie 
on  right  side  at  night,  to  allow  of  perfect  drainage  from  the 
ear,  the  head  being  well  propped  up  by  pillows. 

After  a  few  days  the  patient  appeared  to  be  doing  very 
well.  Inflammatory  symptoms  were  subsiding,  and  .although 
the  discharge  from  the  ear  was  not  materially  lessened,  it 
had,  however,  begun  to  assume  the  consistence  of  healthy 
pus.  The  patient's  strength  having  considerably  improved, 
he  began  to  take  some  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  on  fair 
days  took  short  walks,  keeping  the  affected  ear  well  covered, 
to  protect  from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

January  15tfA,  1869. — Was  attacked  with  vomiting  and 
retelling,  and  complete  prostration  of  strength,  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  cold.  Was  carried  to  his  room  in  a  state  of 
dilirium.  Inflammatory  symptoms  returned  with  increased 
severity.  A  great  deal  of  pain,  heat,  and  tumefaction  is  felt, 
more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mastoid  process. 
Discharge  from  the  ear  scanty  and  sero-sangninolent.  Pulse 
very  rapid,  and  very  considerable  cerebral  disturbance. 
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Applied  four  leeches  behind  the  ear,  which  diminished 
the  congestive  pain  very  considerably.  Directed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ijfc.  Opii  pulv.  3  68.,  belladonnae  (fol.)  3j-,  lobelia  (hb.) 
3ij.,  nlmi  pulv.  3u«  J*l.  ft.  cataplasma.  To  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied.     Also, 

5.  Fl.  ext.  belladonnae,  Hi.  xxiv.  aquae  %fcs.  M.  et  S. 
A  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  in  alternation  witli  the  fol- 
lowing : 

9.  Fl.  ext.  aconiti,  tti.  xxiv.  fl.  ext.  gelsemini  3j.  aquae 
3  xv.     M.  et  S.     A  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

January  lftth. — Some  remission  of  fever  in  the  morning. 
Shaved  the  head  for  two  or  three  finger-breadths  behind  and 
above  the  ear,  and  applied  blisters ;  also  irritating  plasters 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  arm,  at  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid. 

January  Ylth. — Some  exacerbation  of  fever.  Directed 
the  application  of  two  leeches  over  the  mastoid  process. 

January  l%th.  Continue  treatment.  Counter-irritation 
to  be  kept  up,  to  produce  a  continual  discharge  from  the 
surface.  The  6kin  contiguous  to  the  ear,  where  not  removed 
by  counter-irritation,  to  be  painted  with  ammoniated  tincture 
of  iodine  every  morning,  and  covered  with  cloths  spread  with 
comp.  iodine  ointment  at  night. 

January  25th. — The  above  treatment  and  the  application 
of  one  or  two  leeches,  on  alternate  days,  have  been  continued 
up  to  the  present ;  the  patient's  condition,  however,  im- 
proving, and  his  sufferings  from  fever  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  being  reduced  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  use 
of  leeches  and  sedatives  is  discontinued,  and  the  following 
recommended : 

$.  Potassii  iodidi  grs.  xlviij.,  syr.  stillingiae  co.  §iv. 
M.  et  S.  A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  after  meals. 
Also  a  tonic  of  hydrastis  and  phosphate  of  iron  before  each 
meal.  Order  to  continue  counter-irritation  and  application 
of  iodine,  together  with  daily  syringing  as  before. 

February  \$ih. — Great  improvement  in  strength.  Is 
treating  his  catarrh  by  means  of  Thudichum's  Nasal  Douche, 
with  benefit.     Continue  other  treatment. 
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March  1th. — Treatment  continued,  with  still  greater  im- 
provement. Discharge  from  the  ear  diminishing.  Indica- 
tions of  return  of  the  function  of  hearing,  which  lias  been 
entirely  abolished  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Slight 
roaring  sounds  in  the  ear  are  heard  at  times.  Is  able  to 
attend  to  his  business  from  this  date. 

April  1st. — Discharge  from  ear  has  nearly  ceased.  Aper- 
ture in  the  membrana  tympani  apparently  cicatrizing,  or 
forming  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the  auditory  canal.  Does 
not  complain  of  any  sounds  in  the  ear.  Health  and  strength 
greatly  improved.  Order  to  continue  alterative  treatment 
for  several  months  longer,  with  elixir  of  calisaya  and  phos- 
phate of  iron. 

May  1st. — Discharge  has  entirely  ceased.  No  aperture 
can  now  be  seen  in  the  membrana  tympani.  Behind  the 
ear,  in  the  place  of  the  mastoid  process,  a  roughened  6lope 
from  the  neck  shows  the  removal  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  by  ulcerative  absorption. 
Function  of  hearing  nearly  restored.  Patient  does  not  com- 
plain of  his  old  catarrh,  which  I  regard  as  the  beginning  of 
his  ill  health.  Says  he  feels  better  in  health  and  strength 
than  for  years. 

November  Y&th. — Has  gained  nineteen  pounds  in  weight 
since  convalescence. 


PERISCOPE. 

Dislocation  of  the  Elbow ;   a  New  Method  of  Reduction, 
By  Thomas  Waterman,  M.D. 

Finding  no  record  in  the  surgical  text-books  of  the 
method  described  below,  I  have  thought  the  following  case 
and  comments  worthy  of  publication. 

On  the  9th  of  May  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  L.,  aet. 
30.  She  stated  that,  when  near  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  she  had  tripped  and  fallen  down  the  last  three  steps, 
striking  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  on  her  extended 
hand.  As  the  accident  had  happened  but  half  an  hour  pre- 
viously, there  was  no  swelling  to  mask  the  lesion.     The  left 
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elbow  was  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  and  all  motions  were  at- 
tended with  great  pain.  After  etherization,  the  ulna  was 
found  to  be  dislocated  directly  backward  at  the  elbow,  as 
shown  by  the  unusual  prominence  of  the  olecranon,  depres- 
sions on  either  side  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and  resistance  to 
complete  extension  of  the  forearm,  which  was  twisted  and 
pronated.  The  head  of  the  radius  rotated  in  its  normal 
position,  and  no  other  lesion — neither  dislocation  nor  frac- 
ture— could  be  detected. 

Assuming  that  the  patient's  statement  was  correct,  it 
seems  strange,  in  view  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
carpal  bones  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  that 
Colles'6  fracture  of  that  bone  did  not  occur;  or,  failing  this, 
that  the  head  of  the  radius  was  not  forced  out  of  place,  either 
alone  or  in  addition  to  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna. 

Faithful  trials  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method  of  bending 
the  arm  over  the  knee,  and  Mr.  Skey's  method  of  extending 
the  forearm  directly  downward  in  a  line  with  the  upper 
arm,  failed  to  produce  any  effect. 

I  then  succeeded  in  reducing  the  dislocation  by  bending 
the  forearm  backward  beyond  a  straight  line,  when,  without 
any  extension  downward,  the  ulna  returned  to  its  normal 
position  with  a  slight  shock.  An  internal  angular  splint  was 
applied,  and  evaporating  lotions  recommended.  In  eight 
days  the  splint  was  removed,  the  patient  allowed  to  carry 
the  arm  in  a  sling  and  to  execute  slight  motions  in  the  joint 
daily. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  method  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 
when  the  ulna  is  dislocated  backward  at  the  elbow  without 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  the  latter  occupies  the  ole- 
cranon depression  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  often 
requires  considerable  force  to  remove  it  from  its  abnormal 
position.  By  the  method  above  described,  the  forearm  is 
used  as  a  lever,  with  the  power  (hand  of  the  surgeon)  at  one 
end,  the  fulcrum  (olecranon)  at  the  other  end,  and  the  weight 
to  be  moved  (coronoid  process)  between.  As  the  forearm 
is  extended  backward  beyond  a  straight  line,  the  olecranon 
impinges  against  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  and  becomes 
a  fixed  point  or  fulcrum;  by  continuing  the  forced  exten- 
sion, the  coronoid  process  is  lifted  out  of  the  olecranon  de- 
pression of  the  humerus,  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  brachial  is  anticus  muscle  restores 
the  ulna  to  its  natural  place. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  reduction  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which  the  bone  becomes  dislo- 
cated, although  it  returns  by  the  same  path  by  which  it 
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escaped  ;  these  two  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  reduction  of  all  dislocations,  and  additional  proof 
of  this  statement  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  Prof.  H.  J. 
Bigelow's  system  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  hip  by 
manipulation,  and  Dr.  Crosby's  method  of  reducing  disloca- 
tions of  the  thumb. 

The  method  is  capable  of  the  most  decisive  demonstra- 
tion with  macerated  specimens  of  the  ulna  and  humerus,  and 
might  be  employed  in  dislocations  of  both  radius  and  ulna 
backward.  It  would  be  especially  efficient  in  the  reduction 
of  old  dislocations  after  the  adhesions  have  been  thoroughly 
broken  up. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  noticed  in  a  late  number 
of  this  Journal  the  account  of  a  case,  copied  from  the  London 
Medwal  Times  and  Gazette,  for  July  17th,  1869,  p.  79,  in 
which  essentially  the  same  method,  i.  e.,  excessive  extension, 
was  successfully  applied  to  the  reduction  of  a  vertical  dislo- 
cation of  the  patella. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Brown-Sequard  on  Epilepsy. 

Brown-Sequard,  for  whom  a  Professorship  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine  has  just  been  created  at  Paris,  has  been  lec- 
turing upon  epilepsy.  He  hopes  that  his  experiments  may 
bring  to  light  the  means  of  a  cure  for  this  disease, — in  some 
of  its  forms,  at  least.  It  is  certain  that  he  can  produce  epi- 
lepsy in  some  animals,  not  only  by  a  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres,  which  have  been  generally  considered  the  exclusive 
seat  of  the  malady,  but  also  by  peripheric  irritations. 

He  showed  to  his  class  a  dozen  or  more  Guinea  pigs  which 
had  suffered  a  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  from 
one  to  six  months  ago.  These  animals  were  not  merely  spon- 
taneously epileptic,  in  consequence  of  this  mutilation,  but  the 
epileptic  attacks,  which  lasted  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds, 
could  also  be  provoked  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter.  In 
order  to  produce  them,  it  is  necessary  to  irritate  a  certain 
portion  of  the'body,  to  which  Brown-Sequard  has  given  the 
name  of  zone  epileptogene.  This  zone  includes  the  skin  of 
the  lateral  part  of  the  face  and  neck,  animated  by  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs  of  cervical  and  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves.  The  irritation  of  no  other  part  of  the  body  is  attend- 
ed by  the  same  results.  If  the  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  on 
the  left  side,  the  epileptic  zone  of  the  opposite  side  must  be 
pinched.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  irritation  of  the 
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nervous  centres  themselves  which  supply  this  zone,  does  not 
disturb  the  animal  in  the  least.  The  same  phenomena  6how 
themselves,  if,  instead  of  the  hemisection  of  the  spinal  cord, 
a  section  of  the  great  sciatic  of  the  thigh  is  made.  Indeed, 
the  epileptic  attack  is  even  more  violent. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
epileptic  zone  after  hemisection  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  if,  by 
means  of  a  caustic  or  the  hot  iron,  the  skin  of  this  region  be 
destroyed,  so  as  to  form  an  eschar,  the  animal  is  cured  of  the 
epilepsy,  and  both  the  spontaneous  and  the  provoked  attacks 
cease  at  once. 

The  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  play  an 
important  part  in  epilepsy.  The  pallor  of  the  face,  which  is 
almost  a  constant  initiatory  symptom  of  the  attack,  is  produced 
by  the  contractions  of  the  vessels  of  the  face,  which  are 
under  the  control  of  nerves  emanating  from  these  ganglia. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  second 
most  frequent  symptoms,  is  produced  by  a  contraction  of  the 
vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  also  under  the  control  of  these 
ganglia.  These  phenomena  can  be  demonstrated  upon  the 
epileptic  animals  used  in  these  experiments. 

Further  investigations  in  this  new  direction  will  be 
awaited  with  great  interest  by  all  medical  men.  Some  of 
Brown-Sequard's  epileptic  rabbits  have  already  been  taken 
to  England,  where  they  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 


Destruction  of  a  Cancerous  Tumor  hy  Gastric  Juice. 

A  very  remarkable  experiment  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
Lussana.  A  woman,  aged  52,  had  an  open  ulcerating 
tumor,  occupying  the  whole  temporal  region,  adherent  to 
the  bones,  and  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  cancer.  Re- 
moval by  the  knife  seemed  too  dangerous ;  whereupon 
Lussana  suggested  the  application  of  gastric  juice3  as  a 
solvent,  and  himself  provided  the  juice  from  the  stomach  of 
a  dog  in  which  he  had  established  a  fistula.  After  the  first 
three  applications  of  the  dressing,  so  much  irritation  was 
excited  that  a  febrile  erysipelas  set  in  ;  a  week  later,  the 
tumor  was  found  to  be  reduced  in  volume  by  one  half,  and 
of  two  hardened  glands  in  the  neighborhood,  one  had  disap- 
peared and  the  other  had  suppurated.  A  new  application 
of  the  juice  was  now  made,  and  the  irritant  symptoms  reap- 
peared. The  tumor  continued  steadily  to  diminish,  and  in 
about  sixteen  days  from  the  first  dressing,  there  was  nothing 
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left  but  a  flat  raw  surface,  covered  with  rather  exuberant 
granulations,  and  no  glandular  enlargements  any  longer  ex- 
isted. Two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly  well. — The  Practition- 
er^ June,  1869,  from  Oaz.  Med.  Lomb.,  Feb.  20. 


Human  Vaccine  Lymph  and  Heifer  Lymph  Compared. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Science,  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
was  read  by  Dr.  Blanc.  He  6aid  that  the  lymph  forced  up- 
on the  public  should  be  perfectly  pure,  but  the  vaccine 
lymph  at  present  used,  he  unhesitatingly  declared,  did  not 
answer  this  description.  He  showed,  in  a  variety  of  statis- 
tical extracts,  that  in  the  cases  of  people  who  had  taken  cow- 
pox  from  milking  cows,  they  still  enjoyed  perfect  immunity 
from  smallpox.  The  remedy  he  proposed  was  simply  to  re- 
turn to  the  system  of  Jenner.  V  accination  direct  from  the 
heifer  or  animal  was  no  new  or  untried  system,  and  had  been 
established  in  many  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  advantages 
of  this  he  entered  into.  No  fatal  results  had  been  recorded ; 
and  to  render  compulsory  vaccination  efficacious,  they  must 
return  to  the  system  of  taking  the  lymph  from  the  animal, 
and  so  restore  -the  glory  and  usefulness  of  Jenner's  great 
remedy. — Lancet,  Aug.  28th,  1869. 


Sulphite  of  Soda  in  the  Treatment  of  Tinea  Capitis,  Crusta 
JLactea,  and  Scrofulous  Otitis.  By  Chas.  M.  Watson, 
M.D.,  of  Brookville,  Pa. 

December  4th,  1867, 1  was  called  to  see  a  child  six  or 
eight  months  of  age,  with  a  very  severe  scald  head,  the  en- 
tire scalp  and  nearly  one  half  the  forehead-  being  covered 
with  its  characteristic  incrustation.  So  rapid  had  been  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  that  fears  were  felt  a  large  portion  of 
the  face  might  become  implicated  before  its  progress  could 
be  arrested.  The  child  was  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  but  had 
no  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  was  very  restless 
and  slept  but  little.  Considering  the  disease  cryptogamic, 
I  determined  to  try  the  efficacy  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and 
accordingly  ordered  the  following  solution  :  $.  Sodse  sul- 
phit.,  ^  ss  ;  Aqnje  destil.  Oj  ;  with  which  thin  linen  com- 
presses were  saturated  and  kept  constantly  applied  to  the 
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diseased  scalp  and  face,  the  application  being  renewed  fre- 
quently enough  to  keep  the  scabs  moist.  The  result  greatly 
exceeded  my  expectation.  In  a  few  hours  the  crust  began 
to  crack,  became  detached,  and  by  the  next  evening  none  of 
it  remained.  The  strength  of  the  solution  was  then  reduced 
one  half,  as  the  former  solution  caused  much  pain,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  have  the  solution  only  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  development  of  new  cryptogams. 

No  new  crust  formed,  and  the  scalp  and  face  healed  rapid- 
ly, and  entire  recovery  took  place  in  about  two  weeks.  No 
other  treatment  was  required. 

Cursta  Lactea,  another  disease  incident  to  childhood, 
particularly  during  the  period  of  dentition,  rapidly  disap- 
pears on  the  application  for  a  few  days  of  sodae  sulphit., 
Sij  ;  aquae  destil.,  glycerinae,  aa  ?  ss.  The  parts  diseased 
should  be  moistened  three  or  four  times  daily. 

I  have  found  the  same  prescription  an  invaluable  remedy 
aho  in  scrofulous  otitis.  The  ear  should  be  well  washed  out 
with  warm  water  and  castile  6oap  and  dried  with  cotton 
wool,  after  which  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  solution  may  be 
dropped  into  the  ear  and  the  air  excluded  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton.  This  should  be  repeated  thrice  daily  as  long  as  the 
ear  discharges. 


The  Painless  Removal  of  Hcemorrhoids. 

By  the  use  of  the  other  spray  Mr.  Coote  prevents  all  pain 
during  the  operation.  In  dealing  with  a  strictly  external 
pile,  he  says  that  the  removal  may  be  at  once  effected,  pain- 
lessly and  safely,  by  first  freezing  the  part  with  ether  spray, 
and  next  by  cutting  it  away  with  the  scissors.  If  there  is 
any  haemorrhage,  it  can  be  easily  checked  by  ligature,  or 
needle.  Internal  piles,  which  have  no  ligature,  are  thus 
dealt  with :  "  The  patient,  on  hands  and  knees,  strains  and 
protrudes  the  affected  part.  The  enlarged  veins  are  next 
touched  carefully  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  part  is  returned, 
an  opiate  suppository  being  then  introduced.  Hsemorrhoi- 
dal  swellings,  which  are  partly  internal  and  partly  external, 
and  which  consist  of  large  venous  trunks — which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  divide  without  precaution,  and  which  could 
not  be  wrell  removed  by  acid  or  by  cautery — are  best  and 
safest  treated  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith's  clamp  and  hot  iron. — 
Half-  Yearly  Abstract. 
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Enlargements  of  the  Viscera  in  liickets. 

Dr.  Dickinson  read  to  the  Royal  Medical  Chirnrgical 
Society,  recently,  a  paper  on  this  subject.     He  says: 

Certain  organs  of  rickety  children,  particularly  the  livor, 
spleen,  and  absorbent  glands,  are  apt  to  become  altered  in 
a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  change  which  occurs 
in  the  bones.  The  liver  increases  in  size  so  as  to  project 
palpably  below  the  ribs.  It  becomes  dense,  elastic,  and  pale. 
The  most  striking  change  in  its  structure  is  a  morbid  devel- 
opment of  the  portal  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  often  evident  to 
the  naked  eye,  circumscribing  each  lobule.  The  spleen  un- 
dergoes in  some  cases  an  enormous  increase,  forming  a  hard 
tumor  under  the  walls  of  the  belly,  which  may  reach  from 
the  diaphragm  to  the  pelvis.  It  becomes  hard  and  dense, 
and  has  a  purple  color,  sometimes  mottled  with  buff,  on 
which  the  white  Malpighian  corpuscles  conspicuously  show. 
These  changes  are  due  partly  to  a  swelling  of  the  delicate 
reticulum  in  which  the  splenic  pulp  is  immediately  contain- 
ed, and  partly  to  an  increase  in  the  cellular  and  corpuscular 
contents  of  the  meshes.  The  latter  change,  however,  is  not 
always  present,  since  the  corpuscles  in  some  cases  become 
atrophied,  the  spleen  then  being  hard,  but  not  necessarily 
increased  in  bulk.  The  absorbent  glands  are  often  con- 
siderably enlarged,  owing  to  an  increase  in  their  cellular 
and  corpuscular  contents.  The  kidneys  become  enlarged 
and  pale,  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  epithelium  in  their 
convoluted  tubes.  None  of  the  organs  anected  as  described 
give  any  reaction  with  iodine.  The  change  in  the  viscera  is 
due  not  to  the  presence  of  any  formation  foreign  to  their 
structure,  but  to  an  irregular  hypertrophy  which  alters  the 
natural  proportion  of  their  tissues.  The  epithelial  and  cor- 
puscular element  is  generally  increased,  while  in  the  liver 
the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  in  the  spleen  the  trabecular 
tissue,  are  abnormally  developed.  It  appears  (so  far  as  an 
analysis  of  the  spleen  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  general 
condition)  that  in  the  viscera,  as  in  bones,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  earthy  salts.  The  condition  of  viscera  which  has 
been  described  belongs  especially  to  the  first  four  years  of 
life.  It  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  the  external  signs 
of  rickets,  though  sometimes  the  visceral  precede  the  osseous 
changes  ;  and  it  not  seldom  happens  that  the  visceral  change 
may  be  extreme  when  the  modification  in  the  skeleton  is 
but  slight.  The  rickety  state  of  the  viscera,  like  the  altera- 
tion in  the  texture  of  the  bones,  is  transient  in  its  nature. 
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Under  favorable  circumstances  the  affected  organs  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  recovery,  and,  even  when  swollen  to  the 
utmost,  will  occasionally  return  to  their  natural  dimensions. 
The  change  in  the  viscera  appears  to  interfere  comparatively 
little  with  their  functions.  The  swelling  of  the  spleen,  in- 
deed, when  considerable,  is  often  accompanied  by  much 
anaemia,  but  the  change  in  the  liver  is  unaccompanied 
either  by  ascites  or  jaundice,  and  though  the  kidneys  may 
be  decidedly  enlarged  the  urine  remains  free  from  albumen. 
When  the  visceral  change  has  taken  place  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  child  is  usually  emaciated  and  anaemic,  and  is 
especially  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  diarrhoea,  bronchi cie, 
or  pneumonia  to  which  rickety  children  are  prone.  These 
affections  constitute  the  chief  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
The  treatment  found  to  be  beneficial  is  that  ordinarily  called 
for  in  cases  of  rickets.  The  diet  should  be  nutritions  and 
carefully  adjusted,  consisting  of  milk,  beef-tea,  meat,  and 
wine,  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  the  patient,  while 
medicinally  cod-liver  oil  is  a  prime  necessity,  and  iron  and 
quinine  seldom  fail  to  be  advantageous.  The  rickety  change 
which  has  been  described  differs  both  pathologically  and 
clinically  from  the  lardaceous  or  amyloid  change  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  absorbent  glands  which  has  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  Ilodgkin. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Remarkable  Surgical  Operation. 

A  soldier  by  the  name  of  Cockcroft  was  wounded  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  at  the  assault  on  Petersburg,  which 
presaged  the  fall  of  Richmond  in  1865.  The  wound,  which 
was  probed  at  the  time  without  finding  the  ball,  gradually 
healed  and  gave  Cockcroft  no  inconvenience  for  more  than 
two  years.  Some  months  ago,  however,  he  was  taken  with 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  gravel,  and  latterly  applied  to 
and  wa9  received  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  medical  treat- 
ment. Yesterday  the  usual  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder 
took  place,  when  a  cast-iron  ball,  evidently  from  a  Shrapnel 
shell,  was  found  lodged  in  that  region.  Upon  being  re- 
moved, the  ball  was  found,  deeply  incrusted  on  one  side  by 
deposits  of  urinary  ealts,  and  weighing  one  ounce  and  twenty- 
three  grains.  The  operation  was  successful  throughout,  and 
the  patient  is  doing  finely. 
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EEYIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Robert  S.  Newton, 
M.  D.  582  pp.  Price  $5.00.  For  sale  by  Wm.  Wood,  New 
York. 

A  practitioner  of  the  experience  of  Doctor  Newton,  can  hard- 
ly fail,  whenever  he  attempts  authorship,  to  bring  out  facts  and  ideas 
of  great  practical  importance  and  value.  We  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  expect  that "  The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine"  shall  clear- 
ly unfold  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  New  School  and  its  claims  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  generally.  Dr. 
Newton  is  himself  a  teacher,  and  has  instructed  numerous  classes 
acceptably  at  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York.  He  is  abun- 
dantly competent  to  perform  the  task  at  which  he  has  set  him- 
self, with  the  force  and  authority  of  a  master,  which  we,  who 
venture  to  differ  from  him  in  any  point  or  detail,  must  needs  do 
so  with  deference  and  modesty. 

The  establishment  of  different  schools  of  medicine,  according 
to  Doctor  Newton,  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  discerning  the  seat  of  disease  and  the  mode  of  cure. 

Among  the  different  sects,  no  intercourse  of  a  professional 
character  is  permitted,  and  the  transgressor  is  branded  as  a  de- 
serter and  expelled.  No  one  is  allowed  to  learn  from  an  adver- 
sary. They  make  war  without  profiting  by  the  maxims  of  war. 
Their  code  of  ethics,  often  transcending  and  violating  the  Golden 
Rule,  is  as  inexorable  as  the  fabled  king  with  his  bedstead  to  regu- 
late the  length  of  the  human  bodv. 

Doctor  Newton  would  have  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine 
an  exception  to  this  illiberality.  They  collate,  compare,  and  com- 
bine from  all  he  says ;  selecting  that  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  best.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement ;  but  if  this  was  all 
that  there  was  of  Medical  Eclecticism,  it  would  be  like  the  bed- 
quilts  in  rural  households,  a  system  of  patchwork  alone.  The 
Doctor  extricates  us  from  all  this  by  assuring  us  that  it  differs 
from  all  other  schools  in  its  pathology  of  disease,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  proper  remedies  for  its  removal.  This  is  true ;  but  we 
wish  that  he  had  been  more  explicit,  like  Samuel  Thomson  when  he 
declared  that  "  Heat  is  life  and  Cold  is  death."  We  instinctively 
demand  "  something  to  tie  to,"  as  others  want  something  to 
"  back  against." 

The  introductory  chapters  discuss  several  questions  which 
have  been  agitated  for  years  past,  in  most  of  which  popular  sen- 
timent has  settled  down  on  the  Eclectic  side,  dragging  thither 
the  unwilling  practitioners  of  the  Old  School.  After  disposing 
of  blood-letting  and  kindred  barbarisms,  the  book  gives  us  a  full 
explanation  of  the  pathology  and  phenomena  of  inflammations, 
as  illustrative  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  New  School.  The 
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body  of  the  work,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  principal  febrile 
and  non-febrile  diseases,  showing  what  they  are  and  how  they 
should  be  treated.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  new  and  demand 
thought.  Lean  men  will  be  surprised  to  learn  their  aptitude 
to  apoplexy,  from  which  they  had  been  assured  that  they 
were  exempt.  It  is  new  to  many  that  fever  is  an  endeavor  of 
nature  to  cure  disease,  and  not  itself  a  disease.  We  are  glad- 
to  see  blisters  denounced,  and  only  regret  that  mustard  plasters 
do  not  share  the  same  censure.  Like  the  zinc  poultices  which 
the  Doctor  applies  to  cancers,  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  other 
inorganic  remedies,  we  suspect  that  "  irritating  plasters,"  which 
are  but  a  species  of  homoeopathic  dilution  of  blisters,  are  retained 
because  the  preferable  organic  remedy  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
In  our  judgment  this  is  a  necessary  explanation. 

With  a  very  few  such  exceptions,  the  book  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  on  Eclectic  medicine  now  in  our  possession,  and  the 
treatment  recommended  is  mild,  yet  potent  and  effective.  The 
teachings  are  not  speculative  and  hypothetical,  but  the  observa- 
tions collected  in  a  lifelong  experience,  and  conclusions  which 
have  been  fully  demonstrated  by  success. 

The  last  chapter  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  new  doctrine  of  phy- 
siological incest,  or  marriage  in  contravention  of  physical  law. 
Wisely  discarding  the  modern  popular  notion  that  consanguine 
alliances  are  followed  by  degeneracy  of  offspring,  the  endeavor 
is  made  to  establish  a  law  of  compatibility  by  peculiar  conjuga- 
tion of  temperaments,  and  to  show  that  its  disregard  entails 
sterility,  premature  death  of  children  and  scrofula,  or  hydroce- 
phalus, insanity,  or  idiocy.  The  theory  is  plausible  and  ingenious, 
but  unluckily  not  altogether  easy  to  reduce  to  practice.  The 
alliance  of  compatible  temperaments  must,  in  a  few  generations, 
result  in  a  general  commixture,  so  that  every  person  would  have 
some  proportion  of  a  "vital,"  or  an  "adjunctive"  temperament, 
which  would  make  him  in  a  degree  incompatible  for  any  connu- 
bial alliance. 

We  are  glad  that  such  subjects  are  propounded,  and  bespeak 
for  Dr.  Newton's  work  a  general  circulation.  A.  Wilder. 


A  Handy-Book  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  for  the  use  of  Prac- 
titioners. By  John  Z.  Lawrence,  F.  II.  C.  S.  M.  B.  (Univ. 
Lond.)  Surgeon  to  the  Opthalmic  Ilospital,  Southwark; 
Opthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (Chatham)  ; 
Editor  of  the  Opthalmic  Review,  &c,  &c ,  &c.  Assisted  by 
Robert  C.  Moon,  late  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Opthalmic 
Hospital,  Southwark.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Second 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  Z.  Lawrence,  222  pages. 
Henry  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia — Win.  Wood,  New  York. 

We  have  examined  this  work  an<j  are  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
The  diseases  of  the  eye  are  so  clearly  described,  that  every  vari- 
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ety  of  the  same  may  be  readily  diagnosed.  The  want  of  some 
such  book  as  the  one  before  us  has  long  been  felt.  Active  prac- 
titioners everywhere,,  who  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  all  the  improvements  in  Opthalmic  Surgery,  will  give  "  The 
Handy-Book  "  a  hearty  welcome.  We  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  as  a  carefully  prepared  resume  of  all 
that  is  of  practical  value  in  modern  Opthalmic  Surgery. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  executed  in  the  tasteful 
style  characteristic  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea. 


The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 
gical Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eric  Erich- 
sen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and 
Holme,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College, 
London.  From  the  fifth  enlarged  and  carefully  revised  Lon- 
don Edition.  Illustrated  with  six  hundred  and  thirty  engrav- 
ings on  wood.  With  additions  by  John  Ashurst,  jr.,  A.M. 
M.D.,  &c,  &c.  Philadelphia,  Henry  C.  Lea,  New  York,  Wm. 
Wood,  1869.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxii.— 1228. 

Tnis  is  a  great  work  by  a  great  author.  The  former  editions 
of  "  Erichsen's  Surgery  "  have  gained  for  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon a  worldwide  reputation,  and  thoroughly  forestalled  any  un- 
favorable criticism  that  might  be  attempted  now.  Unfavorable 
criticism,  however,  can  come  only  from  an  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
pen.  We  have  examined  the  work  with  care,  and  can  find  in  it 
little  that  does  not  deserve  unqualified  admiration.  The  whole 
work  has  been  remodelled,  many  of  the  woodcuts  redrawn,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  new  ones  added.  The  additions  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  information  is  condensed  into  the  smallest  possible 
space  consistent  with  a  full  discussion  of  every  topic.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  it  fully  sustains  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  pre- 
ceding editions.  It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  a  volume  of  ref- 
erence for  the  physician,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. .  We  cordi- 
ally commend  it  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  very  best  works 
on  the  science  and  art  of  surgery.  It  is  got  up  in  substantial 
style  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia. 


EDITORIAL. 

"The  Social  Evil." 

Several  of  the  medical  journals  of  this  as  well  as  other 
countries  are  now  agitating  this  subject.  All  the  laws  which 
have  been  passed,  and  all  the  regulations  suggested  to  prevent  the 
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dreadful  consequences  which  attend  this  evil,  have  been  with, 
special  reference  to  the  women.  In  France  they  are  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  medieal  branch  of  the  Health  De- 
partment. They  are  subjected  to  every  form  of  inspection, 
license-registration,  and  classification ;  yet,  in  that  country,  all 
these  laws  have  proved  of  no  benefit.  Why  ?  Because  these 
poor,  debased,  sinning  creatures  —  creatures  of  circumstances 
which  they  may  not  now  be  able  to  control — are  by  these  very 
laws  placed  in  a  position  of  perfect  helplessness  in  consequence 
of  their  being  shut  up  by  the  laws,  and  yet  having  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  constant  visitations  of  the  vicious  and  diseased.  In 
this  way  the  diseases  incident  to  this  evil  are  extended.  Now, 
let  the  whole  system  be  changed,  and  have  the  laws,  where  they 
exist,  bear  equally  upon  both  man  and  woman.  The  men  that 
visit  such  women  are  no  better  than  they,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  latter,  let  them  have  all  such  men  subjected  to  the  same 
medical  examiner  that  has  control  of  the  women,  and  not  allow 
them  under  any  circumstances  to  enter  one  of  these  dens  without 
being  able  to  present  the  same  kind  of  a  certificate  from  such 
district  medical  examiner  as  is  required  from  each  woman.  And 
as  the  woman  who  follows  a  life  of  prostitution  can  only  do  so  by 
being  visited  by  men  equally  debased  and  degraded,  let  them,  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  be  governed  by  the  same  law. 

A  man  desiring  to  visit  a  house  of  prostitution  should  be  ex- 
amined and  registered,  and  made  to  carry  his  certificate  and  the 
number  of  his  residence,  just  as  the  woman  is  obliged  to  do. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  would  break  up  the  evil. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  Health  Department  of  this  city 
will  advocate  and  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  fair  and  equitable 
law  as  this,  we  are  certain  this  evil  will  be  partially  if  not  wholly 
arrested. 


"  The  Anti-Vaccination  Clique  is  formed  of  a  curious  Medley  of  Water- 
curemen,  Eclectics,  Homoeopaths,  Botanists,  Philosophers,  and  Dupes." 
—Times  and  Gazette. 

We  find  this  item  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  this  city,  of  Oct. 
16th,  1869.  "We  do  not  know  what  Times  and  Gazette  is  re- 
ferred to,  yet  we  will  here  say  that  so  far  as  the  Eclectic  Medical 
School  and  its  practitioners  are  concerned,  they  have  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number  done  more  to  sustain  vaccination  than 
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any  other  school.  The  Resolutions  upon  this  very  subject,  pass- 
ed by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  this  city,  several  months 
since,  demanded  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  more  rigid  performance  of  their  duty, 
that  the  full  benefit  of  vaccination  might  be  had  in  this  city. 
We  were  considered  too  radical,  so  much  so,  that  they  had  an 
elaborate  Pamphlet  printed  upon  the  subject  to  prevent  the 
public  from  realizing  the  fact  that  the  system  might  become 
permanently  injured  by  being  vaccinated  with  bad  virus. 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  do  justice  to  a  School  of 
Medicine  which  is  laboring  constantly  for  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  and  the  good  of  the  human  family  ? 


Doctor  or  Doctrcss. 

Aft  it  is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  we  are  to  have  female 
physicians,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  that  they  have  an 
appropriate  title.  Shall  a  lady-physician  be  called  "Doctor" 
or  "  Doctress  ?  "  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  give  her  the 
former  title,  and  yet  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
distinctive.  There  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  awkwardness 
and  inconvenience  about  it  which  it  were  desirable  to  obviate. 
If  the  title  "  Doctor  "  is  used,  then,  in  order  to  inform  the  public 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  physician,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a 
very  clumsy  circumlocution.  For  instance,  we  must  say  "  Mrs. 
Doctor  Jones "  or  "  Miss  Doctor  Jones,"  <fcc.  Then  to  avoid 
this,  why  not  employ  the  prefix  "  Doctress,"  or  its  abbreviation 
D™  ?  The  distinction  of  sex  by  a  difference  of  termination  has 
the  merit  of  being  both  elegant  and  convenient.  We  say  actor 
and  actress^  emperor  and  empress^  and  why  not  Doctor  and 
Doctress?  Some  female  physicians,  we  understand,  object  to 
the  title  of  **  Doctress "  because  they  think  it  not  so  dignified 
nor  so  indicative  of  intellectual  acquirements  as  is  that  of 
"Doctor."  In  this,  however,  they  are  wrong.  Both  words 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  both  originate  from  the  same 
parent  stem.  And  they  are  equally  dignified,  equally  respect- 
able, and  equally  indicative  of  learning  and  skill.  And  as  the 
title  of  "  Doctress  "  explains  the  rank  as  well  as  the  sex,  the 
woman  as  well  as  her  calling,  we  commend  it  to  female  physi- 
cians as  being  eminently  distinctive,  convenient,  and  appropriate. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance  as  a  Disease. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1868,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  the  medical, 
social,  and  civil  aspects  of  intoxication  from  alcohol  and  opium, 
and  our  duty  as  physicians  in  the  premises. 

The  report  of  that  committee  was  read  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  June,  1869,  and  has  since  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  placed  on  our  table. 

The  committee  range  those  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  excess 
in  three  classes.  1st,  The  occasional  drinker,  2d,  The  periodical 
drinker,  and  3d,  The  habitual  drinker.  They  regard  drunken- 
ness as  a  medical  and  physiological  question  which  should  be 
studied  as  any  other  medical  question.  They  think  that  the 
tendency  to  seek  artificial  stimulation  is  inherent  in  mankind, 
and  support  this  position  by  the  argument,  that  in  every  soil 
and  climate  there  is  some  product  from  which  man  can  extract 
an  intoxicating  ingredient ;  and  that  there  is  no  people  who  do 
not  manufacture  alcoholic  liquors  from  the  growth  of  their  fields. 
The  drunkard  they  regard  as  an  object  of  sympathy  and  of  pity, 
and  they  express  in  strong  terms  their  opposition  to  the  harsh 
treatment  he  usually  receives.  They  maintain  that  the  duty 
of  physicians,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  drunkard,  is,  to  influence 
the  public  mind  as  far  as  possible  in  his  favor  so  that,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  nuisance  and  a  burden,  instead  of  being 
arrested,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  he  maybe  gently  dealt  with  and 
not  be  deprived  of  sympathy  and  assistance.  They  think  it 
extremely  unjust  that  public  sentiment  should  be  so  bitter 
against  the  consumer  of  alcohol,  and  should  pass  over  so  lightly 
the  consumer  of  opium.  The  excesses  of  both  are  equally 
culpable. 

They  recommend  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  those  addicted 
to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  opium,  the  establishment,  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  a  like  kind  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  and  maintain  that  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  patients  and  even  ninety  per  cent,  of 
opium  patients,  in  such  institutions,  may  again  return  to  society, 
cured  of  their  disease,  and  capable  of  attending  to  all  the  affairs 
of  life. 
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The  report  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest,  and  its  pub- 
lication, we  think,  will  do  goocL  It  will  awaken  attention  to  a 
class  of  men  that  has  been  too  harshly  dealt  with,  and  too  often 
neglected. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

National  Intoxicants. 

The  production  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  restricted  to  no 
country  or  clime  ;  and  every  nation  has  its  favorite  intoxicant. 

Whiskey  and  brandy  are  the  intoxicants  of  Ireland,  Scotland 
Russia,  and  America ;  ale  and  beer,  of  England,  Egypt,  Germany 
and  Japan ;  wine,  of  Italy  and  France ;  tuka,  of  Kamschatka 
pulque,  of  Mexico  ;  betil,  of  Polynesia ;  bouza,  of  Nubia ;  arrack 
of  Africa  and  Hindostan ;  opium  and  shamshu,  of  China  and  Tur 
key ;  bangue  and  hashish,  of  Arabia  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
coca  leaves,  of  Pern  ;  palm  leaves,  of  the  palm  countries ;  hyos 
cyamus,  of  Syria ;  and  rue,  of  the  Crimean  valley.  In  more  re 
cent  time,  ether  and  chloroform  have  been  used  as  intoxicants 
among  nations  priding  themselves  on  their  civilization. 


Guy's  Hospital, 

This  celebrated  hospital  took  its  name  from  its  founder, 
Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  of  London.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1720  and  1*725,  and  has  consequently  been  in  operation 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  It  cost  £19,000,  or  about 
$95,000;  and  has  an  endowment  of  £220,000  —  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  Its  founder,  we  are  told,  was  successful  in 
business,  and  being  unmarried  and  penurious,  soon  became  rich. 
Late  in  life  he  agreed  to  marry  his  housemaid ;  but  on  account  of 
some  indiscretion  on  her  part,  he  broke  off  the  match,  and  re- 
solved to  expend  his  money  in  the  erection  of  hospitals. 

In  1707,  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards  in  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  and  gave  to  it  a  yearly  donation  of  $500  for  eleven 
years.  Afterward  he  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  the  beautiful 
gate  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  and  the  large  houses  on  each  side 
of  it.  At  Tarn  worth,  also,  he  erected  and  endowed  an  almshouse 
and  library ;  and  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  $2,000  to  Christ's 
Hospital. 
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Antidote  to  Nicotine. 

M.  Abmakd,  a  French  savant,  has  discovered  an  antidote  to 
nicotine.  The  antidote  is  nothing  else  than  common  watercress. 
He  claims  that  the  watercress  destroys  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  nicotine,  without,  however,  altering,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  aroma  of  the  tobacco.  He  has  been  experimenting 
for  a  number  of  years,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  is  satisfied  he 
has  discovered  a  sure  antidote ;  and  has  so  announced  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Science.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to 
smokers  and  chewers ;  for  tobacco  leaves,  before  they  are  folded 
into  cigars,  or  pressed  into  plugs,  might,  we  presume,  be  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  watercress,  and  thus  be  effectually  divested  of 
their  noxious  properties. 


Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 

York, 

Will  be  held  at  Albany,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  26th 
and  27th  of  January,  1870. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Eclectic  Physicians  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  especially 
auxiliary  societies,  are  solicited  and  respectfully  urged  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  secure  a  large  attendance.  From  past  ob- 
servation and  experience  we  are  enabled  to  declare,  that  the 
influence  of  a  large  gathering  is  most  beneficial  to  our  Society 
and  the  professional  standing  of  our  members. 

Gentlemen  from  other  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

ALEXANDER  WILDER,  President. 
Wm.  W.  Hadley,  Secretary. 


Comins'  Household  Physician. 

* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  that  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  to  be  under  the  editorial 
management  of  J.  M.  Comins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College ;  its  object,  "  to  guide  the  members  of  every  household 
in  the  laws  of  life,  physical  science,  and  intellectual  culture." 
It  is  to  contain  thirty-two  pages,  and  to  have  as  contributors 
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some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the  country.  The  first  number  will 
be  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870.  Terms,  $1.50  per  year. 
We  wish  unbounded  success  to  the  enterprise,  and  hope  it  will 
be  profitable  to  the  publisher  and  productive  of  good  to  man- 
kind. 


Practical  Results  Among  the  People  of  the  System  of  Teaching  and 

Practice  of  Medicine  Known  as  Heroic. 

The  practice  of  Medicine  as  taugbt  in  the  schools  and  recom- 
mended by  the  leading  allopathic  practitioners,  and  which  is  illus- 
trated most  effectively  by  the  following  favorite  precepts  of  three 
of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  Heroic  School-^"  Calomel 
and  Jalap  "  (Dr.  Rash),  "  Calomel,  Aloes,  and  Rhubarb  "  (Dr. 
Cook),  "  Bleeding,  Blistering,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  general  re- 
duction of  the  Vital  Energies  "  (Dr.  Eberle), — has  undoubtedly 
been  the  direct  means  of  the  introduction  of  popular  medicines. 
The  admitted  fact  that  disease  was  becoming  universal  under  the 
influence  of  such  pernicious  medication  created  a  growing  feeling 
of  distrust  and  alarm.  The  repeated  statement  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians,  that  medicine  was  experimental  rather 
than  settled,  in  principle  and  practice  (a  doctrine  which  I 
have  never  admitted),  still  farther  tended  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  a  people,  accustomed  to  form  opin- 
ions for  themselves,  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  if  medi- 
cine, according  to  this  fallacious  teaching,  was  guess-work  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  physicians,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  medicines  for  various  diseases  prepared  according  to 
prescriptions  that  had  proved  efficacious  and  sold  as  goods  in 
the  market,  and  thus  enable  patients  to  do  their  own  guessing. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  real  history  of  the  rapid  growth  into 
favor  of  the  whole  system  of  advertised  popular  medicines.  The 
formula?  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  have  been  used,  and 
latterly  the  successful  new  remedies  have  been  seized  upon  and 
brought  into  use  by  these  enterprising  and  sagacious  manufac- 
turers, to  the  exclusion  of  the  death-dealing  drugs  of  "  Old 
Physic."  Less  than  a  dozen  men  we  could  name,  have,  by  their 
enterprise,  energy,  and  intelligence,  made  fortunes  out  of  a  busi- 
ness which  has  grown  from  this  baleful  practice  of  the  Old  School, 
and  the  distrust  and  dread  it  has  inspired  among  the  people. 
These  men  have  realized  more  money  than  the  united  fees  of  the 
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whole  profession  during  the  past  ten  years.  These  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  and  it  is  our  business  to 
deal  with  facts.  By  this  means,  many  of  the  best  prescriptions 
and  remedies  have  come  into  popular  use,  especially  through  the 
South  and  West.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  old-school  profession  that 
the  people  have  learned  to  distrust  and  to  turn  away  from  its 
pretensions  and  practice,  and  to  seek  for  health-giving  remedies 
from  among  those  made  popular. 

Among  the  more  recent  efforts  to  introduce  popularly  some 
of  the  new  remedies,  we  notice  a  new  preparation  compounded 
by  J.  J.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  is  furnished  to 
the  profession  and  the  public  in  any  desired  quantity  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Twenty  gallons  of  it  have  been  furnished  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  as  a  gift  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

We  recently  examined  his  Laboratory,  and  became  folly  sat- 
isfied that  all  his  work  is  done  in  the  best  manner,  by  the  most  im- 
proved processes,  and  from  the  best  materials,  giving  as  a  result  a 
medicine  meriting  the  confidence  of  the  practitioners  and  the  public. 

He  claims  for  this  new  preparation  the  following  properties : — 
Alterative,  Tonic,  Diuretic,  Nervine,  and  Aperient.  It  is  made  in 
the  form  of  syrup.  The  formula  is  as  follows : — Koskoo  Mexicana 
[Mexican  Ivy],  Scrofularia  Nodosa  [Figwort],  Alnus  Serrulata 
[Tag  Alder],  Leptandra  Virginica  [Black  Root],  Ptelia  Trifoliata 
[Wafer  Ash]  equal  parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  combina- 
tion of  vegetable  remedies  has  been  made,  and  the  medicine 
has  already  secured  a  popular  recognition,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States.  Any  body  can  make  this  preparation  who 
prefers  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  purchase  it  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  as 
it  is  neither  patented  nor  copyrighted,  but  is  known  by  a  simple 
trade-mark  "  Koskoo,"  named  after  the  first  article  in  the  for- 
mula. R.  S.  N. 


»  i^— m 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sixth  Session  op  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  op  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  evening  the  12th  of  October,  1869,  in 
the  Cooper  Institute,  by  J.  M.  F.  Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology,  &c,  <fcc. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Class : — The  duty  of 
welcoming  you  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York, 
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has  been  assigned  to  me.  While  ambition  might  have  prompted 
me  to  aspire  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  yet  consideration 
tor  your  enjoyment  as  well  as  my  own,  makes  me  regret  that  it 
did  not  devolve  upon  some  of  my  more  gifted  colleagues. 

My  brethren  of  the  ^Faculty,  whose  representative  I  am  on 
this  occasion,  request  me  to  bid  you  welcome  to  our  halls.  In 
their  name,  therefore,  I  greet  you  as  students  of  medicine — as 
entered  apprentices  to  a  great  and  honorable  profession. 

The  history  of  the  Institution  which  is  to  be  your  Alma  Mater 
will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  most  of  you.  Allow  me  to 
sketch  it  briefly. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  was  chartered  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1865.  The  establishment  of  this  College  was 
the  result  of  many  years  of  conviction  and  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  few  individuals  deeply  interested  in  medical  reform.  The 
gentlemen  alluded  to  believing  that  the  time  had  come  when  an 
Eclectic  school  of  medicine  should  be  founded  in  the  metropolis 
of  America,  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  New  York,and  obtained 
from  that  body  a  most  liberal  charter.  In  due  time  the  Trustees 
named  in  that  charter  met  and  organized,  and  secured  professors 
for  the  various  chairs :  and  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1866, 
the  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered.  Our  College,  in  the 
three  years  of  her  existence,  has  sent  forth  forty-seven  graduates, 
well  qualified  to  combat  disease  and  thoroughly  skilled  as  to  its 
cause  and  treatment. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 
York  is,  that  she  admits  to  her  classes,  upon  equal  terms,  both 
males  and  females.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  making  this  pro- 
vision, did  not  consider  that  they  were  granting  to  woman  a  boon, 
but  simply  a  right  of  which  she  has  been  long  and  unjustly  de- 
prived. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  is  particularly  fortunate  in  her 
Board  of  Trustees.  They  are  energetic,  earnest  men,  and  keenly  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  medical  reform.  In  this  cause  they  are 
warmly  enlisted,  and  to  sustain  and  promote  it  they  spare  no  pains. 
Whatever  is  required  for  instruction  or  discipline  they  cheerfully 
afford.  With  such  men  at  her  head  it  was  simply  impossible  that 
our  College  could  fail.  With  such  men  to  support  her,  her  success 
was  assured.  And  to-day  she  stands  forth  to  the  world  proud  of 
her  position,  and  strong  in  the-  consciousness  that  there  is  a  bright 
future  before  her.  She  is  the  exponent  of  a  public  sentiment  which 
is  every  day  becoming  stronger,  and  she  is  destined  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  medical  education  not  only  of  this  State, 
but  also  of  the  whole  country.  Every  year  her  influence  is  ex- 
tending ;  every  year  she  is  becoming  better  and  more  widely 
known.  Her  watchword  is  "  Omcard  ;  "  her  motto  is  "  Progress^ 
If  her  graduates  hitherto  have  been  few,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  only  who  are  worthy  and  well  qualified,  can  receive 
her  diploma.     If  her  classes  in  the  past  have  been  comparatively 
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small,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  her  the  past  was  the 
day  of  small  things.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  largest 
streams  have  their  beginning  in  small  fountains  ;  that  the  bright- 
ness of  noonday  is  preceded  by  the  streak  of  dawn,  and  that  the 
giant  oak  of  the  forest  has  its  origin  in  the  germ  of  a  single  seed. 

The  system  of  medicine  taught  in  our  College  is  known  as 
Eclecticism.  "  But,"  you  may  ask,  "  What  is  Eclecticism  ?  how 
did  it  originate,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  other  systems  of 
medicine  ?  "  Eclecticism  does  not  claim  to  be  a  perfect  system 
of  science  like  mathematics,  which  embraces  a  certain  number  of 
truths  that  can  neither  be  modified  nor  increased.  It  is  not  a 
systematic  routine  of  practice  which  may  be  learned  like  the 
alphabet  and  adhered  to  forever.  It  is  not  a  special  theory  of 
mediciue,  based  upon  one  principle  and  requiring  absolute  unifor- 
mity of  doctrine  in  its  followers.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  fixed  or 
finished  system,  but  a  system  liberal  and  progressive,  permitting 
its  votaries  the  largest  liberty  to  choose,  permitting  the  adoption 
of  whatever  principles  of  treatment  may  be  deemed  most  appro- 
priate, and  denying  the  right  of  any  society  or  of  any  college  to 
dictate  a  medical  creed  or  prescribe  a  special  routine  of  practice. 
It  recognizes  the  allopathic  principle  "  contraria  contrariis  curan- 
tnr  '*  and  rejects  not  the  Homoeopathic  principle  "  similia  simili- 
bus  curantur?'1  In  both  it  discovers  truth  and  accepts  it.  While 
it  teaches  that  constipation  is  relieved  by  cathartics,  and  weakness 
by  tonics,  that  warmth  and  circulation  are  restored  by  stim- 
ulants, and  that  muscular  contraction  is  overcome  by  antispasmod- 
ics, it  teaches,  likewise,  that  the  nauseated  stomach  is  sometimes 
quieted  by  emetics,  that  diarrhoea  is  frequently  relieved  by  cathar- 
tics, that  a  burned  surface  is  often  soothed  by  holding  it  near  the 
fire,  and  that  a  frost-bitten  finger  or  toe  is  most  successfully 
treated  by  being  rubbed  with  snow  or  ice. 

Eclecticism  is  in  its  very  essence  opposed  to  all  bigotry  and 
sectarianism.  It  is  liberal  in  tone  and  sentiment,  and  would  sup- 
press every  kind  of  medical  intolerance.  Catholic  in  spirit,  it 
claims  for  itself  and  allows  to  others  the  largest  liberty.  It  re- 
jects no  remedy  because  it  comes  from  a  particular  school,  and  it 
cheerfully  adopts  all  therapeutic  improvements  from  whatever 
source  they  are  derived. 

Eclecticism,  in  its  origin  and  remedies,  is  purely  American. 
It  is  the  protest  of  American  common-sense  against  traditional 
medical  dogmas  and  antiquated  medical  theories.  The  blunders 
of  medical  practitioners  could  not  escape  American  observation. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  blunders  be- 
gan to  attract  unusual  attention.  Men  were  disgusted  with  the 
remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  and,  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode,  as  well  as  with  the  result,  of  medical  practice,  they 
looked  eagerlv  for  something  better.  And  there  was  dissatisfac- 
tion  in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it.  Physicians  themselves 
longed  for  improvement,  and  began  to  disregard  the  extravagant 
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theories  they  had  learned  in  the  schools.  It  was  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  this  longing  found  utterance,  but  by-and-by  it 
wedded  itself  to  speech.  A  few  bold  spirits,  as  Beach  in  the  east, 
and  Morrow  in  the  west,  began  openly  to  oppose  and  denounce 
the  errors  of  the  old  school.  They  knew  that  the  prevailing 
mode  of  practice  was  wrong.  By  experience  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  practice  of  blood-letting,  for  example,  was  un- 
necessary, unscientific,  and  unsafe;  and  they  watched  with  horror 
the  murderous  ravages  of  certain  poisonous  drugs  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  They  felt  there  was  a  more  excellent  way 
and  they  desired  to  know  it.  They  determined  upon  an  exodus 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  They  resolved  to  break  through 
the  rules  that  cramped  and  degraded  them  both  as  physicians 
and  as  men.  They  insisted  on  reform,  and  bent  every  energy  to 
change  the  philosophy  and  ameliorate  the  practice  of  medicine. 
They  went  earnestly  and  vigorously  to  work  and  organized  a 
systematic  movement  for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  errors.  They  exposed  these  errors  and  abuses,  and  es- 
tablished schools  for  the  promulgation  of  true  medical  theories, 
and  a  correct  medical  practice.  The  first  reform  school,  was  es- 
tablished at  Worthington,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1830.  This  was 
successful  for  a  time,  but  being  soon  discontinued,  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1845,  that  a  perfect  organization  upon  a  permanent  basis 
was  effected.  In  that  year,  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati  was  organized  under  a  liberal  charter  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio.  It  was  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Cincinnati 
school  (I  may  say  in  passing,)  that  the  system  of  medicine  taught 
by  reformers  first  took  the  name  of  Eclecticism.  Not  long 
afterward,  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  school  was  organized,  and 
since  then,  various  other  schools  have  from  time  to  time  been 
established. 

In  all  these  schools,  the  Eclectic  svstem  of  medicine  has 
been  carefully  and  thoroughly  taught.  This  system,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  governed  by  the  leading  idea  of  selecting  from  any 
and  every  source,  whatever  remedies  and  modes  of  practice  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  worthy  of  adoption.  This  system  has 
its  basis  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  It  carefully  studies  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  system,  and  enjoins  upon  patients  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  health.  "It  seeks,"  says  Dr.  Allen,  "to 
nourish  patients  and  not  to  starve  them,  to  restore  the  normal 
functions  and  not  to  depress  them,  to  sustain  the  strength  and 
not  to  exhaust  it."  It  labors  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  vital 
forces  of  the  constitution,  and  rejects  all  agents  that  interfere 
with  healthy  functional  action. 

It  discards  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  other  mineral 
poisons,  and  contends  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the 
materia  medica.  These  agents,  when  taken  into  the  system,  can- 
not be  fully  eliminated  therefrom.  They  remain  in  it,  injuring 
the  constitution,  and  rendering  the  patient  an  invalid  for  life. 
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To  take  the  place  of  these  agents,  Eclecticism  has  sought  for,  and 
discovered  others  which,  being  equally  efficacious,  are  yet  perfectly 
harmless. — Eclecticism  rejects  blood-letting,  because  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  constitution,  and  often  dangerous  to  life.  Bleeding 
produces  a  special  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It 
removes  the  elements  upon  which  health  and  vigor  depend,  with- 
out, however,  removing  those  morbid  matters  which  are  the 
cause  of  disease.  The  health-giving  elements  of  the  blood  are 
the  globules,  and  their  abundance  or  scarcity  is  a  criterion  of  the 
vital  force  of  the  constitution.  As  their  proportion  increases, 
energy  and  activity  increase,  and  as  it  diminishes,  energy  and 
activity  decline.  Bleeding  has  the  effect  of  deteriorating  the 
blood.  After  bleeding,  it  is  found  to  be  more  serous  and  less 
globulous.  It  has  gained  inflammatory  elements,  but  has  lost 
those  that  give  vitality  and  vigor. 

Eclecticism  teaches,  therefore,  that  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
practised.  She  contends  that  the  physician  when  he  takes  blood 
from  a  patient,  instead  of  cooperating  with  nature  against  disease, 
is  actually  in  league  with  disease  against  nature.  His  duty  is  to 
expel  the  morbific  materials,  but  instead  of  that  he  drives  out  the 
life-giving  elements.  He  actually  enters  the  citadel  of  life,  and 
having  turned  out  the  garrison  that  defends  it,  hands  it  over  to 
the  enemy. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  the  Eclectic  system  of 
medicine.  Has  their  advocacy  been  the  means  of  accomplishing 
any  good  ?  Yes,  verily  ;  of  much  good.  It  has  sent  the  lancet 
to  rust  in  its  etui.  It  has  forced  many  poisonous  drugs  into  dis- 
use. It  has  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  medical  men  of  all 
schools.  It  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  patient.  It  has  thorough- 
ly revolutionized  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  It  has  developed 
almost  a  new  class  of  remedial  agents,  and  has  introduced  into 
the  Materia  Medica  the  indigenous  plants  of  America. 

All  this  has  Eclecticism  accomplished,  and  accomplished,  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  .formidable  opposition.  The  enemies  of 
progress  have  denounced  both  her  and  her  followers  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  and  have  heaped  upon  them  the  most  unspar- 
ing abuse.  They  have  tried  to  annihilate  her,  by  denunciation,  by 
ostracism,  and  even  by  legislation.  They  have  left  nothing  un- 
done that  could  in  any  way  stem  the  tide  of  progress  or  stay  the 
course  of  reform.  But  they  have  failed,  and  Eclecticism  has  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  to-day  than  ever 
before.  And  thus  will  it  ever  be,  if  her  followers  are  only  true  to 
themselves  and  true  to  each  other.  The  opposition  of  foes  will 
but  give  her  additional  strength.  Her  course  will  be  onward 
and  forward  ;  and  she  will  possess  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  the 
freshness  of  youth  even  when  her  enemies  shall  have  sunk  in  the 
calm  of  exhaustion  and  their  howls  of  opposition  shall  have  been 
hushed  into  everlasting  silence. 

In  commencing  your  studies,  you  will  naturally  inquire  as  to 
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the  course  to  be  pursued.  Before  I  answer  that  inquiry,  allow 
me  to  allude  briefly  to  medicine  as  a  whole.  Medicine  is  usually 
regarded  both  as  a  science  and  an  art.  In  strictness,  however, 
it  is  not,  and  can  never  be  a  science.  It  is  an  art  strengthened, 
and,  if  you  please,  fed  by  science,  but  by  no  means  a  science  in 
itself.  Science  is  certain,  positive,  and  precise ;  art  is  doubtful, 
variable,  and  limited.  "  Science  is  knowledge,  and  submits  to  no 
ignorance ;  but  art  is  ignorant  of  much.*'  If  medicine  were  a 
science,  we  might  hope  to  reduce  it  to  Algebraic  formulas,  in 
which  the  disease  and  the  remedy  would  represent  one  side  of 
the  equation,  and  health  the  other.  In  medicine  you  must  not 
expect  mathematical  exactness  and  certainty :  if  you  do,  let  me 
tell  you  in  advance,  you  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  Medi- 
cine is  a  power,  faculty,  or  qualification  to  be  acquired,  not  a 
mere  lesson  to  be  learned.  It  is  to  be  acquired  not  by  the  hard 
and  unyielding  formulas  of  science,  but  by  extensive  clinical  ex- 
perience and  by  long  and  patient  observation.  Then  think  of 
medicine,  not  as  the  science,  but  rather  as  the  great  art  of 
healing. 

In  pursuing  your  course,  you  will  have  many  branches  to  call 
for  simultaneous  attention.  But  remember,  that  in  a  substantial 
medical  education  anatomy  comes  first.  It  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  superstructure  is  built.  Do  not  imagine,  as  some 
students  have  done,  that  from  plates  and  drawings,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  this  important  branch  can  be  obtained.  Anatomy 
can  be  thoroughly  learned  only  in  the  dissecting  room.  That  is 
the  place  to  study  it.  There,  and  nowhere  else,  can .  you  accu- 
rately ascertain-  the  exact  location  of  the  various  parts  and 
tissues  of  the  body.  Then  go  to  that  room  armed  with  ready 
forceps,  sharpened  scalpel,  and  hooked  tenaculum ;  ply  those  in- 
struments patiently,  diligently,  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid. 
Remember  that  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  are  those  who 
have  spent  most  time  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  who  have  most 
thoroughly  mastered  the  details  of  anatomy.  Your  teacher  in 
this  branch  is  known  among  his  colleagues  as  the  synonym  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.  He  will  teach  you  all  that  is  to  be 
learned.  No  vessel,  no  nerve,  no  foramen,  escapes  him.  He 
knows  them  all,  and  will  make  you  know  them  if  you  are  only 
attentive. 

Next  in  the  line  of  your  studies  is  Surgery.  The  importance 
of  this  department  needs  hardly  be  dwelt  upon.  "  To  master  the 
subjeot  so  as  to  acquit  yourselves  with  credit  to  the  profession, 
and  with  justice  to  your  patients,  will  require  careful  study,  as 
well  as  close  attention  to  your  lectures.'1  Your  teacher  of 
surgery  is  no  novice  in  the  art.  Devoted  to  his  profession,  he 
has  given  to  it  the  best  years  of  his  life.  By  his  superior  skill 
and  by  his  success  he  has  won  for  himself  a  name  that  is  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  a  position  as 
one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  America.  Your  instruction  in 
this  branch  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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Another  department  is  that  of  Materia  Medica.  The  labor 
imposed  upon  you  in  this  branch  will  be  very  arduous.  You 
will  be  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  every  remedial  agent  employed  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  This  will  require  much  time  and  study,  much 
diligence  and  patience  of  investigation  and  research.  To  aid  you, 
however,  you  will  have  the  instruction  of  one  who  is  a  veteran  in 
the  profession,  who  fully  understands  his  duty,  and  who  spares 
no  pains  so  as  to  conscientiously  discharge  it.  His  large  expe- 
rience makes  him  an  efficient  instructor,  and  under  his  tuition 
your  labor  will  be  materially  lightened. 

Another  branch  is  Obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  In  this  department,  the  physiological,  pathological, 
mechanical,  and  surgical  phenomena  of  labor  will  be  demonstrated 
to  you,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  minutely  ex- 
plained. Your  teacher  in  this  branch  is  deeply  read  in  the 
literature  of  his  department,  and  is  a  most  thorough  and  most 
efficient  instructor.  He  labors  indefatigably  for  the  benefit  of 
his  pupils,  and  spares  no  efforts  to  smooth  their  pathway  and 
facilitate  their  progress.  If,  at  the  termination  of  your  collegiate 
career,  you  are  not  fully  prepared  on  this  branch,  the  fault  will 
be  yours  and  not  his. 

Another  department  is  that  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  of  your 
studies  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  you  have  engaged  in 
practice.  Your  instructor  in  Chemistry  is  a  man  who  enjoys  a 
most  enviable  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  scienti- 
fic attainments  are  almost  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  they  are 
in  America.  As  a  Chemist,  and  as  a  teacher  of  Chemistry,  he 
has,  perhaps,  no  superior. 

Then  comes  Physiology. — This  department  of  modern  medi- 
cine will  also  demand  a  large  share  of  your  attention.  The  laws 
of  life  involve  great  and  important  relations  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  in  this  department  you  will  have 
the  benefit  of  an  occasional  lecture  from  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan, 
who,  you  need  scarcely  be  told,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
physiologists  in  Europe  or  America,  and  an  occasional  lecture 
from  Dr.  Wilder,  the  learned  President  of  tne  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, whose  gifted  pen  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  reform. 
The  intellectual  treats  which  these  gentlemen  will,  from  time  to 
time,  afford  you,  will  have  the  effect,  I  trust,  of  keeping  you  in 
good  humor,  and  of  making  you  forget  the  imperfections  and 
short-comings  of  the  incumbent  of  the  Physiological  Chair. 

Last  of  all  come  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. — 
As  Anatomy  is  the  foundation,  so  Principles  and  Practice  are  the 
cap-3tone  of  your  education.  In  this  department  concentrates 
all  the  knowledge  you  will  acquire  in  all  other  departments. 
"  Your  labors  therein  will  be  arduous,  and  your  powers  will  be 
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taxed  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  capacity.  Your  researches 
will  extend  into  Allopathy,  Homoeopathy,  and  Hydropathy — into 
every  branch  of  the  profession  that  promises  accession  to  your 
stock  of  knowledge."  Your  pathway  will  be  rough,  but  you 
will  have  a  gentle  and  efficient  guide  to  lead  the  way.  Your 
teacher  is  a  man  of  large  experience  and  is  deeply  learned  in 
medical  lore.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  his 
pupils,  and  as  he  ascends  with  them  the  hill  of  science ;  he  makes 
them  forget,  by  kind  and  cheering  words,  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  way. 

To  these  several  professors  I  now  commend  you,  sincerely 
trusting  that  your  relations  with  them  will  ever  be  harmonious. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  however,  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  profession  you  have  chosen :  It  is  one  in  which  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  much  good ;  one  in  which  you  may  cul- 
tivate the  higher  powers  of  your  nature  and  the  finer  feelings  of 
your  souls.  You  will  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  suffer- 
ing, with  deformity,  and  loathsomeness.  You  will  witness  the 
agony  of  those  who  writhe  in  physical  pain,  and  the  anguish  of 
those  who  are  bereaved.  You  will  hear  the  wail  of  the  widow 
and  the  cry  of  the  orphan,  when  they  see  that,  in  spite  of  the 
physician's  skill,  the  life-tide  is  ebbing  from  husband  and  father. 
They  will  appeal  to  you  for  help,  and  they  will  appeal  to  you 
for  counsel  and  comfort.  Cold  must  be  the  heart  that  such 
appeals  will  not  melt ;  callous  the  man  who  can  hear  them  with- 
out emotion.  Such  scenes  as  those  with  which  the  physician's 
life  makes  him  familiar,  painful  though  they  be,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  chasten  his  mind,  to  purify  his  heart,  and  make  him  a 
humbler  and  better  man. 

The  profession  of  your  choice  is  an  honorable  and  useful  one  ; 
and  in  unselfishness  it  compares  favorably  with  any  other.  Its 
nobleness  is  well  described  in  a  stanza  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
poem  of  the  u  Two  Armies :" 

"  Along  our  front  no  sabres  shine, 
No  blood-red  pennons  wave ; 
Our  banner  bears  the  single  line, 
Our  duty  is  to  save.11 

In  preparing  fdr  your  profession,  you  will  doubtless  be  often 
puzzled  by  the  conflicting  theories  of  distinguished  authors. 
From  those  conflicting  theories  try  and  glean  the  truth.  Let 
your  intellects  be  crucibles  for  the  distillation  and  refinement  of 
truth.  Let  the  object  of  your  daily  search  be  truth.  Truth  is 
the  pearl  of  great  price.  Truth  is  the  one  thing  to  be  sought 
after,  the  one  thing  to  be  prized,  the  one  thing  to  be  possessed. 
Under  the  banner  of  truth  enlist  yourselves.  Cling  to  that  ban- 
ner through  evil  report  and  through  good  report — through  pros- 
perity and  adversity.  Bear  it  boldly  aloft,  and  fear  not  that  it 
will  ever  blanch  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  rend  with  the  blasts  of 
the  storm. 
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Hydrostatic  Compress. — A  very  useful  and  ingenious  ap- 
pliance is  "Potter's  Hydrostatic  Compress,"  and  one  which 
fulfils  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  circular  caoutchouc 
bag,  which  by  means  of  a  tube  may  be  connected  with,  or  de- 
tached from,  a  metal  reservoir.  The  bag,  in  a  collapsed  con- 
dition, being  placed  in  any  desired  position — under  an  addition- 
al bandage,  where  pressure  is  wanted  on  the  uterus  after 
delivery ;  beneath  the  patient's  body  or  head  in  cases  where 
cold,  heat,  or  merely  an  elastic  cushion  is  needed — the  reservoir 
is  raised,  and  its  contents  distend  the  bag  with  a  degree  of  force 
proportioned  to  its  elevation.  Either  heat  or  cold  may  thus  be 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  application  withdrawn 
and  renewed  without  moving  the  patient  or  disturbing  the  bed- 
clothes. In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  bag  may  be  filled 
and  suspended,  and,  by  means  of  different  nozzles  adapted  to  the 
tube,  rectal  or  vaginal  injections,  or  even  the  too-fashionable 
nasal  douche,  may  be  conveniently  administered. — Med.  Gazette. 

Good  Thing  for  Doctors. — There  are  few  persons  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
driving  up  and  down  a  street  on  a  dark  night,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  probably  stupid  and  possibly  surly  coachman  in  search  of 
an  invisible  door-number.  A  French  chemist,  struck  by  the  un- 
pleasantness attendant  on  these  nocturnal  explorations,  has  in- 
vented a  method  of  rendering  the  numbers  of  nouses  and  names 
of  shops  as  easily  visible  by  night  as  by  day.  It  consists  in 
rubbing  the  figures  and  letters  with  a  certain  phosphoric  paste, 
which,  though  not  discernible  in  the  day-light,  will  in  the  dark 
shine  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  application  would  only  re- 
quire renewing  about  once  a  month,  and  involves  a  very  trifling 
expense.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the 
desirability  of  adopting  this  proposal.  Certainly  a  row  of  houses 
numbered  in  characters  01  fire  would  present  a  curious  and 
striking  coup  d'ceii. 

Curious  Property  of  Tellurium. — The  salts  of  tellurium 
have  the  property  of  imparting  to  thq  perspiration  a  most  of- 
fensive odor.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Bunsen,  who  experimented  on 
his  own  person,  was  compelled  to  absent  himself  from  society 
for  four  weeks  on  this  account.  It  is  surmised  that  tellurium 
will  never  be  extensively  used  as  a  medicine. — Pacific  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

Testimonial  to  Prof.  Syme. — The  former  pupils  of  Mr. 
Syme  will  raise  a  testimonial  to  this  distinguished  teacher  and 
surgeon.  The  names  should  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Murchison, 
of  London.  Probably  it  will  be  in  the  shape  of  a  marble  bust 
and  a  surgical  scholarship. 

The  Composition  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  of  Meat. — 
One  hundred  pounds  of  meat  from  the  butcher  contain,  on  the 
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average,   21$  lbs.  bones,  11$  lbs.  fat,  50*9  lbs.  water,  2*2  lbs. 
soluble  extract,  and  13 '9  lbs.  albumen  and  fibrin. 

Phagedena  Arrested  by  Electricity. — Professor  Sch  wan- 
da  (Lond.  Med.  Mirror)  brought  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Vienna,  in  January  last,  two  cases  in  which  the  usual  remedies 
failed  to  arrest  phagedena.  The  constant  current  was  then 
used,  and  the  chancres  healed  in  a  short  time.  The  Professor 
does  not  venture  to  explain  the  modus  operandi,  but  thinks  that 
unspecific  phagedenic  ulcerations  would  be  equally  benefited. 

Venereal  Cases  Treated  in  the  London  Hospitals. — 
At  three  London  hospitals — viz.,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and 
the  Royal  Free — the  venereal  cases  actually  enumerated  as  treat- 
ed reach  to  the  yearly  number  of  73,700 :  while  at  King's  Col- 
lege, University  College,  St.  Mary's,  Westminister,  London  and 
Middlesex  Hospitals,  sufferers  from  one  form  or  other  of  venere- 
al disease  form  20  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  out-patients  daily  seen. 
— Lond.  Med.  Mirror. 

"  Salivary  Glands  under  Emotion. — In  an  interesting 
article  on  the  mode  of  conducting  criminal  trials  in  France,  M. 
Maxime  Ducamp,  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner 
into  court,  observes — *  It  is  rare  that  the  accused,  who  has  had 
long  days  of  solitude  and  reflection  to  prepare  himself  for  this 
terrible  ordeal,  does  not  put  on  a  good  countenance.  But  a 
physical  phenomenon  wrhich  is  invariably  produced  indicates  to 
the  experienced  eye  the  strength  of  the  sensations  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  master.  All  depressing  emotion  acts  directly 
on  the  salivary  glands,  diminishing  a  portion  of  their  secretion. 
Hence  it  induces  a  constantly  repeated  motion  of  deglutition 
which  may  be  followed  on  the  neck  of  the  accused  by  the  per- 
petual to-and-fro  movement  of  the  pomum  Adami.  This  bone, 
incessantly  descending  and  reascending,  seeming  as  if  making 
an  eiibrt  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  words,  is  sometimes  so 
violently  agitated  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  seized  with  con- 
vulsions.' " — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 

Carbolic  Acid  in  Dissecting  Wounds  and  Pustules. — 
Dr.  C.  F.  J.  Lehlbach  says — Transactions  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of 
New  Jersey  (Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter) — "  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  unconsciously  scratching  different  parts  of  my  hands  during 
a  postmortem  examination.  In  two  days  not  less  than  seven 
dissecting  pustules  appeared  on  both  hands.  After  having  used 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia,  etc.,  without  benefit,  until  the  glands 
in  the  axilla  became  painful  and  swollen,  I  resorted  to  carbolic 
acid.  The  postules  ceased  to  spread,  dried  up,  the  inflammatory 
areola  disappeared, — that  was  the  end.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
same  thing  occurred  again.  The  pustules  of  two  days'  growth 
were  touched  with  carbolic  acid  once, — that  was  the  last  of 
them." 
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Statistics  op  Medical  Students. — Mr.  Paget  has  been 
gathering  gome  statistics  as  to  the  careers  of  medical  students. 
He  has  collected  particulars  of  1,000  students,  and  'finds  that 
"  23  achieved  distinguished  success,  66  considerable  success,  507 
fair  success,  and  124  very  limited  success;  56  failed  entirely,  96 
left  the  profession,  87  died  within  twelve  years  of  commencing 
practice,  and  41  died  during  pupilage." 

A  New  Oil. — Accounts  are  given  of  a  new  oil,  made  from 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  said  to  be  much  employed  by  the  German 
colonists  of  South  Russia  for  curing  cuts,  bruises,  &c.  The 
eggs  are  boiled  hard,  the  yolks  removed  and  crushed,  and  then 
placed  over  a  fire  and  stirred  carefully  till  the  whole  substance 
is  on  the  point  of  catching  fire,  when  the  oil  separates,  and  may 
be  poured  off. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. — Mr.  Personne  has  found  another  sub- 
stance that  operates  Exactly  like  phosphorus  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  that  is  pyrogallic  acid,  hitherto  considered  in- 
offensive, but  which  will  kill  a  dog  in  fifty  hours,  by  converting 

the  heart  and  liver  into  fat. 

• 

Number  op  Medical  Students  in  London. — The  number 
of  medical  students  now  pursuing  their  professional  studies  at 
the  eleven  recognized  London  hospitals  amounts  to  1,231,  against 
1,194  last  year.  Guy's  Hospital  takes  the  lead  with  285  stu- 
dents. 

Female  Medical  College  in  India. — A  native  female  med- 
ical school  has  been  established  at  Bareilly,  India.  The  girl- 
students  are  stated  to  have  shown  great  quickness  and  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  medicine. 

Practice  for  Sale. — An  Eclectic  Physician  wanted  to  take 
the  place  of  one  who  is  about  retiring  from  the  profession.  The 
practice  will  pay  over  $5,000  per  year.  The  pay  is  excellent,  as 
the  village  is  most  prosperous  and  thriving,  thousands  of  dollars 
being  disbursed  every  month  among  the  laboring  classes  by 
slate  quarries  and  manufacturing  mills.  The  surrounding 
country  is  settled  by  wealthy  farmers.  Roads  good.  With 
ample  school  and  church  privileges.  People  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  eclectic.  A  physician  who  has  vitality  and  energy 
combined,  can  have  all  he  can  do  night  and  day. 

My  terms  are  cash  down,  Practice,  $500.  Office  furniture, 
medicines,  surgical  instruments,  splints,  &c,  $400 ;  total,  $900. 

If  desired,  will  also  sell  horse,  covered  carriage,  harness, 
sleigh  robes,  <fcc,  at  reasonable  prices.     Will  remain  with  suc- 
cessor a  suitable  length  of  time,  to  introduce  him.     Am  pleased 
to  refer  to  Prof.  R.  b.  Newton,  of  New  York. 
^,  Address  Dr.  Merwin, 

Middle  Granville, 

Washington  Co.,  New  York. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Blood.* 

BY  J.   M.   F.   BROWNE,   M.D.,   LL.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  In  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  stream  that  flows  through  every  part  of  the 
body.  That  stream  is  the  life-tide  of  the  system.  Its  flow 
commences  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  life,  and  ceases  not  until 
life  is  extinct.  It  runs  in  two  separate  channels,  which,  for 
lack  of  better  names,  may  be  called  respectively,  the  cen- 
trifugal and  the  centripetal  channels.  In  the  centrifugal,  the 
current  conveys  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  their  repair,  in  the  centripetal,  it  brings 
back  from  those  tissues  their  refuse  or  waste.  In  the  cen- 
trifugal, the  color  of  the  current  is  a  brilliant  scarlet ;  in  the 
centripetal,  it  is  a  dark  purple.  Need  yon  be  told  that  the 
current  in  question  is  the  blood,  and  that  the  channels  are 
the  arteries  and  veins  ? 

The  blood  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animal  fluids  by 
its  bright  cherry-red  color.  In  its  natural  condition,  it  has  a 
saline  taste,  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  faint  sickly 
odor,  which  is  different  in  different  animals.    Its  tempera- 

*  Extract  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  class  on  Friday,  10th  of 
December,  1869. 
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ture  is  100°  Fahrenheit.  Its  specific  gravity  averages  1055, 
being  less  in  women  than  in  men,  less  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  less  in  women  that  are  pregnant  than  in  those 
that  are  not  so. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  blood  are  numerous.  Water,  albumen,  fibrin,  extractive 
matter,  salts,  &c,  all  enter  into  its  composition.  Its  proxi- 
mate principles  are  so  various,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sub- 
stance found  in  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body  that  is  not 
found  in  the  blood  abo,  either  as  an  occasional  impurity  or 
an  essential  constituent  To  this  general  statement,  however, 
there  is  one  exception.  No  gelatine,  nor  any  substance  that 
yields  it,  is  found  in  the  blood.  In  containing  no  gelatine,  nor 
gelatine-yielding  substance,  the  blood  resembles  pure  muscu- 
lar tissue.  Indeed,  it  has  been  called,  and  not  improperly, 
liquid  flesh  /  it  contains  nearly  as  much  solid  matter  as  flesh, 
for  the  blood  contains  one-fifth,  and  muscle  (flesh)  one-fourth, 
of  its  weight  of  solids. 

The  blood  is  the  source  of  all  nutrient  materials  needed 
by  the  tissues ;  and  upon  its  proper  supply  the  activity  of 
the  nutritive  process  depends.  If  it  is  deficient  in  quantity 
or  inferior  in  quality,  that  process  is  interfered  with,  and 
physical  vigor  declines.  "While  the  blood  is  thus  the  source 
from  which  the  tissues  draw  their  supply  of  reparative  ele- 
ments, it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  physical  and 
chemical  mixture  of  those  elements.  It  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  organized  fluid  tissue,  possessing  vitality  and 
demanding  nutrition  like  the  solid  tissues.  If  its  nutriment, 
which  is  derived  from  the  food,  and  supplied  through  the 
absorbents,  is  withheld,  it  soon  becomes  impoverished. 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  blood  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  first,  a  fluid  portion,  and  secondly,  certain 
histological  elements  floating  in  it.  The  fluid  portion  is  called 
the  plasma,  liquor  sanguinis,  or  intercelluar  fluid.  The  his- 
tological elements  are  called  the  corpuscles,  globules,  discs,  or 
cells.  In  a  given  quantity  of  blood,  the  globules  constitute 
fully  one  half;  in  other  words,  the  plasma  is  not  more  abun- 
dant than  the  histological  elements  that  float  in  it.    The 
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estimate  is  that  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  the  globules  consti- 
tute from  510  to  520,  and  the  plasma  from  480  to  490. 

The  Histological  Elements,  or  QldbvUes  of  the  Blood. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  globules  of  the 
blood  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  red  and  the  white ;  and 
that  tho  red  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

The  red  globules  present,  under  the  microscope,  a  circular 
outline.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  flattened  on  its 
opposite  surfaces,  or  that  of  a  round  biscuit  hollowed  out  on 
each  side.  They  are  thick,  slightly  biconcave  discs,  with 
rounded  edges,  and  a  double  central  excavation.  They  aro 
of  various  sizes,  but  a  majority  of  them  have  a  transverse 
diameter  of  yflVfrth  of  an  inch.  They  are  usually  regarded 
as  non-nucleated  cells,  having  a  distinct  cell-wall,  and  a  con- 
tained substance,  but  no  nucleus.  Some  eminent  physiolo- 
gists, however,  as  Dal  ton  and  others,  deny  that  any  such 
structure  is  to  be  seen  in  them,  and  maintain  that  they  are 
nearly  or  quite  homogeneous  in  structure,  each  globule  hav- 
ing the  same  color,  consistency,  and  composition  throughout. 
The  red  globules  are  specifically  heavier  than  the  fluid  in 
which  they  float ;  and  in  blood  drawn  from  the  vessels,  they 
exhibit  a  curious  tendency  to  run  together  into  little  rolls 
like  over-lapping  rows  or  piles  of  coin.  Individually  their 
color  is  pale  amber,  but  collectively  it  is  red. 

In  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  camel  family,  the  red  globules  are  round,  disc- 
like, and  non-nucleated,  resembling  those  of  human  blood, 
but  being  somewhat  smaller.  There  are  only  two  species  in 
which  they  are  known  to  be  larger  than  in  man,  viz. :  the 
elephant  of  India  and  the  two-toed  sloth.  In  the  former, 
they  have  a  diameter  of  ^^Virth,  and  in  the  latter  j^-g-th  of 
an  inch.  In  the  musk  deer  of  Java  their  diameter  is  only 
iaft00th  of  an  inch.  So  far  as  is  known,  they  are  smallest  in 
the  animal  just  mentioned  and  largest  in  the  elephant.  In 
the  camel  tribe  (camel,  dromedary,  and  lama)  they  are  oval 
or  elliptical ;  as  they  are,  also,  in  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia, 
and  fishes.    They  are  larger  in  birds  than  in  mammals,  larger 
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in  fishes  than  in  birds,  larger  in  amphibia  than  in  fishes,  and 
largest  of  all  in  the  proteus  angninus.  In  birds,  fishes, 
and  amphibia,  they  are  nucleated  cells,  having  a  distinct, 
colorless,  granular  nucleus  imbedded  in  their  cell-wall. 
There  seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  quantity  of  red 
globules  in  the  blood  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  the 
animal.  Thus  they  are  more  abundant  in  birds  than  in 
mammals,  and  more  abundant  in  mammals  than  in  the  cold- 
blooded reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes.  The  importance  of 
this  relation  is  illustrated  by  the  quantity  of  dried  solids  in 
the  clot  of  equal  quantities  of  blood  taken  from  different 
classes  of  animals.  Thus,  the  clot  from  1,000  parts  of  hen's 
blood  yields  157.1  parts  of  dried  solids ;  the  clot  from  1,000 
parts  of  dog's  blood  yields  123.8  ;  the  clot  from  1,000  parts 
of  tortoise's  blood  yields  80;  the  clot  from  1,000  parts  of 
frog's  blood  yields  69  ;  and  the  clot  from  1,000  parts  of  eel's 
blood  yields  only  60. 

The  red  globules,  it  is  generally  believed,  are  formed 
from  the  white  globules ;  but  there  are  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  how  the  transformation  is  effected.  Nor  is  it  known 
whether  all  the  white  globules  undergo  transformation. 
Some  think  that  the  small  ones  only  are  transformed.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  also,  as  to  whether  the  whole  of 
the  white  globule,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  undergoes  conversion. 
Some  maintain  that  the  nuclear  portion  only  is  changed,  and 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  white  globule  is  the  red  globule  in 
embryo.  Nearly  all  agree,  however,  that  the  red  globules 
are  renovated  and  replenished  from  the  white. 

The  functions  of  the  red  globules  may  be  briefly  and  fa- 
miliarly stated  as  follows :  They  are  caterers  to  the  plasma, 
and  luilers  to  every  tissue  in  the  body ;  in  other  words,  they 
furnish  food  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  float,  and  they  carry 
stimulant  to  the  various  tissues  in  the  system.  The  globulin 
or  organic  substance  of  the  globules  has  a  close  resemblance 
to,  or  is  a  modified  form  of,  albumen ;  and  as  the  globules 
are  constantly  dissolving,  so  are  they  constantly  furnishing 
thiB  substance  as  food  to  the  plasma.  Again,  oxygen  is  the 
great  stimulant  of  the  tissues,  and  the  red  globules  are  the 
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great  carriers  of  oxygen,  and  they  carry  it  to  every  part  of 
the  system,  so  that  every  tissue  therein  may  be  stimulated 
to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions. 

In  certain  diseases  the  red  globules  are  increased,  and  in 
certain  diseases  they  are  diminished.  They  are  increased  in 
the  first  6tages  of  heart  disease,  in  the  first  eight  or  ten  days 
of  typhus  fever,  in  plethora,  and  in  cholera. 

They  are  diminished  in  violent  inflammations,  in  dysen- 
tery, chlorosis,  acute  exanthemata,  6curvy,  Bright's  disease, 
puerperal  fever,  and  the  last  stages  of  typhus  fever. 


Chorea  Sancti  Till  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance* 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.P., 
Prcf.  of  Anatomy  In  the  Eclectlo  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Chorea  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
marked  by  cloriic  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  may 
occur  in  persons,  who,  to  all  appearances,  are,  in  other 
respects,  perfectly  well ;  the  functions  of  the  body  seeming 
in  a  normal  condition.  It  6eems  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the 
excito-motor  forces  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  exceed  the 
voluntary  motor  forces,  in  many  cases,  while,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  only  partially  subject  to  them.  Many  speculations 
have  been  indulged  in  concerning  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  but 
it  6eems  to  be  well  established  now,  that  it  may  be  in  the 
excito-motor  centre  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  medulla  oblong- 
ata, corpus  striatum,  or,  even  in  the  cerebellum  itself. 

Chorea  may  be  major  or  minor.  In  the  latter,  only  a 
few  muscles  may  be  affected,  and  confined  to  one  half  of  the 
body.  In  the  former,  both  sides  may  be  affected  and  the 
spasms  violent  and  rapid,  so  as  even  to  impede  respiration, 
especially  when  they  extend  to  the  diaphragm,  or  affect  the 
other  respiratory  muscles.  Or  they  may  hinder  deglutition, 
preventing  the  patient  from  taking  a  sufficient  amount  of 
nourishment.  When  the  seat  of  it  is  in  the  spinal  cord,  the 
exaggerated  excitivity  of  the  motor  centres  controls  the  body ; 

*  Read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  York. 
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when  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spasms  are  equally  in  the 
head.  When  it  is  in  the  cerebellum,  its  effect  is  in  arresting 
the  coordination  of  muscular  movements  of  the  body ;  and 
when  in  the  corpora  striata,  in  deranging  the  voluntary 
motor  forces,  which  should  keep  the  others  under  control. 
When  only  one  side  of  the  body  is  affected,  it  is  called  hemi- 
chorea. 

Causes. — These  are  various.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  chorea  minor,  there  seems  to  be  merely  anaemia, 
which  leads  to  passive  congestions  in  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  nerve  centres,  resulting  in  hyper- 
excitement;  or  in  raal-nutrition  with  accompanying  deranged 
functions.  Sometimes  in  this,  or  6ome  other  condition  of  the 
body,  the  presence  of  worms,  such  as  tape-worm  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  i6  the  cause  of  the  spasms ;  or  it  is  the 
excitement  resulting  from  some  uterine  irritation,  &c.  Fright 
is  often  the  cause  of  it,  seemingly  disarranging  the  coordin- 
ating forces.  Over-doing,  when  the  strength  is  little,  as  in 
children,  when  the  body  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  genital 
organs  are  beginning  to  develop  into  activity,  may  be  the 
cause.  The  disease  has  been  observed  so  often  associated 
with  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  that  the  latter  is  considered, 
by  many,  as  the  cause  of  it,  in  those  cases.  It  had  been  long 
thought,  that,  in  many  cases,  chorea  resulted  from  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  great  sensori-motor  centres  of  the  brain,  the 
corpora  striata,  and  optic  thalami  and  surrounding  parts.  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  has  advanced  a  theory,  that  capillary 
embolism  in  those  bodies  is  the  cause  of  the  imperfect 
nutrition,  as  it  prevents  the  thorough  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  every  part.  The  embolism  is  owing,  he  says,  to  the 
detachment  of  minute  particles  of  fibrine  from  the  inflamed 
cardiac  valves,  in  rheumatic  carditis,  which,  following  the 
circulation,  may  be  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  those,  or 
any  of  the  nerve  centres  and  thus  produce  effects  resulting  in 
chorea.  It  has  been  also  suggested,  that  the  rheumatism  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  meninges 
of  the  cord  or  brain,  and  thus  give  rise  to  chorea.  The 
disease  is  not  always  accompanied  by  pain  of  such  a  char- 
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acter  as  would  result  from  such  a  cause,  and  this  would 
rather  seem  to  militate  against  the  theory,  although  it  is  true 
that  there  sometimes  is  pain. 

Diagnosis. — Atfirst  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  or  arm  will  first  call  attention  to  the  disease. 
Usually  other  muscles  soon  become  involved,  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  or  they  may,  after  a  longer  time.  The 
contractions  become  quite  powerful  and  often  twist  the  body 
into  a  variety  of  attitudes,  throwing  the  arm  forward  or  back- 
ward and  turning  the  hand  over  and  suddenly  reversing  it 
while  lying  on  the  lap.  The  legs  may  be  twisted  in,  or 
everted,  or  thrown  suddenly  across  one  another ;  and  even 
when  attempting  to  walk,  the  voluntary  movement  may  be 
usurped  by  the  involuntary,  and  the  intended  slow  move- 
ment become  a  rush  and  a  jump.  The  muscular  contractions 
in  the  face  may  so  contort  the  features  and  twist  up  the 
mouth,  as  to  seem  as  though  the  person  was  making  grimaces. 
The  eyes  will  close  quickly  and  as  suddenly  open.  The  head 
will  gradually  turn  as  far  around  as  possible  and  then  sud- 
denly return  to  its  accustomed  position.  Of  course,  the  person 
so  afflicted  is  greatly  annoyed  by  such  a  singular  condition, 
and  is  often  very  nervous,  shrinking  from  observation. 

The  contractions  are  almost  invariably  greater  when  the 
person  is  addressed  than  when  alone,  and  they  often  cease 
entirely  during  sleep.  Frequently,  on  close  examination, 
there  will  be  found  to  be  present  a  considerable  degree  of 
anaemia  and  general  feebleness  of  the  body.  A  furred 
tongue  may  show  gastric  or  bilious  derangement ;  or,  besides 
the  contractions,  there  may  be  no  other  evidence  of  deranged 
health.  When  the  disease  lasts  long,  or  is  strongly  marked, 
it  often  affects  the  mind,  in  some  degree,  producing  a  slight 
degree  of  fatuity  and  a  foolish  expression  of  the  features.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen, and  in  the  largest  proportion  in  girls;  although  it 
occurs  in  equal  proportions  between  girls  and  boys  previous 
to  nine  years  of  age. 

Prognosis. — It  usually  eventuates  in  recovery,  being 
limited  by  proper  medication ;  or  in  a  manner  wearing  out ; 
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or  terminating  when  some  evolution  of  the  organism  takes 
place,  as  at  puberty.  It. of  ten  stubbornly  resists  treatment, 
and,  in  some  very  severe  cases,  death  has  occurred,  from 
implication  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  deglutition. 

Treatment  —  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  when  that  is  discoverable,  and  to  the 
condition  induced  by  it,  and  must  be  more  or  less  empirical. 
If  there  be  vermes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  turpentine  with 
oil,  or  any  remedy  for  tapeworm,  by  ridding  the  patient  of 
them,  may  make  a  cure  in  a  short  time  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
additional  tonic  treatment.  If  there  be  anaemia,  with  a  foul 
tongue,  a  mild  chologogue  cathartic  followed  by  stimulant 
tonics  and  iron,  will  go  far  toward  effecting  a  cure.     Thus : 

IjL. — Fl.  ext.  hydrnstis  Canad.,  3  iij. ;  fl.  ext.  corn  us  Flor., 
3v. ;  quinifB  sulph.  grs.  xvi. ;  vini  Oporto,  5u«5  BJr-  ^m' 
plicis,  Ji.    M. 

A  teaspoon ful  before  meals.    Also: 

#. — Dragees  ferri  (Quevennes)  aa.  gr.  i. 
Take  one  after  breakfast  and  tea.     Also : 

9. — Fl.  ext.  Scutellariae  lat.,  fl.  ext.  cypripedii  pub.,  aa. 
3  i. ;  setheris  sulph.  comp.,  §  68. ;  syr.  6implicis}  5  bs.    M. 

A  teaspoonful  at  10  a.m.,  4  and  10  p.m.  This  is  also 
good  treatment  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  arising  from 
other  causes.  Where  the  nerve  centers  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly affected  at  any  point,  I  have  used  the  irritating 
plaster  over  the  part,  with  good  success.  Strict  attention 
must  be  paid  to  bathing  and  rubbing  the  surface  well. 
The  diet  should  be  highly  nutritious,  and  such  as  the 
stomach  will  bear.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  begin  the  treat- 
ment with  a  good  lobelia  emetic,  and  even  repeat  it.  It 
gives  better  success  to  after-treatment,  as  it  thoroughly 
relaxes  the  system  and  equalizes  the  circulation ;  and  by 
stirring  up  the  extensive*  glandular  system  along  the  ali- 
mentary track,  allows  of  more  perfect  nutrition.  In  those 
cases  in  which  it  seems  certain  that  there  is  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  nerve  centers,  I  would  think  that  the  bella- 
donna, in  6m all  doses,  would  have  an  excellent  effect,  from 
its  well  established  action  in  producing  capillary  contraction. 
Allopaths  depend  much  on  the  administration  of  arsenic  in 
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this  disease ;  as  Fowler's  solution,  5  to  7  drops  three  times  a 
day.  A  favorite  remedy  among  us  is  the  cimicifnga  race- 
mo8a,  to  overcome  the  activity  of  the  reflex  motor  nerves. 
In  doses  of  15  to  30  drops  or  more,  of  the  ale.  fl.  extract,  in 
water,  every  five  or  6ix  hours,  it  soon  produces  a  marked 
effect.  Its  specific  action  seems  to  be  upon  the  exfcito-motor 
track,  diminishing  the  excitability,  as  it  does  in  all  spas- 
modic diseases.  It  no  doubt  does  good  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  rheumatic  diathesis. 

Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  useful  in  a  few 
cases.  So  also  phosphorous,  and  cannabis  Indica.  Strychnia 
has  its  advocates,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  remedy  in  some 
cases.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Rest,  with 
perfect  seclusion,  with  good  air,  diet,  bathing,  &c,  has,  I 
presume,  cured  as  many  as  many  vaunted  remedies ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  disease  has  no  doubt  often  terminated  in  its  natural 
order,  from  some  change  in  the  system,  or  because  of  the 
effects  of  improved  hygienic  conditions,  when  the  credit  is 
given  to  a  remedy  that  might  not  have  been  worthy  of  it. 

Electro-magnetism  has  been  used  with  marked  success 
in  some  cases.  The  best  manner  of  administration  is  said  to 
be  by  sudden  shocks  with  the  battery,  the  mild  current  not 
succeeding  60  well ;  although  it  is  well  to  begin  treatment 
with  a  mild  current  for  a  few  times,  lest  the  shocks  increase 
the  disease  suddenly.  The  positive  pole  should  be  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  the  negative  to  the  feet  or  hands  or  lower 
part  of  the  spine.  It  has  been  found,  by  the  use  of  the 
electric  current,  that  there  is  often  great  sensitiveness  in  the 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  right  side  of  cervical 
spine.  We  hope  that  investigation  will  soon  establish  a 
perfect  cure  for  all  varieties  of  this  afflicting  disease. 

63  W.  9th  Street,  New  York. 


Typhoid  and  Congestive  Dysentery. 

BY   C.    D.    R.    KIRK,    M.D. 

In  nosology,  typhoid  and  congestive  dysentery  are  only 
noticed  as  forms  or  modifications  of  simple  dysentery ;  yet 
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they  do  occur  as  epidemics,  presenting  their  characteristic 
symptoms  from  the  beginning.  Many  acute  diseases  are,  from 
the  lack  of  proper  medicine  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse,  subject  to  take  on  the  tphyoid  or  congestive  conditions, 
the  former  occurring  most  frequently. 

The  symptoms  of  typhoid  dysentery  are  similar  to  those 
of  simple  dysentery  and  thypoid  fever.  Its  name  implies 
both,  as  does  bilious  fever.     It  is  stupid  dysentery. 

The  6tools  are  from  the  commencement  frequent,  but 
small  in  quantity  ;  they  are  preceded  by  tormina  and  tenes- 
mus, and  contain  more  or  less  dark  blood  of  a  serous  or 
glairy  appearance.  There  is  a  feeling  of  general  depression. 
There  is  headache  also,  which  is  often  very  violent.  There 
is  vertigo  and  increased  sensibility  to  light.  The  stupor  in- 
creases slowly ;  there  is  more  or  less  anxiety ;  the  tongue, 
which  at  first  is  foul  and  clammy,  soon  becomes  dry,  with  a 
brownish  coating,  but  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  it 
loses  that  coating  and  becomes  red  and  sleek,  especially  in 
its  centre  and  around  its  edges,  leaving  as  it  were,  two  brown 
or  dark  streaks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central  one.  The 
pulse  is  quick  and  small,  and  gradually  gets  weak  and  irreg- 
ular. The  urine  is  thick,  scant,  and  dark-colored  ;  the  fever 
is  continued  or  of  a  low  remittent  form.  The  tormina, 
tenesmus,  and  bloody  stools,  that  form  at  first  the  most  dis- 
tressing part  of  the  disease,  are  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
days  succeeded  by  a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  instead  of 
6tupor  there  is  delirium,  and  the  pulse  gets  weaker  and 
more  irregular.  In  the  last  stages,  the  disease  seems  to  lose 
its  resemblance  to  dysentery,  and  takes  on  more  of  the 
typhoid  symptoms.  There  is  a  dark  sordes  about  the  teeth 
and  gums.  The  6kin  has  dark  or  livid  spots  and  a  peculiar 
dusky  and  dead  appearance. 

This  form  of  the  disease,  typhoid  dysentery,  may  follow 
other  diseases,  prevail  as  an  epidemic,  or  occur  sporadically. 
It  often  follows  congestive  dysentery,  but  it  seldom,  if  ever* 
changes  to  the  congestive  form. 

The  congestive  form,  like  the  typhoid,  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  diseases,  dysentery  and  congestive  fever.    The 
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patient  is  generally  attacked  with  a  chill,  and  as  reaction  is 
established,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  ensue,  the  ejecta 
consisting  at  first  principally  of  bilious  matter.  This  con- 
tinues five  or  six  hours,  when  the  vomiting  ceases,  but  dark, 
bloody,  and  frequent  discharges  from  the  bowels  continue, 
with  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  other  symptoms  peculiar  to  an 
aggravated  form  of  simple  dysentery.  In  the  course  of 
twenty -four  hours  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak  ;  the 
extremities  are  cold  ;  the  skin,  especially  in  the  face,  is  of  a 
pale,  bloodless  appearance ;  a  fulness  and  pain  are  felt  in 
the  stomach  and  lungs.  u  There  is  not  room  to  breathe 
naturally,"  as  the  patient  will  say  ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
are  dilated,  and  do  not  contract  readily  before  the  light. 
The  patient  cannot  be  aroused  easily ;  the  eyes  do  not  close 
entirely  when  sleeping.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are 
hemorrhagic  andjnvoluntary,  or  they  are  dark  and  pass  in 
clots.  In  fine,  the  patient  has  all  the  symptoms  of  one  of 
the  two  forms  of  congestive  fever,  either  that  form  in  which 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  or  that  in  which  the  ganglionic 
system  is  invaded.  If  the  former,  there  will  be  coma,  with 
a  disposition  to  sleep ;  but  if  the  latter,  the  patient,  although 
rational,  cannot  remain  long  in  one  position,  but  is  very  rest- 
less, with  generally  but  little  pain.  As  the  symptoms  ot 
congestion  are  relieved,  those  of  dysentery  recur.  There 
are  many  symptoms  not  given  in  the  above  ;  however,  the 
diagnosis,  in  either  case,  is  easily  determined. 

The  treatment  of  typhoid  dysentery  should  be  conducted 
on  general  principles,  combining  specifics,  with  the  older 
Eclectic  plan  of  medication,  the  practitioner  looking  to  de- 
puration as  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attend- 
ed to. 

If  the  stomach  has  not  been  unloaded  of  food,  if  there  is 
an  excess  of  bile,  or  mucus,  as  are  indicated  by  a  heavy 
loaded  tongue,  especially  at  base,  or  by  a  broad,  white,  and 
flabby  tongue,  a  thorough  emetic  followed  by  a  mild  and  un- 
irritating  cathartic  should  unhesitatingly  be  given.  For  this 
purpose  the  acetic  emetic  and  compound  of  jalap  are  6afe  and 
efficient. 
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To  control  febrile  symptoms,  remove  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  &c,  veratrum  and  aconite  are  the  remedies. 

If  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full,  the  following  formula  will 
be  advisable : 

#. — Tinct.  veratrum-vir. ;  tinct.  aconite,  aa.  gtts.  xxx. ; 
water,  J  iv.    M.  et.  S. 

Give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  hour  and  a  half,  while 
there  is  fever.  But,  if  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  easily 
compressed,  the  veratrnm  should  be  reduced  or  omitted.  If 
there  is  a  tendency  to  coma,  omit  the  veratrum  and  add 
tinct.  belladonna,  3  '•  If  there  is  much  haemorrhage  of  the 
bowels,  the  oil  of  erigeron  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  other  astringents ;  it  is  best  given  with  the  sedative, 
or  alternated  with  it,  about  one  or  two  drachms  to  four  ounces 
of  water ;  to  an  infant  twenty  drops  will  be  sufficient.  The 
skin  should  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  soda  water,  and  a 
warm  mustard  bath  should  be  applied  to  the  hips  every 
night.  If  the  urine  is  scant,  acrid,  or  high  colored,  which 
is  almost  invariably  the  case,  diuretics  should  be  given. 

#. — Acetate  Potash,  §ss. ;  water,  %iv.     M.  et.  S. 

Give  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  When 
there  is  an  intermission  or  a  tendency  toward  an  intermis- 
sion, antiperiodics  should  be  given. 

5&. — Sul.  Quinine  :  cornin ;  hydrastin  ;  forro-cyanuret  of 
iron,  aa.  grs.  x.    M.    Tres  pulv.  ft.  et.  S. 

One  powder  every  three  hours.  Give  also  twenty 
drops  of  the  simple  tine,  of  gelseminnm  with  each  powder, 
until  the  gelseminum  produces  double  vision,  relaxation  of 
the  upper  eyelids,  &c,  when  it  may  be  omitted  until  after 
the  next  exacerbation  of  fever,  and  then  given  as  at  first.  If 
there  is  excessive  tormina  and  tenesmus,  give  the  following : 

9. — Tinct.  gelseminum,  3i. ;  buI.  morphia,  gr.  ss. ;  pulv. 
gum  camphor,  gr3.  ix. ;  chloroform,  gtts.  xx. ;  water  or 
syrup,  3  iv.    M.  et.  S. 

A  teaspoonful  every  hour  and  a  half,  or  often  enough  to 
relieve  the  tormina,  &c.  Apply,  also,  a  chloroform  pack. 
Take  three  bats  or  rolls  of  finely-carded  wool,  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  whole  abdomen  and  very  thick  ;  sprinkle 
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the  middle  one  well  with  chloroform,  and  so  arrange  the 
bedding  or  an  oil  silk  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Chloroform  ap- 
plied in  this  way  acts  as  a  counter-irritant  and  as  an  anas- 
thetic ;   both  actions  are  mild. 

If  the  abdomen  is  tender  to  the  touch,  or  if  the  bowels 
are  tympanitic,  let  the  abd6men  be  rubbed  gently  with  the 
following  liniment : 

]£. — Chloroform;  laudanum;  spts.  turpentine,  aa.  3ss.  ; 
spts.  camphor ;  spts.  nitre,  aa.  5  i. ;  sweet  oil,  5  iss.      M.  et  S. 

Apply  every  three  or  four  hours.  And  after  each  rub- 
bing with  the  liniment,  apply  a  poultice  of  wheat-bran  and 
peach-tree  leaves,  or  a  strong  tea  of  the  peach-tree  bark. 

If  the  tongue  remains  coated  and  there  is  a  diarrhoea 
with  a  slight  hemorrhage,  astringent  and  tonic  enemus  should 
be  given  after  each  action  of  the  bowels.  The  following  will 
be  found  very  good : 

JL — Geranin;  tannin,  aa.  grs.  iv. ;  morphia,  gr.  ss. ; 
pulv.  hydras,  can.,  3  ii.  M.  Tres  pulv.  ft.  et  S.  One 
powder  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  after  each  dejection. 

An  unwise  administration  of  astringents,  especially  when 
combined  with  opium,  in  any  form,  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  practitioner  should,  if  possible,  induce  at 
least  one  alvine  evacuation  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  fecal  matters  from  those  of 
the  diseased  surface. 

The  tongue  should  be  carefully  noticed  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  treatment,  and  if  it  indicates,  at  any  time, 
an  excess  of  acid  or  an  alkali,  remedies  should  be  administered 
to  correct  or  change  the  excess.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  acid 
or  deficiency  of  an  alkali,  as  will  bo  determined  by  a  white, 
pasty,  broad  tongue,  alkalies  should  be  combined  with  the 
other  treatment,  as  given  alone.  Soda,  for  example,  in 
small  quantities.  If  an  alkali  predominates,  the  tongue  will 
be  deep-red ;  dark,  or  dark-brown,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  acidulated  drinks  should  be  freely  given. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious,  as,  for  example, 
boiled  milk,  rice,  beef  tea,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  congestive  dysentery,  after  the  symp- 
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toms  of  congestion  appear,  is  similar  to  that  of  congestive 
fever.  And  through  the  first  stages,  but  little  more  is  required 
than  is  generally  indicated  in  simple  dysentery.  Indeed,  the 
more  active  symptoms  of  congestion  are  often  arrested  or 
prevented,  and  the  dysenteric  symptoms  continue  or  take  on 
an  adynamic  or  typhoid  condition. 

The  forming  stages  should  be  treated  with  heft  mustard 
baths,  sinapinms  to  the  epigastrium,  and  such  other  agents 
and  applications  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  the  cir- 
culation, remove  and  prevent  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  &c.  If  the  physician  sees  the  patient  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and 
finds  him  with  a  fine,  quick,  weak  pulse,  with  coma,  or  a 
tendency  to  coma,  dilated  pupils,  cold  extremities,  a  pale, 
bloodless  appearance  of  the  skin  :  in  a  word,  should  he  find 
congestion  of  the  brain,  then  aconite  and  belladonna  are  the 
remedies  to  use : 

#. — Tinct.  aconite,  gtts.  xx. ;  tine,  belladonnas,  gtts. 
xl. ;  water,  §  iv.    M.  et.  S. 

A  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  hour  and  a  half.  Apply, 
also,  cold  cloths  to  the  head,  and  hot  blankets  with  mustard 
to  the  extremities,  and  if  a  cathartic  is  indicated,  com.  pow- 
der of  jalap  and  podophyllin  should  be  given.  After  giving 
the  aconite  and  belladonna  six  or  eight  hours,  we  will  find  the 
patient  changing  to  one  of  two  conditions ;  the  same  treatment 
indicated  for  either  condition.  When  the  patient  is  relieved 
of  congestion,  as  is  known  by  an  equalization  of  the  circula- 
tion, he  is  rational,  easily  aroused  from  stupor  or  sleep,  his 
pulse  is  stronger,  softer,  and  not  so  rapid,  or  he  may  be  de- 
lirious, with  a  soft,  weak  pulse,  though  stronger  than  at  first, 
and  very  restless.  In  either  of  the  above  conditions  give 
about  twenty  drops  of  the  simple  tincture  of  gelseminum 
sempervirens,  and  in  the  coureo  of  two  hours  or  less  time, 
the  patient  will  be  so  much  improved  that  we  can  blend 
antiperiodics  with  the  gelseminum. 

9- — Sul.  quinine;  cornin;  hydrastin  ;  ferro-cyanuret  of 
iron,  aa.  grs.  xii.     M.    Tres  pulv.  ft.  et  S. 

One  powder  every  two  or  three  hours ;  give  also  twenty 
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drops  of  the  tine,  of  gelseminum  with  each  powder,  until. its 
constitutional  effects  are  produced ;  it  may  then  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  powders  given  at  longer  intervals. 

If  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  ganglionic  system  is  in- 
vaded, the  patient  being  rational  but  very  restless,  the  quinine, 
iron,  &c. ;  the  last  formula  should  be  given  immediately, 
combined  with  the  gelseminum  in  twenty-drop  doses,  with 
the  following  liniment  to  the  spine: 

5&- — Chloroform;  aqua  ammonia;  oil  sassafras;  oil 
juniper;  gum  camphor,  aa.,  §i. ;  alcohol,  5 '•  5  soft  oil,  §ij. 
M.  et  S. 

Apply  on  flannel  to  the  whole  course  of  the  spine  and 
chest.  Use  mustard  baths,  &c,  as  was  directed  in  other 
stages. 

Alkalies,  acids,  astringents,  and  diet  should  be  used  as 
were  directed  while  treating  of  typhoid  dysentery. 
Fern  Springs,  Miss. 


Case  of  Acnte  Dysentery  Supposed  to  be  Complicated  with  Lead  Poisoning. 

BY  O.    H.    SIMONS,   M.D. 

The  patient  whose  case  forms  the  basis  of  the  following 
remarks  was  by  profession  a  painter — aged  thirty-three 
years,  sanguine  bilious  temperament.  He  had  complained, 
for  about  two  weeks,  of  feeling  languid,  and  had  but  little 
appetite,  his  bowels  being  alternately  constipated  and  loose — 
the  constipation  not  obstinate,  and  the  diarrhoea  easily  control- 
led by  the  usual  domestic  remedies.  He  was  taken,  on  August 
19th,  with  severe  vomiting,  which  was  followed  in  two  hours 
by  frequent  discharges  from  the  bowels,  accompanied  by  tenes- 
mus, and  from  the  first  freely  mixed  with  blood.  I  saw  him 
at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  August  20th,  and  found  his  distress 
in  no  degree  abated.  The  pain  in  the  bowels  was  almost 
unendurable,  though  confined  to  a  small  space  half-way  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  Pulse  120.  Face  not  indi- 
cative of  great  suffering  except  during  the  paroxisms  of 
pain.    He  had  slept  none  during  the  night  and  perspired  but 
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little.^  Skin  of  a  dusky  color.  Bowels  discharging  every 
hour ;  no  tenderness  on  pressure  save  at  the  location  of  the 
pain  indicated  above.  The  dejections  were  mostly  of  blood 
and  dark  ochre-colored  faeces  with  mucus  in  small  quantities 
and  not  constant.  Tenesmus  was  most  aggravating,  and  did 
not  allow  the  patient  a  moment's  repose.  Stomach  so  irrita- 
ble as  to  reject  every  thing.  Having  grown  so  rapidly  woree 
during  the  night  of  the  19th,  Dr.  March,  a  professor  in  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  who  resided  next  door,  was  re- 
quested to  see  him,  and  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  it 
was  a  case  of  "  Colica  Pictonum,  and  prescribed  Iodide 
Potass.,  every  dose  of  which  was  immediately  vomited.  I 
did  not  concur  in  this  diagnosis,  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
treated  the  case  as  one  of  dysentery.  I  do  not  give  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  line  of  treat- 
ment, and  shall  only  mention  it  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult. I  succeeded  in  allaying  vomiting  by  the  exhibition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  was  then  able  to  treat  the  more 
prominent  symptoms,  which  I  did  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  my  patient  was  better. 

The  improvement  was  marked  for  a  period  of  five  days, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up  half  an  hour  at  a  time  and  feel 
no  desire  to  go  to  stool.  The  evacuations  had  by  this  time 
assumed  an  almost  natural  color  and  consistency.  The  pain 
below  the  umbilicus  was  still  a  prominent  source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  although  somewhat  abated,  was  still  the  only 
symptom  which  did  not  readily  yield  to  treatment.  On  the 
6ixth  day  of  the  disease,  however,  Mr.  M.  was  worse,  the 
dejections  having  been  more  frequent  and  again  assuming 
the  character  I  before  described,  but  with  a  less  quantity  of 
blood.  Pain  in  hypogastrium  increased,  with  evident 
symptoms  of  prostration.  Nothing  of  special  interest  oc- 
curred in  this  case  up  to  August  31st,  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  disease,  excepting  that  the  patient  continued  to  grow 
worse,  it  being  impossible  to  check  the  now  very  rapid 
evacuations  by  any  means  we  could  devise.  The  pain  was 
constant,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  sleep,  notwith- 
standing I  gave  him  large  doses  of  morphia,  one  grain,  and 
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repeated  in  two  hours.  Tenesmus  was  constant,  and  pre- 
ceded as  well  as  followed  the  discharges. 

The  expression  of  the  face  was  anxious.  The  alee  of  the 
nose  was  thin  and  following  inspiration.  Pulse  120,  and 
weak.  Perspiration  scanty,  cold,  and  clammy.  At  five  p.m., 
we  were  informed  that  something  was  wrong  with  his  bow- 
els and  wished  us  to  see  him  immediately.  In  company 
with  Dr.  Russell  (my  associate)  I  saw  him  in  half  an  hour 
after  the  messenger  left,  and  found  him  bathed  in  a  profuse 
cold  perspiration  with  a  small  and  rapid  pulse.  There  was 
protruding  from  the  anus  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  inches 
what  appeared  to  be  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 
Traction  on  this  membrane  (whether  true  or  false)  gave  the 
patient  excruciating  pain.  He  had,  before  passing  it,  been 
at  stool  and  had  had  a  free  evacuation  of  a  dark  brown  sub- 
stance which  resembled  soft  soap  both  in  color  and  consis- 
tency. This  substance  passed  or  protruded  before  he  left 
stool.  We  had  never  seen  nor  read  of  any  thing  like  this, 
and  it  became  a  question  how  to  proceed.  We  soon  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  protruding  mass,  and  when  the  scissors 
were  applied  to  it,  one  inch  from  the  anus,  the  patient  cried 
out  with  pain,  showing  that  whatever  the  membrane  might 
be  it  possessed  vitality.  I  divided  it  two  inches  from  the 
anus,  and  the  patient  felt  it  distinctly  though  no  traction 
whatever  was  made.  This  membrane  immediately  after  re- 
moval measured  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  width,  was  tubular,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  com- 
plete cast  of  the  rectum.  Several  pieces  of  membrane  were 
passed  and  were  found  in  the  stool.  These  measured  from 
six  to  one-half  inches,  and  were  not  at  all  times  tubular. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  protruding  mass, 
the  least  attempt  at  drawing  it  away  giving  the  patient  the 
greatest  pain.  It  was  always  observed  that  sensibility  in 
close  proximity  to  the  anus  remained  as  before  indicated. 
The  passing  of  this  structure  continued  about  sixteen  hours, 
and  during  that  time  a  sufficient  quantity  was  evacuated  to 
have  lined  the  rectum  and  descending  colon  nearly  to  the 
transverse  portion.    The  condition  of  the  patient  during  this 
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time  was  not  very  different  from  what  I  have  described  it 
when  first  Been  at  five  p.m.,  August  31st  Symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion were  apparent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  the 
severe  pain  below  the  umbilicus. 

He  remained  in  this  condition  for  several  days,  when  he 
began  slowly  to  improve,  and  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  across  the  room,  the  evacuations  from  the  bow- 
els having  assumed  quite  a  healthy  appearance  and  their 
number  having  been  reduced  to  two  or  three  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  seeming  successful  termination  to  a  case  in 
which  symptoms  so  grave  had  been  manifesting  themselves, 
was  surprising  to  us  all.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  so 
great  a  loss  of  the  mucous  coating  of  the  intestines  was  not 
incompatible  with  life.  About  the  middle  of  October  the 
dejections  became  more  frequent  and  diffusive,  and  so  con- 
tinued up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  patient  died  seemingly  from  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  the  frequent  discharges. 

A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz :  Small  intestines  comparatively  healthy  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  where  inflamed 
patches  were  observed ;  ascending  and  transverse  colon  in  a 
state  of  chronic  inflammation  with  ulcerated  patches ;  descend- 
ing colon  was  one  mass  of  ulceration,  which  continued  down 
to  and  involved  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  the  whole 
being  hardened,  thickened  and  contracted,  and  entirely  de- 
nuded of  mucous  membrane.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  case 
as  I  find  it  recorded  in  my  notes. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  nature 
of  disease  of  which  the  patient  died,  and  whether  there  is  a 
remedy  for  such  a  disease,  or  if  it  be  possible  for  injudicious 
treatment  to  bring  about  so  unfortunate  a  result  in  an  uncom- 
plicated case.  Was  the  membrane  passed  adventitious,  or 
was  it  the  true  coating  of  the  bowel?  I  am  convinced  that 
it  was  the  true  mucous  coating,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 
Sensibility  in  the  part  in  close  proximity  to  the  anus  re- 
mained ;  the  color  was  that  of  mucous  membrane,  as  were 
also  the  texture  and  strength.    This  has  been  subjected  to 
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microscopic  examination,  and  pronounced  by  one  histologist 
to  be  true  membrane,  and  by  another,  equally  accomplished, 
to  be  false.  The  post  mortem  certainly  revealed  a  dis- 
eased state  harmonious  with  such  an  opinion,  and  had 
the  formation  been  adventitious,  why  did  not  the  patient  re- 
cover as  patients  do  after  the  removal  of  dipTitheritic  depos- 
its ?  The  latter  deposits  are  similar  to  those  formed  in  the 
intestines.  To  sustain  a  contrary  opinion,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Good,  that  in  a  disease  called  by  him  Diarrhoea 
Tubularis,  he  has  frequently  seen  false  membrane  expelled, 
being  a  complete  cast  of  the  bowel  and  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  deposit  in  croup  or  diphtheria.  This  he  de- 
scribes as  being  easily  torn,  scarcely  bearing  any  handling, 
and  is,  moreover,  formed  in  the  small  intestine.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, he  says,  has  mistaken  this  for  the  true  mucous  coating. 
It  might  also  be  said,  and  with  a  plausible  show  of  reason, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  95  days  with- 
out so  much  of  the  proper  covering  of  the  intestines.  Mr.  M., 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  painter,  and  it  naturally  occurs 
to  us  that  lead  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult in  this  case.  The  pain  which  was  so  constant  a  symptom 
throughout,  points  to  this  as  in  some  degree  connected  with 
it.  My  opinion  is  that  the  unprecedented  result  in  this  case 
was,  in  some  unknown  way,  dependent  upon  the  introduction 
of  lead  into  the  system  by  way  of  the  lungs. 


Cases  in  Practice —Rheumatism— Erysipelas, 

REPORTED  BY   JOHN   H.    FITCH,    M.D. 

Jambs  E.,  aged  19,  single,  July  9th,  1868.  Acute  articu- 
lar Rheumatism.  Was  attacked  a  few  hours  ago,  after  two 
or  three  days'  indisposition,  with  swelling  of  the  foot  and 
ankle-joint,  attended  with  severe  pain.  Pulse  108  and 
tongue  thickly  coated.  Bowels  costive,  urine  high-colored 
and  acid. 

1}, — Fl.  ext.  veratri  gtt.  ij. ;  with  fl.  ext.  gelsemini  gtt.  v. 
Every  two  hours,  and  pills  of  podophyllin  and  leptandrin 
at  night. 
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July  10. — Some  increase  of  the  swelling  and  pain.  Pain 
has  been  felt  at  intervals  in  the  region  of  the  heart  during 
the  night.     Other  symptoms  unchanged. 

Gave  alcoholic  vapor  bath,  the  patient  seated  on  a 
chair  and  enveloped  in  blankets ;  5  iv.  of  alcohol  was  slowly 
burned  in  a  shallow  plate  placed  underneath,  followed  with 
comp.  tr.  serpentaria,  3  ss.,  every  hour  or  two,  to  keep  up 
the  profuse  perspiration  for  several  hours.  Effervescing 
draughts  of  citric  acid  and  bicarb,  potassse  once  in  three 
hours  until  the  urine  becomes  alkaline.  Then  change  to  the 
following : 

9 — Potassii  iodidi,  3ss. ;  fl.  ext.  cimicifugee,  3  v.  ;  tr. 
colchici,  3iij.';  aquae,  %j.;M.  S.  A  teaspoonful  every  six 
hours.  Also  ordered  quinine  in  one-grain  doses  every  six 
hours.    Pills  of  podophyllin  and  leptandrin  to  be  repeated. 

Symptoms  gradually  declined  until  the  sixth  day,  when 
the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 

Joseph  G.,  aged  5,  June  10th,  1869.  Acute  articular 
Rheumatism  affecting  the  joints  of  the  lower  limbs  as  far 
as  the  hip.  Metastatic  in  character.  Symptoms  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  preceding  case.     Skin  natural,  pulse  120. 

Gave  a  cathartic  of  podophyllum  and  leptandra  (fl.  ext.) 
in  syr.  rhei  et  potassse  fl.  ext.  veratrnm.  Also  fl.  ext.  colchi- 
ci and  fl.  ext.  cimicifuga  with  nitrate  of  potash. 

June  11. — Symptoms  unchanged.  The  arm  on  the  right 
side  .slightly  affected.  Continued  treatment.  Patient  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  6ixth  day  cured. 

A.  B.,  aged  18,  single;  occupation,  groom.  April  1st,  1869. 
Subacute  Rheumatism  commencing  with  a  cold  taken  several 
days  since.  Was  afterward  kicked  by  a  hoi  se,  which  caused 
increased  inflammation  in  the  right  knee,  with  inability  to 
move  the  joint  or  walk. 

]£ — Fl.  ext.  colchici  3  ss. ;  fl.  ext.  cimicifugce  3  ij. ;  aquae 
3  xiv.  M.  S.  A  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  alternated  with 
nitrate  of  potassae,  grs.  iiss.,  every  two  hours. 

April  2. — Gradual  improvement. 

April  3. — Is  able  to  Walk  out.  Has  visited  his  employer. 
Renewed  prescription. 
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April  4. — Attended  to  his  work  from  this  date. 

Miss  A.  R.,  aged  26,  single.  Predisposed  to  Rheuma- 
tism. The  mother  died  of  cancer.  Attacked  February  1st, 
1869,  with  Rheumatism  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  contiguous 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  trunk.  Commenced  in  a  slight  form 
several  days  ago,  and  increased  in  severity. 

The  patient  lias  had  several  attacks  of  the  disease  before. 
By  the  last,  which  happened  a  year  ago,  she  was  confined  to 
her  room  about  six  weeks.  Anticipates  a  similar  result  from 
the  present  attack. 

The  case  presents  the  usual  history  of  disordered  secre- 
tions, costive  bowels,  loaded  and  acid  urine.  Prescribed  ca- 
thartic pills,  and  fl.  ext.  cimicifuga*,  3  ss. ;  fl.ext.  asclepiadis, 
5  iss. ;  M.  et  S.  A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day ; 
also : 

^ — Potassae  acetatis,  3  j«  >  aqnse  menthas  viridis,  3  j-  M. 
et  S.   A  teaspoonful  in  water  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Saw  the  patient  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Had  so  far  im- 
proved as  to  be  able  to  go  out  daily  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days. 

Discontinued  the  use  of  medicine  too  early.  Symptoms 
returned  in  a  lighter  form. 

IJ — Pota86ii  iodidi,  3  ss. ;  fl.  ext.  colchici,  3  ss. ;  fl.  ext. 
cimicifugae  3  vii. ;  6yr.  rumicis  co.,  5  j.  M.  et  S.  A  teaspoon- 
ful four  times  a  dav. 

m 

February  20. — Discharged  cured.  The  disease  has  not 
since  returned,  although  some  time  after  this  attack  a  crop 
of  herpes  appeared,  depending  probably  on  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  which  was  relieved  by  the  same  treatment. 

The  above  is  the  type  of  a  large  number  of  cases  treated 
with  similar  results,  the  treatment  not  generally  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  six  days,  and  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  abortive  treatment  of  Rheumatism  ;  certainly 
the  effort  to  cut  short  the  ravages  of  so  painful  a  disease 
should  be  thought  preferable  to  the  "  six  weeks  of  expect- 
ancy," advocated  and  practised  by  the  "  old  masters  "  in 
medicine. 

H.  G.,  aged  53,  single,  of  Jthe  encephalic  temperament. 
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April  10th,  1869.  Traumatic Erysipelns  supervening  in  a  case 
of  injury  to  the  left  foot,  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  pavement- 
stone,  which  struck  the  external  side  of  the  foot,  lacerating 
the  soft  parts,  but  not  affecting  the  bones. 

The  patient  had,  soon  after  the  accident,  commenced  treat- 
ing the  wound  with  a  lotion  consisting  mainly  of  alcohol,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  surrounded  with  a  dark-colored 
and  glossy-inflamed  and  oedematous  surface,  extending  half- 
way from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  and  very  painful.  The  wound 
was  dark-looking,  and  contained  a  number  of  nearly  black 
sloughs  and  was  to  the  utmost  degree  offensive  to  the  smell. 

A  few  hours  before  our  being  called,  the  patient  had,  at 
the  advice  of  some  friends,  placed  the  foot  and  ankle  in  a 
large  poultice.  This  was  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  wound  was  now  freed  from  dead  tissue,  dressed  with 
mild  zinc  ointment,  and  the  inflamed  surface  covered  with  « 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  applied  with  a  camels'-hair 
brush,  and  the  limb  as  far  as  the  knee  enveloped  with  a  roll- 
er bandage  as  tightly  as  could  be  borne.  The  patient  was 
seen  daily  and  the  applications  renewed  once  or  twice  daily 
for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  discharged 
cured.     No  internal  treatment  was  given. 


*♦! 


PERISCOPE. 

Physiological  Action  of  the  Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

"  When  to  a  watery  solution  of  hydrate  of  chloral  caustic 
soda  or  potassa  is  added,  the  hydrate  is  decomposed,  chloro- 
form (C  H  CI,)  is  set  free,  and  a  formate  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium, according  to  the  alkali  used,  is  formed.  It  was  on  the 
knowledge  of  this  decomposition  by  an  alkali  that  Liebreich 
was  led  to  test  the  action  of  the  substance  physiologically. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  in  the  living  blood  the  same 
change  could  be  effected,  and  that  the  chloroform  would  be 
liberated  so  slowly  that  anaesthesia  of  a  prolonged  kind  would 
result.  To  try  this,  he  subjected  animals  to  the  action  of 
chloral,  and  even  man,  and  proved  that  sleep  could  be  rap- 
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idly  induced  without  the  second  stage  of  excitement  common 
to  the  action  of  chloroform  when  it  is  given  by  inhalation. 
Liebreich  produced  in  a  rabbit,  by  a  dose  of  0.5  gramme  of 
the  hydrate  of  chloral,  a  sleep  which  lasted  nine  hours.  This 
dose  was  equivalent  to  0.35  of  chloral,  and  to  0.29  of  chlo- 
roform. The  symptoms,  he  found,  were  like  those  produced 
by  chloroform.  In  some  cases  he  gave  the  hydrate  to  the 
human  subject.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  lunatic,  to 
whom  he  administered  1.35  gramme.  No  irritation  was  set 
up,  and  five  hours  of  sleep  was  obtained.  In  a  second  case 
he  gave  internally  a  dose  of  3.5  grammes  to  a  man  suffering 
from  melancholia,  by  which  he  produced  a  sleep  of  sixteen 
hours." 

Such,  said  Dr.  Richardson,  was  an  epitome  of  the  facts 
placed  before  him  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  to  make 
his  experiments.  In  setting  out  on  his  own  account,  he  first 
prepared  a  standard  solution  of  the  hydrate.  He  found  that 
30  grains  dissolved  in  40  grains  of  water,  and  formed  a  satu- 
rated solution,  the  whole  making  up  exactly  the  fluidrachm. 
The  standard  solution  prepared  m  this  way  was  very  conve- 
nient. 

He  next  proceeded  to  inquire  whether,  by  the  addition 
of  the  hydrate  to  fresh  blood,  chloroform  was  liberated. 
This  was  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  the  odor  of  chloroform  was 
very  distinct  from  the  blood,  and  chloroform  was  itself  dis- 
tilled over  from  the  blood,  and  condensed  by  cold  into  a  re- 
ceiver. 

The  narcotic  power  of  the  hydrate  was  then  tried  on  pi- 
geons, rabbits,  and  frogs.  The  standard  solution  named  above 
was  employed,  and  was  administered  either  by  the  mouth  or 
by  hypodermic  injection.  The  action  was  equally  effective 
by  both  methods.  The  general  results  were  confirmatory  of 
Liebreich's  own  experience  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
They  are  a3  follows:  In  pigeons,  weighing  from  8£  to  11 
ounces,  narco  ism  was  produced  readily  by  the  administra- 
tion of  from  1£  to  2$  grains  of  the  hydrate.  In  these  ani 
mals  the  dose  of  2J  grains  was  the  extreme  that  could  be 
borne  with  safety,  and  a  dose  of  14  grains  was  sufficient  to 
produce  sleep  and  insensibility.  The  full  dose  of  2$  grains 
produced  drowsiness  in  a  few  minutes,  and  deep  sleep  with 
entire  insensibility  in  twenty  minutes.  Before  going  to  sleep 
there  was  in  every  case,  whether  the  dose  were  large  or 
email,  vomiting.  As  the  sleep  and  .the  insensibility  came  on, 
there  was  in  every  instance  a  fall  of  animal  temperature,  and 
even  in  cases  where  recovery  followed,  this  decrease  was  of- 
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ten  to  the  extent  of  five  degrees.  The  respirations  also  fell  in 
proportion,  declining  in  one  case  from  34  to  19  in  the  min- 
ute during  the  6tage  of  insensibility.  From  the  full  dose  that 
could  be  borne  by  the  pigeon,  the  sleep  which  followed  last- 
ed from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours.  Six  hours  at  least 
were  required  for  perfect  recovery.  During  the  first  stages 
of  narcotism  in  pigeons,  the  evolution  of  chloroform  by  the 
breath  was  most  distinctly  marked. 

In  rabbits  weighing  from  83  to  88  ounces,  thirty  grains  of 
the  hydrate  were  required  in  order  to  produce  deep  6leep 
and  insensibility.  A  smaller  dose  caused  drowsiness  and 
want  of  power  in  the  hinder  extremities,  but  no  distinct  in- 
sensibility. 

When  the  full  effect  is  produced  in  rabbits  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  large  dose,  the  drowsiness  comes  on  in  a 
few  minutes  :  it  is  followed  by  want  of  power  in  the  hinder 
limbs,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  by  deep  sleep  and  complete 
insensibility.  The  pupil  dilates  and  becomes  irregular ;  the 
respiration  falls  (in  one  case  from  60  to  39  in  the  minute),  and 
the  temperature  declines  6°  Fahr. ;  sensibility  returns  with  the 
rise  in  number  of  respiratory  movements,  but  in  some  cases 
falls  again  during  the  process  of  recovery.  The  drowsiness, 
or,  if  the  animal  is  left  alone,  what  may  be  called  sleep,  lasts 
from  five  and  a  half  to  six  hours.  But  it  was  observed  that 
the  period  of  actual  anaesthesia  was  very  short,  lasting  not 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  skin  seemed  rather 
more  than  naturally  sensitive  to  touch.  During  recovery 
there  are  tremors  of  muscles  almost  like  the  rigors  from  cold ; 
they  are  due  probably  to  great  failure  of  animal  tempera- 
ture. 

In  frogs  a  grain  of  the  hydrate  causes  almost  instant  in- 
sensibility, coma,  and  death. 

In  further  prosecution  of  his  research,  the  author  tested, 
on  similar  subjects,  the  effect  of  chloroform,  bichloride  of 
methylene,  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  and  chloride  of  amyl. 
In  all  the  observations  with  these  substances,  the  narcotizing 
agent  was  used  by  hypodermic  injection.  It  was  found,  as  a 
result  of  these  inquiries,  that  6even  grains  of  chloroform,  five 
of  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  and  seven  of  chloride  of  amyl, 
produced  the  same  physiological  effect  as  two  grains  of  the 
nydrate.  Seven  grains  of  bichloride  of  methylene  induced 
a  shorter  insensibility.  A  rabbit  subjected  to  thirty  grains 
of  chloroform  6lept  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  ;  and 
a  pigeon  subjected  to  seven  grains  slept  three  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes.     All  these  agents  caused  vomiting  ia 
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birds,  before  the  insensibility  was  pronounced,  the  same  as 
did  the  hydrate ;  bat  in  no  animal  was  there  any  sign  of  the 
stage  of  excitement  which  is  seen  when  the  6am e  agents 
are  administered  by  inhalation.  Tiiis  fact  is  most  important 
as  indicating  the  difference  of  action  of  the  same  remedy  by 
difference  in  the  mode  of  administration.  The  temperature 
of  the  body  was  reduced  by  the  agents  named  above,  but 
not  so  determinately  as  by  the  hydrate. 

Two  animals,  pigeons,  made  to  go  into  profound  sleep, 
the  one  by  the  hydrate,  the  other  by  chloroform  (each  sub- 
stance administered  subcutaneously),  were  placed  together, 
and  the  symptoms  were  compared.  The  sleep  from  the  chlo- 
roform was  calmer ;  there  was  freedom  from  convulsive  tre- 
mors, which  were  present  in  the  animal  under  the  hydrate, 
and  recovery  was,  it  was  thought,  steadier.  It  was  observed, 
and  the  fact  is  well  worthy  of  note,  that  no  irritation  was 
caused  in  the  skin  or  subjacent  parts  by  the  injection  of  the 
chloroform  and  other  chlorides. 

The  neutralizing  action  of  the  hydrate  on  strychnia  was 
tried,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  substance  arrests  the 
development  of  the  tetanic  action  of  the  poison  for  a  short 
period,  and  maintains  life  a  little  longer  afterward,  but  does 
not  avert  death.    This  subject  deserves  further  elucidation. 

When  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  given  in  an  excessive  dose 
it  kills :  there  are  continuance  of  sleep,  convulsion,  and  a  fall 
of  temperature  of  full  eight  degrees  before  death. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were  noticed  after  a  poison- 
ous dose.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  turgid  with 
blood.  The  blood  is  fluid,  coagulation  is  delayed  (in  a  bird 
to  a  period  of  three  minutes),  but  afterward  a  loose  coagu- 
lnm  is  formed.  The  color  of  the  brain  substance  is  darkish 
pink.  The  muscles  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  which  exudes  from  them,  on  incision,  freely.  This 
blood  coagulates  with  moderate  firmness.  Immediately  af- 
ter death  all  motion  of  the  heart  is  found  to  be  arrested. 
The  organ  is  left  with  blood  on  both  sides,  but  with  more  in 
the  right  than  in  the  left  side.  The  color  of  the  blood  on  the 
two  sides  is  natural,  and  the  coagulation  of  this  blood  is  mod- 
erately firm.    The  other  organs  of  the  body  are  natural. 

Other  observations  were  made  on  the  changes  which  the 
blood  undergoes  when  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  added  to  it. 
The  corpuscles  undergo  shrinking,  and  are  crenate ;  and 
when  excess  of  hydrate  is  added,  the  blood  is  decomposed  in 
the  same  way  as  when  treated  with  formic  acid.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  author's  work  may  be  put  as  follows : — 
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Hydrate  of  chloral,  administered  by  the  month  or  by  hy- 
podermic injection,  produces,  as  Liebreich  states,  prolonged 
sleep. 

The  sleep  it  induces,  as  Liebreich  also  shows,  is  not  pre- 
ceded bv  the  stage  of  excitement  so  well  known  when  chloro- 
form  is  administered  by  inhalation. 

The  narcotic  condition  is  due  to  the  chloroform  liberated 
from  the  hydrate  in  the  organism,  and  all  the  narcotic  effects 
are  identical  with  those  caused  by  chloroform. 

In  birds  the  hydrate  produces  vomiting  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  as  full  a  degree,  as  does  chloroform  itself. 

The  6leep  produced  by  hydrate  of  chloral  is  prolonged, 
and  during  the  sleep  there  is  a  period  of  perfect  anaesthesia; 
but  this  stage  is  comparatively  of  short  duration. 

The  action  of  the  hydrate  is  (as  Liebreich  assumes)  firBt 
on  the  volitional  centres  of  the  cerebrum ;  next,  on  the 
cord  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  heart. 

Practical  applications. — Whether  hydrate  of  chloral  will 
replace  opium  and  the  other  narcotics,  is  a  point  on  which  the 
author  was  not  prepared  to  speak.  It  is  not  probable  that  it 
will  supersede  tne  volatile  anaesthetics  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving pain  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations, 
but  it  might  be  employed  to  obtain  and  keep  up  the  sleep  in 
cases  of  painful  disease.  This  research  had,  however,  led  to 
the  fact  that  chloroform,  when  injected  subentaneously  in 
efficient  doses,  leads  to  as  perfect  and  as  prolonged  a  narcot- 
ism as  the  hydrate,  with  an  absence  of  other  symptoms  caused 
by  the  hydrate,  and  which  are  unfavorable  to  its  action. 
This  was  a  new  truth  in  regard  to  chloroform,  and  might 
place  it  favorably  by  the  side  of  the  hydrate  for  hypodermic 
use.  Lastly,  as  the  hydrate  acts  by  causing  a  decomposition 
of  the  blood — i.e.,  b}*  undergoing  decomposition  itself  and 
seizing  the  natural  alkali  of  the  blood,  it  adds  to  the  blood 
the  formate  of  sodium.  How  far  this  is  useful  or  injurious 
remains  to  be  discovered.  But  while  putting  these  views  as 
to  practical  application  at  once  and  fairly  forward,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson said  it  was  due  to  Liebreich  to  add  that  his  (Lieb- 
reich's)  theory  and  his  experiments  have  done  fine  service 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  They  have  shown  in  one 
decisive  instance  that  a  given  chemical  substance  is  decom- 
posed in  the  living  body  by  virtue  of  pure  chemical  change, 
and  that  the  symptoms  produced  are  caused  by  one  of  the 
products  of  that  decomposition.  The  knowledge  thus  defin- 
itely obtained  admits  of  being  applied  over  and  over  again 
in  the  course  of  therapeutical  inquiry." — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 
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Mechanism  of  the  Crepitant  and  Subcrepitant  Hale. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Austin  Flint  read  a  paper  on  The  Mechanism  of  the 
Crepitant  and  the  Subcrepitant  Male.  He  showed  that  these 
rales  could  be  perfectly  imitated  by  means  of  the  article 
known  as  "patent  india-rubber  sponge"  lately  introduced. 
Compressing  the  sponge  and  letting  it  expand  near  the  ear — 
dry  for  the  crepitant,  and  moist  for  the  subcrepitant,  rale — 
the  latter  would  be  heard  during  both  compression  and 
expansion,  the  former  during  expansion  only.  This  illustrated 
the  true  theory  of  the  crepitant  rale,  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
sudden  separation  of  coherent  surfaces,  and  not  by  bubbling 
— an  explanation  first  propounded  by  Dr.  Edson  Carr,  of 
Canandaigna,  N".  Y.,  in  1842,  {Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct, 
1842,  p.  360.)  The  history  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  from 
the  time  of  Lsenncc  to  the  present,  was  reviewed ;  showing 
that  most  authorities  still  adhered  to  the  "bubbling"  theory, 
though  a  few  had  adopted  Carr's  explanation  without  giving 
him  credit  for  priority.  The  important  points  of  this  valuable 
paper  were  summarized  in  conclusion,  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  crepitant  rale  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained by  the  late  Dr.  Edson  Carr. 

"  2.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  peculiar  ('vesicular') 
quality  pertaining  to  the  inspiratory  sound  in  the  healthy 
murmur  of  respiration  is  due  to  the  6ame  cause,  the  cohesion 
of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles  not  beings 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  crepitant  rale. 

"  3.  The  subcrepitant  rale  is  caused  by  the  bubbling  of 
liquid  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  also  in  the  air- 
vesicles  and  bronchioles. 

"  4.  The  essential  distinctive  character  of  the  crepitant 
rale  is  its  dryness.  The  term  'dry  crackling'  expresses  this 
character,  whereas  the  phrase  'fine  bubbling'  expresses  the 
character  of  the  sound  in  the  enb-crepitant  rale.  In  addition, 
the  crepitant  rale  is  not  produced  in  expiration  as  well  as  in 
inspiration. 

"  5.  Very  fine  bubbling  due  to  the  liquid  in  air-vesicles 
and  bronchioles  resembles  the  fine  crackling  sound  which 
characterizes  the  crepitant  rale ;  and  the  discrimination  of 
the  former  from  the  latter  requires  a  nice  perception  of 
differences  in  sound,  and  some  practice  in  comparing  the  two 
rales.  The  artificial  production  of  the  two  rales  (by  means 
of  the '  rubber-sponge')  may  be  made  highly  useful  by  afford- 
ing this  practice. 
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11  6.  The  crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rale  are  not  infre- 
quently found  in  combination.  They  are  likely  to  be  con- 
joined whenever  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles  contain 
liquid  of  any  kind. 

"  7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  artificial  production 
of  the  crepitant  rale  no  liquid  is  necessary,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  production  of  fine  bubbling  sounds  an 
extremely  small  amount  of  liquid  only  is  required,  wherever 
in  disease  a  crepitant  rale  exists,  without  the  coexistence  of 
the  6ubcrepitant  rale,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  morbid 
adhesiveness  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-vesicles  and 
bronchioles,  without. the  presence  of  an  appreciable  amount 
of  liquid.  Hence,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  crepitant  rale 
exists  alone,  either  in  the  first  6tage  of  pneumonia  or  in  the 
resolving  stage,  the  morbid  product  within  the  air-vesicles 
and  bronchioles  must  be  either  a  glutinous  matter  sufficient 
to  give  adhesiveness  to  the  wall,  but  not  enough  for  bubbling, 
or  the  product  is  a  semi-solid,  in  which  bubbles  are  not 
readily  produced ;  and  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  or 
when  blood  is  present  in  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles,  the 
crepitant  rale  can  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  without  being 
associated  with  the  subcrepitant. 

"  8.  The  characters  of  the  subcrepitant  rale  are  materially 
the  same,  although  the  bubbling  is  produced  in  liquids  differ- 
ing as  regards  consistence." — Medical  Record. 


Feeble  Children. 

Dr.  Day,  in  the  Lancet,  remarks  as  follows : 

A  careful  physical  examination  in  these  cases  reveals 
nothing  important  about  .the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  two 
most  common  attendant  symptoms  are  headache  and  pain  at 
the  epigastrium,  both  being  signs  of  debility  in  the  brain  and 
stomach  respectively.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  headache 
seems  to  be  a  heavy  oppressive  weight  across  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  and  it  is  very  persistent,  giving  the  child  a  doll 
and  painful  appearance.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  aspect 
is  desponding  and  inanimate,  and  the  cheerful  expression  of 
childhood  has  vanished  ;  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  have  a  hollow 
look,  but  there  is  nothing  approaching  intolerance  of  light, 
nor  squinting,  as  we  observe  in  threatening  cerebral  disease, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  brain  may  be  involved 
if  these  symptoms  are  allowed  to  go  on  without  treatment. 
The  pain  in  the  stomach  is  of  the  same  dull  aching  character, 
rather  discomfort  than  actual  pain,  and  is  limited  to  the  root  of 
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the  ensifonn  cartilage,  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  the  un- 
easiness of  slight  gastralgia,  or  the  gnawing  sensation  we  have 
all  experienced  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  we  are 
waiting  for  a  meal  to  appease  it. 

There  may  be  aching  of  the  limbs,  muscular  fatigue,  and 
pain  in  the  course  of  the  6pine. 

There  are  no  very  striking  symptoms  which  indicate  this 
derangement  in  the  health.  It  is  to  the  totality  of  them  we 
must  look  for  a  diaguosi  .  flu-re  is  nothing,  60  to  speak,  that 
is  apparent  or  tangible  to  any  but  the  closest  observer,  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  depraved  state  of  health  creeps  on  un- 
noticed, and  is  not  discovered  until  some  very  prominent 
symptom  arrests  attention.  The  flame  is  kindled  before  the 
spark  is  6een,  and  time  is  lost  in  extinguishing  it. 

Such  cases  as  these  make  us  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion. 
In  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  disease,  we  are  doubtful 
whether  this  unaccountable  debility  may  not  be  the  harbin- 
ger of  ultimate  mischief.  Disease  may  be  hidden,  to  come 
forth  by-and-by.  In  the  disease  of  adult  life,  a  cause  is  often 
discovered.  Not  so  in  the  cases  I  am  now  describing  ;  the 
debility  is  uncomplicated,  and  it  must  be  seen  and  treated 
before  it  has  merged  into  actual  disease. 

These  cases  usually  terminate  well  if  promptly  and  skil- 
fully treated ;  but  a  continuance  of  this  condition  may  lead  to 
protracted  disease,  and  subsequently  to  death.  For  example, 
deficient  nervous  power,  as  shown  by  headache,  may  lead  to 
cerebral  exhaustion,  and  to  coma  and  convulsions,  in  the 
6ame  way  that  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  may 
terminate.  Opposite  states  of  the  system,  leading  to  the 
same  consequences,  but  requiring  a  different  mode  of  man- 
agement. 

The  weak  and  enfeebled  stomach  of  young  children,  caus- 
ing instant  rejection  of  food  by  vomiting,  is  often  checked 
by  a  simple  tonic  medicine,  and  sympathy  is  so  strong  with 
the  cerebral  functions  that,  when  the  stomach  has  recovered 
its  power,  the  brain  is  lulled  into  quietude.  If  it  did  not  so 
yield  to  treatment,  the  symptoms  would  pass  on  and  implicate 
the  brain  in  the  manner  just  described.  To  equalize  all  the 
forces  of  the  body  is  the  surest  method  of  maintaining  its 
efficient  working.    It  is  the  loss  in  either  that  invites  disease. 

Those  cases  of  pure  and  simple  debility,  when  neglected, 
cause  chorea,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  paralysis,  &c,  and 
finally  lead  to  those  changes  in  the  blood  which  originate 
ansemia,  tuberculosis,  and  every  form  of  diathesis  that  lowers 
health  and  provokes  disease. 


i 
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The  Taste  of  Medicines.    By  William  Dale,  M.D. 

The  nauseous  taste  of  many  medicines  is  no  slight  hin- 
drance and  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  especially  in 
children,  and  to  this  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything,  it  is 
owing  that  the  homoeopathy  has  found  a  certain  amount  of 
favor  with  the  public.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to 
discuss  the  opinion  now  generally  entertained,  that  ho- 
moeopathy as  practised  by  its  founder  is  extinct,  and 
that  under  the  fiction  of  infinitesimal  dose — "smaller  and 
smaller,  and  beautifully  less," — an  average  or  rational  dose 
of  medicine  is  administered  by  his  followers ;  but  the  fact  I 
deal  with  here  is,  that  globules  and  drops,  the  ordinary 
homoeopathic  formulae,  are  readily  taken,  the  patient  mean- 
while pleasing  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  cannot  be  over- 
dosed. While  the  system  may  be,  a"  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  lie ;"  yet  I  confess  it  has  suggested  to  me  the  thought 
that  it  is  desirable  to  administer  medicines  in  as  pleasant  a 
form  as  is  compatible  with  their  unimpaired  virtues;  and 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  venture  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  some  suggestions  arising  out  of  it 
under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Medicines  may  be  administered  in  diminished  bulk  by 
the  more  frequent  use  of  their  active  principles,  6ome  of  which 
are  well  known,  and  their  properties  ascertained — e.  y., 
morphia,  quina,  cinchona,  atropia,  strychnia,  salicine,  &c, 
&c. 

2.  Medicines  may  be  more  frequently  administered  in  the 
form  of  pill,  in  preference  to  that  of  powder  or  mixture, 
which,  moreover,  may  be  covered  with  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
instead  of  the  sickening  powders  that  are  usually  employed. 
Pills  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  taken,  and  many  very 
nauseous  medicines  are  quite  as  efficacious  in  this  form  as  in 
any  other.  Dr.  Kirby  has  offered  professional  men  many 
concentrated  and  potent  medicines,  which  are  well  worthy 
their  attention,  as  they  are  made  into  doses  which  are  small 
in  bulk,  and  tasteless. 

3.  Several  medicines  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  6ome 
others  may  be  rendered  pleasant  enough  by  the  addition  of 
syrups,  essential  oils,  aromatic  infusions,  &c.  The  ferri  car- 
bonas  eaccharata,  the  trochisci,  the  mistura  spiritus  vini 
gallici  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  are  among  the  former ; 
infii8nm  rosse  acidum,  infnsum  aurantii  comp.,  infusum  cary- 
ophilli,  infusum  gentianse  comp.,  infusum  cascarillae,  syrupus 
et  tinctura  aurantii,  are  instances  of  the  latter.    Some  drugs 
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and  various  salts  have  their  taste  cov6red  or  improved  by  the 
bitter  infusions,  which  are  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  some 
palates — e.  g.,  potassii  bromidura,  potassii  iodidum,  et  ferri 
sulphas ;  but  the  last-named  drug  has  its  taste  best  covered 
by  infusum  aurantii  com  p.  et  acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum, 
with  which  it  is  generally  proper  to  combine  it ;  or  the  ferri 
sulphas  exsiccata  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  The 
tinctura  ferri  perchloridi — one  of  our  most  valuable  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  but  offensively  rough  and  astringent  in  taste — is 
rendered  an  agreeable  and  elegant  dose  by  the  addition  of  a 
drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sherry  wine  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  syrup,  and  the  wine  is  medicinal.  The  antimon- 
ium  tartaratum  is  nearly  tasteless  if  mixed  with  sugar  and 
water ;  and  the  taste  of  potasses  nitras,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  is  tolerably  covered  by  syrup  of  orange-peel.  The 
acids  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  &c,  may  be  elegantly 
administered  by  means  of  a  graduated  glass  measure,  to  which 
is  attached  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  tube  indeed  forming  a  part 
of  the  measure.  The  medicine  is  put  into  the  measure,  and 
passed  to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  through  the  tube,  and 
thus  it  is  scarcely  tasted ;  and,  moreover,  the  teeth  are  neither 
set  on  edge  or  injured.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  advise 
some  of  our  more  nauseous  medicines  to  be  given  in  a  similar 
manner  ?  For  even  if  we  would  allow  that  the  base  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue  are  equally  sensitive  with  the 
rest  of  the  organ,  yet  it  is  evident  that  by  this  means  the 
medicines  would  comeln  contact  with  a  smaller  tasting  area; 
and  it  is  said  that  "  taste,  like  touch,  is  much  influenced  by 
the  extent  of  surface  acted  on." 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  more  substances  in  each 
of  the  divisions  I  have  made;  but  this  would  needlessly 
occupy  your  space.  My  object  has  only  been  to  throw  out 
a  few  hints  on  the  administration  of  medicines  in  a  more 
agreeable  form.  1  trust  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  point  out  other  methods  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  taste  of  medicines  may  be  covered  or 
improved.  At  some  future  time,  with  your  permission,  I 
may  return  to  the  subject. — London  Lancet. 


Infant  Mortality. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow,  Registrar  of  the  city  of  Providence, 
calls  attention  in  his  last  monthly  report  to  the  prevalence  of 
infant  diseases  and  their  cause.    He  says : 

Though  the  percentage  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  city 
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of  Providence  is  comparatively  small,  being  constantly  very 
much  less  than  in  all  other  cities  of  equal  or  greater  size  in 
this  country,  yet  it  is  even  here  altogether  greater  than  it 
should  be.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  good  reason,  in 
accordance  with  nature  or  good  sense,  why  in  the  pleasant 
month  just  past,  41  of  the  one  hundred  decedents  should  be 
less  than  five  years  of  age.  And  this  proportion  is  less  than 
during  the  summer  months,  and  less  than  in  other  cities. 

This  largo  loss  of  infant  life  in  our  American  cities  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  impure  air,  and  that  is  un- 
doubtedly true  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  summer 
season.  But  the  loss  of  infant  life  is  not  confined  to  the 
summer  season,  nor  to  summer  complaints,  so  called.  The 
loss  goes  on  in  cold  weather  as  well  as  warm,  and  lung  fever, 
convulsions,  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  lungs, 
&c,  destroy  far  more  children  than  cholera  infantum  and 
diarrhoea. 

The  truth  is.  the  chief  cause  of  infantile  mortality  is  not 
more  the  weatlier,  or  foul  air,  than  the  ignorance  and  false 
pride  of  the  mothers.  Children  are  killed  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  dressed,  and  by  the  food  that  is  given  them, 
as  much  as  by  any  other  causes.  Infants  of  the  most  tender 
age,  in  our  changeable  and  rough  climate,  are  left  with  bare 
arms  and  legs,  and  with  low-neck  dresses.  The  mothers,  in 
the  same  dress,  would  shiver  and  suffer  with  cold,  and  expect 
a  fit  of  sickness  as  the  result  of  their  culpable  carelessness. 
And  yet  the  mothers  could  endure  %uch  a  treatment  with 
far  less  danger  to  health  and  life  than  their  tender  infants. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  indicate  the  effects  of  this  mode 
of  dressing,  or  want  of  dressing,  on  the  child.  The  moment 
the  cold  air  strikes  the  bare  arm  and  legs  of  the  child,  the 
blood  is  driven  from  these  extremities  to  the  internal  and 
more  vital  organs  of  the  body.  The  result  is  congestion,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  these  organs.  In  warm  weather, 
the  effect  will  be  congestion  of  the  bowels,  causing  diarhosa, 
dysentery,  or  cholera  infantum.  We  think  that  this  mode  of 
dressing  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
causes  of  summer  complaints,  so-called.  In  colder  weather, 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  &c,  will  result.  At 
all  season,  congestion,  more  or  less,  is  caused,  the  definite 
effects  depending  upon  the  constitution  of  the  child,  the 
weather,  and  various  other  circumstances. 

It  is  painful,  extremely  so,  to  any  one  who  reflects  upon 
the  subject,  to  see  children  thus  decked  like  victims  for  sacri- 
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flee,  to  gratify  the  insane  pride  of  foolish  mothers.  Our 
most  earnest  advice  to  all  mothers  is,  to  dress  the  legs  and 
arms  of  thdr  children  warmly,  at  all  events.  It  would  be  in- 
finitely less  dangerous  to  life  and  health  to  leave  their  bodies 
uncovered,  than  to  leave  their  arms  and  legs  as  bare  as  is  the 
common  custom. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Hamamelis  Virginica. 

The  Witch  Hazel  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  growing  in  va- 
rious sections  of  our  country ;  and  found  in  damp,  shady 
woodland,  by  the  side  of  water  courses,  and  on  hills  and 
mountains,  in  gravelly  and  sandy  soil.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
plains  or  alluvions,  and  will  only  flourish  in  shady  places  ; 
for  if  planted  where  it  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun,  it  soon  dies.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  and  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  when  nearly  all  vegetation  is  disrobed  of  the 
mantle,  "  green  and  gold,"  the  Witch  Hazel  puts  forth  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  making  a  fine  contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bors— the  bare  forest  trees.  (For  a  full  botanical  description 
see  King's  Dispensatory.) 

Properties,  tonic,  astringent,  and  said  to  be  sedative.  As 
a  tonic  it  proves  valuable  in  many  diseases,  especially  in 
such  cases  in  which  there  is  a  weakened  state  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  all  varicose  conditions  of  the  veins  it  is  of  service, 
both  by  its  internal  administration,  and  local  application, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  or  tincture.  I  prefer,  in  all 
cases,  a  tincture  prepared  from  the  green  leaves,  gathered 
when  fully  matured,  in  the  month  of  August.  Take  any  de- 
sired quantity  of  leaves,  bruise  them  in  a  mortar,  then  mois- 
ten with  alcohol,  and  pack  tightly  in  a  percolator  of  suffi- 
cient 6i'ze,  pour  on  alcohol  25°,  until  the  fluid  which  passes  is 
devoid  of  astringency.  I  use  the  article  in  this  form  exclu- 
sively, having  tried  the  officinal  fluid  extract,  and  Pond's  ex- 
tract, but  prefer  this  preparation,  as"  I  find  it  more  uniform 
in  strength  and  reliable  in  action,  and  equally  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  which  can  be  greatly  improved  by  adding  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  glycerine  or  simple  syrup,  and  to  which  the 
most  fastidious  will  not  object.  The  above  preparation  is 
always  indicated  when  the  article  is  referred  to. 

It  has  a  gentle  tonic  influence  on  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  is  especially  serviceable  in  chronic  inflammations  of  these 
membranes.  In  chronic  pharyngitis  it  proves  very  efficient, 
used  as  a  gargle  several  times  a  day,  though  it  may  be  alter 
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nated  with  other  tonic  and  astringent  washes  with  advan- 


tage. 


In  diarrhoea  it  acts  admirably,  and  is  more  particularly 
adapted  to  such  cases  in  which  there  are  large  watery  alvine 
evacuations,  with  absence  of  tormina  and  tenesmus;  given  in 
teaspoonful  doses,  every  hour  until  relieved ;  or  a  combination 
may  be  used  like  this : — #  Aromatic  syrup,  Rhei.  et  Pot.,  Tr. 
Opii.,  Camphor.,  Tr.  Hamamelis,  equal  parts ;  dose  one-half 
to  a  teaspoonful  every  hour,  for  griping  pains  in  the  bowels, 
in  connection  with  the  diarrhoea.  In  haemorrhoids  it  aids 
much  in  effecting  a  cure,  by  strengthening  the  venous  circu- 
lation ;  a  teaspomiful  three  times  a  day  ;  but  it  should  always 
be  associated  with  a  local  application  of  Monsel's  solution  of 
Persulphate  of  Iron  and  Tincture  of  Opium,  equal  parts; 
moisten  a  piece  of  lint  of  proper  size,  and  introduce  into  the 
rectum  at  night.  Prof.  Scudder  first  suggested  this  treatment, 
and  if  there  is  any  cure  for  piles  this  course  will  accomplish 
a  cure.     Such  has  been  my  experieuce. 

In  uterine  haemorrhage,  I  depend  more  upon  this  one  re- 
medy than  all  other  agents  I  have  ever  employed.  In  the 
active  form  of  menorrnagia,  measures  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  to  overcome  any  inflammation  which  may  be  present.  In 
the  passive  form,  it  acts  with  even  greater  certainty.  In  pro- 
tracted haemorrhage,  following  abortion,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
the  remedy.  In  tliese  cases  the  dose  will  vary  so  as  to  suit 
each  case,  fx'om  a  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  to  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day.  In  procidentia  uteri,  it  proves  beneficial, 
taken  internally,  and  used  locally  by  means  of  a  rubber  pump 
syringe.  In  leucorrhoea,  by  injecting  a  dilute  tincture,  first 
cleansing  the  parts  with  water  alone,  will  frequently  arrest 
the  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  and  restore  tone  to  the  enfeebled 
vaginal  walls. — Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  Eclectic  Med.  Journal. 


Importance  of  Traumatic  Lesions  of  the  Uterine  Neck. 

Dr.  O.  Saint- Vel,  in  the  Gazette  Ilehdomadaire^  says :  In 

Proportion  as  gynaecological  experience  increases  in  the 
ands  of  the  practitioner,  it  leads,  not  to  diminish  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  surgical  interference,  but  to  increase  pru- 
dence and  reserve  in  its  application,  stamped  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hesitation  in  the  employment  of  it.  The  uterus, 
indeed,  is  not  an  organ  which  supports  indifferently,  and  in 
'equal  measure,  the  various  traumatic  lesions.  He  uses  the 
term  uterus  in  default  of  information  as  to  whether  the  sus- 
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ceptibility  of  the  body  is  different  from  that  of  the  neck — the 
part  necessarily  involved  in  every  exploration  of,  or  operation 
upon,  the  uterine  cavity.  The  susceptibility  of  the  neck,  nil 
in  a  greater  number  of  cases,  is  extreme  in  others,  and  fur- 
thermore varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  traumatic 
agents.  Nothing  in  the  anatomical  or  physiological  disposition 
of  the  organ,  nothing  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patients, 
and  even  in  the  morbid  influences  surrounding  them,  accounts 
for  these  differences,  singular  as  differences  of  election,  and 
so  grave  sometimes  in  view  of  the  consequences.  The  cervix 
bears  cauterization,  whether  made  with  acid  or  with  a  salt 
like  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  better  still  with 
the  hot  iron.  It  does  not  hear  mechanical  action  so  well, 
whether  it  be  that  of  traction  with  hooks,  subjecting  the  liga- 
ments which  follow  the  uterus  in  its  movements  to  stretching 
and  sudden  distention  (relaxation  ?),  or  that  of  dilatation  by 
sponge  tents  or  other  foreign  bodies.  But  of  all  traumatic 
injury  the  worst  borne  is  that  produced  by  a  cutting  instru- 
ment. The  reaction  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  lesion.  The 
gravest  complication  on  the  6ide  of  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
dages, or  on  that  of  the  ovary  and  the  peritoneum,  are  liable 
to  follows  light  traumatic  injury.  Death  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  hypertrophied  labium,  or  even  of  excision  of 
the  cervix. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Infant  Mortality.  Being  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  feebleness  and  diseases 
which  afflict  and  destroy  so  many  children  under  five  years 
of  age.    By  John  W.  Thraelkill,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little  work  that  has  been 
placed  on  our  table.  The  author  in  his  preface  tells  us  that  the 
articles  of  which  the  book  is  composed,  originally  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Missouri  Republican.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  response  to  "  A  Challenge  to  the  Medical  Faculty,"  to 
explain  "  the  wherefore  of  such  an  alarming  death-rate  among 
children,  and  why  the  boasted  science  of  the  medical  profession 
does  or  can  do  nothing." 

The  causes  which  affect  the  health  and  life  of  infancy  are  con- 
sidered under  three  distinct  heads,  viz. : 

Firstly — Hereditaby,  or  those  constitutional  peculiarities 
derived  from  both  parents,  and  supposed  to  have  their  origin  at 
the  time  of  conception. 
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Secondly — Matebnal,  or  those  derived  from  the  mother 
during  gestation. 

Thirdly — Extrinsic,  or  those  acting  on  the  child  from  with- 
out, after  its  birth. 

The  subject  of  infant  mortality  is  one  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  demands  the  earnest 
consideration  of  every  member  of  the  human  family.  We  com- 
mend this  little  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Transactions  or  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  op  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  the  years  1868-9,  Albany.  The 
Argus  Company,  Printers. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  this  State  is  in  several  particulars  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessors.  The  papers  show  more  liberal  scholarship,  are 
more  original,  and  prepared  in  better  style.  Among  those  which 
deserve  a  careful  reading,  are  the  following :  Phthisis  Pulmo- 
nalis,  by  Dr.  Dennis  E.  Smith ;  Concentrated  Medicines,  by  Dr. 
P.  A.  Morrow ;  Protein  Compounds,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  F.  Browne ; 
Hygienic  Suggestions,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fross ;  Pepsin  as  a  Therapeu- 
tic Agent,  by  Dr.  James  M.  Comins ;  Compound  Salts  of  Bro- 
mine and  Salix  Nigra,  by  Dr.  Orin  Davis ;  Midwifery,  by  Dr. 
Harman  Pease ;  Dyspepsia,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Johnson ;  Ataxis,  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper;  Talipes  or  Club  Foot,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Freeman ; 
The  Mammary  Gland,  and  Theory  of  Conception,  by  Dr.  Browne  ; 
Baptisia  and  its  Compounds,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Nivison ;  Treatment 
of  Cancer,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley  ;  Hypodermic  Medication,  by 
Dr.  James  Fenner ;  The  Erigeron,  or  Fleabane,  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Stanton ;  Scrofula,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Parsons ;  Facts  in  Anthropolo- 
gy, by  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder.  An  extended  History  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  also  given. 

An  edition  has  been  printed  for  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  1869;  and  copies  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  members 
of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  or  of  auxiliary  societies,  or 
to  students  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College.  This  causes  a  wide 
distribution  of  that  valuable  publication,  and  we  trust  that  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  will  contribute  their  best  efforts  and  produc- 
tions to  enable  the  preparation  of  a  better  volume  for  the  next 
year.  Owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Doctor  Hadley,  the  editing  of 
this  number  was  less  thorough  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
but  this  detracts  little  from  the  value  of  the  collection.  This 
volume  of  the  Transactions  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
library  of  every  physician. 
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EDITORIAL. 
The  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Albany,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  26th  and  27th  of  the  present  month.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  called  to  order  on  Wednesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

We  would  impress  upon  Eclectic  practitioners  the  importance 
of  a  large  attendance.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
professional  status.  It  gives  us  reputation  here  and  in  other 
States.  We  are  now  a  recognized  chartered  Society.  Our 
members  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the  condition  of  our  prac- 
titioners will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  other  more  favored 
schools  of  medicine.  Intelligent  and  respectable  old-school 
physicians  do  not  now  call  us  by  the  slang  epithet  of  empiric. 
The  value  of  our  contributions  to  medical  science  is  more  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  Our  warfare  against  the  lancet  has  driven  it 
out  of  use  ;  and  with  it,  calomel,  the  ancient  medical  Samson,  is 
fallen  into  disrepute.  We  are  making  diseases  curable  which  were 
formerly  considered  beyond  the  physician's  skill.  We  are  daily 
coming  into  favor.  Our  future  progress  depends  on  ourselves. 
Eclectic  physicians  can  make  theirs  the  most  popular  practice  in 
the  State.  To  do  this,  they  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
professional  and  scientific  attainment — they  must  not  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together. 

Let  the  assemblage  at  Albany,  we  appeal  to  our  Eclectic 
brethren,  let  the  assemblage  at  Albany  be  the  largest,  most 
imposing  that  has  yet  been  gathered  in  this  State ;  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  and  expense. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  several  auxiliary  Eclectic  Medical 
Associations  are  requested  to  prepare  reports  of  their  transac- 
tions during  the  last  year,  to  be  presented  at  the  snnual  meet- 
ing. If  practicable,  they  may  be  mailed,  before  the  15  th  instant, 
to  Doctor  P.  A.  Morrow,  at  No.  30  East  19th  street,  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  here- 
tofore, but  will,  we  trust,  receive  due  attention  hereafter. 
Papers  which  have  been  received  with  favor  at  the  meetings  of 
auxiliary  societies  are  also  acceptable  as  contributions. 

It  is  to  be  desired  also  that  the  Essays  and  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees will  be  forthcoming.     Our  medical   literature  depends 
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largely  upon  these.  That  all  may  be  in  readiness,  we  give  the 
names  of  all  members  of  the  Society,  who  were  designated  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  to  prepare  essays  and  reports : 

General  Essayists — J.  G.  Fross,  M.D.,  John  H.  Fitch,  M.D., 
Maria  B.  Hayden,  M.D. 

Surgery — P.  A.  Morrow,  M.D.,  M.  M.  Fenner,  M.D.,  R.  J. 
Burton,  M.D. 

Obstetrics— TL.  E.  Firth,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Comins,  M.D. 

Medical  Hygiene — Orin  Davis,  M.D.,  C.  C.  Johnson,  M.D., 
O.  H.  Simons,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica — Dennis  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  L.  Robens,  M.D., 
J.  Martin,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine — Lyman  Stanton,  M.D.,  J- 
Y.  Tuthill,  M.D.,  James  Fenner,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy — James  Day,  M.D.,  William  R. 
Hayden,  M.D. 

Progress  of  Eclectic  Medicine — Paul  W.  Allen,  M.D., 
Samuel  Tuthill,  M.D. 

Medical  Instruction  and  Eclectic  Medical  Institutions — Ed- 
win Freeman,  M.D.,  A.  P.  Parsons,  M.D. 

Medical  Statistics— Lyman  Stanton,  M.D.,  C.  C.  Johnson, 
M.D. 

National  Pharmacopoeia — Robert  S.  Newton,  M.D.,  W.  W. 
Hadley,  M.D.,  James  Day,  M.D. 

Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  National  Convention — 
R.  S.  Newton,  M.D.,  J.  M.  F.  Browne,  M.D.,  P.  A.  Morrow,  M.D. 

Doctors  Freeman  and  Newton  have  already  made  their  re- 
ports at  the  semi-annual  meeting.     They  are  invited  to  report 
further,  and  the  other  members  designated  are  requested  to  have 
their  papers  promptly  on  hand.    By  so  doing  they  will  do  credit 
to  themselves,  and  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 

Doctors  Burton  and  Russell,  of  Albany,  are  the  local  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Doctor  William  W.  Hadley, 
having  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  President  has  request- 
ed Doctor  P.  A.  Morrow  to  act  as  Recording  Secretary  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office. 

Eclectic  Physicians  of  New  York !  come  up  and  meet  your 
brethren  at  Albany.  Do  it  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
your  professional  fraternity,  for  the   purpose  of  advancing  the 
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cause  of  reform  in  medical  and  surgical  practice.  You  will  be 
better  physicians,  better  men  for  coming.  You  will  thus  show 
your  faith  in  yourselves,  and  in  your  school  of  medicine,  and  so 
your  fellow-citizens  will  have  faith  in  you.  Again  we  say  to  you, 
one  and  all— come. 


The  Rights  of  Women  as  Students  of  Medicine. 

The  woman  question  is  emphatically  the  question  of  the  day. 
In  medicine  and  in  politics,  it  is  claiming  unusual  attention.  In 
almost  every  civilized  country,  woman  is  trying  to  have  her 
wrongs  redressed  and  her  rights  established.  Conscious  of  her 
equality  with  man,  she  is  struggling  to  free  herself  from  his 
thraldom,  and  place  herself  in  that  position  which  the  Creator 
intended  her  to  occupy.  The  equal  of  man  in  most  respects,  and 
his  superior  in  many,  she  wishes  to  enjoy  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  he  considers  especially  his 
own.  Man  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  the  elective  franchise, 
and  he  claims  also  a  monopoly  of  the  learned  professions.  These 
arrogant  claims  woman  will  in  future  dispute.  She  has  solemnly 
declared  her  intention  to  enter  the  lists  and  compete  with  him 
for  the  laurels  he  wins  and  the  crown  he  wears. 

But  it  is  in  the  medical  phase  of  the  woman  question  that  we 
are  especially  interested.  Women  have  resolved  to  become 
practitioners  of  medicine,  and,  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  quali- 
fy themselves  properly,  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
facility  within  the  reach  of  students  of  medicine.  In  certain 
quarters,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  settled  determination  that 
the  usual  facilities  shall  not  be  afforded  them.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session  of  lectures,  the  medical  students  of 
Philadelphia,  backed,  no  doubt,  by  the  physicians  and  medical 
professors  of  the  city,  attempted,  by  jeers  and  scoffs  and  hisses, 
to  drive  certain  female  students  from  the  hospital  clinic.  But  in 
this  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  women  were  not  easily  fright- 
ened and  would  not  be  driven  away.  With  heroic  devotion  they 
maintained  their  ground  and  finally  carried  their  point.  The 
press  of  the  city  came  to  their  relief,  and,  in  thunder  tones,  con- 
demned the  action  of  the  students  as  unmanly,  cowardly,  and 
contemptible. 

About  the  same  time,  a  somewhat  similar,  though  less  vio- 
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lent,  attempt  was  made  by  the  students  of  Bellevue  Hospital ; 
but  it  was  promptly  put  down.  The  authorities  of  the  institution 
well  knew  that  if  it  were  not  checked  at  once,  the  consequences 
would  be  serious.  The  result  is,  the  female  students  now  attend 
the  clinic  at  the  hospital  and,  if  not  treated  with  courtesy,  are, 
at  least  unmolested. 

After  the  disgraceful  disturbance  in  Philadelphia,  the  physi- 
cians of  that  city  and  the  Professors  of  the  different  medical 
schools  met  in  secret  session,  discussed  the  question,  and  pre- 
pared a  manifesto  which  they  immediately  put  forth.  The  bur- 
den of  this  manifesto  is  the  inexpediency  of  female  attendance  upon 
hospital  clinics,  aud  the  embarrassment  felt  by  clinical  lecturers 
when  obliged,  in  the  presence  of  females,  to  expose  male  patients 
for  inspection,  illustration,  or  description.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  noble  aim  of  the  medical  profession  sanctifies  all 
the  duties  of  that  profession.  The  embarrassment  complained 
of  ought  not  to  exist,  for  the  reason  that  "  to  the  pure,  all  things 
are  pure."  Why  should  the  physician  who  is  conscious  of  purity 
in  himself,  who  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  his  calling 
and  the  sacredness  of  its  duties,  feel  embarrassed  in  describing  or 
treating  disease  simply  because  he  has  women  among  his  audi- 
tors ?  It  is  an  embarrassment  in  which  the  women  themselves 
do  not  share.  While  we  maintain  this  position,  we  cheerfully 
admit  that  it  would  be  better  if  "  ail  special  diseases  of  men  were 
treated  by  men  in  the  presence  of  men  only,  and  all  the  special 
diseases  of  women  treated  by  women  in  the  presence  of  women 
only." 

There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  the  outrageous  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  students  in  the  instances  referred  to.  For  that 
conduct  no  palliation  can  be  offered.  It  betrays  a  spirit  of  illib- 
erally and  intolerence  disgraceful  to  our  century  and  our  civili- 
zation. It  shows  very  clearly  that  neither  physicians  in  esse,  nor 
physicians  in  posse,  care  to  see  women  enter  their  ranks. 

Are  women  to  be  thus  frowned  upon  and  hissed  at  because 
they  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge,  because  they  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  to  enter  a  profession  for  which  they  are 
eminently  fitted  ?  Have  they  no  rights  ?  Are  they  to  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  would  take  from  them 
every  privilege  ?  These  are  questions  which,  if  the  public  press 
is  in  any  degree  an  index  of  public  sentiment,  will  be  settled  at 
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no  distant  day,  by  the  American  people  themselves.  Americans 
are  instinctively  chivalrous  wherever  woman  is  concerned,  and 
they  will  not  stand  by  and  see  their  daughters  and  sisters  de- 
prived of  all  rights,  and  jeered  at  and  scorned  if  they  attempt  to 
maintain  them.  They  will  arise  in  their  might  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  their  sisters  and  daughters  have  a  right  to  become 
physicians,  that  in  order  to  become  properly  qualified  physicians 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  the  very  best  education  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country  afford,  and  that  if  clinical  lectures  form 
an  essential  part  of  that  education,  they  shall  have  the  right  also 
to  attend  those  clinics  without  let,  hinderance,  or  molestation. 

Even  now  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  forbid  any  medi- 
cal school  to  exclude  respectable  females  from  its  classes.  "  The 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  under  the 
same  conditions."  It  is  specially  provided  in  her  charter  that 
males  and  females  shall  be  admitted  to  her  halls  upon  equal 
terms.  The  sentiment  of  the  world  is  in  favor  of  female  physi- 
cians. There  is  a  school  for  them  in  London,  and  there  is  one 
for  them  in  India.  The  Universitv  of  Zurich  admits  them,  and 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  made  provision  for  their  in- 
struction. The  medical  education  of  women  is  often  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  it  unfits  them  for  the  duties  that  belong  to 
the  sister,  wife,  and  mother ;  and  we  have  often  been  asked  this 
question,  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  allow  your  daughter,  wife,  or 
sister  to  associate  with  medical  students  in  the  collegiate  class, 
the  clinical  lecture-room,  or  the  room  for  practical  anatomy  ?  " 

That,  however,  is  not  the  question  under  consideration.  We 
are  discussing  the  rights  of  women  as  students  of  medicine,  and 
not  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  female  physicians  to  become  wives 
and  mothers.  We  maintain  that  woman's  capacity  is  quite  equal 
to  the  practice  of  the  medical  art,  and  that  if  she  desires  to  be- 
come a  physician,  every  facility  for  study  should  be  afforded  her. 
In  this  respect  she  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
man. 

We  are  clearly  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  women.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  "  that  she  shall  do  what  she  pleases,  provided 
that  she  does  it  well,"  and  that  she  shall  learn  what  she*  pleases, 
if  she  only  applies  what  she  learns  to  a  good  use. 

If  she  wishes  to  study  engineering,  let  her  study  it.     If  she 
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wishes  to  study  law,  let  her  study  it.     If  she  wishes  to  study 
medicine,  throw  no  obstacle  in  her  way. 


The  National  Eelectie  Medical  Association. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  a  resolution  at  the 
meeting  in  January,  1869,  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
officers  of  all  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  holding  a  national  meeting  during  the  year  1870. 

From  present  indications  there  is  no  doubt  but  every  society 
will  join  in  the  meeting.  The  matter  has  progressed  at  least  to 
the  settling  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
month  of  September,  1870.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  place  will  be  determined  upon  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  west,  southwest,  and  northwest,  this  school  of  practice 
is  fully  established  in  every  respect,  far  more  so  than  in  the  east ; 
these  facts  should  be  fully  considered. 

The  following  is  the  circular  letter  which  has  been  addressed 
to  all  the  Eclectic  State  Societies  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges,  many  of  whom 
have  already  responded : 

New  York,  Dec.  15th,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  undersigned  having  been  appointed,  by  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  committee 
of  conference  upon  the  subject  of  holding  a  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  during  the  year  1870,  respectfully  address 
you  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  your  views  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  meeting. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  have  been  named  as  the 
most  suitable  places,  and  the  month  of  September,  1870,  has 
been  suggested  as  the  best  time  for  holding  the  meeting. 

Eclecticism  being  so  much  stronger  as  a  system  of  medicine, 
and  60  much  more  popular  in  the  West  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country,  we  think  the  greatest  amount  of  good  would  be 
accomplished  by  holding  the  first  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
All  the  influential  city  papers  have  promised  their  full  coopera- 
tion in  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings,  if  the  various  State 
societies  decide  to  meet  in  New  York. 

While  the  undersigned,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  pre- 
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fer  New  York  City,  they  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  the  societies  now  organized. 

You  will  please  respond  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  give 
us  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
meeting.  An  earlier  date  than  September,  1870,  would  prevent 
many  of  the  societies  from  having  delegates  present,  as  their  an- 
nual meetings  do  not  take  place  before  the  month  of  June. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  truly  yours, 

Robt.  S.  Newton,  M.D. 

J.  M.  F.  Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

P.  A.  Morrow,  M.D. 


Eclectic  Medical  Students  and  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges. 

In  the  four  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  there  are 
at  this  time  in  attendance  about  three  hundred  students,  which  is 
a  small  number  compared  with  what  it  should  be.  If  the  seven 
thousand  Eclectic  physicians  in  this  country  would  manifest  the 
same  interest  as  is  exhibited  by  physicians  of  other  schools,  in 
procuring  and  educating  medical  students,  these  four  colleges 
would  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  who  would  wish  to  attend 
upon  their  instructions.  The  neglect  of  this  very  thing  is  the 
only  reason  why  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges  are  not  filled  with 
students  every  year.  There  are  thousands  of  young  men  who 
are  not  only  willing  but  very  anxious  to  enter  the  offices  of  our 
Eclectic  practitioners  preparatory  to  a  further  prosecution  of 
their  studies. 

There  is  not  a  practitioner  in  the  United  States  but  that  could 
find  one  or  two  young  men  in  the  range  of  his  own  business  who 
would  study  medicine  if  he  had  the  least  encouragement.  Young 
men  so  often  look  upon  the  medical  profession  as  requiring  much 
time  and  study,  that,  until  they  are  properly  instructed  and  en- 
couraged, dare  not  undertake  it,  and  in  this  way  thousands  of 
young  men  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  and  who 
could  do  much  good  to  suffering  humanity,  are  left  in  a  condition 
which  deprives  them  of  all  usefulness  in  life. 
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EDITOEIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
The  Gases  in  the  Blood. 

The  gases  in  the  blood  are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  relative  proportion  of  nitrogen  constantly  varies  both 
in  arterial  and  venous  blood.  This  gas  is  probably  indifferent 
and  without  special  office.  Not  so  with  oxygen.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly active  and  its  agency  is  of  the  highest  importance.  United 
with,  or  dissolved  in,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  globules,  it  is 
carried  by  them  to  every  part  of  the  system.  Its  action  is  to 
stimulate  the  tissues  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
the  tissues.  It  is  an  impurity  in  the  blood  which  requires  con- 
stant expulsion.  Under  its  influence,  arterial  blood  loses  its 
scarlet  color  and  becomes  dark  purple.  It  is  especially  poisonous 
to  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  in  which 
it  ceases  to  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs,  death  seems  to  take  place 
rather  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  this  gas  than  from  the  mere 
absence  of  oxygen. 

Amygdalin  and  Emulsin. 

These  two  substances  are  found  together  in  the  bitter 
almond ;  and  both  of  them  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  emulsin  acts  catalytically  upon  the 
amygdalin  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  acid. 

M.  Bernard,  the  eminent  French  physiologist,  has  recorded 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  action  of  these  substances 
when  separately  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal.  The 
amygdalin  introduced  by  itself  is  digested  and  absorbed  without 
causing  symptoms  of  poisoning ;  and  the  emulsin,  taken  alone, 
produces  no  injurious  effects.  But  if,  after  the  absorption  of  the 
amygdalin  from  the  stomach,  the  emulsin  is  immediately  injected 
into  a  vein,  death  ensues,  because  the  emulsin  thus  introduced 
into  the  circulation,  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  amygdalin, 
acts  upon  it  catalytically,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

If,  however,  the  emulsin  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 
the  amygdalin  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  no  poisoning 
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ensues,  for  the  reason,  as  is  supposed,  either  that  the  ernulsin  is 
not  absorbed,  or  else  that  its  properties  are  destroyed. 

When  amygdalin  and  emulsin  are  injected  at  the  same 
moment  into  the  same  vein,  or  even  into  veins  in  different  parts  of 
the  circulation,  their  meeting  in  the  blood  is  immediately  follow- 
ed by  the  characteristic  decomposition  of  the  former  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  animal 
dies. 


Substances  Eliminated  in  the  Breath. 

"Will  the  Editors  of  The  Review  inform  a  youthful 
physiologist  what  substances,  besides  carbonic  acid,  are  given 
forth  in  the  breath,  what  name  is  applied  to  that  organic  sub- 
stance  which  text-books  describe  as  detected  in  the  breath,  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  breath  passes  luminous  from  the 
nostrils?  " 

In  answer  to  a  c<  youthful  physiologist "  we  desire  to  state 
that  various  substances  besides  carbonic  acid  are  eliminated  in 
the  breath  ;  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrogen,  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  urate  of  soda,  and  urate  of  ammonia.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  frequently,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  occasionally,  found  in  the  breath ;  the  former  derived 
from  decomposing  matter  in  or  between  the  teeth,  the  latter 
from  the  blood,  into  which  it  has  entered  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  But  besides  the  matters  just  mentioned,  many  odorous 
substances  may  exist  in  the  breath,  such  as  alcohol,  the  volatile 
principles  of  garlic,  onions,  and  spices,  camphor,  ethers,  chloro- 
form, musk,  and  many  other  medicinal  substances. 

No  specific  name  has  been  given  to  the  organic  matter  found 
in  the  breath.  It  is  known  simply  as  "  the  organic  substance  in 
expired  air."  The  substance  in  question  is  detected  by  passing 
expired  air  through  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  albuminoid  in 
constitution,  has  a  fetid  odor  when  accumulated  in  small  and 
overcrowded  rooms,  and  when  allowed  to  putrefy,  it  becomes 
insufferably  offensive.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  organic 
substance  may  be  the  medium  or  vehicle  of  certain  contagions 
thrown  off  by  the  breath. 

As  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  breath  passes  luminous 
from  the  nostrils,  we  reply  that,  when  "  phosphorus  is  dissolved 
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in  oil  and  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  it  is  given  off  by 
the  lungs  in  some  imperfectly  oxidized  state,  so  that  the  breath  is 
luminous  as  it  passes  from  the  nostrils." 


New  York  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Cancer  and  other  Snrgieal 

Diseases. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  for  about  one  year,  and 
a  large  number  of  persons  have  received  beneficiary  assistance, 
among  which  were :  cancer  ot  different  varieties,  29 ;  haemorrhoids, 
27 ;  syphilis,  19 ;  scrofula,  22 ;  tumors  of  various  kinds,  8  ;  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  27 — making  a  total  146  cases.  As  this  is  now 
fully  organized,  and  managed  by  a  Board  of  active  men — those 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  enterprise — its  great  usefulness 
will  be  now  generally  appreciated. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  ninth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Revere  House,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  January  12th, 
1870,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m. 

Essayist* : — J.  S.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Edwin  Schofield,  M.  D., 
W.  E.  Underwood,  M.  D.,  S.  C.  Ames,  M.  D.,  J.  H.  Aldricb, 
M.  D.,  C.  E.  Miles,  M.  D.,  H.  G.  Barrows,  M.  D.,  Wm.  Bass, 
M.  D.,  F.  H.  Kelly,  M.  D.,   II.  H.  Brigham,  M.  D. 

Semi-annual  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Iowa  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Des  Moines,  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  1870, 
continuing  two  days.  It  is  desirable  that  all  true  Eclectics  in 
the  State  be  present,  as  business  of  importance  will  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Association.  A  number  of  interesting  Essays 
will  be  presented.  A  number  of  distinguished  visitors  are  ex- 
pected. 

W.  Moleswoeth,  M.  D.,  President. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  13th,  1869. 


Large  Ingestion  of  Croton  Oil  by  a  Little  Girl  ;  Kecov- 
ery. — Dr.  Mauvezin  relates,  in  the  Gazette  des  HQpitaux  of  June 
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29th,  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  who,  by  mistake, 
swallowed  forty-five  drops  of  croton  oil  in  some  coffee  and. milk. 
She  complained  of  the  horrid  taste  of  the  drug,  and  a  burning 
sensation  at  the  isthmus  faucium  immediately  after  the  ingestion. 
A  little  time  afterward,  there  was  great  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 
with  severe  vomiting,  which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
After  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  the  patient  slept  for  four  hours ; 
and  on  awaking  she  said  she  was  hungry,  when  some  soup  was 
given  her.  The  child  was  then  free  from  all  pain,  had  two  loose 
stools,  and  made  a  good  recovery.  Dr.  Mauvezin  is  puzzled  to 
explain  this  favorable  result,  and  states  that  the  oil  was,  on 
trial,  found  of  good  quality,  and  readily  excited  pustulation  by 
friction. 

A  Lincolnshire  mother  lately  administered  four  drops  of 
laudanum  in  some  sugar  and  water  to  a  child  five  weeks  old,  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  disorder  of  the  stomach.  The  child  died 
next  morning  from  the  effects  of  the  dose. 

The  death  of  a  child  has  occurred,  in  Northumberland,  from 
eating  the  water  hemlock. 

Hair  Dye. — An  Englishman  is  reported  as  being  "  horrified 
by  finding  a  great  part  of  his  beard  and  whiskers  in  his  wash- 
basin "  after  a  single  application  of  a  largely  advertised  hair-dye, 
which  acted,  in  his  case,  evidently  by  dialysis. 

A  Simple  Treatment  for  Ingrowing  Toe-Nail. — J.  M. 
Quigley,  M.  D.,  Cassville,  Mo.  (Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter) ,  adopts 
the  following  course  in  these  affections :  A  triangular  notch  is 
made  midway  in  the  free  edge  of  the  nail,  extending  to  its  body 
— the  piece  out  of  which  should  be  in  size  about  like  the  tooth 
of  a  tenon-saw  ;  from  the  pointed  margin  of  this  notch  a  furrow 
is  made  as  near  to  the  quick  as  possible,  without  penetrating  it, 
through  the  middle  of  the  root  as  far  as  the  duplicature  of  skin ; 
a  piece  of  cork  is  then  inserted  under  the  nail,  whose  bulk  is  large 
enough  to  extend  a  faw  lines  on  either  side  of  the  notch,  as  well 
as  to  compactly  fill,  without  uneasiness,  the  interspace  between 
the  skin  and  extremity.     This  completes  the  operation. 

In  a  few  hours  relief  is  marked,  rapid  improvement  follows. 
The  elevating  tendency  of  the  cork,  causes  the  corners  to  raise 
from  the  inflamed  flesh,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  furrow 
through  the  centre  allows  the  nail  to  flatten,  and  the  burrowing 
edge  of  the  ingrowing  corner  to  eventually  pass  over  and  beyond 
the  limited  space  of  its  former  confinement. 

Treatment  op  Epilepsy. — Geo.  Johnson,  M  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
Phys.  to  Kings  College  Hospital,  advocates  chloroform  in  con- 
nection with  bromide  of  potassium  in  this  affection.  Chloroform 
wards  off  a  threatened  fit,  and  cuts  short  a  violent  and  prolonged 
paroxysm. 
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Preservation  of  the  Cadaver. — According  to  M.  Dever- 
gie,  of  the  Paris  School  of  Practical  Anatomy,  a  mixture  of  three 

Earts  of  glycerine  and  one  of  carbolic  acid  injected  into  dead 
odies,  will  prevent  any  unpleasant  odor  emanating  from  them. 

Deatiis  following  Amputations  in  Hospitals. — Sir  James 
Simpson  believes  that  great  hospitals  should  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, and  cites  the  following  statistics :  In  isolated  rooms  in 
country  practice  the  loss  of  lite  after  amputations  is  1 1  per  cent. ; 
in  hospitals  with  26  to  100  beds  it  is  18  per  cent. ;  from  200  to 
800  beds,  30  per  cent. ;  from  300  to  600  beds,  41  per  cent. ;  in  the 
large  Paris  hospitals,  62  .per  cent.  Mr.  Lister  holds  that  all  this 
surplus  of  mortality  may  be  prevented  by  antiseptic  treatment 
and  thorough  ventilation. 

Coffee. — Brazil  is  the  greatest  producer  of  coffee.  That 
known  in  the  trade  as  Rio  is  a  Brazilian  product.  Of  the  713,- 
000,000  pounds  produced  by  the  world  per  annum,  Brazil  fur- 
nishes 400,000,000,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole;  Java  140,- 
000,000,  Ceylon  40,000,000,  St.  Domingo  40,000,000,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  25,000,000,  Venezuela  25,000,000,  Sumatra  25,000,000, 
all  others,  including  the  Mocha,  18,000,000.  The  United  States 
is  the  greatest  consumer.  We  use  in  the  United  States  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world,  using  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  a.s  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  not  very 
far  from  the  same.     Germany  comes  next. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Gish   sends  us    the  following  valuable    recipe : 

Tinct.  Xanthoxylum  berries,  3  iv ;  wine  tinct.  colchicum  sem., 
3  ij  ;  epts.  nit.  dulc,  3  ij  ;  ol.  terebinthinae,  3  ij.     Mix. 

Dose  for  an  adult,  one  teaspoonful  diluted  in  half  a  glass  of 
water.  This  is  a  superior  remedy  in  lumbago  and  sciatica;  in 
chronic  rheumatism  of  the  back  and  lower  extremities.  I  have 
given  it,  and  realized  the  happiest  results.  From  long  experience, 
I  can  speak  favorably  of  its  merits. 

In  rheumatism,  I  usually  give  it  three  times  per  day,  after 
each  meal ;  for  weak  backs,  only  once  per  day.  Only  use  it  in 
non-inflammatory  rheumatic  affections. 


OBITUARY. 

Pkof.  Hadley. 

Died,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1869,  William  W.  Hadley, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

An  extended  obituary  notice  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Review. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Consangnineous  Marriages. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.D. 

Before  introducing  the  topic  which  I  propose  to  discuss, 
it  is  proper  to  state,  that  no  member  or  practitioner  of  this 
Society  is  in  any  wise  accountable  for  whatever  unusual  ex- 
pression or  sentiment  may  be  enunciated.  We  have  no  creed 
or  code  which  silences  the  utterance  of  any  conviction ;  and 
every  one  of  us,  it  is  hoped,  maintains  stubbornly  the  right 
of  individual  opinion  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  In  the  things  which  are  essential,  we  culti- 
vate agreement  of  sentiment ;  in  other  matters,  we  claim  and 
award  freedom  ;  and  in  all  things  we  advocate  charity.  We 
are  not  a  faction  of  malcontents,  nor  even  of  discontents,  but 
a  School  of  Medicine,  with  no  Code  of  Ethics  conflicting 
with  the  Golden  Rule,  with  no  secret  cabal  organized  for  the 
injury  of  our  professional  brethren ;  and  we  have  no  Ish- 
maelitish  controversy  with  any  because  of  not  being  allowed 
to  dominate  over  the  action  and  opinions  of  others.  The 
dark  ages  have  passed,  and  with  them  the  dominion  of  pre- 
scription and  proscription.  Not  again  will  any  tribunal  in 
Christendom  imprison  a  Galileo  for  declaring  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun ;  not  again  will  the  stake,  the  rack, 
or  the  thumbscrew  be  employed  to  direct  individual  belief ; 
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not  again  will  any  conclave  or  authority — in  this  country,  at 
least — be  empowered  to  set  the  bound  to  thought  in  religion, 
politics,  or  medical  practice.  Baptized  as  we  are  with  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  take  for  ourselves  as  our 
birthright,  and  accord  to  each  other,  the  fullest  freedom  of 
opinion  on  every  topic  not  in  conflict  with  our  leading  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  purpose  of  our  organization. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  public  mind  was  thrilled  by  the 
publication  of  a  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  >  the  purport 
of  which  was  that  the  celebrated  Lord  Byron  had  been  the 
parent  of  offspring  by  Lady  Augusta  Leigh,  the  daughter 
of  his  own  father.  The  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the 
popular  impression  that  the  crime  thus  indicated  is  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  unnatural.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here 
to  substantiate  or  disprove  the  allegations  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 
We  allude  to  the  subject  only  because  it  has  fixed  attention 
upon  the  great  moral  and  physiological  question  of  the  time — 
that  of  the  conjugal  alliance.  May  we  lawfully  wed  our 
kindred,  or  must  we  seek  companionship  with  persons  of 
alien  blood  ? 

Moralists  and  legislators  have  taken  this  subject  in  hand, 
in  different  countries,  and  earnest  investigations  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  the  practice  should 
be.  No  result  has  been  obtained  which  can  properly  be 
deemed  to  be  conclusive.  Much  of  what  has  been  written 
inust  be  set  down  as  speculative,  or  as  inferences  from  par- 
tial premises.  An  appeal  to  the  customs  and  jurisprudence 
of  different  countries  would  only  serve  to  inform  us  that 
these  were  as  diverse  as  the  genius  of  the  several  popula- 
tions ;  and  therefore  would  rather  serve  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  present  laws  and  usages  were  derived,  than  of 
affording  us  definite  ideas  of  what  the  present  practice  should 
be.  For  example,  in  many  parts  of  Asia  the  tribes  are  ex- 
agamoua  •  every  man  is  required  to  seek  his  wife  from  some 
tribe  other  than  his  own.  The  learned  Senator  Morgan  of 
Rochester,  informs  us  that  this  requirement  formerly  existed 
among  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  this  State.  Each  of  the  Five 
Nations  was  divided  into  eight  tribes,  of  which  four  were 
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considered  as  haviDg  one  parentage,  and  the  remaining  four 
as  having  another.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen,  all  the  Iroquois 
were  included  in  two  families,  and  all  marriages  were  re- 
quired to  be  contracted  between  members  of  each  distinct 
affiliation.  Any  man,  taking  to  wife  a  woman  belonging  to 
one  of  the  four  tribes  which  constituted  his  own  family  divi- 
sion, was  forever  disgraced. 

According  to  Iroquois  public  sentiment,  "what  alone 
sanctifies  the  sexual  instinct  among  men,  and  lifts  it  above 
mere  brute  concupiscence,  is,  that  it  is  not  rightfully  bound 
to  the  sensuous  caprice  of  the  subject,  but  obey6  the  interests 
of  society ;  that  the  welfare  of  society  is  primary  in  it,  and 
the  welfare  of  persons  altogether  secondary.  Such  is  the 
sole  meaning  of  marriage,"  in  their  view.  "  It  is  a  social  in- 
stitution— a  race-interest  exclusively — not  a  personal  one." 
Accordingly,  every  good  Indian  let  his  mother  pick  out  a 
wife  for  him,  and  gave  himself  no  particular  trouble  in  the 
matter.  In  many  countries  which  are  classed  as  civilized, 
a  similar  logic  prevails,  and  a  like  practice  exists. 

It  is  very  possible  that  ethnological  inquiry  will  yet 
bring  to  light  the  fact  that  this  sentiment  and  custom  origi- 
nated at  some  very  ancient  period,  in  a  community  which 
comprised  the  ancestors  of  all  these  nations.  Certainly  it  is 
apparent  that  tradition,  rather  than  science  or  experience, 
has  been  the  principal  source  of  the  principal  usages  and  legis- 
lation upon  this  whole  subject.  While  one  order  of  nations  has 
prohibited  intermarriage  between  those  near  of  kin,  other 
countries  have  approved,  and  occasionally,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, required  such  alliances. 

In  Athens,  when  a  woman  inherited  property,  her  next 
male  kinsman  had  the  right  to  compel  her  to  marry  him, 
even  separating  her  from  a  husband  for  the  purpose.  In 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  the  ancient  East, 
brothers  scrupled  not  to  ally  themselves  to  their  own  sisters. 
The  records  of  the  Old  Testament  show  that  marriage  be- 
tween persons  of  close  consanguinity  was  regarded  as  mer- 
itorious, while  alliances  with  persons  of  an  alien  race  were 
denounced,  and  even  required  to  be  dissolved.     Ezra,  who 
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conducted  a  colony  of  Israelites  to  Jerusalem,  went  so  far  as 
to  compel  all  Jews  who  had  married  "strange  wives"  to 
divorce  them,  and  send  away  their  children,  on  the  ground 
that  a  marriage  with  a  person  of  another  race  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  commandment  of  God,  and  "sure  to  make  an  end 
of  them,  so  that  not  even  a  remnant  would  escape."  Nehe- 
miah  also  banished  a  priest  from  Jerusalem,  because  he  had 
married  a  Samaritan,  or  Horonite  woman,  of  high  rank. 

King  Solomon  was  denounced  for  having  taken  wives 
from  among  foreign  nations ;  and  even  among  the  records  of 
an  earlier  period,  the  patriarch  Isaac  is  said  to  have  been 
grieved  because  Esau,  his  favorite  son,  married  Hittite 
women,  who  were  not  his  own  kindred.  There  is  a  hy- 
pothesis extant  that  Moses  himself  was  excluded  from  the 
priesthood  and  supremacy  among  his  people,  because  he  had 
married  an  Ethiopian  or  Arab  woman.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
preferred  to  take  back  their  sister,  after  she  had  been  vio- 
lated by  a  prince  of  the  Canaanites,  rather  than  to  let  him 
marry  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  hardly  a  restraint  in  the 
matter  of  consanguinity.  The  eldest  son  of  King  David  de- 
sired the  company  of  Tamar,  his  brother  Absalom's  sister, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  same  father  with  himself.  She 
besought  him  not  to  dishonor  her,  adding  this  answer : 
"Speak  to  the  king,  and  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee.' 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  same  relationship  in 
which  Lady  Augusta  Leigh  stood  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
shows  that  the  alleged  connection  between  them,  if  it  had 
been  consecrated  by  a  marriage  alliance,  would  not  have 
been  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  old  Hebrew  law  and  custom. 

The  patriarch  Abraham,  and  his  brother  Nahor,  married 
their  own  kinswomen,  Nahor  taking  his  own  niece  Milcah,  his 
brother  Haran's  daughter;  while  Abraham  wedded  Sarah, 
his  own  sister.  He  declared  of  her  to  the  King  Abimelech  : 
"  And  yet,  indeed,  she  is  my  sister,  the  daughter  of  my  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother,  and  she  became  ray 
wife." — Genesis  xx.  22.  Lot,  his  nephew,  became,  in  his 
turn,  the  father  of   two   powerful   chieftains,   by  his  own 
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daughters.  The  patriarch  Isaac  married  Rebekah,  the 
granddaughter  of  Nahor,  his  father's  brother.  His  favorite 
son,  Esau,  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  a  cousin ;  and 
Jacob,  the  younger  son,  wedded  the  beloved  Rachel,  and 
the  tender-eyed  Leah,  the  daughters  of  Laban,  cousins  of 
a  still  closer  degree  of  consanguinity.  The  gifted  Joseph, 
the  kingly  Judah,  and  the  warlike  Levi  and  Simeon  were 
the  offspring  of  these  close  alliances.  Again,  Jochebed, 
the  daughter  of  Levi,  was  married  to  Amram,  her  own 
nephew,  and  became  the  mother  of  offspring  that  were  thus 
the  issue  of  five  or  six  generations  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages ;  and  what  were  they  ?  Not  idiots,  not  blind  persons, 
nor  deaf-mutes,  but  instead  of  such,  Moses,  the  profoundest 
statesman  of  his  age  ;  Aaron,  his  eloquent  brother,  and  Miri- 
am, the  prophetess,  whose  songs  evince  intellect  of  a  high 
order.    Hebrew  history  abounds  with  similar  instances. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  the  sentiment  ha6  been 
entertained  in  many  circles  that  the  intermarriage  of  kindred 
was  a  thing  culpable  in  itself,  a  violation  of  physiological 
law,  and  vicious  in  its  results.  Two  or  three  American  legis- 
latures have  even  gone  60  far  as  to  prohibit  marriages  be- 
tween first  cousins,  compelling  such  persons  desirous  of  mar- 
rying to  journey  into  some  other  State  to  legalize  their 
alliance.  It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  the  great  majority 
of  persons  entertaining  this  opinion  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
except  for  statistics  and  examples  which  appeared  to  sustain 
their  favorite  theory.  We  have  ventured  occasionally  to 
differ  widely  from  them,  but  have  generally  found  them  more 
ready  to  command  us  into  silence,  with  a  spiteful  dogmatic 
assertion,  than  to  listen  to  the  most  modest  remark  implying 
that  any  room  existed  for  a  doubt. 

We  have  had  several  amusing  experiences  in  our  endeav- 
or to  get  access  to  the  public  press,  to  utter  our  opinion  upon 
this  subject.  Once  a  personal  friend,  6ince  that  a  Governor 
of  a  distant  territory,  and  now  its  delegate  in  Congress,  per- 
mitted us  a  single  paragraph,  but  appended  his  disclaimer  in 
a  foot-note.  Afterward,  the  editor  of  Hall's  Journal  of 
Health  having  made  several  6trange  assertions  upon  the  sub- 
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ject,  we  addressed  him  a  letter  for  publication,  taking  issue 
with  his  position,  but  it  was  declined.  On  another  occasion, 
we  contributed  a  brief  article  to  a  newspaper  in  relation  to 
the  subject,  using  the  language :  "  In  our  own  and  former 
times  such  marriages  have  not  always  or  even  generally  been 
followed  by  deficiency  of  intellect  or  physical  stamina  in  the 
offspring."  Somebody  corrected  it  by  leaving  the  negative 
particle  out. 

It  is  a  mischievous  condition  of  the  mind  when  the  per- 
son begins  his  investigations  with  a  preconceived  idea  which 
renders  him  blind  to  all  facts  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
it,  and  by  consequence  exaggerates  out  of  due  proportion  the 
importance  of  those  which  really  make  in  its  favor.  He  may 
work  out  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  such  an  idea,  but  by  so 
doing  he  is  liable  to  deceive  others,  and  hinder  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  in  a  degree  exactly  proportionate  to  his  own 
knowledge  and  ability.  For  example,  there  is  a  prevalent 
idea  that  the  cold  weather  of  winter  is  particularly  healthy, 
and  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  espe- 
cially destructive  to  life.  The  exhilaration  and  buoyancy  of 
feeling  produced  in  healthy  persons  by  the  highly  condensed 
frosty  air,  owing  to  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  material  of 
the  body,  probably  gave  rise  to  this  impression.  But  vital 
statistics  show  that  this  popular  idea  is  incorrect  The  same 
analogy  may  hold  good  in  other  departments  of  fact,  even 
perhaps  in  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  If  there 
was  time,  and  I  dared  trust  your  patience,  I  would  quote 
largely  from  statistics ;  but  must,  instead,  make  my  quota- 
tions brief  as  possible,  and  remain  content  with  concise 
statements  and  deductions. 

The  late  Dr.  John  0.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  an  able  savant, 
thus  opens  the  discussion  :  "  Will  any  one  deny  that  contin- 
ued intermarriages  among  blood  relations  are  destructive  to 
a  race,  both  physically  and  intellectually  ?  The  fact  is  pro- 
verbial. Do  we  not  see  it  most  fully  illustrated  in  the  royal 
families  and  nobility  of  Europe,  where  such  matrimonial 
alliances  have  long  been  customary  ?  The  reputation  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  England  would  long  since  have  been  ex- 
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tinct  had  not  the  Grown  incessantly  manufactured  nobles  from 
out  of  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  people.  Cannot  every  one  of  us 
individually  point  to  degenerate  offspring  which  have  arisen 
from  family  intermarriages  for  mere?property's  sake  ? 

"  In  early  life  I  witnessed  a  striking  example  in  the  upper 
part  of  South  Carolina,  where  my  father  owned  a  country 
seat.  Almost  the  entire  population  of  the  neighborhood  was 
made  up  of  Irish  Covenanters  who  had  moved  to  that  coun- 
try before  the  Revolutionary  war.  They  had  intermarried 
for  many  generations,  until  the  same  blood  coursed  through 
the  veins  of  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  there  are  many  persons 
living  in  South  Carolina  who  will  bear  me  out  when  I  state 
that  the  population  of  idiots  and  deformed  in  that  district  was 
unprecedented,  of  which  the  majority  in  its  population  was 
stupid  and  debased  in  the  extreme.  I  could  mention  several 
other  striking  examples  beheld  in  higher  life,  but  it  would 
be  painful  to  particularize." 

Doctor  Devay,  of  Lyons,  in  his  Hygiene  de  FamUle, 
asserts :  "  that  in  pure  consanguinity,  isolated  from  all  cir- 
cumstances of  hereditary  disease,  resides,  ipso  facto,  a 
principle  of  organic  vitiation."  He  cites  121  instances  of 
marriage  between  kindred,  of  which  99  were  prolific  and 
22  were  not. 

M.  Boudin  take6  merely  the  single  defect  of  deaf-mutism, 
and  declares :  1,  That  while  consanguineous  marriages  are 
two  per  cent,  of  all  the  marriages  in  France,  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  born  of  such  marriages  are  to  all  marriages  as 
follows  :*— in  Lyons  25  per  cent.;  in  Paris  28  per  cent;  in 
Bordeaux  30  per  cent.  2,  That  the  danger  of  deaf  and 
dumb  offspring  increases  with  the  nearness  of  kinship  between 
the  parents.  3,  That  parents,  themselves  deaf  and  dumb,  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  produce  deaf  and  dumb  offspring,  and  that  the 
defect  is,  therefore,  not  hereditary.  4,  That  the  number  oi 
deaf-mutes  increases  in  proportion  to  the  local  difficulties  to 
freedom  of  cross-marrying. 

Niebuhr,  the  historian,  following  in  the  same  lead, 
declared,  in  his  third  volume  of  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory, that  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  whose  history  nreseuts  one 
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of  the  most  striking  instance  of  close  breeding  in  the  human 
race,  were  degenerate,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

Marriages  of  kindred,  in  short,  are  charged  with  oc- 
casioning sterility,  mutism,  idiocy,  deformity,  and  scrofula. 

With  that  declaration  we  take  issue.  Before  entering 
upon  any  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  will 
remark  that  we  entertain  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  idea 
underlying  the  proposition  ;  we  mean,  the  idea  that  marriage 
is  to  be  contracted  with  reference  primarily  to  offspring 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  We  believe  that  the  marriage 
relation  should  exist  primarily  abd  principally  for  the  sake 
of  the  persons  engaging  in  it,  to  make  them  what  they  should 
be,  and  to  assure  to  them  the  utmost  happiness  of  which 
they  are  capable.  Jesus  Christ  said  that  a  man  should  for- 
sake his  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  the 
book  of  Genesis  informs  us  that  the  Lord  Ood  formed  woman 
as  a  help  meet  for  her  husband.  Society  and  offspring  are 
not  mentioned  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
In  our  judgment,  too  much  is  said  about  their  paramount 
requirement.  If  persons  are  truly  married,  all  these  matters 
may  be  left,  without  much  anxiety,  to  determine  themselves. 

The  origin  of  the  modern  ideas  about  consanguineous 
alliances  were  probably  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  physio- 
logical. Doctor  Child,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
(vol.  xxix,  page  469,)  expresses  such  an  opinion.  "  It  should 
be  remembered,^  he  declares,  "  that  all  such  marriages 
as  those  under  discussion,  were  and  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  prohibition  was  first  removed 
in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1540,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  many  people  at 
the  time  should  have  looked  upon  this  removal  of  restric- 
tions as  a  somewhat  questionable  concession  to  human  weak- 
ness, and  upon  the  marriages  made  in  consequence  of  it,  as 
merely  not  illegal,  rather  than  in  themselves  unobjection- 
able ;  just  as,  should  the  Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill 
pass  into  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  would  now 
look  upon  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law  as  a  very  questionable 
proceeding  in  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view,  although 
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they  might  possibly  be  unable  to  impugn  its  strict  legality. 
Under  such  circumstances,  nothing  is  more  natural,  especially 
in  an  age  when  men  were  much  more  open  to  theological 
than  physiological  considerations,  than  that  they  should 
attribute  any  ill  effects  which  might  seem  to  follow  from 
such  unions  to  the  special  intervention  of  Providence.  Such 
ill  effects  would  be  marked  and  noticed  whenever  they  oc- 
curred, and  would  soon  become  proverbial ;  and  when,  in  a 
later  age,  men  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  breeding 
of  animals,  and  found  that  excessively  close  breeding 
seemed  in  some  cases  to  produce  similar  results,  they  would 
be  led  to  establish  a  false  analogy  between  the  two  cases, 
and  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  ■  law  of  nature  which  close 
breeding  and  consanguineous  marriages  equally  infringed. 

"  Something  like  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  history  of 
the  common  opinion  upon  this  subject,  an  opinion,  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  rests  on  no  satisfactory  record  of 
observed  facts." 

It  is  certain  that  the  case  mentioned  by  Niebuhr,  that  of 
the  Macedonian  royal  family  of  Egypt,  in  no  wise  demon- 
strates this  hypothesis. 

For  three  hundred  years,  intermarriage  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  with  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  the  Solar  tribes  of 
India,  was  of  usual  occurrence.  Yet  no  such  extraordinary 
physical  or  intellectual  imbecility  seems  to  have  occurred. 
Cleopatra,  the  last  sovereign  of  that  line,  was  not,  in  any 
intelligible  sense  of  words,  degenerate  in  body  or  mind,  but 
actually  excelled  in  size  as  well  as  beauty  of  person,  and  in 
strength  of  intellect.  Her  posterity,  instead  of  dying  out,  or 
sinking  into  perpetual  obscurity,  again  arose  above  the  polit- 
ical surface ;  a  grandson  ascending  the  throne  of  Mauritania, 
and  another  of  her  descendants,  the  celebrated  Zenobia, 
achieving  glory  for  herself  as  queen  of  Palmyra. 

Indeed,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  examples  which  are 
generally  presented  to  show  the  inherent  objectionableness 
of  alliances  between  kindred,  seem  to  have  been  marshalled 
for  the  occasion,  and  not  fairly  selected  ;  thus  justifying  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Child  :  «  To  say  that  all  but  half  of 
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the  children  of  the  marriage  of  cousins  are  idiotic,  is  simply 
to  say  that  the  cases  from  which  the  statistics  were  drawn 
were  not  fair  cases." 

We  know  certainly  that  among  the  animals  and  birds 
there  is  no  repugnance  or  physiological  law  interdicting  kin- 
ship in  their  alliances.  Pigeons  are  reared  by  pairs,  and 
generally  select  for  mates  those  hatched  simultaneously  with 
themselves  in  the  same  nest.  They  have  done  this  for  so 
many  thousand  years  as  to  determine  the  whole  question,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  The  eagle  and  the  raven,  the  swan, 
and  indeed  the  entire  races  that  populate  the  air,  generally 
follow  a  like  custom,  by  a  principle  of  natural  selection. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  lion  of  the  forest,  the  apes,  and 
other  quadrupeds.  It  has  been  equally  common  in  the  rear- 
ing of  domestic  animals,  although  the  results  have  not  been 
always  as  uniform.  The  example  of  the  animal  creation 
furnishes  few  arguments,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  modern 
view. 

Of  all  the  consanguineous  marriages  that  have  fallen  un- 
der our  notice,  we  never  knew  of  but  a  single  case  of  idiocy ; 
and  in  that  case  the  child  was  born  with  an  apparently 
sound  mind,  and  only  exhibited  symptoms  of  an  impaired 
intellect  after  having  been  severely  medicated  with  calomel. 
She  died  in  early  childhood.  Several  of  her  relatives  had 
consumption.  Her  parents  were  the  children  of  two  sisters, 
and  the  father's  mother  was  also  the  wife  of  a  first  cousin. 
In  this  instance  were  two  prominent  facts,  the  consanguinity 
and  the  existence  of  consumption  in  the  family. 

In  many  of  the  investigations  and  inquiries  which  have 
been  instituted,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the 
fact  of  intermarriage  has  been  taken  into  account,  leaving 
out  of  notice  other  causes  that  must  have  been  equally  con- 
trolling. The  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Langdon  Down,  of  Lon- 
don, which  were  instituted  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  hypothesis  of  congenital  mental  defect  arising 
from  6uch  alliances,  show  as  much.  His  records  were  taken 
with  every  care  as  to  their  correctness,  and  embraced  1,138 
cases  of  idiots ;  753  being  males,  and  385  females.    These 
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numbers,  he  remarks,  make  about  the  ratio,  according  to  his 
experience,  in  which  the  sexes  are  affected  by  idiocy.  Of 
the  753  male  idiots,  33  were  the  progeny  of  first  cousins,  and 
in  two  of  these  instances  there  was  also  the  important  fact 
elicited  that,  in  one  case,  the  mother  was  also  the  offspring 
of  first  cousins ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  mother  was  the 
child  of  cousins-german.  Three  cases  were  the  children  of 
second  cousins,  and  four  of  third  cousins.  In  all,  forty  cases 
out  of  753,  or  only  about  five  per  cent.,  could,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  been  due  to  consanguineous  unions.  Of  295 
females,  thirteen  were  the  progeny  of  first  cousins,  three  of 
second  cousins,  and  four  of  third  cousins.  In  all,  twenty 
out  of  295 — about  seven  per  cent. — were  the  offspring  of 
blood  relations.  Dr.  Down  then  proceeds  to  consider  twenty 
of  these  idiots,  cases  taken  without  selection  from  his  port- 
folio. They  show  the  apparent  cause  of  the  misfortune  as 
follows,  namely : 

1.  The  mother^was  frightened,  while  pregnant,  at  seeing 
her  mother  struck  with  a  palsy. 

2.  The  mother  died  from  tumor  on  the  brain.  The  fam- 
ily was  consumptive. 

3.  The  father  was  a  habitual,  excessive  drinker ;  and  the 
mother,  while  pregnant,  was  frightened  by  a  cat.  The  fam- 
ily was  consumptive. 

4.  The  family  was  consumptive. 

5.  The  father's  family  was  consumptive.  The  mother 
had  an  aunt  that  was  insane.  She  had  also  had  an  epileptic 
child  by  a  previous  husband  who  was  not  her  relative  ;  and 
an  idiotic  boy  and  girl  by  the  second  husband,  who  was  her 
second  cousin.  She  believed  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  was 
caused  by  fright,  and  that  of  the  girl  from  her  habit  of  brood- 
ing over  that  misfortune. 

6.  The  family  was  consumptive.  The  father  was  eccen- 
tric and  intemperate,  and  had  an  uncle  that  was  imbecile. 
The  mother  was  despondent  during  pregnancy.  The  birth 
was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  forceps  were  used,  by  which 
the  head  of  the  child  was  badly  compressed. 

7.  The  father  was  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  ;  the 
mother's  family  was  consumptive.    In  the  seventh  month  of 
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her  pregnancy,  she  was  greatly  impressed  by  seeing  a  girl  in 
the  same  imbecile  and  idiotic  condition  as  her  own  child 
turned  out  afterward  to  be. 

8.  The  mother's  relatives  were  consumptive.  There  were 
ten  other  children — one  of  them  a  twin-sister — all  of  whom 
were  very  bright  and  intelligent. 

9.  The  mother  was  very  nervous.  She  had  other  chil- 
dren, all  of  them  healthy  and  intelligent. 

10.  The  father's  family  was  consumptive,  and  one  sister 
was  insane.    The  mother  was  scrofulous  and  melancholy. 

11.  The  father  was  deficient  in  mental  power;  the  mother 
had  an  insane  aunt. 

12.  The  father  belonged  to  a  consumptive  family,  and 
was  of  a  very  desponding  mind.  The  mother  was  also  of 
a  consumptive  family,  and  had  an  imbecile  uncle. 

13.  The  child  was  born  with  a  misshapen  head.  The 
first  three  children  in  this  family  were  born  healthy  and  per- 
fect, the  fourth  was  idiotic,  and  those  born  subsequently  died 
at  the  time  of  birth.     The  parents  were  first  cousins. 

14.  The  father  was  of  a  low  order  of  intellect,  and  the 
mother's  family  was  consumptive. 

15.  The  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  had  six  relatives  who 
were  stammerers.  The  mother's  family  was  consumptive; 
and  three  children  were  idiots. 

16.  The  father  had  been  insane,  and  his  mother  was  ec- 
centric.   Both  parents'  families  were  consumptive. 

17.  The  father  was  weak  and  nervous ;  the  mother  was 
nervous,  and  had  an  insane  uncle  and  an  imbecile  cousin. 
She  was  frightened,  while  pregnant,  at  seeing  her  husband 
fall  in  a  fainting  fit. 

18.  The  father  possessed  an  irritable  temperament,  and 
belonged  to  a  consumptive  family.  The  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  had  an  insane  uncle.  While  she  was  preg- 
nant, she  was  frightened  by  stepping  on  an  adder.  The  head 
of  the  child  was  greatly  distorted. 

19.  The  mother's  mother  and  aunt  wero  insane,  and  a 
cousin  suffers  from  puerperal  mania.  Two  children  were 
idiots  in  this  family. 

20.  The  mother,  while  she  was  pregnant,  was  frightened 
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by  the  sight  of  an  idiotic  man.     She  had  other  children,  all 
of  them  of  sound  mind. 

In  these  twenty  families,  there  were  138  children,  of 
whom  75  had  average  health  and  intellect ;  28  were  idiots ; 
11  were  consumptive ;  8  were  still-born  and  19  died  prema- 
turely. Dr.  Down,  to  make  his  observations  more  complete, 
also  selected  twenty  other  families  in  which  the  parents  were 
not  kindred,  but  had  idiotic  children.  T>ie  whole  number  of 
children  was  145 ;  of  these  83  were  in  average  health ;  26 
were  idiotB;  1  was  consumptive  ;  11  were  still-born,  and  34 
died  prematurely.  In  all  these  families,  about  one  fourth  of 
the  idiots  were  the  first-born  children,  which  seems  to  be  a 
hint  that  mechanical  injury  sustained  at  birth  had  a  material 
influence  in  producing  the  misfortune. 

A  critical  examination  of  these  data,  it  seems  to  us,  will 
convince  any  intelligent  person  that  a  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion, rather  than  the  fact  of  the  consanguinity  of  these  pa- 
rents, was  the  principal  cause  of  the  calamity  of  these  chil- 
dren. We  venture  the  assertion  that  an  examination  into 
the  history  of  the  idiots,  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  weakly 
children,  will  show  this  to  be  a  general  fact. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Bemiss,  writing  for  the  Jour- 
nal of  Psychological  Medicine  (April,  1857),  presents  34 
cases  of  the  intermarriage  of  cousins,  of  which  seven  were 
unproliflc,  and  27  resulted  in  192  children.  Of  these  58 
died  in  early  life,  and  134  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  The 
fertility  of  those  marriages  was  much  above  the  average, 
while  the  infant  mortality  appears  to  have  been  a  little  be- 
low. In  75  cases  of  disease  among  the  offspring  of  these 
alliances,  he  classes  38  under  the  head  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption, 12  under  the  head  of  epilepsy  and  rheumatic  dis- 
ease, two  of  deafness,  four  of  idiocy,  and  two  of  deformity. 

In  this  account,  Dr.  Bemiss  has  considered  only  the  sin- 
gle fact  of  intermarriage  of  blood  relatives ;  whereas  there 
must  have  been  also  other  causes  equally  controlling.  It  is 
as  fair  and  logical  to  attribute  all  cases  of  murder  to  a  single 
cause,  as  the  practice  of  ascribing  idiocy  to  the  sole  cause  of 
parental  consanguinity. 

[To  Is  continued.] 
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Acute  Bronchitis.— A  Case  in  Practice. 

BY  D.  J.  B. 

William  L.,  a  stout,  healthy  man,  having  been  exposed  to 
inclement  weather  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  May,  1869,  com- 
plained, on  the  19th,  of  slight  rigors,  lassitude,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  tightness  of  the  chest,  6ore  throat,  and  an  urgent 
cough  which  was  accompanied  with  a  copious  saline  and 
frothy  expectoration. 

Three  days  subsequently,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  On 
percussing  the  chest,  I  detected  slight  dulness  which  was 
quite  marked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lung.  The  respiratory 
murmur  and  vocal  resonance  were  feeble.  The  inspirations 
were  short ;  the  expirations  were  prolonged,  and  accompa- 
nied by  sonorous  and  sibilant  r&les.  lie  had  high  fever,  the 
pulse  being  130,  the  respirations  35,  and  the  temperature 
104°  Fah.  The  cardiac  sounds  were  normal,  but  considerably 
masked  by  the  pulmonary  sounds.  His  tongue  was  moist  and 
clean  and  his  bowels  regular,  but  his  appetite  was  much  im- 
paired, and  he  suffered  from  excessive  thirst.  His  urine  was 
normal  in  quantity,  but  very  high  colored.  His  breathing 
was  labored,  his  cough  urgent,  and  followed  by  a  slightly 
mucopurulent  sputum.  1  had  no  difficulty  in  making  a  di- 
agnosis. The  symptoms  all  indicated  an  attack  of  acute 
bronchitis. 

To  control  the  fever,  I  ordered  five  drops  of  the  following 
mixture,  viz. :  Tinct.  gelseminum  3  ij. ;  tinct.  aconitum  na- 
pellus,  3j. ;  to  be  repeated  every  half  hour  until  the  pulse 
should  be  reduced.  To  relieve  the  dyspnoea,  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  following,  viz. :  Wine  tinct.  lobelia  3j. ;  water  $iv. ; 
to  be  repeated  every  half  hour  until  the  breathing  should 
become  more  easy.  To  relieve  the  thirst,  slippery-elm  water, 
slightly  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  with  the  juice  of 
a  lemon.  I  ordered  also  hot  packs  to  be  applied  to  his  chest 
and  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

On  visiting  my  patient  next  day  (23d  of  May),  I  found 
him  more  comfortable.     His  breathing  was  less  labored  and 
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his  fever  lees  high.  His  respirations  were  reduced  to  28,  his 
pulse  to  100,  and  the  temperature  to  103°.  He  complained, 
however,  of  very  severe  pain  under  the  left  nipple,  where, 
on  auscultation,  I  distinctly  heard  crepitus  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain harshness  or  friction,  both  on  inspiration  and  expiration. 
The  treatment  of  yesterday  was  continued. 

24th  of  May. — Pain  under  the  left  nipple  still  continues, 
but  the  cough  is  less  severe  and  the  breathing  less  difficult. 
The  pulse  95,  the  respirations  25.  I  changed  the  treatment 
a  little  by  reducing  the  dose  of  the  febrifuge  mixture  to  three 
drops,  and  by  substituting  the  acetic  syrup  of  sanguinaria 
for  the  wine  tincture  of  lobelia ;  ordering  half  a  drachm  of 
the  syrup  to  be  given  every  two  hours.  To  this  I  superadd- 
ed six  grains  of  quinia  daily  to  counteract  the  malarial  influ- 
ence that  was  associated  with  the  disease.  And  to  sustain 
his  strength,  I  ordered  beef  tea  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

29th  of  May — the  12th  day  of  the  disease. — During  the 
past  four  days  there  was  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  but  what  change  there  was,  seemed  favorable.  On 
my  visit  to-day,  I  found  him  bathed  in  perspiration,  his  pulse 
90,  respirations  22,  and  the  temperature  101°.  Although  the 
cough  was  still  troublesome  and  the  pain  under  the  nipple 
severe,  and  although  crepitation  with  fine  sibilus  could  still 
be  distinctly  heard,  yet  altogether  there  was  a  very  decided 
amelioration  of  symptoms.  He  had  comparatively  little 
fever,  and  his  appetite  was  so  improved  that  he  relished  his 
allowance  of  beef  tea.  -On  examining  his  urine,  I  found  it 
turbid  from  the  presence  of  urates.  I  ordered  the  febrifuge 
and  antiperiodic  to  be  discontinued,  the  former,  however,  to 
be  repeated  if  there  should  be  any  recurrence  of  fever ;  the 
expectorant  to  be  administered  once  in  three  hours ;  and  the 
beef  tea  to  be  increased  in  quantity  and  to  be  supplemented 
with  a  cracker  or  a  piece  of  dry  toast, 

6th  of  June — the  20th  day  of  the  disease. — During  the 
past  week  the  patient  has  been  progressing  favorably,  and  to- 
day I  found  him  greatly  better :  his  pulse  85,  respirations  20, 
and  the  temperature  nearly  normal.  The  sibilations  had  well- 
nigh  disappeared,  the  cough  had  nearly  subsided,  and  the 
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expectoration  was  very  trifling.  I  saw  him  not  again  until 
the  10th  of  Jane,  when  he  was  almost  well,  and  complained 
only  of  slight  weakness. 


Cathartics. 


BY  J.   L.    BEAT,   M.D. 


♦  i 


The  incongruity  of  the  old  antiphlogistic  treatment  of 
disease  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous,  as  the  science, 
which  has  for  its  object  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
proper  to  living  bodies,  is  understood.  When  our  physicians 
began  first  to  advocate  the  doctrine  that  disease  was  an 
evidence  of  enfeebled  vitality,  and  that  abnormal  action  de- 
pressed the  vital  power  of  the  affected  parts,  exceptions  were 
taken  to  the  new  tenet  by  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus ;  and 
not  until  that  "  city  of  refuge  " — the  go  of  the  type  of 

disease — had  been  discovered,  did  violent  opposition  cease ; 
and  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  adherents  of  this 
modern  theory  carry  it  out  in  practice  as  strictly  as  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  judgment  appear  to  warrant. 

Deferring  analytical  investigation  'for  a  more  carefully 
digested  paper,  let  us  examine  this  subject  with  reference  to 
one  class  of  therapeutical  agents. 

The  laws  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  being  understood, 
and  physicians  adopting  medicua  curat  natura  sanat  tnor- 
him  as  a  universal  axiom,  and  then  prescribing  cathartics 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease  savors,  in  one  sense,  of  sim- 
ilia  simibilus  curantwr,  and  in  another  of  contraria  contrariis 
curantur,  both  of  which  are  at  variance  with  sound  maxims 
in  medical  science,  the  proof  of  which  consists  in  this,  that 
all  the  digestive  fluids,  including  the  bile,  discharged  into 
the  intestine  are  reabsorbed  in  the  natural  process  of  diges- 
tion, and  again  enter  the  circulation.  These  fluids  pass  and 
repass  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  adjacent  glands,  undergoing  some  change  in  con- 
stitution at  each  passage,  but  still  serving  to  renovate,  alter- 
nately, the  composition  of  the  blood  and  the  inerredients  of 
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the  digestive  secretions.  The  daily  quantity  of  all  the  fluids 
thus  secreted  and  reabsorbed  amounts  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
This  shows  us  the  activity  with  which  endosmosis  and  exos- 
mosis  are  carried  forward.  Now,  suppose  some  organ  is 
functionally  deranged,  and  a  cathartic  is  given,  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  remembering  that  most  cathartics  operate  in  a  purely 
physical  way;  that  is,  by  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  the 
peculiar  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  accompanied  by  augmented  sensibility  and  a  de- 
termination of.  blood  to  the  part.  This  action  is  not  always 
uniform  in  degree,  being  in  some  cases  evanescent,  but  in 
others  producing  irritation  and  inflammation,  which  extends 
to  the  whole  intestinal  tract.  Yet  the  jejunum  and  ileum  en- 
joy a  degree  of  immunity,  but  the  duodenum,  colon,  and 
rectum  being  held  mtfre  securely  in  their  place,  receive  the 
action  of  the  medicine,  however  harsh  or  drastic  it  may  be, 
causing  a  forcing  out  of  the  serum  into  the  bowels,  and  pass- 
ed by  peristaltic  action,  rapidly  out  through  the  alimentary 
canal — or,  in  other  words,  the  exosmose  of  the  serum  will 
exceed  the  endo6tnose — the  strongest  current  will  be  from 
the  blood  vessels  and  the  weaker  current  will  flow  into  the 
vessels. 

Now,  as  cathartics  act  directly  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  as  already  6tated, 
and  their  influence  being  to  increase  exhalation,  we  readily 
learn  how  the  secretions  from  all  other  portions  of  the 
mucous  system  are  diminished  ;  how  there  is  an  unequal 
distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  body,  how  the  skin  be- 
comes dry  and  perspiration  suppressed,  the  energy  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  impaired,  and  debility  ensues, 
because  of  the  concentration  of  vital  energy  centred  upon 
the  intestinal  canal — vbi  stimulus  ibi  affluxus — depriving 
other  portions  of  the  economy  of  its  proper  stimuli. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  vegetable  physiology  that 
when  a  particular  function  cannot,  according  to  a  given 
system  of  structure,  be  sufficiently  carried  into  effect  by  the 
organ  which  is  ordinarily  appropriated  to  it,  it  is  performed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  another.    The  same  unity  of  function 
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exists  in  animal  life — in  man,  where  we  find  a  complex  ap- 
paratus of  glandular  organs,  to  each  of  which  some  special 
division  of  function  is  assigned ;  but  as  all  these  glands  have 
the  same  elementary  structure,  and  differ  only  in  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  each  to  separate  a  particular  con- 
stituent of  the  blood,  it  is  in  conformity  wittt  the  law  just 
stated,  that  either  the  general  surface  of  the  skin,  or  some 
of  the  special  secreting  organs,  should  be  able  to  take  on,  in 
some  degree,  the  function  of  any  gland  whose  duty  is  sus- 
pended. But  in  the  administration  of  cathartics  do  we  not 
invalidate  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  entire  system  ?  I 
have,  in  tins  article,  given  not  only  the  ideas  but  in  part 
the  language  of  the  ablest  physiologists  of  the  present  day, 
and  drawing  my  deductions  from  their  teachings,  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  while  this  class  of  agents  may  be  admissible 
in  a  few  sthenic  cases,  they  are  contra-indicated,  as  a  rule,  in 
that  long  catalogue  of  diseases  enumerated  under  the  term 
asthenic. 

Tuscoola,  III.,  Jan.  15,  1870. 


Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium/ 


BY  J.  W.  TOWNE,  M.D. 


The  class  of  cases  in  which  it  may  be  prescribed  with  bene- 
fit are  invalids,  especially  females,  of  enfeebled  habit,  re- 
laxed fibre,  feeble  digestion,  60ur  stomach,  and  with  flatu- 
lence, and  sleeplessness,  the  various  symptoms  attending  such 
states  of  the  system ;  among  which  are  pain  more  or  less  in- 
tense in  the  stomach,  bowels,  head,  face,  and  back,  the  bowels 
more  or  less  irregular ;  pulse  often  quick,  irritable,  easily  ex- 
cited and  seldom  regular  for  any  length  of  time,  with  hands 
and  feet  more  or  less  inclined  to  be  cold.  Such  cases  are 
always  troublesome ;  anodynes  may  afford  some  relief,  but 
often  produce  other  unpleasant  symptoms  or  aggravate  some 
of  those  already  existing.    Tonics  will  heat  the  system,  pro- 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Mass.  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 
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during  thirst  and  feverish  symptoms.  Alteratives  are  not 
well  borne,  or  produce  little  effect,  and  diet  and  regimen 
rarely  pursued  long  enough  to  be  of  .much  if  any  benefit. 
Such  cases  are  promptly  relieved  and  usually  cured  by  the 
use  for  a  short  time  of  the  Prussiato  of  potassium. 

Another  class  of  troublesome  cases  promptly  relieved  by 
it  are  females  reduced  by  lactation  and  often  presenting 
many  of  the  above  symptoms. 

Headache,  that  most  distressing  of  ailments  especially 
in  our  females — particularly  those  of  a  nervous  character,  are 
promptly  relieved  by  this  salt,  and  those  not  depending  on 
organic  lesion  or  deranged  function  of  the  liver  or  utems  are 
speedily  cured. 

Cases  of  pure  neuralgia  not  depending  on  decayed  teeth 
or  other  organic  lesion,  are  usually  promptly  relieved,  and 
quickly  cured  by  its  use ;  that  variety  called  sun  pain  has 
been  immediately  cured  in  every  case.  I  have  had  no  case 
of  neuralgia  which  has  given  me  any  real  trouble  since  I 
have  used  this  preparation. 

As  a  stomachic  and  promoter  of  digestion,  in  those  forms 
of  dyspepsia  known  as  nervous,  and  in  which  the  common 
tonics  are  not  borne  or  aggravate  the  symptoms,  it  will  6cldora 
disappoint  your  wishes,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  various  de- 
rangements which  are  denominated  nervousness,  it  may  be 
prescribed  with  great  confidence. 

That  troublesome  and  most  distressing  of  all  diseases,  not 
dangerous,  asthma — has  been  promptly  relieved  in  eveiy 
case  in  which  1  have  used  it,  and  most  of  them  permanently. 

I  have  used  it  with  advantage  in  those  cases  of  weakness 
which  give  rise  to  leucorrhoea,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  dragging  pains,  though  I  never  have  relied  on  it  wholly 
for  a  cure. 

Dr.  Newcomer  recommends  it  highly  in  epilepsy,  but  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  try  it  since  I  commenced  its  use, 
though  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects,  I  should  pre- 
scribe it  with  as  much  confidence  as  either  bromide  of  po- 
tassium or  the  hydrocyanate  of  iron,  recommended  so  highly 
by  the  Tiidens  and  others,  a  few  years  ago. 
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It  is  also  recommended  in  whooping  cough,  but  I  have 
never  used  it,  having  always  succeeded  well  in  that  disease 
with  Belladonna  and  Chelidonium,  though  I  should  think 
from  its  properties  it  might  be  valuable. 

Dr.  Smart  recommends  it  highly  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
also,  as  an  astringent  in  the  colliquative  sweats  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  phthisis,  and  as  a  sedative  and  diaphoretic  in 
cases  of  great  vascular  action  and  heat  of  the  skin ;  but  we 
h$ve  so  many  valuable  medicines  for  those  affections  that  I 
have  never  used  it  for  those  indications,  simply  as  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  changing  old  remedies  for  new,  till  the  old  fail 
me,  or  I  find  one  that  promises  better. 

I  might  give  many  cases  where  I  have  used  it  with 
marked  advantage,  and  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  ;  but  I 
have  already  said  enough  to  show  you  with  what  esteem  I 
hold  the  remedy,  and  perhaps  enough  to  lead  you  to  think 
I  am  enthusiastic ;  but  I  hope  it  will  induce  you  to  try  it, 
and  should  it  be  of  as  much  advantage  to  you  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  you  will  be  well  paid  for  the  trial. 

1  usually  prescribe  the  medicine  as  follows : 

IjL — Prus.  potass.,  3  iv. ;  syrup  simp.,  aqua  pur.,  aa.  J  ii. ; 
ess.  gaultheria,  3ss. 

M.  et.  S.  Dose  one  teaspoonful  once  in  three  hours. 

The  above  dose  may  be  varied  from  once  in  three  hours 
to  once  a  day,  according  to  circumstances.  I  usually  give  it 
three  times  a  day.  Any  other  syrup  may  be  used  for  a 
change,  or  it  may  be  prepared  in  pure  water  and  ginger,  or 
any  other  flavor  may  be  used  to  suite  the  taste  ;  but  it  being 
insoluble  in  alcohol  it  cannot  be  used  with  tinctures  to  any 
extent,  as  they  precipitate  it  from  its  solution.  I  have  also 
given  it  in  powder  alone,  or  combined  with  hydrastin,  soda, 
etc.,  but  prefer  it  in  solution.  I  have  never  seen  any  un- 
pleasant effects  from  its  use,  nor  met  with  a  patient  that 
could  not  bear  it  well,  even  when  they  could  not  most  other 
medicines. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  classify  prussiate  of  potassium,  I 
should  call  it  sedative,  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  alterative, 
and  tonic. 
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In  attempting  to  give  its  modus  operandi,  the  subject  is 
more  difficult;  but  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  composed  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  potassium,  and  iron,  and  as  we  know  pni6sic  acid 
is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic,  and  potassium,  al- 
terative, and  iron  tonic,  it  seems  that  we  have  in  this  chemi- 
cal compound  properties  very  similar  to  what  we  should 
have  if  we  made  a  mixture  of  the  same  articles,  with  the  ex- 
ception  that  the  poisonous  property  of  the  prussic  acid  seems 
to  be  so  modified  by  the  chemical  combination  as  to  destroy 
its  peculiarly  poisonous  effects.  * 


-*♦> 


PERISCOPE. 

Eclecticism  as  a  Distinctive  and  Successful  System  of  Medi- 
cine. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  are  Eclectics  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  disease  than  physicians  of  other 
schools?  To  those  who  have  made  it  a  6tudy  of  investiga- 
tion, no  reply  is  needed  or  called  for,  as  the  evidences  of  rea- 
son within  them,  form  convictions  that  render  an  answer  su- 
perfluous and  unnecessary.  But  there  are  those  who  interro- 
gate in  good  faith,  with  the  laudable  desire  of  increasing 
their  fund  of  medical  knowledge  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  best  means  of  alleviating  human  distress  and  healing  the 
various  ills  of  this  unregenerate  life.  Such  individuals  are 
the  ones  who  gravitate  naturally  toward  Eclecticism,  who 
come  with  honest  hearts  and  conscientious  minds,  searching 
faithfully  after  truth,  wherever  found,  and  to  them  we  cau 
assure — more  than  the  "gates  ajar" — the  portals  thrown 
wide  open  to  a  safe,  successful,  and  honorable  practice. 

Eclecticism  is  that  system  of  medicine  based  upon  the 
special  pathological  deduction,  "  disease,  an  impairment  of 
vitality,  and  correlatively  demands  a  conservation  of  the 
vital  forces,  and  that  all  therapeutic  measures  should  be  ex- 
pressly directed  thereto.  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
old  school  practice,  which  has  persistently  taught  for  years 

*  Since  the  above  was  read,  I  have  used  it  in  two  oases  of  whooping 
CDngh,  and  two  or  three  of  bronchitis,  one  a  very  severe  case,  caused  by 
dost  in  the  rope-walk,  and  in  each  case  the  effect  has  been  very  marked 
and  beneficial. 
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that  disease  is  an  excess  of  vitality,  and  that  every  method 
shonid  be  made  to  break  it  down,  and  antiphlogistics  were 
the  inevitable  resort,  premier  and  dernier ;  in  fact,  that  dis- 
ease was  vitality  exalted  to  a  sort  of  hypothetical  phlogiston, 
that  had  taken  possession  of  the  body  surreptitiously,  and — 
must  be  put  out ;  hence  allopathy,  from  the  Greek  alios, 
other,  ana  pathos,  morbid  condition,  attempting  to  correct 
one  morbid  condition  by  introducing  or  substituting  another, 
driving  out  a  bad  tennant  by  putting  in,  perhaps,  a  worse  one^ 
hence  mercurialization,  premising  that  the  terrible  enemy 
was  intrenched  in  the  blood,  therefore  it  must  be  drawn  out, 
hence  phlebotomy. 

Sucli  were  the  principles  that  carried  the  old-school  pro- 
fession, body  and  soul,  like  a  hurricane,  from  the  time  of 
Paracelsus,  onward,  but,  sad  to  reflect,  fell  like  continuous 
simooms  upon  their  patients  with  fearful  fatality. 

Eclecticism  seeks  to  build  up,  strengthen  and  support, 
aiding  every  possible  way  the  natural  vital  powers  of  the 
system  to  overcome  disease.  Allopathy  depletes,  debilitates 
and  exhausts  the  vis  rnedicatrix  natures,  in  its  blind  endeav- 
ors to  rid  the  body  of  one  affection  by  substituting  another. 

The  term  "  Eclecticism  "  is  a  very  good  one  so  far  as  it 
goes  and  is  taken  in  its  proper  signification,  but  unfortunately 
it  expresses  in  no  manner  the  grand  principles  of  medicine 
whicn  it  is  especially  intended  to  represent,  and  which  seven 
thousand  successful  practitioners  are  zealously  laboring  daily 
to  establish.  The  cursory  reader  is  very  apt  to  look  upon  it 
as  merely  indicating  the  claims  of  a  peculiar  sect  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  selecting  suitable  remedies  to  meet 
certain  pathological  indications  or  conditions,  a  prerogative 
that  unquestionably  belongs  to  it,  but  which  is  its  most 
superficial  claim  to  professional  and  and  public  confidence. 
Beneath  and  beyond  this  lie  those  distinctive  principles  upon 
which  Eclecticism  is  founded,  which  demonstrates  the  cor- 
rect pathological  status  of  disease,  and  which,  when  properly 
understood  and  appreciated,  points  directly  to  a  more  safe, 
certain,  and  successful  means  of  therapeutics. — Chicago  Med. 
Times. 


The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Scandal. 

We  had  sincerely  hoped  that  the  conventional  medical 
student  of  former  days — the  uncoutk  social  outlaw  who 
"sported"  rough  coats  and  rougher  manners;  the  terror 
of  quiet  neighborhoods  and  natural  enemy  of  guardians  of 
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the  public  peace — was  a  memory  of  the  past,  and  that  in  hie 
stead  our  colleges  were  sought  by  men  of  studious  bent  and 
civilized  breeding,  who  were  prepared  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  upon  which  they  were  entering.  It  seems, 
however,  that  we  were  most  grievously  mistaken,  and  that 
the  mantle  of  the  most  disreputable  type  of  "  sawbones  "  has 
fallen  upon  not  one,  but  some  scores  of  even  more  degenerate 
successors;  and  this,  too,  in  Philadelphia,  whose  schools  have 
hitherto  rather  plumed  themselves  upon  the  decorum  of  their 
classes. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  6th  instant,  twenty-seven  female 
students  from  the  Women's  Medical  College,  attended  for  the 
first  time,  by  express  permission,  a  clinique  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.  Their  demeanor  was  unobtrusive,  and 
manifested  simply  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  for  gaining  information.  The  clinique  over, 
they  prepared  to  depart  as  quietly  as  they  had  come  ;  but 
at  their  exit  found  the  sidewalk  lined  on  either  side  by  the 
male  stndentsjwho  had  been  in  attendance,  and  who  undertook 
to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
hospital  authorities,  by  forcing  a  handful  of  defenceless  women 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  jeers.  To  escape  this  peril,  the 
terrified  victims  took  to  the  roadway,  whereupon  their  per- 
secutors formed  a  mock  procession  and  followed  them  for 
some  distance  with  hisses  and  jibes. 

With  the  abstract  question  of  woman's  fitness  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  and  undergo  the  fatigues  of  practical  medi- 
cine, this  is  not  the  time  to  deal.  As  to  the  propriety  of 
clinical  instruction  to  a  mixed  class  of  both  6exes,  opinions 
can  hardly  differ.  But  be  woman  fit  for  medicine,  or  be  she 
not — be  her  co-pupilage  with  the  other  sex  never  so  unde- 
sirable— such  cowardly  conduct  as  is  alleged  in  the  report 
we  have  cited,  must  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  not  only  to 
our  profession,  but  to  common  manhood.  If  the  current 
account  be  true,  the  colleges  should  visit  with  summary  ex- 
pulsion every  actor  in  so  snameful  a  scene  ;  if  it  be  false,  the 
whole  body  of  students  in  Philadelphia  owe  it  to  their  own 
reputation  to  demand  an  open  investigation  and  refutation 
of  a  charge  which  reflects  upon  them  as  a  class.  The  affair 
has  excited  too  much  public  comment  to  be  passed  over  in 
6ilence  by  the  parties  cniefly  concerned ;  and  the  real  offen- 
ders should  be  convicted  and  exposed,  for  the  exoneration  of 
those  who  are  innocently  inculpated. 

It  may  cause  some  surprise  to  hear  that  the  women  who 
had  been  the  sufferers  in  a  scene  of  this  sort  should  volun- 
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tarily  subject  themselves  to  a  possible  repetition  of  the 
humiliation;  but  we  are  informed  that  on  the  following 
Saturday  their  devoted  band  again  braved  adverse  opinion 
by  attending  the  surgical  ciinique,  this  time  without  annoy- 
ance. To  these  heroines  we  would  respectfully  proffer  a 
word  of  advice:  Those  who  courageously  meet  martyrdom 
in  the  cause  of  assured  right,  deserve  and  receive  honor 
from  all  men ;  those  who  needlessly  seek  martyrdom  in 
opposition  to  established  usages,  seldom  attract  the  sympathy 
of  the  community,  and  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the 
cause  they  advocate.  With  or  without  valid  reason,  there 
undoubtedly  exists  an  almost  universal  prejudice  against 
tiie  commingling  of  young  persons  of  opposite  sex  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  anatomical  theatre  and  hospital  wards;  and 
even  those  who  most  strongly  favor  woman's  attainment  of 
any  career  which  Rhe  may  prove  herself  competent  to  fill, 
must  disapprove  her  thrusting  herself  into  association  from 
which  eveu  male  modesty  recoils.  While  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  the  hint  should  have  been  so  palpably  conveyed 
by  their  ill- mannered  male  companions,  our  compassion  with 
the  injured  parties  would  have  been  much  more  lasting  had 
they  taken  it. 

No  inconsiderable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
shameful  occurrence  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  some  months 
ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  body  saw  fit  in  its  wis- 
dom to  carry  its  conservative  animosity  against  female  prac- 
titioners to  the  extent  of  excluding  from  membership  all 
who  had  chairs  in  women's  colleges ;  who  met  female  physi- 
cians in  consultation ;  or  who  in  any  way  lent  aid  or 
encouragement  to  the  medical  ambition  of  the  softer  sex. 
When  grave  professional  seniors,  whose  deliberations  are 
popularly  supposed  to  have  at  heart  the  highest  interests  of 
medicine,  assume  so  sorry  a  course,  and  fulminate  anathemas 
against  the  very  men  whose  honorable  distinction  has  done 
most  credit  to  their  association,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
their  example  should  be  followed  by  their  admiring  juniors, 
in  manifesting  the  same  small  spirit  towards  the  lesser  ad- 
versaries within  their  reach. — Medical  Gazette. 


Warm  Rooms. 

A  writer  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  says:  The 
daily  exposure  of  young  persons  to  an  unnaturally  high 
temperature   leads  to   the   6ame  results  as  the  "forcing" 
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system  employed  by  gardeners  to  plants ;  i.  e.,  it  hastens 
development.  This  is  noticeable  in  factory  districts,  and 
seen  amongst  the  young  factory  workers.  English  children, 
who  are  accustomed  to  toil  in  -warm  rooms,  often  arrive 
at  puberty  at  as  early  an  age  as  would  Spanish  or  Italian. 
Looking  at  the  "  female  hands  "  as  they  leave  a  cotton  factory, 
one  is  surprised  to  see  so  many  stunted  girls,  whose  faces 
are  those  of  children,  and  whose  busts  are  those  of  fully  de- 
veloped women.  And  they  are  women,  insomuch  as  that 
they  have  arrived  at  the  child-bearing  period.  These  child- 
ren soon  become  the  mothers  of  weaklings,  many  of  whom 
die  without  having  completed  one  year  of  life.  Such  deaths, 
we  know,  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  terrible  total  of 
the  mortality-tables  of  all  our  large  towns  in  factory 
districts.  . 

As  long  as  exposure  to  unnatural  heat,  combined  with 
insufficient  bodily  exercise,  will  thus  hasten  development  in 
children,  so  will  the  same  causes  accelerate  decay  in  adults. 
We  exclude  that  large  class  of  men  working  at  the  mouths 
of  furnaces ;  for  these  workmen,  although  exposed  to  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  class  to  which  we  allude,  have 
sufficient  muscular  exercise  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
prolonged  exposure  to  heat  upon  their  bodies  ;  they  work 
too  in  the  open  air  or  in  large  workshops,  through  which 
fresh  air  passes  freely  and  rapidly. 


Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

"  Physiology,  as  a  science,  may  be  said  to  date  from 
Haryey's  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Before  that  dis- 
covery a  science  of  physiology  was  as  impossible  of  attain- 
ment as  a  science  of  astronomy  before  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus,  of  Galileo,  and  of  Newton.  During  the  present 
century  physiology  has  made  great  progress,  and  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  its  rate  of  advance,  owing  to  improved 
methods  of  research,  has  been  more  rapid  than  at  any  former 
period.  It  is  not  long  6ince  we  have  learned  that  Harvey's 
discovery,  complete  and  accurate  as  it  was,  60  far  as  it  went, 
was  yet  not  quite  complete.  For  many  years  after  the  time 
of  Harvey  it  was  believed  that  the  heart  alone  was  concerned, 
not  only  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries, 
but  also  in  regulating  the  supply  of  blood  to  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Some  time  since  the  late  Dr.  Alison  and  others 
suggested  that  the  irregular  distribution  of  blood  to  various 
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tissues  and  organs  in  certain  diseases  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  small  vessels  upon  the  circulation. 
Then  microscopic  research  discovered  that  the  smallest 
arteries  in  all  the  tissues  have  muscular  walls,  with  a  con- 
tractile power  which  enables  them  to  regulate  the  size  of 
their  canals,  and  thus  to  control  the  stream  of  blood.  Lastly, 
Bernard  and  others  demonstrated  that  the  contraction  of  these 
arterial  canals  is  under  the  influence  of  certain  nerves  called 
vaso  motor  nerves.  Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is 
followed  by  extreme  dilatation  of  the  minute  arteries ;  on  the 
contrary,  stimulation  of  the  nerves  by  galvanism  excites 
contraction  of  these  vessels  to  such  a  degree  as  for  a  time  to 
close  their  canals.  In  this  action  of  the  minute  arteries  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  sudden  changes  in  the  color  of 
the  face  which  occur  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotion. 
The  pallor  of  fear  or  anger,  and  the  flush  of  shame,  receive 
here  their  physiological  explanation.  Again,  the  discovery 
of  this  regulating  influence  of  the  minute  arteries  has  led  to 
the  right  interpretation  of  some  pathological  phenomena 
which  bad  before  been  unexplained.  It  will  suffice  to  men- 
tion three  diseases  upon  which  the  recognition  of  this  stop- 
cock action  of  the  small  arteries  has  helped  to  throw  a  new 
light.  These  are  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  is  usually  associated 
with  chronic  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney." — Dr.  George 
Johnson,  Lancet 


Hmmorrhoids. 

Dr.  Warren  Stone,  Jr.,  in  the  New  Orleans  Journal  of 
Medicine,  give6  the  following  treatment  for  this  troublesome 
affection : 

Haemorrhoids  were  uniformly  ligated.  when  an  operation 
became  necessary.  It  is  looked  upon  as  far  superior  to  any 
other  procedure.  It  was  rarely  found  necessary  to  apply 
more  than  three  ligatures — at  the  utmost  four — even  to  the 
largest.  Having  taken  pains  to  have  the  piles  well  protrud- 
ed, the  most  promiment  were  seized  with  a  pair  of  ordinary 
dressing  forceps  and  well  drawn  down, — tne  ligature  was 
then  cast  around  as  high  as  possible.  It  was  only  the  little 
vascular  tumor  occupying  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  swollen, 
engorged  tissue  which  generally  existed  in  cases  of  long 
standing  that  were  included  in  the  ligature.  Every  thing  else 
subsided  as  the  ligatures  performed  their  duty.  There  is 
scarcely  any  operation  in  surgery  which  affords  more  certain 
or  palpable  relief. 
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The  pain  at  the  time  of  operating  is,  as  a  rale,  bearable, 
and  the  subsequent  suffering  amounts  to  but  little,  especially 
if  the  ligatures  are  drawn  very  tight,  which  should  always  be 
done. — Chicago  Med.  Times. 


The  Urine  in  Yellow  Fever.  * 

The  urine  of  yellow  fever  patients  has  been  most  atten- 
tively examined  with  the  hope  that  it  would  furnish  a  means 
of  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Ballat 
in  three  hundred  cases  satisfied  him  that,  during  the  first 
stage  of  yellow  fever,  the  physical  and  chemical  characters 
of  the  urine  are  the  same  as  in  other  fevers.  But  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  the  urine,  as  the  disease  becomes  developed,  as- 
sumes more  or  less  of  a  deep-brown  color  and  viscia  consis- 
tence. Subjected  to  nitric  acid  or  heat,  an  albuminous 
precipitate  is  obtained  ;  the  abundance  of  the  albumen  vary- 
ing according  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  If  the  termi- 
nation is  to  be  fatal,  it  increases  until  death ;  if  favorable, 
the  amount  of  albumen  gradually  decreases. 

Dr.  Vidaillet  has  published  in  the  Archives  de  Medecine 
Navale  (1869),  some  additional  observations,  and  insists  on 
the  value  of  albuminuria  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  lie  states 
that  there  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  yellow  fever 
prevails,  two  other  fevers,  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  the  symptoms  of  all  three  of  which  at  their  outset  are 
the  same,  but  require  very  different  treatment.  Hence  the 
importance  of  'discovering  a  means  by  which  yellow  fever 
may  be  diagnosticated.  Dr.  V.  sought  for  this  desideratum 
in  the  modification  of  the  urinary  secretion.  He  remarked 
that  as  the  quantity  of  urine  diminished  the  urea  and  uric 
acid  also  diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  albumen  could  be 
detected,  at  first,  however,  only  in  small  quantities.  As  the 
quantity  of  albumen  increased,  the  traces  of  urea  and  uric 
acid  diminished,  and  ultimately  entirely  disappeared,  as  did 
also  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Dr.  V.  has  observed]  that  when  into  a  glass  containing 
about  150  grammes  of  urine,'  passed  by  a  man  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  after  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  some  drops 
of  nitric  acid  be  poured  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  is 
immediately  or  a  few  moments  afterward,  found  a  whitish 
albuminoid  zone,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  parts ;  the  upper 
layer  consists  of  urine  the  color  of  which  is  unaltered,  the 
lower  layer  has  a  reddish  tint,  while  the  lowermost  portion 
of  all  has  assumed  a  yellowish-orange,  or  curagoa  color. 
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This  whitish  opaline  zone,  which  Dr.  V.  calls  the  premoni- 
tory ring,  he  considers  as  the  least  doubtful  diagnostic  sign 
at  the  commencement  of  yellow  fever,  one  of  which  is  never 
found  in  the  two  other  fevers.  It  may  vary  in  thickness ;  it 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  or  rather  it  becomes  of  a 
greenish  brown  from  below  upward.  According  as  it  disap- 
pears the  urine  becomes  effervescent,  and  this  effervescence 
is  an  additional  important  character,  for  it  only  occurs  at  the 
commencement,  or  at  the  decline  of  the  disease  when  it  is  to 
terminate  favorably. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  of  a  great  number  of  cases, 
enables  Dr.  V.,  he  states,  to  assert  that  when  the  ring  does 
exist,  the  case  is  not  one  of  yellow  fever.  He  has  further 
observed,  that  the  albumen  can  be  detected  twelve  hours 
after  the  ring  occurs  in  the  urine.  The  albumen  undergoes 
modifications  according  to  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  at 
first  it  floats,  afterwarait  becomes  denser,  and  finally  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  nitric  acid.  At  first 
it  is  opaline,  almost  transparent,  requiring  some  amount  of 
the  reagent  to  determine  its  presence ;  afterward  it  is  so 
dense  that  a  single  drop  of  the  acid  suffices  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate like  pus ;  the  albuminous  coagulum  at  this  time  is  no 
longer  homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of.  distinct  milky- white 
granules.  When  the  disease  is  going  to  terminate  favorably, 
the  albumen  recommences  to  float,  and  passes  through  the 
successive  transformations  which  it  had  previously  under- 
gone, from  the  ring  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  which  he 
then  terras  the  ring  of  decline  [retour)\  and  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bile  reappears,  exhibiting  itft  characteristic 
colors ;  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  noticed  a  return  of 
the  effervescence :  all  these  occur  with  the diminutionof  the 
pulse,  which  falls  below  60,  prognosticating  the  favorable 
termination  of  the  disease. — Archives  Generates  de  Medecine. 


On  Feeding  by  the  Nose  m  Fever. 

Every  physician  mu6t  be  familiar  with  a  complication 
of  fever, .  especially  typhus,  Which  frequently  occurs,  viz., 
real  inability,  or  obstinate  refusal  from  delusions,  to  swallow 
the  milk,  beef-tea,  etc.,.  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  successful 
combating  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Tennent,  of  the  Glasgow 
Fever  hospital,  recommends  (Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
November,  1869)  in  preference  to  all  the  artificial  methods 
heretofore  adopted,  that  of  nasal  feeding,  by  passing  a  gum- 
elastic  catheter  through  the  nose  into  the  oesophagus,  and 
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then  using  an  ordinary  glass  syringe.  The  nasal  passages 
present  an  entrance  over  which  the  patient  has  no  control 
whatever,  either  during  or  after  introduction..  The  only  con- 
ditions to  be  attended  to  in  its  use  are :  1st.  To  oil  it.  2d. 
To  see  that  it  is  not  too  flexible,  as,  if  so,  it  is  apt  to  bend  in 
all  directions  and  thus  be  more  difficult  to  pass.  3d.  To  re- 
member that  it  may  be  passed  into  the  larynx  ;  its  presence 
there  generally  produces  irritation  and  coughing ;  and,  more- 
over, air  passes  through  the  catheter.  4th.  After  the  cathe- 
ter is  introduced,  to  watch  that  it  does  not  slip  back  through 
the  nares.  A  6tring  attached  to  the  catheter  will  guard 
against  this  possibility.  5th.  If  the  catheter  is  not  readily 
passed  by  the  one  nostril,  try  the  other. 


Stricture  of  the  Urethra  ;  Its  Prevention,  Early  Detection^ 
and  best  Method  of  Treatment* 

Me.  W.  F.  Teevan,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Surgical 
Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
July  last,  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  detecting 
stricture  of  the  urethra  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  ideas  as  to 
the  sign  denoting  the  presence  of  stricture  were  vague.  Mr. 
Teevan  defined  stricture  to  be  "  any  diminution  ot  the  nor- 
mal calibre  of  the  urethra,  the  result  of  the  contraction  of 
organized  lymph."  The  presence  of  a  gleet  of  six  months^ 
duration  or  more,  might  commonly  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  existence  ot  a  stricture  which 
might,  perhaps,  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  flow  of  urine ; 
and  the  actual  presence  of  such  stricture  might  be  demon- 
strated by  the  bougie  d  boule.  That  instrument  was  invented 
by  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  was  by  him  made  in  metal.  Leroy 
d'Etoilles  improved  its  usefulness  by  making  it  of  an  elastic 
material,  which  allowed  the  instrument  to  follow  the  devia- 
tions of  a  tortuous  and  deformed  urethra ;  its  diagnostic  value 
was  still  further  enhanced  by  Dr.  Henry  Dick,  who  had  the 
shoulder  of  the  bougie  made  sharp  and  angular.  The  bougie 
a  boule  was  simply  for  diagnosis.  It  wouldv  as  it  was  being 
withdrawn,  catch  at  the  slightest  unevenness  in  the  urethra, 
and  told  accurately  the  slightest  change  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. That  tissue,  in  its  normal  condition,  transmitted 
through  the  bougie  the  sensation  of  travelling  along  a  velvety 
path ;  and,  if  there  were  any  constriction,  not  only  would 
that  fact  be  communicated  to  the  surgeon,  but  also  the  degree 
of  pathological  change  which  the  urethra  had  undergone. 
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The  bougie  d  lovle,  therefore,  would  detect  stricture  of  the 
urethra  in  its  earliest  stage  ;  and  the  treatment  of  such  stage 
might  correctly  be  termed  the  preventive  treatment.  When 
a  patient  went  to  a  surgeon  for  a  gleet,  he  ought  always  to 
be  examined  with  the  bougie  d  bottle,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  pathological  condition  of  the  canal  before  an 
appropriate  treatment  could  be  decided  on.  If  there  was  no 
constriction,  deep  injection  was  proper ;  but  if  there  were 
contraction,  however  slight,  it  would  be  aggravated  by  injec- 
tion, but  cured  by  gradual  dilatation.  Mr.  Tee  van,  after 
enunciating  M.  Mercier's  views  of  the  pathology  of  stricture, 
discussed  the  seats  of  stricture,  as  deduced  from  facts  observed 
by  himself.  He  grouped  together  stricture  at  the  bulb  or 
membranous  urethra,  and  called  it  "  subpubic,"  This  was 
by  far  the  most  common  kind  of  stricture,  simply  because 
the  triangular  ligament  favored  its  production.  The  next 
stricture  in  order  of  frequency  was  the  "  penile,"  situated  at 
a  6pot  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  meatus  externus.  This  stricture  was  rarely  absent, 
in  some  degree,  when  the  other  was  present  The  rarest 
form  of  stricture  was  that  just  within  the  meatus,  the  "  orifi- 
cial."  Strictures,  regarded  in  their  physical  conformation, 
were  of  two  kinds — tne  "  tunnel "  stricture  and  the  "  ring  " 
stricture.  He  called  them  so  on  account  of  the  sensations 
communicated  to  the  bougie  d  boule  when  passing  through 
them.  Subpubic  strictures  were  generally  of  the  tunnel 
kind;  orificial  strictures  were  of  the  ring  character;  and 
penile  strictures  partook  of  both  forms.  The  measurements 
given  of  the  length  of  the  urethra  varied  from  seven  to  eight 
or  nine  inches.  He  had  found  the  average  to  be  seven  and 
one  eighth  inches,  as  deduced  by  himself,  from  measuring 
the  urethra  of  one  hundred  males.  Regarding  the  treatment 
of  stricture,  he  stated  that,  after  witnessing  the  practice  of 
various  surgeons,  and  trying  different  methods,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  treatment  equal  to  that 
of  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  the  bougie  olivaire  and  the 
filiform  bougie,  which  treatment,  he  believed,  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  English  hospital  practice.  Forcible 
dilatation  was  only  applicable  to  the  easier  kinds  of  stric- 
tures ;  it  was  not  devoia  of  danger ;  it  caused  an  unknown 
lesion  ;  it  had  to  be  always  followed,  and  often  preceded,  by 
gradual  dilatation,  so  that  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 
occasional  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  stricture.  Gradual 
dilatation  was  the  safest  treatment  for  the  patient,  for,  out  of 
one  thousand  recorded  cases,  there  had  not  been  one  death  ; 
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all  the  sufferers  could  be  treated  as  outpatients,  and  no  man 
need  lose  an  hour's  work  during  the  treatment.  The  bougie 
olivaire  glided  in  so  easily  that  the  patient  was  scarcely 
aware  of  its  presence.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  an  instru- 
ment about  once  in  every  three  or  four  months,  even  after 
an  apparent  cure.  Dilatation  ought  to  be  conducted  up  to  the 
highest  6ize  that  the  urethra  would  take. — Brit  Med.  Jburn. 


Cardiac  Murmurs  of  Uncertain  Origin.     By  David  Woos- 
ter,  M.D. 

There  is  now,  no  doubt,  a  certain  gap  existing  in  diagno- 
sis of  affections  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  at  and  near 
their  origin,  which  cannot  be  bridged  over  with  indifference, 
nor  yet  filled  up  with  positive  knowledge.      The  number  of 
subjects  in  which  a  murmur,  not  answering  to  the  diagnosis 
of  hemic  murmur,  nor  yet  conforming  rigidly  to  that  of  or- 
ganic murmurs,  is  really  so  considerable  as  to  lead  one  to 
doubt  the  significance  as  to  lethal  tendency  of  certain  persis- 
tent systolic  or  presystolic  murmurs.    I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  a  persistent  murmur,  that  is,  one  that  lasts  for 
a  year  or  more,  in  a  subject  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  anse- 
mia  of  any  kind  after  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood, 
and  a  favorable  criticism  of  his  dynamic  condition,  is  always 
of  organic  origin.    The  fact  that  such  a  murmur  should  dis- 
appear at  some  later  period,  either  spontaneously,  or  as  the 
result  of  medical  treatment,  would  be  no  evidence,  to  my 
mind,  of  its  inorganic,  or  purely  blood-origin.     Neither  need 
a  murmur  be  persistent,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
to  be  organic  in  origin.     A  temporary  hypertrophy  will  pro- 
duce a  murmur  systolic  in  time,  at  either  the  pulmonary  or 
aortic  orifice,  because  those  orifices  have  a  certain  maximum 
lumen  beyond  which  they  will  not  open ;  and  if  the  vis-a- 
tergo — the  heart's  systole — be  much  increased,  a  murmur  will 
be  developed  at  one,  say  the  aortic  orifice,  if  the  hypertrophy 
is  of  the  left  ventricle.    This  murmur,  when  the  hypertrophy 
is  still  not  excessive,  will  be  developed  only  during  unusual 
exertion,  and  will  subside  after  a  sufficient  period  of  rest. 
Or  again,  it  will  develop  during  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  idio- 
pathic, and  especially  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  disappear 
when  the  heart  resumes  its  wonted  energy  of  contraction. 
Now,   murmurs  thus   originating  are   usually  denominated 
inorganic,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  so  considered,  for  they 
depend,  not  upon  the  unusual  density  or  tenacity  or  alteration 
of  the  blood  itself,  but  upon  an  alteration  either  temporary 
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or  permanent  of  the  wall  of  the  channels  or  receptacles 
through  which  it  flows. 

But  to  return  to  our  postulate.  The  murmur,  we  will  say, 
is  direct  and  developed  in  systolic  time  at  the  aortic  (third 
left)  cartilage,  the  usual  place  of  hemic  murmurs.  This  mur- 
qiur  is  persistent  as  to  its  recurrence  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  yet  not  continuous,  that  is,  audible  at  every  sys- 
tole. What  is  the  significance  of  such  murmur?  Nothing 
at  all  as  to  its  necessary  lethal  suggestions,  but  every  thing  as 
to  probable  development  of  an  incurable  organic  change  in 
the  heart  and  orifice  of  the  aorta,  etc.  etc.,  including  all  the 
sequences,  death  also,  as  a  remote  dependent  catastrophe,  if 
left;  to  itself;  that  is,  if  the  patient  be  left  to  his  own  nnin- 
structed  judgment  and  instinctive  inclinations.  This  will  be 
the  process  of  passing,  from  safety  and  curability,  into  dan- 
ger and  incurability.  By  over-tasking  the  heart  in  a  person 
whose  blood  and  whose  organs  are  healthy,  we  soon  develop 
a  pure  and  simple  hypertrophy,  or  an  excessive  energy  or 
tone  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  (without  actual 
hypertrophy),  equivalent  to  genuine  hypertrophy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  murmur  at  the  aortic  cartilage  ;  because  the  blood 
is  driven  through  the  aortic  orifice  with  unwonted  violence, 
expanding  it  beyond  its  normal  dynamic  capability,  which 
being  kept  up  sufficiently  long,  or  being  often  repeated,  or 
repeated  many  times  even  at  remote  intervals,  causes  either 
a  thickening  of  the  aortic  orifice,  that  is  narrowing,  that  is 
aortic  constriction,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  a  dilatation  of  this 
opening  so  as  to  render  its  valves  incompetent,  or  a  rent  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  semi-lunar  valves  themselves,  thus 
securing  incompetency  of  closure,  that  is  aortic  insufficiency. 
I  have  adhend  to  the  most  direct  sequences  of  increased 
action  of  the  heart,  or  of  over-tasking  the  heart,  as  indicated 
by  the  development  of  a  direct  murmur;  but  before,  or  pari 
passu  with  these  aortic  changes,  the  heart  might  and  proba- 
bly would  dilate,  or  the  mitral  valve  give  way,  or  become  so 
thickened,  by  excessive  heart-action,  as  to  become  incompe- 
tent, or,  worst  of  all,  it  might  become  incompetent  through 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  fact,  the  results  of  overtasking 
the  heart  are  the  sum  of  all  the  diseases  of  this  organ  ana 
the  blood-vessels,  dropsy  and  death  added.  And  yet 
the  direct  aortic  murmur  is  a  warning  which,  if  properly 
interpreted  at  fir§t,  and  then  properly  heeded,  comes  in  ample 
time,  not  only  to  save  life,  but  to  restore  the  heart  and  thus 
abolish  the  dreaded  murmur.  But  if  we  flippantly  tell  our 
patient,  "  It  is  nothing  but  anaemia  or  nervousness  and  will 
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soon  disappear ;  pay  no  attention  to  it ;  it  is  not  worth  a 
thought ;  every  body  has  such  a  murmur,"  we  lose  time  we 
can  never  regain  nor  compensate.  If,  in  addition,  the  patient 
complains  of  an  aching  pain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
third  left  cartilage,  or  under  the  middle  of  the  sternum  just 
above  that  point,  and  is  otherwise  in  good  health,  the  organic 
changes  will  have  probably  already  made  something  more 
than  trifling  progress. 

I  have  omitted  a  rare  cause  of  direct  murmur— that  is, 
malformation  of  the  chest,  tumors  in  the  thorax,  perhaps 
congested  or  consolidated  lung,  which  if  impinging  on  a 
large  vessel  would  doubtless  cause  murmur,  which  might  be 
either  systolic  or  possibly  diastolic  in  time,  according  as  the 
pressure  was  upon  an  artery  or  one  of  the  venae  cavae.  And 
the  differential  diagnosis  lies  here  not  so  much  between  these 
and  organic  murmurs,  as  between  these  and  spanemic  mur- 
murs. Bat  in  this  paper  I  have  premised  that  there  should 
be  no  sign  of  impaired  health  except  the  murmur^  or  the 
murmur  and  the  aching  pain.  But  in  murmurs  from  mal- 
formation or  abnormal  intra-thoracic  changes  exterior  to  the 
heart,  the  signs  of  impaired  health,  and  often  of  anaemia,  are 
not  wanting,  and  thus  the  diagnosis  may  become  extremely 
difficult,  and  for  a  long  time  impossible.  But  finally  the 
careful  observer  will  no  longer  doubt ;  for  continued  pressure 
on  a  large  artery  will  in  the  end  cause  diseases  of  the  artery 
and  of  the  heart  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which  will 
be  attended  by  their  diagnostic  murmurs ;  whereas,  if  within  a 
period  of  many  months  the  murmur  persists,  and  together 
with  signs  of  impaired  haematosis,  the  heart  shall  show  no 
new  signs  of  organic  change,  the  murmurs  will  certainly  be 
of  haeraic  origin.  There  is  no  sign  so  valuable  and  yet  so 
various  in  its  meaning,  in  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  as 
the  murmur ;  and  he  will  best  succeed  in  the  management  of 
such  affections  who  most  assiduously  and  understandingly 
studies  the  murmur,  and  is  guided  by  its  suggestions. 

In  most  cases  when  patients  in  health  and  without  anae- 
mia have  murmurs  either  at  the  base,  or  above  the  apex, 
sooner  or  later  undoubted  organic  disease  will  be  developed, 
unless  the  heart's  action  be  slowed  by  rest  when  that  will  do 
it,  by  heart  sedatives  when  rest  and  diet  fail.  Such  cases 
which  have  been  cured,  hare  been  cured  not  merely  of  a 
functional  murmur,  but  of  incipient  organic  disease  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart. — Pacific  Medical  ana  Surgical  Journal. 
Vol.  V.  no.  8.  24 
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EDITORIAL. 
Prevalent  Error  in  Dating  Diplomas. 

Editors  Review  : — I  was  shown,  recently,  the  diploma  of  one 
of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  asked  whether 
the  date  of  the  same  was  expressed  in  correct  Latin  idiom.  Not 
being  very  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  Cicero  spoke  and 
Horace  sang,  I  frankly  admitted  my  inability  to  answer.  I 
write,  therefore,  to  make  the  inquiry  of  you.  The  date  in  ques- 
tion was  "  the  20th  day  of  February,"  &c.  and  was  written  thus : 
"  die  vicesimo  Februarii"  Ac.  Is  it  correct  or  not  ?  I  am  of  the 
impression  it  is  the  usual  form  in  which  the  date  of  diplomas  is 
recorded.  Truly  yours,  Medicus. 

We  reply :  The  expression  "  die  vicesimo  Februarii"  is  gram- 
matically right,  but  idiomatically  wrong.  Classic  latinity  demands 
a  different  form.  The  Calendar  of  the  Romans  agreed  with  our 
own  both  as  to  the  number  of  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each ;  but  instead  of  reckoning  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  as  we 
do,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  month,  the  Romans  had,  in  each 
month,  three  points  from  which  their  days  were  counted.  These 
three  points  were  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  calends 
were  always  the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  nones  were  the 
fifth,  and  the  ides  the  thirteenth  ;  except  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  October,  in  which  the  nones  occurred  on  the  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  ides  on  the  fifteenth.  The  calends  were  proclama- 
tion days,  the  term  calend  being  derived  from  the  old  verb  calo 
to  call,  because  upon  those  days  the  pontifices  were  accustomed 
to  call  or  proclaim  the  calendar  dates.  The  nones  were  named 
from  the  word  nonus  ninth,  because  they  were  the  ninth  day 
from  the  ides.  The  ides  (from  iduo  to  divide)  received  their 
name  from  the  fact  of  their  dividing  the  month  into  nearly 
equal  parts.  In  reckoning,  the  Romans  always  counted  for- 
ward, from  the  day  whose  date  was  to  be  determined,  to  the 
next  calends,  non«s,  or  ides,  and  designated  the  day  by  its  dis- 
tance from  that  point.  From  the  first  of  the  month,  therefore, 
they  reckoned  so  many  days  before  the  nones ;  after  the  nones, 
so  many  before  the  ides ;  and  after  the  ides,  so  many  before  the 
calends  of  the  next  month.  The  day  preceding  the  calends, 
nones,  or  ides,  was  called  "pridie  calendas,"  "pridie  nonas"  or 
"pridie  idus"  as  the  case  might  be;    and  in  designating  the 
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other  days,  both  the  day  of  the  calends,  nones,  or  ides,  and  that 
day  whose  date  was  to  be  determined,  were  reckoned.  Hence 
the  second  day  before  the  calends,  nones,  or  ides,  was  called 
"  tertio "  Calendas,  Nonas,  or  Idus,  and  the  third  day  before 
these  points  called  "  quarto  "  Calendas,  Nonas,  or  Idas,  and  so 
on.  To  make  this  more  clear,  let  us  take  a  certain  date,  the  10th 
of  January  for  instance.  Now,  in  January  the  ides  occur  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  Then  the  12th  will  be  "pridie  idus"  the 
11th,  " tertio  idus"  and  the  10th,  "quarto  idus"  If  we  wish, 
therefore,  to  write  this  latter  date  in  idiomatic  Latin,  we  must 
write  it  thus :  " quarto  idus  Ianuarias"  which  the  Romans 
would  have  abbreviated  into  "  iv.  idus  Jan."  Let  us  take,  as 
another  example,  "  the  2d  of  December."  The  nearest  succeed- 
ing point  or  division  of  the  month  is  the  nones,  which  in  Decem- 
ber occur  on  the  5th.  Then  the  6th  would  be  "nonis"  the  4th 
"pridie  nonas"  the  3d,  u tertio  nonas"  and  the  2d,  "quarto 
nonas  " ;  so  that  the  "  2d  of  December  "  would  be  written  thus  : 
" quarto  nonas  Decembres"  or  "  iv.  non.  Decemb." 

Now,  taking  the  date  alluded  to  above,  viz., "  the  20th  day  of 
February,"  &c,  and  counting  from  the  nearest  succeeding  point, 
which  is  the  " proclamation  day"  of  the  next  month,  or  the 
Calends  of  March,  we  find  that  it  is  the  tenth  day  from  that 
point.  Hence  we  should  write,  "decimo  calendas  Martias  or 
Martii,"  or, "  x.  cal.  Mar." 

There  is  another  form  in  which  it  might  be  written — a  form, 
by  the  way,  which  is  very  common  both  in  Livy  and  Cicero — 
namely,  "  ante  diem  decimum  Calendas  Martias  or  Martii,"  the 
abbreviation  of  which  is,  "  a.  d.  x.  Cal.  Mar?'1 

These  are  the  correct  Latin  idioms,  and  when  we  attempt  to 
write  Latin,  we  ought  certainly  to  employ  them. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may  take  occasion  to  say 
that  we  regard  the  writing  of  diplomas  in  Latin  as  a  ridiculous 
affectation,  and  an  insult  to  the  English  language.  The  language 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Chatham  and  Pitt,  Webster  and  Clay, 
Bulwer  and  Dickens,  Addison  and  Macaulay,  is  forcible  enough, 
respectable  enough,  and  classical  enough  for  any  thought,  how- 
ever great,  and  any  document  however  learned.  The  writing  of 
diplomas  iu  Latin  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  ought  to  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  past.  We  might  as  well  write  them  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Chaldee ;  and  far  better,  if  the  object  is,  as 
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the  result  undoubtedly  is,  to  prevent  their  owner  from  being  able 
to  read  them.  In  this  matter  we  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York  take  a  step  in 
advance,  by  discarding  the  ridiculous  affectation,  and  writing  her 
diplomas  in  good  old  sturdy  English. 


Public  Charities  of  New  York. 

The  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  New 
York  have  under  their  care  and  management  twenty-two  distinct 
institution's,  viz. :  four  city  prisons,  a  penitentiary,  a  workhouse, 
nine  hospitals,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  an  asylum  for  lunatics, 
one  for  inebriatest  one  jj&r  idiots,  an  almshouse,  a  nursery  for  the 
children  of  paupeVs,.anoa  reformatory  school.  There  is  scarcely 
a  form  of  human  miseiy,  whether  resulting  from  destitution,  dis- 
ease, imbecility,  vice,  or  crime,  which  these  different  institutions 
do  not  seek  either  to  remove  or  to  alleviate. 

The  number  of  inmates  accommodated  and  cared  for  in  them 
during  the  year  1868  rose  to  92,272,  and  the  amount  of  money 
expended  upon  them  in  their  maintenance,  and  in  new  buildings 
and  repairs,  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  92,272  inmates  were  distributed  as  follows :  Penal  insti- 
tutions, 48,936  ;  workhouse,  16,946  ;  almshouse,  4,135  ;  hospitals, 
19,832 ;  nurseries  for  pauper  children,  2,429 ;  lunatic  asylum, 
1,580 ;  inebriate  asylum,  663 ;  blind  asylum,  132 ;  idiot  asylum, 
109  ;  reformatory  school,  60.  Among  the  institutions  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  diseased  arc  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables, a  small-pox  hospital,  a  fever  hospital,  an  epileptic  hos- 
pital, a  paralytic  hospital,  an  infant  hospital,  a  charitable  hospital, 
and  a  general  hospital  at  Bellevue. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  is  as  follows  : 
penitentiary,  $160  62  ;  city  prison,  $156  48 ;  workhouse,  $110  28  ; 
almshouse  $64  78 ;  blind  asylum,  $79  69  ;  the  various  hospitals, 
$118  69;  lunatic  asylum,  $109  70;  Randall's  Island  nurseries, 
$119  84  ;  hospital  nursery,  and  idiot  asylum,  $120  51  ;  giving  an 
average  per  capita^  for  all  the  establishments,  of  $112  74.  The 
average  annual  per  capita  cost  of  the  State  prisons  of  the  whole 
country  is  $177,  and  of  the  juvenile  reformatories  $153,  showing 
an  excess  of  expenditure  for  each  inmate  in  the  former  over 
those  of  New  York  of  $64  26,  and  in  the  latter  of  $40  26.    Even 
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the  two  most  economically  administered  State  prisons  in  the 
country — those  of  Connecticut  and  Ohio — show  an  annual  expen- 
diture for  each  convict,  the  one  of  $118,  and  the  other  of  $119. 


Paracentesis  Ferieardii. 

This  operation  is  neither  so  difficult  nor  so  dangerous  as  it 
was  once  regarded.  It  is,  indeed,  a  comparatively  simple  opera- 
tion, when  performed,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  performed,  with 
a  fine  exploring  trocar.  The  instrument  should  be  inserted  in 
the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about  an  inch  from  the  left  border  of 
the  sternum,  and  thrust  upward  and  inward  until  it  touches  the 
heart.  Then  the  point  should  be  sheathed,  and  the  canula  pushed 
well  home,  until  it  is  jerked  to  and  fro  by  the  cardiac  move- 
ments. The  trocar  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  operation 
is  complete. 

In  performing  this  operation,  Aran  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  trocar.  Trousseau  objected  to  its  use  and  employed  the 
bistoury.  His  objections,  however,  are  inconclusive,  and  have 
but  little  weight.  With  the  bistoury,  the  operation  must  neces- 
sarily be  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day  use  the  trocar  almost  exclusively. 

Tapping  the  pericardium,  as  previously  intimated,  used  to  be 
regarded  as  an  operation  attended  with  exceeding  difficulty  and 
danger.  This  arose  from  the  supposition  that  the  heart  was  a 
very  delicate  organ  and  could  not  bear  the  contact  of  an  instru- 
ment without  sustaining  injury.  This  supposition,  however,  was 
entirely  erroneous,  and  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  The 
heart  is  nearly  or  quite  insensible.  A  maniac  intending  to  com- 
mit suicide,  tore  open  the  chest- wall,  slitting  the  pericardium  and 
exposing  the  heart.  The  surgeon  in  attendance,  with  a  view  to 
test  the  sensibility  of  that  organ,  frequently  touched  it  with  his 
finger.  The  contact,  however,  caused  no  pain  whatever  to  the 
patient ;  and  strange  to  say,  the  latter  completely  recovered, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  wound  and  the  frequency  of 
the  manipulations. 

The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  paracentesis  pericardii 
is  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pericardium ;  and  this  may  be 
effectually  prevented  by  connecting  the  canula  with  an  India  rub- 
ber tube,  so  that  the  effusion  may  be  allowed  to  pass  under 
water. 
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Library  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Washington,  D.  Cm  Nov.  9,  1869. 

Drs.  Newton,  Browne,  and  Morrow : — I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  accompanying  Circular.  It  pretty  fully 
explains  the  purpose  and  hope  of  the  Association. 

The  design  and  purpose  of  this  collection  of  medical  works 
will,  we  hope,  meet  the  approval  of  every  author  and  liberal, 
minded  physician.  The  collection  is  to  be  open  to  the  perusal 
of  all.  If  the  project  is  properly  seconded,  and  this  with  the  aid 
of  a  subject  catalogue,  would  be  a  rich  mine  for  all  writers  to 
consult.  We  conceive  that  any  thing  worth  the  printing  is  worth 
preserving,  and  in  time  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  phase  of 
doctrine  or  theory  in  medicine. 

A  file  of  your  journal,  and  any  other  works  you  may  desire  to 
so  preserve,  will  be  thankfully  received.     Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  Toner. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Medical  Profession,  and  Scholars  generally,  are  aware  of 
the  ephemeral  form  in  which  most  of  the  early  American  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  medicine  were  given  to  the  world, 
and,  indeed,  in  which  many  of  the  more  recent  are  being  pub- 
lished. This  condition  of  much  of  our  professional  literature  is 
deeply  regretted  by  all,  and  particularly  by  those  whose  taste 
and  research  lead  them  to  refer  to  this  class  of  works,  when  the 
fact  is  made  apparent  that  whole  editions  of  tracts  and  books 
have  entirely  perished  through  neglect.  With  a  view  to  provide 
against  such  a  contingency,  and  preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
profession,  in  some  accessible  and  central  locality,  copies  of  all 
home  medical  publications,  the  American  Medioal  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  May  last,  resolved  to  establish  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  Library  or  Repository  of  American  medical 
works,  to  which  it  is  believed  all  the  current  medical  literature 
of  our  country  will  be  cheerfully,  promptly,  and  constantly  con- 
tributed. 

It  is  designed  that  this  repository  shall  contain  copies  of  every 
contribution  by  American  physicians  to  the  literature  and  science 
of  medicine,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  our  country,  no  mat- 
ter how  or  where  published,  including  all  the  books,  pamphlets, 
journals,  and  even  unpublished  manuscripts,  that  can  be  collected. 
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Nearly  all  physicians  have  some  book  or  pamphlet  of  the 
character  indicated,  which  may  contain  facts  relative  to  Diseases 
of  his  section  published  nowhere  else,  which  they  can  contribute 
without  inconvenience,  and  which  of  itself  is  of  trifling  value, 
yet  when  many  such  treatises  are  assembled  together  from  all 
parts  of  our  country,  embracing  its  nosology  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  settlement,  they  will  form  a  collection  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  profession. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  kindly  consented  to  receive 
and  preserve  as  a  special  deposit,  in  the  Government  fire-proof 
building,  any  collection  of  medical  works  the  American  Medical 
Association  may  make,  and  will  catalogue,  and  keep  them  in  con- 
dition to  be  readily  consulted.  The  accommodation  thus  offered 
the  Association  for  accumulating  and  preserving  its  library  free 
of  cost,  is  generous  and  most  encouraging.  Gentlemen  having 
scarce  and  valuable  American  medical  publications  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  deposit  them  in  such  a  6afe,  central,  and  national  reposi- 
tory, where  they  will  be  preserved  from  destruction  and  their  use- 
fulness secured  to  the  profession. 

An  appeal  for  contributions  to  this  library  is  now  made,  per- 
sonally and  distinctly,  to  each  and  every  American  Physician, 
Medical  Publisher,  and  Editor,  to  deposit  copies  of  their  works 
in  this  repository,  where  they  will  be  carefully  kept  for  reference 
and  catalogued  with  the  name,  of  the  donor. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, have  been  selected  to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  resolution  of  the  Association  to  establish  a  Library, 
have  now  completed  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception and  preservation  of  those  books  which  may  be  sent  to 
our  care.  Contributions  of  the  class  of  works  mentioned,  are 
therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicited  from  every  source. 
Packages  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  by  Adams'  express,  to  either 
of  us,  which  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  on  reception,  and  a 
record  of  titles  kept  The  library-mark  of  the  Association  will 
be  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  Volume,  which 
will  contain  also  the  name  of  the  donor. 

Hoping  that  you  may  further  the  project  to  the  extent  of 
adding  at  least  your  own  productions, 
We  remain,  respectfully, 

Robert  Reyburn,  M.D.,  Librarian. 
Joseph  M.  Toner,  M.D.,  Library  Committee. 
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^Homicides,  Suicides,  Infanticides,  and  Casualties  in  New  York. 

We  glean  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Coroner's  office  for 
the  year  1869  the  following  statistics :  Daring  the  year  there 
were  42  homicides.  Without  specifying  the  means  which  were 
used  to  bring  about  the  fatal  result  in  individual  cases,  we  may 
mention  that  the  knife  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  weapon, 
as  in  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  cases,  death  was 
occasioned  by  stabbing. 

Of  suicides  there  were  111.  To  exhibit  the  peculiar  phases  of 
suicidal  mania  in  the  selection*  of  means  "  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil,"  we  make  the  following  classification : 

Men.         Women. 

Shooting 26  — 

Hanging 18  1 

Catting  throat 6  2 

Drowning 5  9 

Jumping  from  window —  1 

Stabbing 2  3 

Taking  laudanum 5  — 

Taking  arsenic 2  1 

Taking  Paris  green » . . . .     4  10 

Taking  cyanide  of  potassium 2  2 

Taking  strychnine 2  — 

Taking  morphine 1  — 

Taking  opium 1  1 

Taking  corrosiye  sublimate 1  — 

Taking  mineral  poison S  1 

Taking  oxalic  acid 1  — 

Inhaling  chloroform 1  — 

Infanticides 9 

Nativities. — Germany,  50  ;  United  States,  25 ;  Ireland,  20  ; 
England,  4 ;  Scotland,  1  ;  Canada,  1  ;  France,  3 ;  Spain,  1  ; 
China,  1 ;  Unknown,  5. 

Sex.— Men,  80  ;  women,  31. 

Season  op  Year. — January,  7 ;  February,  6  ;  March,  4 ; 
April,  12;  May,  7;  June,  10;  July,  8;  August,  9;  September, 
6  ;  October,  15  ;  November,  9  ;  December,  13. 

The  casualties  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — Drowning, 
175  ;  accidental  suffocation,  20 ;  accidental  scalds,  42  ;  accidental 
burns,  44 ;  accidental  burns  from  kerosene,  13 ;  injured  by  steam 
cars,  36  ;  by  city  cars,  30 ;  by  other  vehicles,  27  ;  accidental  falls 
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down  stairs,  38 ;  falls  out  of  windows,  31 ;  through  hatches,  29  ; 
off  roofs,  21 ;  from  scaffolds,  14;  miscellaneous,  60;  accidental 
poisoning  by  morphine,  5 ;  gelsimin,  1 ;  phosphorus,  1 ;  Indian 
hemp,  1 ;  opium,  3 ;  tobacco,  1 ;  atropia,  1 ;  inhaling  chloroform, 
3 ;  explosion  of  boilers,  1 ;  blasting,  1 ;  accidental  shooting,  8 ; 
crushed  by  ferryboats,  5  ;  crushed  by  machinery,  14 ;  kicked  by 
horses,  6;  miscellaneous  injuries,  74;  causes  unknown,  11. 


^^•^^♦^ 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
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Carbonic  Oxide  (CO). 

Thebe  are  three  compound  gases  which  contain  carbon,  viz. : 
carbonic  oxide  (CO),  carbonic  acid  (C02),  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen (C04).  Of  these,  the  first  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most 
poisonous.  It  is  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  car- 
bon, and  is  given  off,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  smoke  of 
burning  charcoal  or  coke.  A  very  good  method  of  preparing 
this  gas  is  to  heat  finely  powdered  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  becomes  entirely  decom- 
posed, and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  pure  carbonic  oxide,  which, 
of  course,  is  collected  over  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  combustible,  and  burns  in  a  beautiful,  pale- 
blue  flame.  It  is  without  color,  almost  without  odor,  and  has 
never  been  liquefied.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*973  ;  and  100 
cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  30 '21  grains.  If  it  is  mixed  with  oxygen, 
it  will  explode  by  the  electric  spark. 

It  is,  as  previously  stated,  extremely  poisonous.  The  addition 
of  only  five  per  cent,  of  it,  to  air,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  latter  un- 
fit for  respiration,  and  even  to  cause  death.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  smaller  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  in  air,  are  giddiness, 
faintness,  headache,  convulsions,  and  irregularity  of  the  action  of 
the  heart.  It  is  carbonic  oxide,  rather  than  carbonic  acid,  which 
causes  the  fatal  result  in  death  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  "  when  death  ensues  from  the  breath- 
ing of  carbonic  oxide,  the  blood  is  not  found  dark,  as  in  asphyxia 
from  carbonic  acid,  but  even  the  venous  blood  is  of  a  bright  red 
hue,  and  the  properties  of  the  corpuscles  are  permanently  modifi- 
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ed ;  for  they  exhibit  no  further  changes  on  exposure  to  oxygen 
or  to  carbonic  acid." 


Will  Strychnia,  Ingested  by  the  Mother,  Poison  the  Child  through  the 

Mammary  Secretion  ? 

This  question  has  lately  arisen  in  a  case  reported  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Lynn,  in  England.  A  woman  poisoned  both  herself 
and  her  husband.  The  latter  died,  but  the  former,  through 
the  timely  administration  of  remedies,  recovered.  Their 
child,  too,  an  infant  in  its  cradle,  became  strongly  convulsed  and 
died,  and  the  contents  of  its  stomach  having  been  carefully  an- 
alyzed, were  found  to  contain  strychnia.  Now,  how  did  this 
alkaloid  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  of  the  infant  ?  Was  it  ab- 
sorbed through  the  breast  of  the  mother,  or  was  it  administered 
by  her  hand  ?  The  mother's  having  poisoned  her  husband  and 
herself  renders  it  quite  probable  that  she  did  the  same  for  her 
child ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  probability,  we  strongly  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  poison  was  conveyed  through  the  lacteal 
secretion.  It  is  well  known  that  many  vegetable,  sapid,  and 
odorous  substances,  as  the  flavor  of  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
garlic,  the  coloring  matters  of  saffron,  the  purgative  principles  of 
rhubarb  and  gratiola,  and  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  are  thus  elimi- 
nated from  the  system.  It  is  also  well  known  that  strychnia 
offers  strong  resistance  to  oxidizing  agencies,  as  is  shown  by  its 
being  discoverable  long  after  death,  and  that  it  dialyzes  readily 
through  animal  membranes.  And  from  these  facts  we  infer  that 
strychnia  may  be  eliminated  from  the  system  through  the  mam- 
mary gland,  which  may  thus  be  the  vehicle  of  carrying  poison  to 
the  child  at  the  breast. 


New  York  Orthopedic  Society. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees — Reunion  of  the  Patients. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  this  private  charity 
was  held  at  the  commodious  dispensary,  1,299  Broadway,  January 
10th,  and  it  was  made  an  occasion  to  bring  together  a  large 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  which  are  now  under  its  treat- 
ment for  diseases  and  deformities  of  the  spine  and  hip  joint. 
This  institution  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  three  years. 
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The  gratuitous  service  which  the  faculty  of  the  dispensary  has 
rendered  to  deformed  and  crippled  children,  by  providing  them 
with  instruments  and  by  attendance,  has  afforded  efficacious  re- 
lief to  several  hundred  little  ones;  and  their  lives  have  been 
relieved  from  disease  and  deformity. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  and  reports  sub- 
mitted from  Assistant  Surgeons  T.  M.  L.  Chrystie  and  David  C. 
Carr,  and  also  from  Surgeons  Charles  F.  Taylor  and  W.  E.  Ver- 
milye.  From  these  documents  the  following  statistical  informa- 
tion was  obtained :— Admitted  during  the  year,  305,  of  which  227 
came  under  treatment;  of  these  15  had  received  previous  treat- 
ment. Now  under  treatment,  213;  of  these  159  for  Potts' 
disease  of  the  spine,  30  for  disease  of  the  hip  joint  and  24  for 
other  orthopedic  cases.  The  assistant  surgeons  have  visited 
during  the  year  275  patients  at  their  residences,  while  the  patients 
who  have  visited  the  dispensary  since  it  was  founded  foot  up  to  the 
number  of  3,071,  making  a  total  of  patients  treated  for  in  that  time 
3,346.  Since  November  1, 1868,  there  have  been  but  five  deaths 
among  the  patients,  three  of  which  were  consequent  upon  the 
diseases  incident  to  childhood. 

Subsequently  an  election  for  twenty-two  trustees  took  place, 
with  the  following  results : —James  Brown,  S.  W.  Coe,  William 
£.  Dodge,  Alexander  Frear,  James  Boorman  Johnston,  Robert 
Lenox  Kennedy,  U.  A.  Murdock,  Robert  S.  Newton,  Howard 
Potter,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Charles  F.  Taylor,  W.  Edward 
Verrailye,  David  V.  N.  Williams,  Morgan  Snyder,  John  L.  As- 
pinwall,  David  Dows,  Allan  Campbell,  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock, 
Robert  Winthrop,  William  B.  Ogden,  F.  S.  Winston,  Samuel 
Hawk. 

The  trustees  then  elected  the  following  officers  and  appoint- 
ed the  subjoined  surgeons  for  the  dispensary : — President,  James 
Brown;  Vice-President,  XJ.  A.  Murdock;  Secretary,  Howard 
Potter;  Treasurer,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Surgeons,  Charles  F. 
Taylor,  William  E.  Vermilye ;  Assistant  Surgeons,  Thomas  M. 
L.  Chrystie,  David  C.  Carr ;  Consulting  Surgeons,  Willard 
Tarker,  William  B.  Van  Buren,  C.  R.  Agnew,  John  T.  Metcalf, 
Ernest  Krackowizer. 

No  institution  of  a  charitable  nature  has  been  organized  in 
this  city  which  is  more  entitled  to  confidence  and  support. 
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Hair  Dyes. 

Thousands  of  persons  are  daily  poisoned  by  hair  dyes.  If 
persons  using  them  will  try  the  following  simple  test  they  will  be 
able  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  lead  or  mercury  be 
present. 

If  lead  in  any  form  exist  in  the  article,  put  a  few  drops  on  a 
small  piece  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  instantly  it  will  be 
changed  to  a  brilliant  yellow  color,  forming  the  iodide  of  lead, 
a  virulent  poison !  If  mercury  be  present,  the  same  test  will 
produce  a  bright  red  color,  forming  an  equally  deadly  poison. 


Removal. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  removal  of 
the  Drug  establishment  of  l)r.  Richard  E.  Kunze  from  the  old 
stand  on  8th  Ave.  to  his  new  and  commodious  quarters,  606  Third 
Avenue.  To  the  many  readers  of  the  "  Review''  who  have  had 
occasion  to  test  the  quality  of  the  preparations  kept  at  this  es* 
tablishment  we  need  say  nothing  in  favor  of  their  purity  and 
reliability.  To  others  we  would  say  that  Dr.  Kunze  has  always 
on  hand  an  extensive  stock  of  Eclectic  medicines,  in  both  their 
crude  and  concentrated  form ;  alkaloids,  resinoids,  essential  oils, 
etc.,  and  physicians'  supplies  generally. 


Immigration  in  1869. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
of  New  York,  we  note  an  increase  of  arrivals  for  1869  over  those 
of  1868 — the  aggregate  during  the  past  year  having  being  254,- 
837. 

In  1?68  there  was  an  increase  of  immigrants  from  Germany 
and  a  decrease  of  Irish  immigrants — 101,989  having  been  report- 
ed from  the  former  country  and  only  47,571  from  the  latter.  This 
year  the  proportion  has  been  considerably  altered,  96,841  Ger- 
man immigrants  having  arrived,  while  there  were  68,632  from 
Ireland. 

The  increase  of  English  immigrants  has  been  remarkable.  In 
1868  there  were  but  29,695,  while  last  yearj'the  number  was 
swollen  to  41,537.     Pennsylvania  has  received  during  the  last 
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year  30,746  immigrants  against  16,926  in  1868 — an  increase  of 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Among  the  other  States  which  have  received  the  largest 
successions  of  foreign  immigrants,  we  note,  first,  New  York,  82,- 
372;  Illinois,  37,313;  Wisconsin,  16,632;  Ohio,  11,738;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 8,158  ;  Iowa,  8,026  ;  New  Jersey,  7,743  ;  and  Missouri, 
4,723. 

From  Sweden  we  have  received  24,603  immigrants,  against 
14,520  in  1868;  from  Denmark  2,673,  against  1,387  in  1868 ; 
and  from  Norway  2,537,  against  1,008  in  1868. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 
Maine  Eclectic  Society. 

January  12,  18  70. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  was  held  at  Bath  Hotel,  Bath,  Maine. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  not  being  present,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  Dr. 
Richard  Mace,  of  Yarmouth,  Maine. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  Dr.  William  Young  reported  an  inter- 
esting case  of  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks — and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Martin  read  an  essay  on  the  various  kinds  of 
"  Vermes,"  or  "  Intestinal  Worms,"  the  symptoms  they  produce, 
and  "  cure,"  in  the  removal  of  which  the  Doctor  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Vote  of  thanks,  and  requested  for  publication  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  S.  Anderson,  of  Bath,  gave  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
nal Haemorrhoids. 

3  • — Sulphur,  %  ij ;  New  England  Rum,  Oj.    M. 

Voted,  That  M.  H.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Wm.  R.  Wright,  M.D., 
Samuel  Anderson,  M.D.,  the  committee  chosen  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  some  portion  of  the  aid 
which  is  extended  to  medical  associations,  be  requested  to  present 
the  claims  of  this  Society  before  the  proper  committee  of  the 
present  Legislature  now  in  session. 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  National  Convention  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Societies,  and  that  this  Society  send  one  or 
more  delegates  to  attend  the  convention.  As  no  correspondence* 

*  We  have  since  learned  that  a  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  Dr. 
Parker,  the  President  of  the  Society,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  As  Dr.  Parker  was  not  present, 
the  Society  was  not  apprised  of  this  fact  when  the  resolution  was  passed.    W.  Y. 
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has  beeu  had  with  the  officers  of  any  other  society,  the  election 
of  delegates  be  deferred  until  the  annual  meeting,  fourth  Wed- 
nesday of  June,  1870. 

7  Voted,  To  adjourn  to  meet  at  Augusta,  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  June,  1870,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  all  members  of  this 
Society  are  specially  requested  to  be  present,  accompanied  by 
their  wives. 

Wm.  Young,  Recording  Secretary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege, held  December  21st,  1869,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  by  death 
Prof  William  W.  Hadley,  M.D.,  from  his  family  and  friends, 
from  the  chair  which  he  held  as  Professor  in  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  New  York,  from  the  connection  which  he  held 
with  the  brethren  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and 
in  the  State  of  New  York, 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That,  as  students  of  this  College,  we 
sincerely  mourn  the  loss  of  him  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
our  welfare ;  for,  by  his  death,  we  have  lost  a  true  friend,  and  the 
College  a  valuable  instructor. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  attend  the  funeral  of  our  late  Prof. 
Hadley,  and  thereby  show  our  esteem  for  him  who  so  lately  was 


among  us. 


Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  family  in  their 
sudden  bereavement ;  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented 
to  them ;  also  a  copy  of  same  be  published  in  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  papers  and  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Review  of  this 
city. 

J.  B.  M.  Dickins,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Le  Roy  A.  Smith,  Secretary. 


Deaths  by  Poison. — In  the  five  years  1863-7,  the  number  of 
persons  who  met  with  violent  deaths  by  poison  in  England  and 
Wales  was  2,097.  In  1,620  cases  the  description  of  poison  is 
recorded  thus:  By  arsenic,  83;  mercury,  58;  opium,  114;  mor- 
phia, 32 ;  laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies,  426 ;  strychnia,  41  ; 
prussic  acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  151;  essential  oil  of  almonds, 
31 ;  oxalic  acid,  66;  sulphuric  acid,  53;  nitric  acid,  16;  muriatic 
acid,  5 ;  carbolic  acid,  5  ;  salts  of  lead,  242  ;  improper  medicine, 
17;  overdose  of  medicine,  52 ;  Godfrey's  cordial,  56;  improper 
food,  33 ;  aconite,  6 ;  belladonna,  6 ;  alcohol,  35  ;  ammonia,  8  ; 
hartshorn,  3 ;  chlorodyne,  4 ;  vermin  killer,  20 ;  turpentine,  3  ; 
phosphorus,  15  ;  sulphate  of  copper,  3 ;  colchicum,  3  ;  disinfecting 
fluid,  3  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  3  ;  chloride  of  zinc,  8 ;  spirits  of  salt, 
3  ;  cantharides,  2 ;  nrogi,  6 ;  mussels,  8. — Brit.  Med,  journal. 
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Arbin  in  Hemorrhoids. 

BY  H.  J.  KRITZEB,  M.D. 

I  do  not  1  jow  that  the  bark  of  the  Arbor  Alba  (Light  tree) 
has  ever  been  used  to  cure  haemorrhoids  until  quite  recent!}'. 
For  the  last  four  years  I  have  used  it,  and  found  it  valuable  in 
Piles,  Prolapsus  Ani,  and  all  irritation  of  the  rectum,  reducing 
the  fever  and  inflammation  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  remedy. 
There  may  be  cases  where  local  treatment  is  necessary,  but  so  far 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  it. 

To  one  patient  who  had  suffered  with  Piles  for  fifteen  years, 
I  gave  three  grains  of  the  concentrated  powder  which  I  prepared 
from  the  bark,  three  times  a  day,  when  the  haemorrhoidal  symp- 
toms rapidly  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  well.  Three 
months  after,  the  disease  slightly  returned,  upon  taking  the  arbin 
a  short  time  it  subsided,  and  it  has  not  troubled  him  since. 

In  debilitated  patients,  who  have  had  the  complaint  a  long 
time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  Arbin  two  or  three  weeks 
to  remove  the  disease ;  but  a  decided  improvement  will  be  per- 
ceptible from  the  beginning  of  its  use. 

In  Prostatitis,  and  in  all  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland,  I 
have  found  it  a  superior  remedy.  The  Arbin  possesses  laxative, 
tonic,  anti-spasmodic,  and  slightly  diuretic  properties.  If  given 
in  six-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  it 
produces  heavy,  and  somewhat  acute  pain  in  the  rectum,  pros- 
tate gland,  testicles,  and  spermatic  cords,  with  slight  catharsis. 
Dose,  from  one  to  five  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Jan.,  1870. 


Munificent  Endowment  op  a  School  fob  the  Study  of 
Pbactical  Chemistry. — Mr.  James  Young,  the  late  proprietor  of 
the  extensive  works  at  Bathgate,  near  Glasgow,  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  paraffin  and  paraffin  oils,  whose  name,  in  fact,  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  tnis  manufacture  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
Erocess  by  which  these  valuable  products  have  for  many  years 
een  produced  from  certain  varieties  of  coal,  is  stated  to  have 
presented  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  the  Andersonian  Institution, 
Glasgow,  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  to  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  practical  chemistry. 

M.  L.  Cailleted  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments 
that  pressure  retards  all  chemical  decompositions  in  proportion  to 
its  degree.  A  plate  of  zinc  lost  under  ordinary  asmospheric 
pressure,  immersed  into  muriatic  acid,  10.0  parts ;  under  a  pressure 
of  sixty  atmospheres,  4.7  parts,  and  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
atmospheres,  0.1  parts  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The  boiling 
point  of  all  liquids  is  affected  similarly,  and  .Cailleted  concludes 
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that  all  chemical  processes  are  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
surrounding  mechanical  circumstances. — Journ,  jPharm.et  Chimie. 

Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  G. 
W.  Balfour,  Physician  to  the  Edinburg  Royal  Infirmary,  reports, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  July,  eleven  cases  of  aneu- 
rism treated  by  iodide  of  potassium.  In  all  cases  where  the  treat- 
ment has  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  there  has  been  not 
only  relief  of  the  symptoms,  but  a  positive  improvement;  and 
Dr.  Balfour  thinks  that  facts  tend  to  show  that  iodide  of  potas- 
sium also  acts  as  remedially  and  prophylactically  in  the  "  aneu- 
rismal  diathesis." 

"Reproduction  of  Bone  by  the  Marrow  of  Bones. — 
M.  Gonjon  has  won  the  prize  of  500  francs,  granted  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  demonstrating  that  the  marrow 
of  bones  has  the  same  power  of  reproducing  bony  substance  as 
the  periosteum ;  that  engrafted  elsewhere  in  the  body  it  pos- 
sesses the  extraordinary  quality  of  reproducing  bone,  as  the 
author  showed  in  a  rabbit  in  which  bone  had  been  made  to 
grow  under  the  skin  by  the  transplantation  of  some  of  the 
animal's  marrow ! " — Medical  Record. 

Longevity. — Hippocrates  died  at  the  age  of  109;  Galen 
lived  to  be  104  ;  Solon  and  Thales  100  ;  Zeno  98 ;  Diogenes  88  ; 
Plato  94 ;  Lycurgus  85  ;  Sophocles  more  than  100 ;  Asclepiades 
also  ;  Juvenal  100  ;  Newton  85  ;  Fontenelle  99  ;  Buffon  81 ; 
and  Voltaire  84. 

Antidote  to  Cholera. — M.  Dumas,  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  claims  that  copper  is  a  sure  antidote  against  cholera. 

New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Albany,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  26th  and  27th  of  January,  1870.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.I).,  New  York ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, R.  J.  Burton,  M.D.,  Albany ;  Recording  Secretary,  P. 
Albert  Morrow,  M.D.,  New  York;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
J.  Edwin  Danelson,  M.D.,  Little  Falls ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  W. 
Russell,  M.D.,  Albany. 

The  proceedings  were  of  a  very  interesting  nature.  An  ex- 
tended report  will  be  published  in  March  No.  of  JReview. 
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•    ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Anthropological  Sketch  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder. 

BY   PROF.    JOSEPH   B.    BUCHANAN,    M.D. 

The  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  rendered  it  possible  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  (generally  correct),  of  the  mental  character,  based 
upon  cranioscopy. 

Of  the  many  thousand  phrenological  opinions  which 
have  been  based  on  craniological  data,  it  may  be  6afely 
affirmed  that  thirty  per  cent,  have  been  materially  erroneous 
for  two  very  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  system 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  gave  a  very  incomplete  view  of 
human  nature,  and  was  materially  incorrect  in  reference 
chiefly  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  brain,  concerning  which 
its  doctrines  were  entirely  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  com- 
parative anatomy.  Secondly,  no  survey  of  the  exterior  of 
the  cranium  can  reveal  the  exact  form  and  condition  of  the 
encephalon,  the  growing  condition  of  one  portion,  the  shrink- 
ing and  half-atrophied  condition  of  other  parts,  and  the 
sanguineous  or  (edematous  conditions  that  arise. 

Cranioscopy,  therefore,  is  but  an  art  of  approximative 
accuracy,  and  requires  a  thoroughly  correct  cerebral  science 
to  make  its  deductions  valuable. 

Vol.  V.— no.  9.  25 
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The  Gallian  system  of  phrenology,  being  almost  exclusive- 
ly a  psychological  science,  gave  a  basis  only  for  phrenological 
opinions,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  entire  temperamental 
and  physiological  characteristics ;  but  since  I  have  placed 
cerebral  science  on  the  basis  of  experiments  instead  of  in- 
ferences, experiments  which  reveal  its  physiological  as  well 
as  mental  powers,  and  which  thus  constitute  a  complete 
anthropology y  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  entire  man 
by  the  study  of  his  brain,  and  to  give  an  opinion  which  may 
be  justly  called  anthropological. 

Cranioscopy  enables  a  good  anatomist  to  attain  a  just 
idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  brain,  but  continually  mis- 
leads popular  smatterers  and  sciolists  who  cannot  distinguish 
the  bumps  which  belong  entirely  to  the  osseous  growth  of  the 
cranium  from  the  outlines  which  indicate  cerebral  develop- 
ment. While  denying  the  ability  of  cranioscopy  to  reveal 
the  precise  dimensions  of  every  small  convolution,  and  still 
more  emphatically  denying  its  ability  to  indicate  abnormal 
or  artificial  conditions  produced  by  disease  or  by  education 
and  associations,  I  would  still  maintain  that  when  the  brain 
is  in  a  normal  condition  and  not  perverted  from  its  healthy 
action,  cranioscopy  may  give  us  a  just  outline  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  person. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Wilder,  the  most  careless  observer  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  remarkable  development  of  the  front  lobe, 
the  elevation  in  the  region  of  Firmness,  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  lateral  regions,  indicating  a  marked,  decided,  and 
peculiar  character  of  great  intellectual  activity. 

Intellectually  Dr.  Wilder  should  be  remarkable  for  the 
readiness  and  extent  of  his  observation  and  memorj' — a 
remarkable  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of  diversified  knowl- 
edge, historical,  geographical,  astronomical,  biographical, 
professional,  or  pertaining  to  the  business  affairs  of  life ;  he 
would  necessarily  become  highly  intelligent,  learned,  and 
well  informed  in  any  pursuit  in  which  he  might  engage, 
whether  literary,  professional,  or  practical.  His  abilities  are 
not  of  the  constructive,  creative,  or  profoundlyTphilosophic 
character,  but  would  be  displayed  by  general  intelligence, 
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with  intentive  quickness,  aud  correctness  of  perception  and 
judgment. 

Pliability  is  not  a  prominent  faculty ;  hence  he  is  rather 
positive  and  fixed  in  his  views,  and  does  not  yield  to  the  cur- 
rent of  fashion  or  example,  but  maintains  his  course  inflex- 
ibly— not  being  aggressive  or  contentious,  but  being  quick 
and  forcible  in  resisting  dictation  or  encroachment.  lie  is 
not  gregarious  or  adhesive,  but  would  feel  independent  of 
parties  and  cliques,  and  be  apt  to  resist  their  dictation  and 
to  express  himself  with  considerable  freedom. 

The  sentiment  of  authority,  or  love  of  power,  as  well  as 
liberty,  is  strong,  and  leads  him  to  act  decidedly  and  inde- 
pendently. 

He  has  a  considerable  degree  of  restless  irritability  and 
temper,  but  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  endowment  of 
patience  and  fortitude,  which  enable  him  to  control  the 
feeling  without  however  attaining  real  tranquillity  under 
annoyance.  That  patience  and  fortitude,  however,  enable 
him  to  persevere  faithfully  in  difficult  undertakings,  and  to 
struggle  manfully  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  physiological  indications  would  signify  a  constitu- 
tion of  considerable  vigor  and  great  endurance,  but  not  phy- 
siologically harmonious.  There  is  considerable  of  the  motor 
activity  of  what  is  called  the  bilious-nervous  temperament ; 
but  the  indications  for  sleep,  for  digestion,  and  correct  vis- 
cenfl  action,  are  below  the  healthy  standard: 

He  has  not  much  of  the  covetous,  social,  and  gregarious 
ambition  which  belongs  generally  to  the  leaders  of  society, 
but  has  an  intellectual  ambition  and  an  unflinching  will  to 
carry  out  his  purposes.  He  is  disposed  to  be  a  bold,  inde- 
pendent thinker,  basing  his  opinions  upon  extensive  induc- 
tion rather  than  on  speculation,  and  on  personal  observation 
rather  than  on  authority  or  hearsay.  In  observation,  he  is 
very  quick  in  seeing  and  deciding  upon  what  is  before  him, 
and  is  therefore  able  to  transact  any  business  with  rapidity. 

Though  of  a  restless  temperament  and  quick,  keen  sensi- 
bilities, his  predominant  tendencies  are  toward  intellectual 
pursuits,  in  which  by  concentrated  effort  he  might  attain  the 
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eminence  due  to  merit,  but  not  the  fictitious  reputation  won 
by  social  intrigue  and  pandering  to  public  prejudice. 


Consanguineous  Marriages. 

BY   ALEXANDER  WILDER,   M.D. 
(Continued  from  page  849.) 

A  critical  examination  of  all  these  data  will  make  it  evi- 
dent to  any  intelligent  person,  that  a  scrofulous  constitution, 
rather  than  the  fact  of  the  consanguinity  of  these  parents, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  calamity  of  these  children. 
We  venture  the  assertion,  that  an  examination  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  idiots,  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  .and  weakly  chil- 
dren will  show  this  to  be  a  general  fact.* 

This  view  we  find  amply  sustained  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Dick- 
son, of  Philadelphia.  In  a  lecture  on  "  Sorofuhsis  and 
Tuberculosis"  he  gives  his  students,  as  his  conclusion,  the 
following  hypothesis : 

"  Several  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — on  this 
side,  Professor  Bemiss — ascribe  much  of  tuberculosis  and 
scrofulosis  to  the  marrying  of  relatives — physical  incest,  as 
it  is  called.  I  think  the  truth  can  be  put  in  a  nutshell.  I 
suggest  it  to  you :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on 
this  subject,  yet  there  is  much  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
intermarriage  of  relatives  is  dangerous  to  the  offspring,  not 
on  account  of  their  mere  consanguinity,  but  because  they 
are  likely  to  have  the  same  predisposition  to  scrofula,  if  that 
predisposition  exist  in  that  family.  *  *  *  Therefore  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  an  essential  result  of 
marriage  of  consanguinity  that  there  should  be  scrofulous 
or  other  degeneracy.  Why,  then,  does  it  often  happen  that 
marriages  of  consanguinity  are  followed  by  physical  or  men- 
tal degeneracy  ?  Because,  if  there  is  any  predisposition  to 
disease  in  a  family,  the  female  will  have  it  as  well  as  the 

*  Since  this  address  was  delivered  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  that 
Society,  appointing  a  committee  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  in  this  direc- 
tion.— A.  W. 
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male;  if  then,  under  such  circumstances,  two  cousins  of 
similar  scrofulous  predisposition  many  each  other,  it  is  cer- 
tain the  offspring  of  these  cousins  will  be  more  scrofulous 
than  their  parents ;  but  it  is  not  so  by  the  law  of  consan- 
guinity. For  suppose  two  persons  scrofiilously  predisposed, 
of  the  most  distant  and  diverse  race,  marry,  the  result  will 
be  just  the  same  without  the  slightest  consanguinity.  It  is 
due  to  the  predisposition,  and  not  to  the  blood.  It  is,  for 
this  reason,  more  apt  to  be  encountered  among  married  rela- 
tives ;  but  it  is  not  essential,  it  is  not  a  law.  If  two  cousins 
are  healthy,  and  see  fit  to  marry,  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
believe  that  their  children  would  be  healthy,  as  if  they  were 
not  connected  by  cousinship  or  consanguinity  at  all.  If  their 
temperaments  be*  opposite,  it  will  be  as  favorable  a  conjunc- 
tion as  if  they  were  not  connected.  If  we  could  manage 
these  things  as  the  stock-breeder  does  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals, undoubtedly  we  could  improve  the  human  breed  to  a 
great  degree." 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  two  or  three  years 
since,  appointed  a  committee  to  institute  inquiries  and  make 
a  report  "  on  the  result  of  consanguineous  marriages."  The 
selection  was  fortunately  made  of  Dr.  Robert  Newman,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence, 
candor,  and  genuine  scientific  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Newman 
directed  his  endeavors  to  procuring  facts  and  data  under  the 
well-attested  observation  and  knowledge  of  reliable  men  in 
the  medical  profession.  The  results,  though  by  no  means 
conclusive,  were  fully  what  ought  to  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  course  and  spirit. 

His  cases,  some  of  them,  had  been  observed  for  three  or 
four  generations,  and  were  not  selected  to  favor  any  theory 
whatever.  Thirty-two  marriages  were  reported,  from  wrhich 
issued  127  children,  many  of  the  couples  being  still  produc- 
tive. We  find  8,  11, 12,  and  even  14  children  in  one  family. 
Out  of  the  127  children,  only  14  died  under  two  years  of  age 
— about  11  per  cent. ;  whereas,  in  the  Metropolitan  police 
district,  the  mortality  of  children  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
1868,  was  38  per  cent.     Besides  these  deaths,  there  yet  sur- 
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vived  five  scrofulous  children,  two  deaf-mutes,  one  epileptic, 
one  idiot,  and  one  having  amaurosis.  In  other  respects,  these 
families  were  not  specially  afflicted. 

Dr.  Newman  presents  cases  furnished  by  several  corre- 
spondents ;  among  them,  several  by  Mrs.  Ann  Preston, 
M.D.,  of  Philadelphia.     One  of  these  I  transcribe : 

Ages. — Husband  died  at  71 ;  wife  is  90. 

"When  married. — Husband  at  19  ;  wife  at  21. 

Constitution. — Both  good. 

Health. — Both  good,  and  no  deformities. 

Health  of  families. — Good  on  both  sides. 

Relationship — Cousins ;  husband's  father  was  brother  to 
the  wife's  mother. 

Time  when  married. — Sixty-nine  years  ago. 

Number  of  children. — Twelve ;  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

Number  of  abortions,  &c. — One  with  twins. 

Children  died. — One  son,  at  7,  of  fever;  a  daughter, 
born  feeble,  at  3  months ;  oldest  son,  at  57,  of  bronchial  die- 
ease. 

Circumstances  of  the  survivors. — Nine  of  the  children, 
two  of  them  twins,  arc  living ;  they  possess  some  decided 
family  traits,  but  they  are  considered  to  be  above  the  ave- 
rage capacity  mentally,  and  two  of  them,  as  writers,  possess 
decided  and  acknowledged  genius.  One  of  the  sons  has 
intermarried  with  his  cousin,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
children  of  this  marriage  are,  mentally,  less  bright  than  their 
cousins,  whose  parents  are  not  related. 

"  In  all  of  the  cases  I  have  reported,"  says  Dr.  Preston, 
"  the  children  have  had  whatever  advantage  a  deep  and  per- 
sistent affection  between  parents  may  give  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  offspring,  and  all  have  had  the  regular  habits  charac- 
teristic of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

It  is  asserted  that,  in  several  districts  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  close  intermarriage  has  been  followed  by  deterio- 
ration ;  but  Dr.  Newman  gives  statistics  which  appear,  as 
far  as  they  go,  to  disprove  this  opinion.  Dr.  A.  Edgar,  of 
Staten  Island,  reported  six  cases  ;  Dr.  John  Vedder,  of  Sau- 
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gerties,  Ulster  county,  furnished  fifteen  ;  and  Dr.  Newman 
gives  one  under  his  own  observation.  They  all  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  made  by  Dr.  Edgar : 

"  I  have  now  completed  my  list,  giving  you,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  a  correct  history  of  all  the  cases  of  consanguin- 
eous marriages  that  have  come  under  my  observation  ;  of 
these  marriages  two  were  own  cousins,  and  four  were  cousins' 
children — no,  not  cousins'  children,  but  the  husband,  in  three 
cases,  was  cousin  to  the  wife's  father,  and  in  the  other  ease, 
to  the  wife's  mother ;  those  that  married  cousins  had  three 
children,  one  of  which  was  very  delicate  and  feeble,  and 
died  within  the  first  two  years  of  his  life  ;  the  other  two  are 
now  living,  men  grown  and  settled  in  life ;  the  four  who 
married  cousins'  children  have  among  them  thirteen  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
and  six  are  still  in  their  infancy.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  no  abortions  in  these  cases,  and  i\p  sterility,  and 
there  have  been  none  of  the  diseases  and  infirmities  enume- 
rated under  head  18 ;  there  has  been  no  want  of  proper 
physical  development  in  any  of  these  children,  and  the 
hereditary  diseases  have  not  shown  themselves  up  to  the 
present  time ;  these  children  have  all  been  born  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  were  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries that  wealth  could  furnish ;  they  have  been  brought  up, 
with  two  exceptions,  under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  and 
have  had  all  the  care  and  attention  that  parental  solicitude 
could  bestow." 

Indeed,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  examples  which  are 
generally  presented  to  show  the  inherent  objectionableness 
of  alliances  between  kindred',  seem  to  have  been  marshalled 
for  the  occasion,  and  not  fairly  selected ;  thus  fully  justifying 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Child :  "  To  say  that  aU  but  half 
the  children  of  the  marriage  of  cousins  are  idiotic,  is  simply 
to  say  that  the  cases  from  which  the  statistics  were  drawn 
were  not  fair  cases"  . 

Dr.  Newman  concludes  as  follows :  "  The  opinions  cited 
are  all  of  distinguished  and  reliable  observers,  whose  very 
diversity  of  thought  and  suggestion  should  be  reason  suffi- 
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cient  to  stimulate  the  additional,  continued,  and  close  obser- 
vation of  our  profession  in  general  upon  this  subject ;  while 
the  results  of  such  inquiry,  we  doubt  not,  will  certainly  re- 
move much  of  the  odium  now  resting  upon  consanguineous 
marriages. 

"  The  principle  of  '  like  begetting  like '  is  never  denied, 
but  the  various  modifications  arising  from  outside  conditions 
— the  unpredictable  and  startling  influences  upon  the  mother 
during  the  period  of  gestation  ;  the  deteriorating  habits  and 
health  of  parents ;  the  effect  of  the  combination  of  similar 
or  dissimilar  temperaments ;  the  depressing  influences  upon 
progeny  of  monetary  or  political  convulsions ;  the  affinital 
laws  of  organization,  causing  unity  or  love,  disunity  or  hate, 
between  parents,  affecting,  in  an  entirely  unknown  manner, 
progeny — assuredly  leave  the  question  of  the  results  of  con- 
sanguineous marriages,  although  strictly  an  undetermined 
one,  yet  relieved  of  much  of  the  evil  with  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  charged." 

Several  years  ago,  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  Investigations 
l^ave  also  been  prosecuted  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  They 
6eem  to  show  that  the  kinship  of  parents  has  a  relatively 
slight  influence  in  the  matter. 

We  cannot  but  notice  here  a  fact  communicated  by  Dr. 
II.  Knapp,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
which  appears  in  Doctor  Newman's  statistics :  In  Nassau 
(Germany),  only  three  families  established  the  village  or 
Daubom,  and  kept  entirely  isolated.  Their  children,  there- 
fore, intermarried ;  and  at  present  the  village  has  1,500  in- 
habitants, who  are  of  strong  constitution,  and  are  active, 
sprightly,  intelligent,  and  healthy.  Our  informant  had  this 
place  directly  under  his  observation,  and  says  he  neither 
saw  deformity  nor  insanity,  and  only  one  case  of  deaf- 
mutism  ;  in  fact,  the  entire  race  was  robust  and  heathful. 
The  same  gentleman  had  under  his  observation  the  Roth- 
schild family,  the  well-known  financiers  of  Europe.  Inter- 
marriage is  here  the  rule,  but,  nevertheless,  the  family  and 
their  progenies  are  flourishing  in  health  and  good  consti- 
tutions. 
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"We  feel  warranted  in  declaring  our  fullest  conviction  of 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Child's  proposition  :  "  The  marriages 
of  blood-relations  have  no  tendency,  j?*r  se,  to  produce  de- 
generation of  race." 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Paris  correspondence 
of  The  Evening  Post%  of  New  York  City,  in  1867,  appears  to 
substantiate  this  conclusion,  and  we  give  it  accordingly : 

"  To  elucidate  the  truth  of  the  general  thesis  that  consan- 
guineous marriages  produce  disease  and  idiocy  in  the  off- 
spring, M.  Voisin  has  made  some  very  minute  researches 
in  the  commune  of  Pratz,  a  little  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  which  contains  a  population  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  people,  exclusively  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
salt  marshes.  Hardly  any  outsiders  are  ever  drawn  to  this 
place,  and  the  marriages  take  place,  by  special  dispensation, 
even  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  forbidden  by  the 
Church.  M.  Voisin  minutely  investigated  the  circumstances 
of  forty-six  families  resulting  from  such  marriages,  and  has 
prepared  tables  to  show  that  neither  vices  of  conformation, 
insanity,  idiocy,  cretinism,  deaf-muteness,  epilepsy,  albinism, 
nor  pigmentary  retinitis,  existed  among  any  of  these  families. 

Five  of  these  alliances  were  between  cousins-german, 
thirty  between  second  cousins,  and  ten  between  those  of  the 
fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  Most  of  the  children  pos- 
sessed more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  long-lived,  preserving  a  good  degree  of  bodily 
vigor  and  mental  power. 

M.  Voisin  concludes,  from  these  and  other  facts,  "  that 
the  dangers  of  consanguine  marriages  result  from  an  intensi- 
fication of  any  morbid  hereditary  tendencies  that  may  exist 
in  each  parent ;  while,  if  each  be  perfectly  healthy,  the  fact 
of  consanguinity  counts  for  nothing." 

This  is  probably  the  generally  correct  conclusion.  Like 
must  inevitably  produce  its  like,  except  where  a  psychologi- 
cal law  transcends  the  influence  of  the  physiological,  and  so 
endows*  the  offspring  with  a  health,  a  moral  and  mental 
vigor,  to  which  the  parents  were  strangers.  We  have 
observed  repeated  examples  of  this. 
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We  know  certainly  that  among  the  animals  and  birds 
there  is  do  repugnance' or  physiological  law  interdicting  kin- 
ship in  their  alliances.  Pigeons  are  reared  by  pairs,  and 
generally  select  for  mates  those  hatched  simultaneously  with 
themselves  in  the  same  nest.  They  have  done  this  for  so 
many  thousand  years  as  to  determine  the  whole  question,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  The  eagle  and  the  raven,  the  swan, 
and  indeed  the  entire  races  that  populate  the  air,  generally 
follow  a  like  custom,  by  a  principle  of  natural  selection. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  lion  of  the  forest,  the  apes,  and 
other  quadrupeds.  It  has  been  equally  common  in  the  rear- 
ing of  domestic  animals,  although  the  results  have  not  been 
always  as  uniform.  The  example  of  the  animal  creation 
furnishes  few  arguments,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  modern 
view.* 

The  late  Dr.  W.  Byrd  Powell  devoted  much  time  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  system  which  should  account  for  the  morbid 
influences  transmitted  from  ancestors.  He  declared,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  physiologically  incompatible  marriage 
was  the  cause  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  the  remote 
cause  of  scrofulous  forms  of  disease.  The  parties  to  such 
alliances,  he  asserted,  were  sure  to  entail  on  their  children 
blindness,  deafness,  monstrosity,  moral  depravity,  idiocy, 
imbecility,  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  some  other  abnormal 
condition.      But  Dr.   Powell   found   himself  compelled   to 

*  "The  animal  kingdom  has  been  studied  closely  (says  Dr.  New- 
man), and  the  laws  of  parentage  with  more  precision  established,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  breeding  of  our  domestic  animals— horses, 
cattle,  dogs,  etc.  Nearly  all  our  thorough-bred  horses  are  bred  in  and 
in.  Dr.  Child,  in  Medico-  Chirurgkal  Review  for  April  1862,  gives  the 
pedigree  of  the  celebrated  bull,  Comet,  and  of  some  other  animals,  bred 
with  a  great  degree  of  closeness ;  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  same  animal 
appears  as  the  sire  in  four  successive  generations,  and  in  all  of  them,  it 
is  implied,  without  any  marks  of  degeneracy.  M.  Boudin,  in  Comptes 
Rendus,  August  5,  1862,  gives  the  particulars  of  a  flock  of  merinos,  bred 
in  and  in  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  without  a  single  cross,  and 
with  perfectly  successful  results,  there  being  no  sign  of  decreased  fer- 
tility, and  the  breed  in  other  respects  having  been  improved.  Hence 
that  argument  of  deterioration  seems  defective  in  the  case  of  animals, 
and  evidently  needs  some  modification." 
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abandon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  marriage  of  blood-relations 
was  liable  to  produce  these  evils  simply  because  of  the  fact 
of  consanguinity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Review  of  May,  1867,  he  declares  otherwise : 

"'The  opinion  is  widely  spread  and  deeply  founded  in  the 
public  mind  that  consanguine  marriage  deteriorates  the  spe- 
cies by  entailing  on  progeny  idiocy,  such  cerebral  imperfec- 
tions as  result  in  insanity,  and  constitutions  so  depraved  as 
to  produce  all  the  known  forms  of  scrofulous  disease.  But 
statistics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  failed  to  sustain 
the  truth  of  this  very  general  opinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
show  that  there  are  more  of  the  evils  complained  of  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle  of  consanguinity  than  within  it,  showing 
that  the  cause  of  the  evils  above  named  is  more  extensive 
than  consanguine  marriages.  And  of  this  character,"  adds 
Dr.  Powell,  "  is  a  fact  which  was  communicated  to  me  a  few 
weeks  since,  namely :  Doctor  Patterson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Idiotic  Asylum,  informs  me  that  although  he  has 
been  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  progenitors  of 
the  idiots  brought  to  the  institution,  yet  he  has  succeeded  in 
finding  but  ten  per  cent,  of  them  to  have  had  consanguine 
progenitors.  This  single  fact  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to 
cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  verity  of  the  very  prevalent 
opiuion  of  consanguine  influence  on  progeny." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Derby  family  of  England 
have  intermarried  for  centuries,  and  the  late  prime  minister 
was  the  son  of  first  cousins.  Physically  and  mentally  he 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  man ; 
and  his  son,  Lord  Stanley,  has  already  taken  rank  among  the 
foremost  and  ablest  statesmen  of  the  young  nobility.  The 
family  of  Queen  Victoria,  herself  the  daughter  of  cousins, 
.  and  married  to  one,  are  not  uncomely  or  malformed.  The 
blood  has  never  been  of  the  best,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  deterioration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  multiply 
examples. 

Doctor  Powell  propounded  a  theory  of  his  own  to  account 
for  physical  degeneracy,  and  especially  for  the  generation  of 
scrofula ;  which  is  the  real  parent  of  the  other  maladies.  He 
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taught  that  there  were  four  human  temperaments,  two  01 
which — the  sanguine  and  bilious,  he  denominated  vital  /  and 
the  others,  the  encephalic  and  lymphatic,  he  termed  adjunc- 
tive. Alliances  between  two  of  like  temperaments  he  de- 
nominated physiologically  incestuous,  and  sure  to  result  in 
entailing  scrofula  upon  the  offspring.*  "  Some  fifteen  years 
ago,"  said  he,  u  I  was  induced  to  suspect  a  physiological  in- 

*  1.  The  marriage  of  a  person  with  ao other  of  the  same  tempera- 
ment is  incestuous. 

2.  When  an  adjunctive  temperament  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
both  progenitors  or  parties  to  a  marriage,  it  will  be  incestuous. 

I  will  add  a  case  or  two  that  will  illustrate  both  of  them  : 

1.  When  both  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  have  the  sanguine  ence- 
phalic temperament,  their  children  will  die  young  of  dropsy  of  the 
brain,  or  of  tubercular  inflammation  of  its  membranes. 

2.  When  both  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  have  the  bilious  ence- 
phalic temperament,  their  children  will  be  idiotic. 

3.  When  both  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  have  the  bilious  ence- 
phalic lymphatic  temperament,  their  children,  in  the  proportions  of 
5  to  7,  or  9  to  11,  will  be  dead-born,  and  the  others  will  not  live  two 
years  respectively.    These  three  cases  illustrate  both  laws. 

I  will  now  illustrate  the  second  law  exclusively : 

4.  When  one  party  is  bilious  lymphatic,  and  the  other  is  sanguino- 
bilious  encephalic,  their  children  will  all  die  young  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  or  abdominal  glands,  although  neither  of  these 
forms  of  disease  was  ever  in  the  ancestry  of  either  party. 

5.  If  one  party  be  sanguine  encephalic,  and  the  other  bilious  lym- 
phatic, the  progeny  will  die  young  of  tuberculous  forms  of  disease. 

6.  If  one  party  be  bilious  encephalic,  and  the  other  sanguine  ence- 
phalic bilious  lymphatic,  the  children  will  sooner  or  later  become  in- 
sane. 

In  the  three  preceding  illustrations,  the  temperaments  of  the  parties, 
-espectively,  are  greatly  different ;  yet  as  in  each  case  both  parties  par- 
take constitutionally  of  an  adjunctive  temperament,  all  the  marriages 
are  respectively  incestuous. 

Law  3. — In  all  marriages  with  a  view  to,  or  expectation  of,  progeny 
one  of  the  parties  should  have  an  exclusively  vital  temperament,  and 
then  it  is  best  that  the  other  party  should  be  more  or  less  adjunctive. 

1.  Illustration :  One  party  sanguine,  the  other  bilious  encephalic, 
or  lymphatic,  or  bilio-encephalic  lymphatic. 

2.  One  party  bilious,  the  other  sanguine  encephalic  or  lymphatic  or 
sanguino-encephalic  lymphatic. 

8.  One  party  sanguine  bilious,  the  other  sanguine  lymphatic  or  bil 
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compatibility  between  the  sexes  in  regard  to  progeny,  and 
the  result  has  been  an  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of  my 
suspicion.  This  incompatibility  prevails  extensively  in  so- 
ciety, and  is,  I  am  confident,  the  cause  of  all  the  idiocy, 
much  of  the  insanity,  all  of  the  tubercular  consumption  of 
the  lungs  and  of  mesenteric  glands  of  the  abdomen,  and  of 
all  the  scrofulous  forms  of  disease  incidental  to  the  human 
race.'1 

The  theory  of  Doctor  Powell  is,  indeed,  a  very  gloomy 
one.  No  community  could  long  exist  free  from  the  scrofu- 
lous and  other  maladies  indicated  in  his  hypothesis.  Two  or 
three  generations  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  blend  all  his 
temperaments  so  completely,  that  few  or  no  persons  will  be 
left  except  such  as  are  what  he  denominates  u  physiologically 
incompatible."  The  alliance  of  which  he  considers  com- 
patible temperaments  must  inevitably  result  in  a  general 
commixture,  so  that  every  person  will  have  some  proportion 
of  each  vital  and  of  each  adjunctive  temperament,  which 
would  render  him  more  or  less  incompatible  for  any  conjugal 
alliance  whatsoever.  Not  being  able  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  that  dilemma,  and  finding  that  the  human  race  does  not 
greatly  fall  off  in  numbers,  we  abandon  the  theory  as  some- 
how at  fault,  and  seek  for  our  faith  a  firmer  and  more  satis- 
factory foundation. 

We  acknowledge  most  cordially  that  physiological  as 
well  as  moral  laws  are  uniform  in  their  operations  and 
circumstances,  knowing  "  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  We  must  hold  every  controversialist  to  the 
point  that,  whatever  was  right  for  a  Hebrew  patriarch, 
unless  there  has  been  a  subjective  modification  of  conditions, 
cannot  be  wrong  for  an  American  citizen  of  this  nineteenth 
century. 

ious  lymphatic,  sanguine  or  bilious  encephalic,  or  bilio-encephalic  lym 
phatic. 

These  are  all  good  marriages. 

(7To  &0  continued.) 
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Hysteria. 

BY   I.    MORRISON,   M.A.,   M.D., 
Member  of  the  College  of  Pbyelcinne  and  Surgeons,  Ontario. 

"  Priua  quamincipioa  consulto,  et  ubi  contulueris  mature  facto  opus  est." — Sallust. 

Hysteria  is  a  nervous  affection  which  manifests  itself  by 
a  series  of  morbid  phenomena  common  to  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  and  has  called  forth  from  medical  writers  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  opinions.    The  disease  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  numerous  forms  it  assumes  and  for  the  number 
of  serious  maladies  it  frequently  simulates.    It  is  not  a  disease 
of  females  exclusively,  as  numerous  cases  of  its  occurring  in 
males  have  been  reported,  one  of  which  fell  under  my  notice. 
The  term  hysteria  is,  therefore,  a  misuomer  and  unexpressi ve 
of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.    The  hysterical  condition 
involves  a  morbid  state  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system, 
together  with  a  morbid  volition  which  leads  patients  to  ex- 
aggerate their  symptoms,  to  pretend  to  be  afflicted  with  seri- 
ous disorder,  and  sometimes  to  resort  to  various  modes  of 
creating  pity  and  of  deceiving,  not  only  the  physician  but 
their  friends  and  attendants.    This  perverted  action  of  the 
nervous  system  manifests  itself  by  a  great  susceptibility  to 
emotions,  and  by  an  inability  of  the  will  to  control  them. 
The  nervous  derangement  manifested  in  hysteria  is  the  result 
of  reflex  action  due  to  irritation  in  the  sexual  system,  for  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  which  have  been  examined, 
hysteria  has  been  found  to  accompany  organic  lesions  of  the 
uterus  and' ovaries,  or  uterine  irritation  consequent  on  func- 
tional disturbance,  on  displacements  of  the  uterus,  or  on  dis- 
eases of  its  neck,  as  leucorrhoea,  etc.    In  thirty-nine  autopsies 
made  on  persons  affected  with  hysteria,  who  died  of  some 
other  disease,  three    exhibited  lesions  of  the  brain ;  three 
lesions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  while  in  twenty-nine  there 
was  structural  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages.     Again, 
in  twenty-seven  of  hysterical  women  examined  during  life, 
twenty-six  had  organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs.    These  facts  go  far  to  prove  the  connection  between 
hysteria  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  uterus  whether  functional 
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or  organic.  After  all,  our  hypothesis  will  be  of  do  avail  in  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  some  practical 
result  which  will  guide  us  in  preserving  health  and  restoring 
it  when  lost — the  great  objects  of  our  profession,  to  which  the 
physician  cannot  give  too  much  attention. 

Hysteria  generally  attacks  unmarried  females  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five — the  period  during  which 
the  function  of  generation  is  most  active.  Married  women 
are  also  subject  to  the  disease  during  gestation,  at  the  men- 
strual period,  or  in  the  interval  between  the  menses. 

In  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  of  hysteria,  the  dis- 
ease occurred  most  frequently,  1st,  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  20  years ;  2d,  from  20  to  25 ;  3d,  from  10  to  15  ;  4th, 
from  25  to  35 ;  5th,  from  35  to  40.  The  affection  .is  not 
limited  to  early  childhood  or  to  advanced  life,  but  is  developed 
during  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  especially  at 
the  time  of  puberty,  that  critical  period  of  woman's  life  when 
the  spring  of  her  childhood  is  departing  and  the  morn  of  her 
summer  is  just  dawning.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  final 
cessation  of  the  menses,  when  the  sexual  organs  have  com- 
pleted their  duty  and  when  the  summer  of  her  life  is  passing 
into  the  cold  shades  of  winter,  hysteria  is  very  rare. 

Causes. — Among  the  numerous  causes  which  contribute 
to  develop  this  affection,  are  uterine  and  ovarian  irritation, 
and  all  influences  which  give  rise  to  a  precocious  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  generation  ;  hence  the  disease  appears 
most  frequently  among  those  who  are  brought  up  amid  the 
excitements  and  luxuries  of  city  life.  Females  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament  are  much  predisposed  to  attacks  of  hys- 
teria, especially  if  they  are  under  the  influence  of  any  excit- 
ing cause.  The  disease  appears  very  frequently  in  members 
of  the  same  family — a  fact  which  renders  it  very  probable 
that  it  requires  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  or  diathesis  which 
is,  no  doubt,  hereditary,  and  which  may  not  be  6trong  enough 
of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  but  may  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affection  when  the  patient  is  laboring  under  any 
irritation  of  the  uterine  system  or  other  causes,  such  as  men- 
tal excitement,  and  all  influences  which  tend  to  debilitate  the 
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• 
nervous  system.    According  to  the  observations  of  those  who 

have  had  the  opportunities  of  investigating  the  subject,  the 

disease  is  not  frequent  among  prostitutes,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

extreme  continence   and  restraint  from  sexual    intercourse 

among. those  who  were  accustomed  to  it,  seem  to  favor  the 

production  of  this  singular  affection. 

A  predisposition  to  hysterical  attacks  in  the  married  or 
unmarried,  may  be  stimulated  by  depressing  conditions  of 
the  mind,  by  an  inactive  life,  by  the  frequent  use  of  stimu- 
lants, by  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  etc. 

Among  the  various  circumstances  which  act  as  exciting 
causes  in  those  predisposed  to  the  affection,  may  be  mentioned 
functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
anasmia,  mental  anxiety,  or  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends,  dis- 
appointment in  love,  violent  fits  of  anger,  jealousy,  mental 
excitement,  and  the  prostration  induced  by  previous  dis- 
ease. 

Symptoms. — Very  often,  but  not  always,  hysterical  par- 
oxysms are  preceded  for  one  or  more  days  by  certain  pro- 
dromic  symptoms,  of  which  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits, 
yawning,  deep  sighing  and  irrepressible  fits  of  laughter,  are  the 
most  significant.  The  symptoms  are  sometimes  local,  and  at 
other  times  general.  In  the  former  case  they  are  limited  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  in  winch  spasm  of  the  glottis  and 
bronchi  occurs.  This  produces  difficult  breathing,  and  a 
choking  sensation  in  the  throat.  The  most  characteristic 
symptom  of  the  affection  is  the  globus  hystericus^  that  pecu- 
liar sensation  as  if  a  solid  ball  were  ascending  from  the 
abdomen  to  the  throat.  The  patient  often  has  violent  fits  of 
weeping,  laughing,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  of  a  mild  attack,  which  generally  passes  off  with 
eructations,  sighing,  sobbing,  copious  discharges  of  limpid 
urine,  followed  by  great  depression  of  spirits.  In  the  severe 
forms  of  hysteria,  a  long  train  of  morbid  phenomena,  depend- 
ing on  depraved  nervous  influence,  manifests  itself.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  clonic  or  tonic  convulsions 
of  the  limbs,  obstinate  vomiting,  headache,  abdominal  tym- 
panitis, hyperesthesia  or  anaesthesia  in  the  organs  of  sense 
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or  in  the  nerves  of  other  portions  of  the  body.  Paralysis  of 
either  the  motor  or  sensitive  nerves  may  occur  during  the 
paroxysm  or  subsequently.  This  form  of  paralysis,  however, 
generally  subsides  spontaneously. 

The  globus  hystericus — one  of  the  most  constant  symp- 
toms of  this  affection — the  abdominal  tympanitis,  the  obsti- 
nate vomiting  which'occasionally  presents  itself,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  other  morbid  phenomena  which  manifest  themselves, 
are  due  to  a  depraved  nervous  influence  transmitted  from 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  through  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  its  ganglionic  distributions.  This  great  tri- 
splanchnic  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body — the  pelvic,  the  abdominal, 
and  the  thoracic— and  which  is  also  connected  by  means  of 
its  ganglia  with  the  spinal  and  encephalic  nerves,  presents  an 
unbroken  chain  of  nervous  communication  through  which 
either  healthy  or  morbid  influences  may  be  transmitted  from 
the  uterus  or  ovaries  to  the  most  distant  organs  in  which 
secondary  points  of  irritation  may  be  set  up.  When  the 
primary  irritation  of  the  uterine  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the 
abdominal  ganglia  and  the  solar  and  semi-lunar  plexuses, 
these  become  secondarily  seats  of  irritation,  and  the  digestive 
function  suffers  derangement,  which  is  manifested  in  various 
ways,  6uch  as  vomiting,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  secretion  of 
gas  in  the  intestines  giving  rise  to  pain  and  tympanitis. 
When  this  morbid  influence  is  transmitted  to  the  nerves  of  the 
oesophagus  and  trachea,  the  very  peculiar  sensation  of  the 
globus  hystericus  is  produced ;  when  transmitted  to  the 
spinal  cord,  which  also  often  becomes  secondarily  affected, 
hysterical  convulsions  are  the  result ;  and  when  transmitted  to 
the  brain  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  the  cervical 
and  cranial  ganglia,  a  series  of  alarming  symptoms  are  set 
up — such  as,  violent  pain  in  the  head,  resembling  supra- 
orbital or  cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  more  or  less  congestion 
of  the  brain,  delirium,  coma,  etc. 

When  the  abdominal  viscera  become  the  seat  of  secon- 
dary derangement,  the  disease  often  simulates  peritonitis,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  extreme  tenderness  and  pain  which  are 
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felt  in  the  abdomen;  and  when  the  thoracic  viscera  are 
secondarily  affected  the  patient  frequently  complains  of  a 
lancinating  pain  in  the  side,  similar  to  that  in  pleurisy,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  physical  signs  of  these  diseases  are 
absent.  Hysterical  patients  expand  the  chest  freely,  even 
when  suffering  from  pleuritic  symptoms,  and  although  the 
abdomen  may  feel  extremely  tender  to  the  touch,  firm  pres- 
sure may  be  made  on  it  without  producing  pain,  if  the  at- 
tention of  the  patient  be  diverted  for  a  moment  Many 
other  affections  are  simulated  by  hysteria,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  ennmerate  the  various 
forms  which  this  most  singular  malady  assumes.  Hysterical 
convulsions  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  may  vary  from  a  slight 
motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  to  the  most  violent  contor- 
tions of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Violent  convulsive  move- 
ments are  generally  preceded  by  great  distress  at  the  epigas- 
trium, by  choking  sensations  in  the  throat,  and  by  the  globus 
hystericus ;  and  the  most  notable  feature  connected  with  this 
form  of  convulsions  is,  that  they  are  partially  voluntary,  while 
in  epilepsy  and  eclampsia  they  are  involuntary.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  appear  to  assume  an  automatic  character,  and 
the  jaws  have  been  found  almost  as  firmly  closed  as  in  tris- 
mus. Patients  very  rarely  or  never  injure  themselves  during 
a  convulsive  paroxysm ;  there  is  no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  tongue  is  very  seldom  bitten  as  in  epilepsy.  Conscious- 
ness appears  to  be  lost  during  the  paroxysms,  but  during  the 
intervals  between  them  the  patient  is  generally  cognizant  of 
what  is  going  on  around  her — a  fact  which  the  physician  may 
often  use  to  advantage  in  the  treatment.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  always  gradual, 
while  in  epilepsy  the  first  and  most  important  symptom  is 
the  complete  loss  of  consciousness  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.  During  the  paroxysms  the  function  of  circula- 
tion is  generally  disturbed.  Violent  palpitation  of  the  heart 
may  occur  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  passes  off.  The  face 
is  sometimes  flushed,  at  other  times  pale.  Respiration  is 
generally  hurried  and  irregular.  At  the  termination  of  a 
paroxysm  of  convulsions  many  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
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the  disease  make  their  appearance,  6uch  as  deep  sighs,  loud 
sobbing,  convulsive  laughter,  etc. 

Delirium,  varying  from  a  slight  incoherent  talking  to  the 
most  violent  form,  in  which  the  patient  may  talk  wildly  about 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  sometimes  follows  a  convulsive 
paroxysm,  but  it  may  occur  alone  and  be  the  most  prominent 
symptom. 

Coma  may  also  occur  either  alone  or  accompanied  with 
convulsions.  In  this  state  the  patient  lies  a3  if  in  a  tranquil 
sleep,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  arouse  her.  ' 
Respiration  is  natural,  the  pulse  regular,  sensibility  is  im- 
paired but  not  lost,  and  tho  patient  not  completely  uncon- 
scious. This  quasi  comatose  state  may  last  for  several  hours 
or' even  days  if  not  successfully  treated.  Attacks  of  this  kind 
often  occasion  great  alarm  not  only  to  the  patient's  friends, 
but  also  to  the  physician,  if  he  fail  to  determine  its  true 
character.  It  is,  however,  generally  easy  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  coma  of  apoplexy.  There  is  no  stertorous  breathing 
as  in  the  latter  disease;  hemiplegia  is  absent,  the  pupils 
readily  respond  to  light — indeed  the  eyes  of  hysterical 
patients  change  quickly  under  its  influence ;  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  hysteria  always  precede  the  comatose  state, 
and  besides,  the  age  of  the  patient  will  almost  always  be  un- 
der the  period  when  apoplexy  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Cage  of  Albuminuria, 


BY  J.    H.    FITCH,   M.D. 


I  was  consulted  July  25th,  1868,  by  a  young  lady  suffer- 
ing from  symptoms  of  general  debility,  wittt  headache  and 
neuralgia,  which  I  attributed  to  malarial  influence,  and  for 
the  relief  of  which  I  prescribed  tonics  and  antiperiodics,  such 
as  quinine,  with  leptandria  and  gelseminum,  to  be  given 
during  the  paroxysms.  She,  however,  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed her  symptoms,  either  as  to  their  extent  or  general 
accuracy ;  and  on  Aug.  1st  I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  her 
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residence.  Found  her  lying  in  a  congestive  chill,  pulseless 
and  insensible ;  learned  that  she  had  not  procured  her  med- 
icine until  a  few  hours  before,  and  had  only  just  begun 
taking  it,  on  feeling  rather  woreo  than  usual.  A  little  while 
later  she  had  thrown  herself  on  a  bed,  and  was  found  by  her 
friends  as  above  described. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Jas.  Day,  had  been  called  in  my  absence, 
and  was  using  means  to  restore  the  patient.  Such  stimu- 
lants as  capsicum  and  brandy  had  been  given.  Frictions  to 
the  extremities  used,  which  were  found  to  be  very  cold,  and 
the  lower  limbs  oedematous.  The  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  and 
subsequently  the  application  of  mustard  paste  to  the  feet* 
wrists,  epigastrium,  and  spine  from  the  nucha  to  the  sacrum, 
with,  as  yet,  little  effect  in  establishing  reaction  or  restoring 
to  consciousness.  After  a  considerable  period  a  slight  degree 
of  reaction  was  obtained,  accompanied  by  intense  congestive 
heat  at  til!  head  and  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  column. 
There  seemed  to  be  almost  entire  privation  of  capillary  action 
at  the  surface,  with  internal  congestion,  especially  at  the 
great  centres  of  the  nervous  system.  Further  reaction 
brought  on  cerebral  irritation  and  disturbance,  which,  in  a 
short  time,  terminated  in  hysterical  strugglings,  alternated 
with  spasms,  at  times  so  violent  as  closely  to  resemble  epi- 
leptic seizures.  The  pulse  was  exceedingly  small  and  not 
greatly  accelerated.  As  an  antispasmodic,  and  to  clear  the 
stomach  of  irritating  ingesta,  the  presence  of  which  was 
quite  evident,  fl.  ext.  lobelia,  and  afterwards  comp.  powder 
of  lobelia,  was  given  in  small  repeated  doses.  Hot  appli- 
cations were  continued  to  the  limbs,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of 
ice-water  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  head  and  spine. 

With  increased  reaction  hysterical  symptoms  increased 
in  violence.  Dr.  E.  Freeman  was  called  in  consultation, 
who  recommended  gtt.  ij.  fl.  ext.  aconite  and  gtts.  ij.  fl.  ext. 
belladonna  to  be  given  in  alternate  hours ;  also,  tr.  assafoetidoe, 
5j.;  tr.  valerian,  3  vj. ;  tr.  lavendulee,  comp.  3y\;  chloro- 
forrai,  3i. ;  sol.  morphiae  (Magendie's).  M.  xlviii.  Misce. 
s.  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  relieved  of  more  active 
symptoms. 
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Towards  morning,  Aug.  2d,  there  were  remissions  of  the 
hysteria.  The  antispasmodics  were  intermitted.  Valerian 
and  hydrastis  in  wine  was  given  instead.  Nerve  sedatives 
continued ;  ordered  a  comp.  leptandrin  pill  at  night.  Next 
day  hysteria  returned,  symptoms  as  before,  with  retention  of 
urine.    The  following  was  ordered : 

$.  Tr.  valerian  ammoniatae,  J  ss. ;  tr.  assafcetidse,  $i. ; 
tr.  opii,  tr.  capsici  aa,  3  j- ;  A-  ext.  scntellance,  3  vi. ;  misce,  s. 
A  dessert  spoonful  every  two  hours.  Also  order  pulv.  lobelia 
comp.  in  small  doses  after  each  returning  ft. 

There  was  for  a  short  time  subsequently  an  improvement 
in  regard  to  nervous  symptoms,  but  extreme  prostration  of 
strength ;  hysteria  would  recur  statedly.  The  appetite  was 
poor,  although  great  care  was  used  in  furnishing  an  accepta- 
ble, light,  and  nutritious  diet.  The  stomach  was  irritable. 
Subsequently  diarrhoea  set  in,'dark,  offensive  typhoid  evacua- 
tions, tympanitis  and  abdominal  tenderness.  Further  re- 
duction of  strength.  Very  little  febrile  reaction.  Hysteria 
at  intervals. 

Increased  the  amount  of  stimulants.  Prescribed  quiaine 
in  one  or  two  grain  doses  with  tr.  muriate  of  iron,  gtt.  xv. 
three  or  four  times  daily.  The  stomach  was  still  very  irrita- 
ble. The  diet  was  varied  to  suit  the  caprice  of  the  patient 
as  far  as  consistent  with  safety,  and  beef-tea,  oyster-broth, 
wine  and  egg,  milk-punch,  &c,  given  successively  in  mode- 
rate quantities  frequently  repeated.  By  careftilly  watching 
the  case  and  persisting  in  the  treatment,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two  a  fair  degree  of  progress  had  beer>  made.  At- 
tention was  now  attracted  more  particularly  to  other  symp- 
toms, and  the  following  previous  history  of  the  case. 

The  patient  was  of  the  bilious  encephalo-lymphatic  tem- 
perament. Her  diathesis  was  strumous ;  age  23,  and  unmar- 
ried. Lost  her  mother  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  with 
consumption.  Has  always  possessed  a  constitution  weakly 
organized,  easily  fatigued ;  has  been  subject  to  haemorrhages 
from  the  nose  from  slight  causes,  from  infancy.  At  the  age 
of  12  had  typhoid  fever,  from  which  her  recovery  was  im- 
perfect ;  was  affected  with  a  partial  paralysis  on  right  side, 
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,  worse  in  lower  limb,  which  lasted  about  a  year,  after  which 
she  improved  and  in  time  nearly  recovered,  but  never  had 
perfect  motion  on  the  right  side.  She  came  to  New  York, 
found  occupation  as  a  seamstress,  and  was  employed  in  ope- 
rating a  sewing-machine,  for  which  labor  her  strength  was 
inadequate.  From  these  and  other  causes  she  suffered  from 
amenorrhea,  leucorrhoea,  ovarian  irritation  ;  never  consulted 
any  medical  practitioner.  Three  years  ago  took  pneumonia 
on  right  side  ;  was  treated  principally  with  blisters  and  anti- 
phlogistics ;  convalesced  after  a  long  illness,  with  the  lower 
half  of  the  lung  hepatized,  and  a  cough  at  first  dry,  after- 
wards followed  with  gray  and  yellow  expectoration ;  pleuritic 
pains  at  times  very  aggravated  in  character ;  has  not  since 
that  time  been  able  to  lie  on  right  side ;  pain  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  the  lumbar  region. 

Her  chest  had  been  examined  by  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion; found  lower  half  of  right  lung  flat  and  impervious  on 
percussion,  slight  cavernous  sounds  above  area  of  flatness. 
Her  cough  was  not  now  troublesome  ;  she  expectorated  gray 
matter  slightly  streaked  with  yellow,  not  excessive  in  quan- 
tity; convalescence  progressed  very  slowly,  and  it  re- 
quired the  most  careful  attention  paid  to  the  functional 
disorders  of  the  uterine  organs ;  she  had  been  taking  iron 
(Vallet's  or  syr.  phosphate  of  quinine,  iron,  and  strychnia) 
until  a  week  before  the  expected  menstrual  epoch,  and  then 
,fl.  ext.  cimic^fuga  and  tr.  guaiaci  ammoniata  up  to  and 
including  that  period.  The  menses  appeared.  Her  appetite 
had  become^  very  fair,  and  he,r  strength  so  considerably  in- 
creased that  she  was  allowed  to  sit  up  each  day.  She,  how- 
ever, disregarded  precautions  as  to  regimen,  over-exerted  her- 
self and  took  cold ;  relapsed  into  her  former  listeria  and 
debility ;  was  again  improving  after  two  or  three  weeks ; 
amendment  was  slow  and  tedious.  When  she  became  able 
to  sit  up,  her  impulsiveness  induced  her  to  6it  several  hours 
on  a  balcony  one  evening  exposed  to  the  night  air;  this  was 
the  means  of  her  taking  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a 
renewal  of  all  her  worst  symptoms,  hysteria,  pain  in  side  and 
lumbar  region.    The  location  of  the  kidneys  was  exquisitely 
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tender  to  the  touch,  especially  the  right ;  and  in  addition  to  her 
hysterical  retention,  it  was  found  that  she  was  suffering  from 
suppression  of  the  urinary  function  to  a  partial  extent.  Her 
hysterical  symptoms  this  time  did  not  very  well  obey  the  in- 
fluence of  antispasmodics.  It  began  to  be  evident  that  she 
was  laboring  under  the  effect  of  uremia.  Made  an  analysis 
and  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  ;  found  the 
specific  gravity  1003*5  to  1004 ;  contained  blood,  albumen, 
renal  epithelium,  pus,  and  a  few  casts.  Anasarca  became 
more  noticeable  and  more  general,  skin  dry  and  husky, 
uraemia  producing  gastric  irritability  and  cerebral  disorder. 

Subsequent  examinations  of  thetirine  showed  no  improve- 
ment, but  rather  an  increase  in  some  of  the  abnormal  ingre- 
dients, especially  blood,  epithelium,  and  cast6.  It  was 
thought  best,  in  view  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  kidneys 
and  her  health  generally,  not  to  administer  diuretics  or  any 
very  active  course  of  internal  remedies,  but  to  rely  on  ex* 
ternal  and  internal  diaphoretics.  Gave  alcoholic  vapor- bath  ; 
this  produced  profuse  sweating  and  gave  temporary  relief 
from  some  of  the  nervous  sufferings  caused  by  uraemia.  Take 
equal  parts  of  fl.  ext.  asclepias  and  tr.  serpen tarisa  comp. 
every  hour  for  several  hours,  to  keep  up  the  activity  of  the 
function  of  the  6kio.  | 

For  several  days  the  case  was  critical.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  was  somewhat  raised,  but  no  change  for  the  bet- 
ter could  be  deduced  from  the  amount  of  abnormal  matter 
found  in  that  secretion.  The  quantity  of  renal  epithelium 
became  absolutely  enormous,  and  occasional  organic  globules 
and  fat  cells  could  be  seen  under  the  microscope. 

The  alcoholic  vapor-bath  was  administered  on  alternate 
days,  followed  by  diaphoretics,  antispasmodics  when  hysteria 
was  the  urgent  symptom.  A  mixture  of  fl.  ext.  geranium 
and  hydrastis  to  exert  an  astringent  effect  on  the  kidney,  and 
small  doses  of  iodide  of  potash  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  was  at  times  very  severe, 
also  in  the  ovaria,  which  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  the  right 
considerably.  These  symptoms  were  moderated  by  the  use  of 
hop  and  belladonna  fomentations,  stimulating  liniments,  the 
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belladonna  plaster  and  anodynes  internally.  Examinations 
of  the  urine  were  made  daily.  When  the  quantity  of  epi- 
thelium and  blood  and  albumen  began  materially  to  decrease, 
fl.  ext.  agriraonise  was  added  to  the  treatment,  given  in  20 
drop  doses-  Time  only  was  now  necessary  to  effect  the  entire 
removal  of  the  urinary  disorder,  in  which  respect  there  was 
very  slow  but  steady  amendment. 

For  her  cough  and  debility,  indicative  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, she  was  treated  during  her  convalescence  with  dragees 
of  cod  liver  extract  and  tinct.  muriate  of  iron  and  quinine. 
Late  in  the  fall  she  was  able,  with  increased  strength,  to  re- 
turn to  her  home  in  New  Jersey ;  since  that  time  has  been 
doing  so  well  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  with  care  and  dis- 
cretion she  may  keep  her  tubercular  complaint  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Up  to  the  present  no  further  serious  trouble* affect- 
ing the  urinary  organs  has  been  experienced. 

In  reviewing  the  case,  we  have  three  conditions — malaria, 
hysteria,  and  nephritis — underlying  most,  if  not  all,-  of  the 
phenomena  we  have  noticed  ;  the  first  and  the  last  of  which 
were  each  owing  to  a  distinct  and  separate  cause,  and  the 
second  a  symptom  depending  on  either  of  the  others.  This 
opinion  is  supported,  first,  by  the  fact  that  her  seizures  re- 
turned with  some  degree  of  periodicity,  and  that  quinine 
was  a  very  effective  mean's  of  its  permanent  removal ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  hiatus  between  the  former 
and  its  later  manifestations  and  its  aggravated  recurrence 
when  the  presence  of  uraemia  was  ascertained.  Her  nephritis 
and  albuminuria  was  doubtless  a  cachectic  state  depending 
on  tuberculosis,  and  in  all  respects  resembling  chronic  rather 
than  acute  disease,  although  the  exciting  cause  brought  it  to 
the  light  rather  suddenly.  Dr.  Copland  tells  us  that  this  se- 
quence is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  it  may  occur  in 
any  stage  of  phthisis.  We,  however,  do  not  generally  expect 
it  thus  early.  He  believes  that  it  may  be  the  most  acute  and 
febrile,  or  the  most  chronic  and  apyretic,  but  that  the  urine 
becomes  more  or  less  albuminous  before  any  signs  of  anasarca 
appear.    In  the  present  case  we  made  examinations  of  the 
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urine  early,  and  failed  to  find  albumen  until  we  noticed 
suppression  of  urine.  The  albuminuria  might  have  escaped 
observation  on  account  of  its  possible  occurrence  periodi- 
cally, as  the  slight  oedema  noticed  early  was  very  variable 
from  day  tq  day.  We  consider  all  the  phenomena  best  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  chronic 
albuminuria. 

The  successful  result  of  the  case  was  probably  owing  mainly 
to  the  abstinence  from  an  active  course  of  medication  di- 
rected to  the  kidneys  and  the  effective  employment  of  the 
vicarious  function  of  the  skin  as  an  eliminant  of  matters 
naturally  excreted  by  those  organs.  Thus  time  was  gained 
until  the  disabled  function  could  be  partially  restored.  Any 
other  course  would  have  aggravated  structural  damage  and 
rendered  a  fatal  termination  very  probable. 


PERISCOPE. 

Remarkable  Case. — Communication  from  F.  H.  Hamilton, 
M.  2>.,  Professor  of  Surgery  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College. 

Samdel  Robinson,  set.  53,  native  of  U.  S.,  druggist ;  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  the  surgical  wards  under  my  care,  on  the 
3d  December,  1869. 

His  parents  were  "  first  cousins."  Patient's  one  sister 
and  three  maternal  aunts  died  of  consumption.  His  mother 
died  of  hemiplegia.  Father  and  grandfather  both  had  epi- 
lepsy. A  paternal  aunt  had  dropsy  (ovarian  ?),  and  another 
is  said  to  have  cancer.  Patient's  brother  had  a  few  attacks 
of  hemoptysis.  Another  brother  has  been  sickly  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  nine  out  of  his  eleven  children  died  quite 
young.  Patient  has  been  subject  to  "  shortness  of  breath  '*and 
palpitation  of  heart;  has  fistula  in  ano,  but  lungs  and  heart 
are  healthy. 

While  a  school-boy,  fell  down  and  broke  his  left  forearm 
at  the  elbow-joint.  The  separated  olecranon  process  can  be 
pushed  to  and  fro.  About  two  years  afterward  broke  the 
right  elbow  at  same  place.  Separation  at  right  elbow  twice 
as  much.  Some  time  afterward  broke  his  left  clavicle. 
December,  1864,  fell  on  the  ice  and  broke  both  bones  of 
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right  leg,  j net  above  ankle,  which  united  in  three  months. 
January,  1858,  slipped  on  the  ice  and  broke  his  right  tibia  at 
upper  third.  Two  years  ago  last  April,  stepping  on  a  piece 
of  fruit-skin,  slipped  and  broke  his  left  leg,  between  the 
lower  and  upper  third,  which  united  with  slight  deformity. 
December,  1868,  while  standing  at  the  corner  of*  a  street,  a 
friend  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  which  was  enough  to 
knock  him  down  and  break  his  right  thigh,  just  above  the 
knee;  this  also  united  in  a  short  time,  but  it  was  shortened 
two  inches.  Callus  still  can  be  felt.  Four  years  ago  was 
set  upon  by  some  rowdies  and  had  three  of  his  ribs  broken. 

While  getting  out  of  a  Third  Avenue  car,  dislocated  the 
head  of  left  femur  by  the  most  trivial  cause,  and  while  lying 
on  the  sidewalk,  astonished  the  bystanders  by  turning  on  his 
right  side,  and  reducing  the  dislocation  himself.  The  same 
thigh  was  dislocated  while  pushed  by  a  man,  and  reduced  it 
in  the  same  way. 

Two  of  his  paternal  uncles  had  each  a  leg  broken,  and 
one  an  arm  besides. 

One  of  patient's  sisters  broke  bones  of  her  leg.  Patient 
thinks  she  or  another  6ister  had  a  collar-bone  broken. 

A  younger  brother,  set.  40,  had  his  right  leg  broken 
twice  below  the  knee.  The  same  brother  broke  his  right 
arm  near  the  wrist  twice  ;  had  his  elbow  broken  at  the  joint 
over  20  years  ago,  which  is  enlarged  and  anchylosed ;  and  a 
few  years  ago  dislocated  the  knee-joint  and  was  not  reduced, 
thus  crippling  him  for  life.  Patient's  father  broke  both  fore- 
arms at  elbow-joint.  On  the  mother's  side  no  one,  as  far  as 
patient  remembers,  is  subject  to  fragility  of  the  bones. 

Patient  has  arcus  senilis  very  marked,  encircling  the 
whole  cornea.  Never  had  lead-colic  or  any  other  symptoms 
of  lead-poisoning.  Both  of  hi6  forearms  and  hands  show 
muscular  atrophy,  especially  the  interossei.  Depressions 
between  carpal  bones  very  marked ;  cannot  extend  pnalanges 
very  well,  and  cannot  approximate  or  touch  the  fingers  to 
each  other  without  the  help  of  the  other  hand.  The  fingers, 
especially  the  little  one,  are  very  prone  to  numbness. 

The  atrophy  is  greater  on  the  right  side,  i.  e.,  the  muscle 
of  the  right  forearm  and  hand.  His  father's  left  forearm  and 
hand  only  has  undergone  atrophy,  but  to  a  greater  degree. 
The  muscular  atrophy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  appeared 
soon  after  the  fracture  of  the  elbow. 

Armenag  Asadoobian, 

Phys.  and  Pharm.  Home  Surgeon,  Charity  Hospital,  N.  Y. 
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Treatment  of  Variolous  Disease. 


employed 
consisted  of  a  febrifuge  diuretic  mixture,  sulphate  of  cincho- 
na and  whiskey,  in  almost  all  the  cases.  The  febrifuge  mix- 
ture was  as  follows :  Potass,  acet.  gr.  xl.  ;  6p.  setheris  ni- 
trisi  f  3  i.  ;  liq-  ammoniee  acetatis  f  5  HJ«  ?  ft-  sol.  with  the 
addition,  in  cases  of  young  children,  of  a  little  ginger  syrup ; 
of  this  solution,  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  was 
given,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child  and.  the  degree  of 
fever,  from  four  to  eight  times  daily.  The  tr.  cinchon.  comp. 
was  given  purely  as  a  general  muscular  and  cardiac  tonic. 


Consultation  Fees —  Who  shall  pay  them  t 

A  surgeon  in  Ireland  having  been  summoned  by  tele- 
graph to  a  distant  point  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  re- 
garded the  physician  in  attendance,  who  had  summoned  him, 
as  liable  for  the  fee.  But  the  medical  association  of  Cork 
decided  unanimously  that  consulting  physicians  must  look  to 
the  patient  for  compensation.  .  We  believe  there  has  never 
been  any  question  among  physicians  in  America,  on  this 
point.  Patients,  however,  very  often  expect  the  consulting 
physician  to  be  paid  by  the  one  in  attendance.  This  is  the 
case  more  especially  when  they  themselves  do  not  intend 

?>aying  either.  Note  also  that  non-paying  patients  are  most 
ikely  to  require  consultations,  to  change  their  physicians,  to 
call  them  up  in  the  night,  to  6et  them  by  the  ears,  and  to 
compensate  them  by  annoyance  and  abuse. — Pacific  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 


Can  an  Antidote  for  Arsenic  le  forced  into  the  Stomach  t 

In  a  case  of  suicide  by  arsenic  lately  investigated  by  the 
Coroner  of  San  Francisco,  a  physician  is  reported  as  testify- 
ing that  lie  6aw  the  victim  soon  after  she  had  swallowed  the 
poison,  but  that  she  refused  to  take  an  antidote,  though  she 
had  taken  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  The  quantity  of  arsen- 
ious  acid  swallowed  was  supposed  to  be  one  or  two  drachms, 
and  it  caused  death  in  ten  hours.  It  is  a  question  of  great 
magnitude  whether  the  physician  did  right  in  leaving  her  to 
her  fate  when  she  refused  the   antidote.      Where  was  the 
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stomach  pump  ?  Nolens  volens,  her  6tomach  was  at  his  com- 
mand. It  could  at  least  have  been  drenched  with  albumen 
and  emetics.  Wo  think  the  iron  antidote  could  have  been 
introduced  in  sufficient  quantity.  Arsenic  requires  time  to 
inflame  and  disorganize  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the  anti- 
dote be  freely  introduced  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the 
inception  of  the  poison,  life  will  be  saved  in  most  instances. 
We  are  not  in  general  inclined  to  public  criticism  of  practi- 
tioners, but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
office  of  a  journalist  requires  it.  Let  it  be  tmderstood  that 
physicians  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  when  they 
suffer  a  person «to  die  by  arsenic  or  any  other  poison  without 
resorting  to  the  stomach  pump  and  all  other  possible  means 
of  prevention. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Fashionable  Preparations  of  Iron. 

The  prevailing  rage  for  new  forms  and  combinations  of 
iron  has  brought  into  use  a  hundred  preparations  all  claiming 
superior  excellence,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  very  good, 
while  others  are  almost  good  for  nothing.  For  instance,  a 
French  preparation  assuming  to  be  a  soluble  oxid  (Sucre 
Ferrigineux)  has  been  found  by  chemical  investigation  to 
contain  so  small  a  quantity  of  iron  that  three  ounces  would 
be  required  for  six  grains  of  the  metal.  A  dose  of  five  grains 
of  this  valuable  article  would  contain  nearly  the  fiftieth  of  a 
grain  of  iron !  We  would  suggest  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  San  Francisco  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
examine  and  analj*ze  all  the  ferruginous  preparations  now  in 
the  market  and  place  them  where  they  belong.  It  would 
afford  a  profitable  experience  to  some  of  the  young  and  en- 
terprising chemi6t6,  besides  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  on  society  at  large.  For  ourselves,  wc 
have  so  little  confidence  in  most  of  the  new  preparations  that 
we  seldom  resort  to  them,  preferring  the  old  and  well-tried 
forms,  such  as  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  the  sulphate,  the 
citrate,  the  precipitated  iron,  etc. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


Treatment  of  Scarlatina. 

Dr.  Walter  Fergus,  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  following 
practical  suggestions  on  this  topic,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Lancet  (  London ) : 
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Scarlatina,  baffling  as  it  does  the.  ordinary  sanitary  meas- 
nres,  deserves  all  the  more  consideiation  in  the  subject  of 
treatment.  It .  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  forms  of  the 
disease  mock  the  best-devised  methods  of  treatment,  but  these 
cases  are  happily  rare.  As  the  malady  generally  presents  it- 
self, few  diseases  yield  to  treatment  more  satisfactorily.  The 
chief  point  is,  not  to  be  overmuch  afraid  of  your  enemy,  and 
to  put  a  quasi  faith  in  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  on  the 
side  of  recovery.  Medicines  easily  become  poisons  in  this 
disease  ;  a  smart  purge  or  a  repeated  emetic  not  unfrequent- 
ly  changes  a  moderate  attack  into  one  of  peril,  increasing  the 
danger  of  all  the  symptoms.  Next  to  a  good  supply  of  air  and 
a  comfortable  bed,  quietness  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  a 
fussy  nurse  or  over-anxious  parents  turn  the  scale  against  a 
patient  with  unerring  certainty.  Every  thing  about  a  sufferer 
from  scarlatina  should  be  as  quiet  and  as  cheerful  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  .An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  is  of  use, 
helping,  as  it  generally  does,  reaction  ;  but  should  not  be  re- 
peated with  a  view  of  cutting  short  a  disease  which  will  run 
its  course.  If  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive  for  from  seven  to 
nine  days,  he  will  most  probably  make  a  good  recovery. 
After  the  emetic,  tfoe  patient  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  as 
much  as  possible ;  the  more  he  sleeps  on  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  the  attack  the  better  in  all  probability  will  be 
the  result.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  most  cases,  all  sense 
of  depression  or  oppression  will  have  passed  away,  quietness 
being  maintained,  an  uninterrupted  recovery  ensues.  Two 
remedies  have  proved  almost  equally  useful :  chlorine  gas 
in  a  sweetened  solution  is  most  grateful  to  the  patient,  and 
evidently  lielps  him  in  his  battle;  but  a  better  medicine  is 
the  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  a  considerable  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  ten  minims  of  nitric  ether  in 
each  dose.  ,  It  should  be  given  in  doses  repeated  with  great- 
er frequency  in  severe  cases.  Gargles  are  useful  in  cooling 
and  relieving  the  throat:  a,  weak  solution  of  chlorine  gas 
sweetened,  or  of  Condy's  fluid,  answers  well  as  a  gargle.  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  make  a  patient  gargle  before  taking  food 
or  medicine.  Nitrate  of  silver  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
must  be  used  if  there  is  much  blocking  of  the  fauces,  or  gray 
patches  on  their  surface.  Ice  is  of  immense  use  where  there 
is  either  great  throat  affection  or  sickness.  The  pleasantest 
drink  is  soda  water-given  freely,  with  wine  if  required. 

The  disease  seems  to  produce  a  stretching  or  distension 
of  every  soft  iibre  and  structure  of  the  body.     All  treatment 
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should  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  tone  to  the  distended 
and  weakened  structures ;  with  this  view  iron  and  quinine 
may  be  given  early  in  the  attack.  From  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  six  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  quinine* 
should  be  given  with  the  ammonia  draught.  This  mixture 
may  be  continued  till  convalescence  is  complete.  Toward 
the  end,  in  many  cases,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  magnesia,  and 
quinine  may  be  given  alone  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grain 
doses.  In  this  form  iron  and  quinine  rarely  disagree  with  a 
patient,  and  aperients  are  seldom  required  during  its  use. 
The  external  treatment  is  of  great  importance  ;  rapid  spong- 
ing with  vinegar  and  water  is  called  for  if  the  patient  does 
not  sleep,  or  if  there  is  much  irritation  of  the  skin.  In  cases 
with  extreme  development  of  the  rash  and  burning  skin,  the 
cold  douche,  rapidly  given,  acts  like  a  charm.  The  patient, 
placed  in  a  sponging  bath  close  to  the  bed,  has  four  to  five 
wash-hand  basins  of  cold  water  poured  in  -quick  succession 
over  him,  is  quickly  rubbed  dry,  and  put  to  bed,  when  if  the 
treatment  has  done  good,  he  drops  off  to  sleep  almost  at  once. 
Warm  baths  early  in  ordinary  cases  do  harm,  nor  should  they 
be  used  until  a  certain  amount  of  restoration  of  tone  has  taken 
place.  Anointing  with  fatty  substances  early  in  the  disease 
is  not  likely  to  benefit  the  patient ;  it  may  arrest  to  a  certain 
extent  the  diffusion  of  the  separated  cuticle.  Scrubbing  a 
patient  with  carbolic  soap  in  a  bath  ought  to  be  postponed 
.  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  disease.  Before  the  restorative 
stage  is  reachea,  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
should  be  avoided.  Close  stools  near  to  the  bed  should  be 
provided,  and  kept  always  charged  with  a  disinfectant.  If 
a  warm  bath  is  given,  it  should  be  brought  close  to  the  bed, 
and  the  patient  ought  not  for  any  pu  rpose  to  leave  his  bed- 
room till  he  has  recovered  his  strength  and  appetite. 

In  none  of  the  cases  treated  on  the  plan  indicated  has 
there  been  a  disposition  to  the  formidable  sequelae  of  scarla- 
tina. In  many  of  the  cases  albumen  appeared  in  small  quan- 
tity from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  uniformly  disappearing 
in  from  three  to  four  days.  Albuminuria  was  more  frequent 
in  the  cases  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  which  was  on  that  ac- 
count finally  abandoned  for  the  ammonia  and  tonic  treatment. 
A  well-regulated  and  sufficient  diet,  with  a  change  of  air 
as  soon  as  a  removal  is  prudent,  completes  the  recoveiy.     Oc- 

*  The  magnes.  ferri  et  cjuini©  sulpb.,  as  sold,  contains,  in  twenty  grains, 
one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quraia,  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sixteen 
trains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  the  form  of  powder  it  keeps  well  for 
a  long  time,  without  oxidation  of  the  iron. 
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cupation,  especially  mental  occupation,  must  be  cautiously  re- 
sumed. The  brain,  as  much  as  any  other  organ,  suffers  from 
the  stretching  process  of  scarlatina.  Early  in  the  disease, 
books,  conversation,  light,  and  loud  noises  should  be  avoided. 
Long  after  recovery  the  brain  frequently  shows  signs  of  slow 
restoration  of  power. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


Amateur  and  Regular  Physicians. 

A  writer  in  Britannia  pays  the  following  well-merited 
tribute : 

"  For  gentleness,  courage,  endurance,  perseverance,  true 
benevolence,  commend  me  to  a  regular  physician.  I 
know  no  profession  so  crowded  with  brave,  noble  natures 
as  the  meaical  profession.  They  are  the  repositories,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases,  the  faithful  repositories,  of  terribly  delicate 
secrete.  They  have  greater  power  than  any  priest  can  have, 
to  blast  the  happiness  of  many  men  and  women.  Bound  by 
no  sacred  row,  like  the  priest,  their  own  consciences,  their 
own  high  sense  of  honor — aye,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  their 
self-interest — keeps  them  faithful  to  their  trust.  No  class  in 
the  world  have  more  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  more  assiduously  than  doc- 
tors. In  the  hour  of  doubt,  of  fear,  of  despair,  how  we  fly  to 
them !  In  the  pangs  of  sickness,  in  the  agony  of  death,  how 
we  cling  to  them  1  In  the  hour  of  health,  of  joy,  of  hope,  of 
confidence,  how  we  slight  them,  how  we  abuse  them  I  " — 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

Faraday  on  Human  Credulity. 

The  Scientific  American  quotes  the  following  from  Far- 
aday :  I  have  not  been  at  work  except  in  turning  the  tables 
upon  the  table-turners.  Nor  should  I  have  done  that,  but 
that  so  many  inquiries  poured  in  upon  me  that  I  thought  it 
better  to  stop  the  inpouring  flood  by  letting  all  know  at  once 
what  my  views  and  feelings  were.  What  a  weak,  credulous, 
incredulous,  unbelieving,  superstitious,  bold,  frightened, 
— what  a  ridiculous  world  ours  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  mind 
of  man  I  How  full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  ab- 
surdities it  is  !  I  declare  that,  taking  the  average  of  many 
minds  that  have  recently  come  before  me  (and  apart  from 
that  spirit  which  God  has  placed  in  each  ),  and  accepting  for 
a  moment  that  average  as  a  standard,  I  should  far  prefer  the 
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obedience,  affection,  and  instinct  of  a  dog  before  it.  Do  not 
whisper  this,  however,  to  others.  There  is,  One  above  who 
worketh  in  all  things,  and  who  governs  even  in  the  midst  of 
that  misrule  to  which  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  men  are 
so  easily  perverted. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


Tlie  New  Alkaloid^  Muscarin. 

A  remabkable  essay  has  just  been  published  by  MM. 
Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  on  Muscarin,  the  poisonous  valka- 
loid  of  a  certain  fungus  called  the  Agaricus  muscarius,  or 
Amanita  muscaria,  the  properties  of  wliich  have  long  been 
known  in  connection  witli  tlie  curious  but  not  very  pleasant 
story  told  by  Pereira,  on  the  authority  of  Langsdorf,  of  its 
use  for  the  purpose  of  producing  intoxication  among  the  Rus- 
sian peasants.  The  alkaloid  was  obtained,  as  we  learn  from 
an  abstract  contained  *in  the  CentraXblatt^  principally  from 
the  specimens  of  this  species  growing  around  Dorpat,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  it  is  not  limited  to  this  species  alone. 
As  regards  its  physiological  properties,  they  appear  closely 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Calabar  bean,  ancl,  like  this,  to  be 
antagonistic  to  atropine.  It  acts  with  remarkable  energy  on 
cats,  a  very  small  quantity  injfected  subcutaneously  producing 
an  abundant  flow  of  saliva  and  of  tears,  vomiting,  diminution 
of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  such  extraordinary  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  that  this  only  appeared  as  a  narrow  black 
slit.  Subsequently  dyspnoea  and  debility  of  the  muscular 
energy  supervened,  amounting  at  length  to  paralysis.  Before 
death  the  pupil  became  widely  dilated ;  and  the  fatal  issno 
resulted  from  arrest  of  the  respiration,  the  heart  continuing 
for  some  time  to  contract  feebly.  Larger  doses  were  required 
to  kill  dogs  and  rabbits ;  and  no  contraction  of  the  pupil  oc- 
curred in  the  latter. 

In  animals  poisoned  with  muscarin,  the  blood-pressure 
sinks  almost  immediately  to  one-third  of  its  normal  amount. 
To  this  primary  and  principal  depression  a  period  succeeds 
during  which  it  slightly  rises  again.  The  prodigious  fall  in 
the  first  instance  is  probably  due,  not  simply  to  retardation 
of  the  pulse,  but  to  a  sudden  loss  of  tone  in  the  vessels — a 
loss  which  is  rendered  evident  in  rabbits  by  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  ears.  After  the  injection  of  atropine,  the  blood- 
pressure  recovers  itself  again,  and  considerably  exceeds  the 
normal  amount ;  probably  on  account  of  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics.  The  action  of 
muscarin  is  very  energetic  on   the  abdominr.l  organs;  and 
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here,  again,  resembles  that  of  the  Calabar  bean,  the  intes- 
tines, bladder,  and  even  the  spleen,  becoming  as  it  were  te- 
tanically  contracted.  The  intestines  first  become  converted 
into  a  hard,  white  cord,  and  then,  becoming  somewhat  relaxed 
exhibit  vigorous  but  irregular  peristaltic  movements.  The 
effect  does  not  occur  if  by  compression  of  the  aorta  the  adit 
of  blood  to  the  intestines  is  prevented.  Here,  also,  atropine 
presented  distinctly  its  antagonistic  action.  The  sialogogne 
influence  of  rauscarin  was  always  that  which  was  first  exhib- 
ited, and  in  all  animals  alike,  whatever  their  sensitiveness  to 
the  poison  might  otherwise  be.  The  effect  on  the  pupil  ap- 
paars  to  be  but  slow  in  man,  and  to  produce  it  a  considerable 
dose  is  required. — Lancet. 


Lean  Meat  Diet  in  Rheumatism. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larisox's  plan  of  treatment  in  rheumatism  is, 
to  restrict  the  patient  to  a  diet  of  lean  meat — beef  or  mutton 
— or  eggs,  allowing  not  a  particle  of  saccharine  or  amylace- 
ous material  to  be  taken  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  give  liberally  of  potassse  nitr.  and  opium,  using 
at  the  6ame  time  raw  cotton  locally,  if  needed.  lie  has  found 
nothing  so  advantageous  as  the  lean  meat  or  egg  diet.  The 
notion  of  this  plan  of  treatment  was  first  suggested  to  him  by 
Dr.  Jenny,  of  Woodville,  who  remarked  that  patients  suffer- 
ing with  gout  and  rheumatism  were  generally  great  eaters 
of  sugar.  On  finding  that  his  own  patients  were  almost  uni- 
versally vegetarians,  the  idea  struck  him  that  an  excess  of 
saccharine  material  in  the  blood,  and  a  deficiency  of  fibrin 
and  albumen,  might  give  rise  to  the  disease,  since  rheumatism 
consists  in  an  inflammation  of  those  tissues  which  are  con- 
structed more  largely  than  any  others  out  of  albumen  and 
fibrin ;  and  if  these  tissues  constructed  out  of  albumen  and 
fibrin  are  inflamed  or  are  undergoing  repair,  certainly  the 
blood  must  be  supplied  with  these  materials,  or  the  work 
cannot  go  on  successfully. — Trans.  N.  J.  Med.  Society. 


Samfmcus  Canadensis  in  Albuminuria. 

Dr.  MoNutt,  of  Marshall,  Mo.,  writing  in  the  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  states  a  number  of  cases  in  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  bark  of  the  plant  above  named,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dropsical  affections  with  albuminous  urine.     Seve- 
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ral  cases  of  aggravated  and  almost  hopeless  anasarca  with 
hydrothorax  and  other  morbid  conditions  were  speedily  cured 
by  it.  He  used  the  green  bark  infused  in  hard  cider — an 
ounce  of  the  strong  infusion  three  or  four  times  a  day.  He 
says  it  is  "  singularly  potent,"  and  that,  with  it,  he  approaches 
a  case  of  simple  nephritic  albuminuria  with  as  much  confi- 
dence of  curing  it  as  of  curing  a  case  of  ordinary  ague  with 
quinia.  The  (Sambncus,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
common  Elder,  had  some  reputation  formerly  as  a  medicine, 
but  of  late  has  been  generally  discarded.  It  was  reported 
to  be  hydragogue  cathartic  and  emetic,  but  it  had  no  such 
action  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  McNutt.  Its  effect  appears  to 
have  been  to  act  directly  on  the  kidneys,  diminishing  the 
production  of  albumen.  We  should  like  to  see  it  fairly  tried. 
The  Elder  grows  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
is  easily  procured.  Hard  cider  may  be  difficult  of  access, 
but  we  suggest  as  a  substitute  California  wine  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  vinegar. — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal. 


The  Topical  Application  of  Veratrum. 

Tiie  roundabout  use  and  obscure  action  of  remedies  has 
been  so  long  the  fashion  that  few  can  at  first  bring  them- 
selves to  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  direct  and 
constant  influence. 

I  have  frequently,  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  vera- 
trum and  aconite,  been  replied  to :  "  But,  Dr.  Scudder,  you 
don't  pretend  to  say  that  they  always  producethe  same  effect  ?" 
Yes,  1  do  propose  to  say  that,  the  condition  being  the  same, 
the  same  effect  will  invariably  follow. 

And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  remedy  is  given 
by  mouth,  is  absorbed  from  the  skin  from  hypodermic  injec- 
tion, or  locally  applied  to  the  affected  part;  if  it  reaches  the 
part,  it  exerts  the  same  direct  influence. 

Any  one  may  test  this  for  himself,  and  it  is  most  satisfac- 
tory if  it  is  tested  on  his  own  person.  We  say  of  veratrum, 
that  it  removes  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  blood, 
that  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  that  it  reduces  the 
temperature,  that  it  arrests  the  inflammatory  process. 

Now  let  us  take  a  superficial  inflammation  when  the  part 
is  hot,  swollen,  and  painful — evidently  an  impairment  of  the 
circulation,  with  obstruction  and  an  increased  effort  to  force 
the  blood  through.  We  pencil  the  part  freely  with  veratrum, 
it  lessens  the  throbbing,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  and 
gradually  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  pass  away. 
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I  would  like  very  much  if  my  readers  would  try  the  local 
application  of  veratrum  in  superficial  inflammation.  Use  it 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  erysipelas,  for  boils,  felons,  or  superficial 
inflammation  from  any  cause.  Pencil  the  tonsils  with  it  in 
tonsillitis,  the  throat  in  cynanche,  etc.  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  means  in  these  cases. — Cincinnati  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Journal. 


Bad  Medication. 

The  mortuary  returns  of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending 
July  1st,  1869,  give  the  following: 

Consumption 644 

Small-pox 581 

Typhoid  Ferer 196 

Diphtheria 291 

Cholera  Infantum 274 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  there  has  been 
neither  endemic  or  epidemic  diphtheria  in  Cincinnati  in  that 
time,  it  will  strike  the  observer  that  291  is  a  heavy  mor- 
tality. 

I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  two  years,  and  I  am 
confident  that  there  have  not  been  a  hundred  cases  in  this  city 
if  there  has  been  a  single  one.  1  have  seen  cases  of  simple 
sore  throat,  and  I  have  seen  such  cases  treated  by  the  local 
use  of  nit/rate  of  silver  and  killed  in  three  or  four  days.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  this  291  may  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  malpractice. — Cincinnati  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Journal. 


Diphtheria. 

Wm.  M.  Ingalls,  M.D.j  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio 
Eclectic  Medical  Transactions,  1869,  says : 

The  treatment  of  diphtheria,  if  dependent  on  a  specific 
poison,  as  many  suppose,  then  it  becomes  necessary  that  all 
of  the  emunctories  should  be  put  in  full  operation. 

The  kidneys  should  be  put  in  active  operation  with  such 
remedies  as  act  freely,  for  instance,  the  following  preparation 
is  a  very  good  one : 

9.  Spts.  etheris  nitrici,  5  j- 5  tincture  of  aconite,  rad. 
drops,  gtts.  x. ;  fluid  extract  of  bnchu,  3ij. ;  aqua  distillata, 
5  iij.     M. 

One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 
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We  should  act  mildly  on  the  bowels ;  for  this  purpose  the 
following  will  answer  very  well : 

JL  rodophyllin,  grs.  ij. ;  cream  of  tartar,  3j.     M. 
Divide  into  four  powders,  one  every  three  hours  until  free 
catharsis  takes  place. 

As  a  local,  external  application,  the  following  answers  a 
very  good  purpose  :  flannels  wrung  out  of  strong  salt  water, 
as  warm  as  can  be  applied  to  the  throat ;  this  often  gives  re- 
lief. Or  the  following:  take  a  piece  of  bacon  six  inches  in 
length,  three  inches  in  width,  and  sprinkle  thoroughly  with 
ground  black  pepper,  which  I  have  found,  many  times,  valu- 
able to  relieve  the  inflamed  lymphatic  glands.  When  there 
is  a  tendency  to  an  eruption,  the  use  of  macrotin  triturated, 
and  fluid  extract  of  scrofularia — well  diluted ;  alternate  them 
hourly,  dose  q.  s. 

I  have  used,  I  believe,  nearly  all  of  the  remedies  recom- 
mended as  a  local  application  to  the  diphtheritic  patches — 
nitrate  of  silver,  zinci  sulphas,  hydrastis ;  but  no  one  appli- 
cation has  proved  so  valuable  in  my  hands,  as  a  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron — MonselPs. 

$L   Sol.  per.  sulph.  ferri,  3j. ;  aqua,  3J.    M. 
Apply  with  sponge ;  using  a  common  probang,  or  what  is 
still  better,  one  of  Buck's  sponge-holders. 

As  an  internal  remedy  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  indeed  all  through  the  various  stages,  the  following  will 
be  found  valuable : 

9.   Chorate  of  potassa,  3ij.;  aqua,  Jiv.     M. 
For  an  adult,  one  tablespoonful  every  hour ;  for  a  child  from 
one  to  four  years  old,  one  teaspoonful  every  half  hour. 

The  following  preparation  has  been  used  with  success : 

Ijfc.   Permangate  potassa,  3j. ;  aqua,  §xij.     M. 
One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

When  there  is  any  fetor  attending  the  disease,  chloride 
of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  3  j.  to  water  §  iv.,  makes  a  very 
good  gargle,  or  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the  probang. 

Whenever  tonics  are  indicated,  the  sesqui  chloride  of 
iron  seems  well  adapted,  especially  where  anaemia  is  present. 

While  it  is  very  necessary  sometimes  to  use  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  as  tonics,  we  very  often  find  6ulph.'  of  quinine 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  valuable  auxiliaries.  Sulphate  of 
hydrastin  is  a  very  valuable  tonic  to  the  muscular  system  in 
combination  with  iron  by  hydrogen. 

A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  good  as  an  antiseptic 
application. 

When  the  nasal  fossce  become  implicated,  use  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  about  the  following  strength : 
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#.  Chloride  of  soda,  3j.;  water,  %iv.;  glycerine,  3  j.  M. 
This  should  be  thrown  through  the  nasal  passage  with  a 
common  nasal  syringe. 


««~4< 


EDITOEIAL. 
The  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  held  at  Albany  in  January  last.  The 
attendance  was  good,  although  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
larger.  The  papers  were  excellent,  as  were  those  of  the  reports 
which  were  furnished.  A  good  state  of  feeling  prevailed  during 
the  entire  session,  and  the  interest  remained  unabated  till  the 
final  adjournment. 

The  indications  of  public  attention  directed  more  intently  than 
ever  to  Eclectic  Medicine,  were  repeated  and  numerous.  Neither 
the  "  regular  "  State  Medical  Society  nor  the  Homceopathists  were 
observed  with  so  much  general  sympathy.  The  annual  address 
was  listened  to  with  deep  interest ;  and  both  the  editor  and  the 
president  have  received  many  letters  alluding  to  the  matter  and 
asking  for  copies.  Perhaps  we  should  not  build  too  glowing  hopes 
upon  these  annual  gatherings ;  but  if  the  attendance  and  appa- 
rent interest  there  manifested  are  to  be  considered,  we  will  be 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  Homoeopathic  Society  is  losing 
ground,  the  Old  School  is  stationary,  while  the  Eclectic  is  ad- 
vancing. A  few  more  years  of  persevering  labor,  with  the  gene- 
rous support  of  a  college  with  a  superior  curriculum,  and  of  a 
journal  conducted  with  requisite  ability,  energy,  and  discretion, 
will  place  our  school  of  medicine  in  the  forefront,  as  it  is  already 
the  pioneer  in  medical  reform  and  discovery. 


Eclectic  Medicine  in  India. 

Thb  Friend  of  India  contains  an  article,  which  we  publish 
elsewhere,  in  relation  to  the  medical  class  of  women  established 
at  Nynee  Tal  in  Hindostan.  It  was  established  by  Rev.  Doctor 
Humphrey,  of  the  American  Mission,  a  member  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.    It  is  very  popular 
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among  natives  of  the  higher  classes.  The  class  consists  of  ten 
native  Christian  women,  and  they  have  completed  the  first  year's 
course.  The  following  subjects  have  constituted  the  curriculum : 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Fevers  of  the  various 
kinds,  Eruptive  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Cholera,  Dysentery,  and 
Diarrhoea ;  also  the  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  class  was  examined  by  Sir  William 
Muir,  Doctors  Clarke  and  Walker,  who  spoke  in  warm  terms  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  students,  and  procured  by  their  influ- 
ence that  the  female  ward  in  the  Government  Hospital  be  made 
over  to  the  superintendence  of  Doctor  Humphrey. 

The  expense  of  this  enterprise  was  contributed  by  the  pundit 
Nund  Kishore  and  Mends ;  the  pundit  paying  one  thousand  ru- 
pees— obtaining  a  subscription  of  five  hundred  from  his  friends,  to 
defray  the  instruction  of  the  class  for  two  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  made  a  grant  of  four  hundred  rupees  to  aid  in 
erecting  buildings  for  the  new  college. 

Thus  it  is  the  province  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  to 
carry  the  evangel  of  health  as  auxiliary  to  the  Gospel  in  India, 
and  to  make  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  healing  art  the 
medium  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work.  The  appro- 
priateness of  this  is  too  manifest  for  comment.  Reform  in  medi- 
cine goes  hand  in  hand  with  reform  in  religious  faith  ;  and,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Apocalypse,  both  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  A  mighty  step  will  be  taken  toward  the 
elevation  of  woman  in  India,  where  caste  has  so  long  degraded 
her,  when  chosen  ones  of  the  sex,  gifted  with  knowledge  and 
medical  skill,  shall  be  sent  forth  from  the  College  of  Nynee  Tal 
to  carry  health  to  the  millions  on  "  India's  coral  strand."  With 
such  an  auxiliary  of  civilization  as  Eclectic  Medicine,  the  hopes 
of  the  Christian  world  for  their  redemption  will  be  exalted  to  a 
higher  point  than  ever  before. 


m+* 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Female  Eeleetie  Medical  College  in  India. 

(From  the  "  Friend  of  India.") 

The  Native  Female  Medical  [Class  under  the  instructions  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  the  American  mission,  Nynee  Tan,  has 
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just  completed  the  course  for  the  first  year  with  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  class  consists  of  ten  native  Christian  women.  They 
have  studied  the  following  subjects :  1st,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Fevers  malarial,  intermittent  and  remittent,  non-ma- 
larial, common,  ardent,  typhoid,  typhus ;  eruptive  small-pox, 
measles,  erysipelas,  chicken-pox,  &c,  rheumatism,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  cholera.  2d,  Obstetrics.  It  is  thought  that  after  one 
more  year's  study  and  clinical  practice  they  will  be  well  prepared 
to  go  forth  to  exert  their  influence  as  female  practitioners  among 
their  own  people.  At  the  request  of  Sir  William  Muir,  Doctors 
Clarke  and  Walker  examined  the  class.  They  spoke  favorably  of 
the  progress  of  the  women,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  female 
ward  in  the  Government  Hospital  was  made  over  to  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey's superintendence.  Government  also  made  a  grant-in-aid  of 
Rs.  400,  toward  erecting  buildings  found  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  All  praise  is  due  to  Pundit  Nund  Kishore,  re- 
cently Deputy  Collector  in  Kumaon,  for  his  enlightened  liberality 
in  becoming  responsible  for  Rs.  1500,  the  amount  required  to  carry 
the  present  class  through  their  two  years'  course  of  study.  Of 
this  amount  he  paid  Rs.  1000,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  native 
friends  of  Nynee  Tal,  Gunga  Dutt,  Munseram,  and  Moteo  Ram 
Shah  Banker,  secured  by  subscriptions  for  the  remainder.  Thus 
while  Dr.  Humphrey's  Class  remains  in  any  sense  an  experiment, 
local  native  enterprise  has  provided  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
development. 

Letter  from  Prof.  John  King,  H.D. 

« 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  5th,  1870. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton, 

» 

*  *  *  *  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  prosperity  of 
your  school,  and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  not  only 
useful  to  the  cause,  but  also  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  I  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hadley,  who,  though  person- 
ally unknown  to  me,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  through  his  la- 
bors. 

We  have  a  very  good  class,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  students 
of  the  several  sessions  past  have  been  fully  equal  in  point  of  in- 
telligence and  appearance,  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  *  *  * 

Your  school,  located  in  New  York  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  the 
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school  of  the  East,  and  should  he  well  patronized,  as  every  facility 
for  medical  study  is  to  he  found  there.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  more  than  enough  Eclectic  Practitioners  to  well  sustain  our 
colleges,  provided  they  did  their  duty  to  the  cause ;  hut  unfortu- 
nately, when  they  once  locate,  hecome  established,  and  succeed  in 
practice,  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  cause  has  a  claim  upon  them, 
a  claim  which  they  can  readily  meet  by  providing  students,  if 
nothing  more,  and,  losing  sight  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  practice,  their  whole  energies  appear  to  he  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  self.  This  course  should  be  corrected  in  some  way, 
so  that  the  whole  mass  of  our  practitioners  will  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  Eclecticism,  and  then  we  may  all  act 
with  confidence,  and  our  actions  will  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Yours  truly, 

John  King,  M.D. 


Applied  Chemistry.— The  Products  of  one  Cord  "of  Piteh-Pine  Wood. 

Some  time  since,  while  visiting  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  we  were 
invited  by  C.  R.  Bement,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Turpentine 
Manufacturing  Company,  situated  at  Blackrock  on  the  Bay,  to 
examine  their  works,  which  were  in  operation. 

This  company  obtains  from  North  Carolina  what  is  called 
Pitch-Pine,  which  they  use  in  their  works  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  Spts.  of  Turpentine  and  other  products.. 

The  machinery  is  so  constructed  that  they  save  the  entire 
products  of  the  wood,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment :  each  cord  of  Pine  Wood,  the  quality  they  use,  produces 
40  gallons  of  Spts.  of  Turpentine  ;  130  gallons  of  Pyroligneous 
Acid ;  60  gallons  of  pure  Tar;  50  bushels  of  Charcoal,  and  7000 
feet  of  pure  Illuminating  Gas.  The  market  value  of  these  articles 
is  about  $90.  No  single  manufactory  of  vegetable  matter 
could  more  fully  illustrate  what  Applied  Chemistry  is  capable  of 
doing. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  yet  to  be  realized'out  of  materials  now 
considered  of  no  value,  by  a  knowledge  and  application  of  chem- 
istry. 
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Requirements  to  be  a  Physician. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  some  years  ago  wrote  as  follows 
to  a  young  man  who  requested  his  advice  about  becoming  a 
doctor : 

My  Dear  Young  Friend  :  To  be  a  Physician,  the  following 
requisites,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  very  desirable  : 

1.  A  sound  constitution.  The  wear  and  tear  are  very  great ; 
and  cares,  broken  rest,  irregular  meals,  and  exposure  of  all  kinds 
demand  great  stamina. 

2.  An  unselfish  nature.  You  must  always  think  of  your 
patient's  welfare,  not  of  your  own  comfort  or  habits. 

3.  You  must  be  content  to  wait  a  long  time  before  you  esta- 
blish a  paying  reputation. 

4.  For  much  of  your  work  being  distasteful,  wearisome, 
wearing  to  the  body  and  almost  fruitless  to  the  mind,  you  must 
gradually  harden  yourself  to  the  routine,  and  for  this,  you  ought 
to  have  an  easy  and  accommodating  temper. 

5.  You  must  be  in  constant  familiarity  with  suffering  of  all 
kinds,  which  must  either  make  your  feelings  tough  or  keep  you 
in  distress. 

Medicine  is  very  exacting.  I  don't  believe  much  in  literary 
doctors.  I  would  not  have  one  that  was  in  the  habit  of  scrib- 
bling verse  or  stories,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Yours  very  truly,  O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  humor  of  the  last  line  is  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

— Maiu 


Henry  Ward  Beeeher, 

It  seems,  alpires  to  be  an  authority  in  medicine  as  well  as  in 
theology.  He  gives  young  physicians  the  following  advice, 
which  we  commend  to  their  attentive  perusal:  "It  is  nature 
that  cures.  The  less  a  doctor  does  the  better  for  his  patient. 
It  is  the  doctor's  business  to  take  the  credit  of  what  nature  does. 
Cultivate  a  look  of  mystery.  Every  mother  of  a  sick  child 
studies  the  doctor's  face.  Come  in  softly,  but  with  an  air  of  a 
mild  conqueror.  Look  piercingly  at  the  patient.  Then  look 
from  one  to  another  of  the  persons  present.  Say  to  the  nurse,  in 
a  low  tone,  'I  think  you  have  a  right  view  of  the  case;'  and 
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before  you  leave  say  to  the  mother,  *  I  could  not  have  done 
better  for  the  case  myself  than  you  have  done.'  If  the  child 
gets  well,  as  it  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  if  you  let  it  alone,  you 
will  have  the  credit  in  that  family  of  extraordinary  skill.  If  it 
dies,  it  will  only  bring  out  the  moral  view, '  We  must  all  die. 
When  one's  time  comes  no  skill  can  cure,  &c.'  But  if  you  really 
mean  to  try  the  medicine  dodge,  you  must  choose  your  school. 
If  you  are  to  be  an  allopathic  you  need  but  three  things :  opium, 
calomel,  and  antimony.  Any  thing  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
them  ought  not  to  be  cured.  With  these  three  swords  you  can 
slay  all  diseases  or  all  the  patients ;  and  in  either  case,  there  is 
an  end  of  suffering.  If  you  select  the  homoeopathic  treatment, 
you  have  only  to  buy  a  manual  and  a  box,  about  as  large  as  a 
cigar-box,  of  pillules  or  tinctures.  After  a  little  time,  you  can 
put  pill  to  symptom  as  rapidly  as  the  post-office  clerk  can  dis- 
tribute to  names  and  boxes.  In  silence  and  mystery  are  not 
your  forte,  you  may  have  equal  success  by  judicious 
talking.  Many  people  can  be  talked  out  of  any  thing. 
If  laudatory  words  do  not  abate  symptoms,  they  may  increase 
reputation.  The  patient  may  die,  but,  if  those  that  still  live 
think  that  you  are  ( the  most  knowing  doctor  they  ever  met,' 
(and  it's  your  fault  if  they  do  not,)  then  you  are  sure  of  being 
called  again.  Always  have  an  eye  to  the  future.  Whoever 
dies,  see  that  the  living  like  you.  Dead  men  furnish  no 
practice." 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Alumni  Association  op  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  op 

the  City  op  New  Yobk.  * 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  room  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  on  Saturday,  Feb. 
ruary  19th,  1870.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock, 
A.M.,  the  President,  Dr.  James  Day,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  of  a  meeting  held  May  5th,  1869, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$57.57,  was  read  and  received. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association  :  Drs.  R.  E.  Kunze,  W.  D.  Cheesbrough,  Chas.Rock- 
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well,  C.  H.  Bromson,  Wm.  Barker,  Jas.  Mason,  Le  Roy  Smith, 
and  J.  C.  Jackson. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow,  the  vote  approving  the  minutes 
of  the  special  meeting  was  reconsidered. 

Dr.  Comins  moved  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Day,  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  be  expunged  from  the  record. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Morrow  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  article  six  of  the  Constitution  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  read,  "  all  graduates  of  the  Electic  Medical  College  of  the 
city  of  New  York  shall  be  eligible  to  membership."  The  amend- 
ment was  received  and  ordered  to  lay  over  till  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

Dr.  Morrow  moved  that  article  five  of  the  By-Laws,  in  regard 
to  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  be  suspended,  and  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  upon  at  the  present  meeting.  Dr.  Day  said  he 
could  not  entertain  the  motion.  Dr.  Comins  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair.  The  Secretary  put  the  motion,  and  the 
chair  was  not  sustained. 

The  vote  upon  the  amendment  was  then  put,  which  was  lost. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  2$  o'clock,  P.M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  President,  Dr.  Day,  stated  that  he  had  not  prepared  an 
address,  but  made  a  few  remarks,  congratulating  the  Association 
upon  its  growth  and  progress,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Morrow  moved  to  suspend  the  regular  order  of  business, 
and  return  to  miscellaneous  business.  Carried.  Dr.  W.  Archer 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  amendment.  Dr.  Day  ob- 
jected to  putting  the  motion.  Dr.  Morrow  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair.  Chair  not  sustained.  The  vote  was  finally 
taken  upon  the  amendment,  and  was  unanimous  in  its  favor. 

Dr.  Morrow  proposed  lor  membership,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brown,  M.D.,  Mrs.  II.  A.  Archer,  M.D.,  and 
Prof.  J.  M.  F.  Browne,  M.D.,who  on  ballot  were  unanimously  elect- 
ed members  of  the  Society.  The  following  named  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  Wm.  A.  Archer, 
M.D. ;  Vice-President,  Rich.  E.  Kunze,  M.D.;  Secretary,  John  H. 
Fitch,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Comins,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Comins  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
revise  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Drs.  Morrow,  Browne,  and 
Comins,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Comins,  a  prize  of  (25)  twenty-five  dollars 
was  offered  for  the  best  essay  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  to 
be  competed  for  by  members  of  the  Association. 
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The  following  appointments  were  made  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Annual  Address,  P.  A.  Morrow,  M.D. 

Essayists,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hayden  and  Chs.  H.  Archer,  M.D. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Comins,  it  was  resolved  that  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Society  he  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
23d,  1i  P.M.,  and  opportunity  he  thus  offered  for  all  graduates  Oi 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  Association.  Dr.  Comins  explained  that 
this  gathering  was  designed  more  as  a  social  reunion  than  a 
business  meeting.  Drs.  W.  D.  Cheesebrough,  M.  B.  Hayden, 
and  Chs.  H.  Archer,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Comins,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
furnish  a  report  of  the  proceedings  for  publication  in  the  Araer* 
ican  Eclectic  Medical  Review. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  H.  FITCH,  Sec. 


Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Eclectic  Medicine  was  held  at  the  Dispensary,  236  Myrtle 
Avenue,  January  5th,  1870,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Tuthill  in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tem. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  announced  that  the  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dispensary  made  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  last  session,  had  been  received  and  was  now  held 
by  him  as  Treasurer. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Tnthill  reported  an  interesting  case  from  his  prac- 
tice. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  confined  to  his  house  three 
weeks  with  bilious  fever,  walked  out  to  an  engine-house  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  was  seized  on  his  return  with  severe 
pain  in  the  head  and  loss  of  vision. 

Convulsions  followed;  occurring  at  first  at  intervals  of  one 
hour,  and  increasing  gradually  in  frequency  till  evening,  when 
they  were  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  physi- 
cians in  charge  gave  up  the  case  as  hopeless.  Dr.  Tuthill  was 
called  at  6  A.  M.  The  patient  was  unconscious;  tongue  heavily 
loaded  ;  pulse  140 ;  fits  recurring  every  15  minutes.  He  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  heart's  action,  and  gave  him  2-drop  doses 
of  fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride.  This  was  repeated  every 
20  minutes  10  minutes  after  the  first  dose  he  had  a  fit;  then 
he  past  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  quietly ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  fit  came  on,  which  was  the  last.  Before  this  last  fit  he  had 
taken  3  drops  of  croton  oil  and  3  or  4  grains  podophyllin.     This 
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was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time  by  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  so  that  he  had  taken  9  drops  croton  oil  and  9  to  12 
grains  podophyllin  in  the  three  doses  in  4  hours.  At  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  his  bowels  began  to  move,  accompanied  by  emetis.  This 
lasted  for  three  hours,  when  he  became  quiet. 

The  character  of  the  dejections  and  the  matter  thrown  up 
was  about  the  same— extremely  offensive,  consisting  of  blood  and 
bile.  Being  unconscious,  he  moved  about  continually  on  the  bed 
with  a  sort  of  rotary  motion,  and  two  men  were  required  to 
restrain  him. 

By  midnight  he  quieted  down,  and  laid  perfectly  unconscious 
till  5  ox  6  o'clock,  A.  M.  Between  1 1  and  1 2,  next  day.  his  con- 
sciousness returned.  An  eruption  then  appeared  upon  his  skin, 
in  the  form  of  little  blebs,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  butternut, 
containing  pus.  Of  these  Dr.  T.  opened  about  twenty.  He 
complained  greatly  of  thirst,  and  marsh  mallow  and  elm  infusion, 
with  a  little  lemon,  was  given  him  to  quench .  his  thirst.  This 
was  the  only  treatment  he  received.  He  continued  to  improve, 
and  went,  after  a  week,  to  his  duty  as  fireman  on  an  engine. 

The  Dr.  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  congestion  of  liver. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  suggested  the  probability  of  the  eruption 
being'due  to  the  croton  oil  not  being  readily  passed  off  by  the 
bowels,  having  entered  the  blood  and  seeking  elimination  by 
the  skin. 

Dr.  Tuthill  thought  this  probable.  Had  frequently  seen  such 
eruptions  in  his  practice,  after  the  internal  administration  of 
croton  oil. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  reported  an  interesting  case  of  intussuscep- 
tion ;  or,  impaction  of  faeces.  The  patient  was  suffering  terribly 
from  pain  in  the  bowels,  accompanied  by  frightful  emesis,  fecu- 
lent matter  passing  from  his  mouth. 

It  was  impossible  to  administer  remedies  by  the  mouth,  every 
thing  being  thrown  up  at  once.  Enemas  were  given,  which 
came  away  directly.  Hot  fomentations  were  then  applied  exter- 
•  nally,  and  the  doctor  prepared  a  gallon  of  lobelia  herb  infusion 
and  mucilage  of  slippery  elm.  Then,  by  a  force-pump,  he 
forced  up  two  quarts  of  this  liquid.  This  produced  no  effect, 
and  as  the  case  was  extremely  desperate,  the  balance  was  forced 
up.  The  patient  then  passed  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  of  a  tarry 
consistence,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  obstruction.  It  was 
the  fourteenth  day  since  any  thing  had  passed  him.  The  man 
subsequently  got  entirely  well  and  remained  so. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  related  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
pleuro-pneumonia.  He  recommended  the  use  of  blisters  in  this 
disease.  Asclepia,  in  five-grain  doses,  was  a  valuable  remedy, 
acting  as  an  anti-spasmodic  expectorant  and  sedative ;  when 
haemorrhage  was  profuse  he  used  oil  of  erigeron,  and  found  it  of  % 
service  in  every  variety  of  haemorrhage. 
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In  these  cases 'there  were  two  objects — to  alleviate  pain  and 
reduce  the  circulation.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  employed  £  gtt. 
doses  of  veratrum  viride,  alternated  with  £  gtt.  doses  of  ol  ol- 
belia. 

Dr.  Firth  reported  that  the  number  of  patients  at  the  Dis- 
pensary was  increasing.  In  November  they  had  1,143  patients, 
and  in  December  the  number  was  still  greater.  The  applicants 
for  relief  were  always  more  numerous  on  Tuesday  than  on  other 
day  of  the  week. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are 
eminently  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  for 
the  generosity  he  has  exhibited  in  advancing  money  for  the  use 
of  the  Dispensary  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  need,  and  for  the 
zeal  he  has  constantly  manifested  in  promoting  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper  was  appointed  censor,  vice  Dr.  Wm,  W. 
Hadley,  deceased.     The  Society  then  adjourned. 

H.  C.  COOPER,  M.  D.,  Sec.  pro  tem. 


Subcutaneous  Treatment  op  Bubo. — Dr.  Wertheim,  of 
Vienna  (St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal),  reports  thirty-two 
cases  of  virulent  bubo,  congestion-abscess,  hydrocele,  and  gan- 
glion at  the  wrist,  in  order  to  prove  the  advantages  of  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  fluid 
through  a  small  trocar  and  subsequent  injection  of  some  medicated 
liquid.  There  should  be  full  fluctuation  in  the  tumor  before 
commencing  treatment.  After  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  through 
the  trocar,  ten  drops  of  Magendie's  solution  of  morphia,  or 
twenty  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  camphor,  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (1  or  2  grs.  to  one  ounce)  or  creasote  water  may  be  in- 
jected. The  process  requires  daily  repetition  at  first,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  relief  from  pain,  a  decline  in  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  pus,  which  grows 
more  and  more  watery  until  the  third  or  fourth  week,  when  the 
healing  is  complete  and  without  a  scar.  The  injections  should 
be  followed  by  ice-compresses  and  rest. 

The  Development  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  Insane. — 
Dr.  Meynart  has  recently  reported  at  one  of  the  last  sittings  of 
the  Psychological  Society  of  Vienna,  that  the  brain  of  insane 
persons  presents  a  remarkable  development  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  its  excess  is  much  more  considerable 
in  women  than  in  men,  other  circumstances  being  equal. — Med* 
Press  and  Circular. 

Injections  op  Chlorate  of  Potassa  in  Gonorrhoea. — 
Pascual  Candela  y  Sanchez  recommends  (St.  Louis  Med  and 
Surg.  Journal)  injections  of  chlorate  of  potassa  (16  grains  to  the 
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ounce)  in  the  second  stage  of  gonorrhoea  and  in  gleet  The  in- 
jections should  be  frequently  repeated  and  continued  for  several 
days  after  the  discharge  has  ceased.  They  are  less  apt  to  fail  in 
the  second  stage  of  gonorrhoea  than  in  gleet. 

A  Chicago  physician  who  had  wandered  into  real  estate 
speculations,  prescribed  for  a  female  patient  a  drachm  of  quinine, 
to  be  taken  "  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years." 

The  Dialectic  Society  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has 
agreed  to  admit  as  members,  on  the  usual  conditions,  all  ladies 
who  are  matriculated  students  of  the  University. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Professor  Dunglison,  there  had 
been  issued  of  his  various  works  160,000  volumes.  So  says  Prof. 
Gross  in  his  memoir  of  the  deceased. 

A  correspondent  of  the  California  Medical  Gazette  pub- 
lishes an  analysis  of  u  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup "  which 
will  astonish  even  those  who  are  aware  of  the  deleterious  pro- 
perties of  the  nostrum.  Ten  drachms  of  the  syrup  yielded  1.14 
grain  of  morphine  and  other  opium  alkaloids,  "  very  nearly  one 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  syrup."  If  used  according  to  the  printed 
directions,  "  we  have  a  dose  of  morphine  equal  to  ten  drops  of 
laudanum,  given  to  a  child  of  three  months  old  every  two  hours, 
and  double  the  quantity  to  a  child  of  six  months  old." 

Hydrate  op  Chloral. — Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  has  been  giving  a 
trial  to  this  new  remedy  in  several  cases.  It  has  proved  most 
useful  and  satisfactory  in  its  action  as  a  hypnotic  in  small  doses 
— viz.,  doses  varying  from  five  to  ten  grains.  In  a  slight  attack 
of  delirium  tremens,  twenty  grains  acted  very  sufficiently  and 
well  in  procuring  sleep.  In  one  case  only  did  any  unpleasantness 
attend  its  administration,  and  that  was  when  peculiar  sensations 
about  the  head  were  complained  of  by  a  woman  suffering  from 
chronic  peritonitis,  who  took  five  grains.  On  the  following  night 
four  grains  were  given  along  with  a  few  drops  of  chloric  ether, 
and  no  such  unpleasant  results  followed. — Lancet. 

Transfixion  of  the  Heart  without  Death. — A  rare,  if 
not  absolutely  unique,  pathological  fact,  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Institute  of  Science  of  Milan,  by  Dr.  Biffi.  He  showed 
the  heart  of  Count  Philippe  Manci,  a  lunatic,  who,  in  an  attack  of 
frenzy,  killed  his  father,  and  who  had  made  several  attempts  at 
suicide,  dying  finally  in  a  successful  effort.  The  autopsy  shows 
a  needle  implanted  in  the  heart,  so  that  four  and  a  half  centime- 
tres of  it  extended  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  point,  perforat- 
ing the  mitral  valve,  passed  for  one  centimetre  and  a  half  into  the 
corresponding  auricle. 

Inquiry  resulted  in  its  being  discovered  that  the  lunatic  had 
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declared  that  he  had  introduced  the  needle  into  his  heart  twenty- 
two  minutes  before  his  death  ;  but,  having  presented  no  morbid 
symptom  or  functional  derangement  either  of  his  chest  or  heart, 
or  even  of  his  pulse,  this  avowal  was  taken  for  one  of  his  nume- 
rous fantastic  stories.— Jferf.  Press  and  Circular. 

Difference  of  Time  between  the  Beat  of  the  Heart 
and  the  Pulse  at  the  Wrist. — Dr.  Gronx,  the  man  without 
a  sternum  (Med.  Investigator),  by  the  aid  of  a  delicate  instrument 
called  the  Chronograph,  has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  percepti- 
ble difference  in  time  between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist,  the  time  occupied  being  235.000  of  a  second.  This 
fact  furnishes  data  that  may  be  of  great  value  in  detecting  aneu- 
risms in  some  of  the  large  arteries. 


BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  by  Thomas 
Hawkes  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.  S.  Ac.  Third  American  from 
the  second  English  edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Tilbury 
Fox,  M.D.,  Lond.  Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.  1870.  Will 
be  noticed  in  next  No.  of  "Review." 

Hayden's  Cold  Concentrated  Saturates  for  Physicians'  Prescrip- 
tions. A  Hand-book  of  Medicinal  Preparations.  Formulae, 
Properties,  Uses  and  Doses  of  Hayden's  Saturates.  Antidotes 
for  Over-Doses  of  Poisonous  Plants.  New  Remedies,  etc. 
New  York  Pharmaceutical  Company.  H.  R.  Hayden,  M.D., 
General  Director,  Bedford  Mineral  Springs,  Mass. 

The  History  of  Nine  Cases  of  Ovariotomy,  by  T.  Gaillard  Thoma9, 
M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
in  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New  York,  etc.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1 869. 

The  rathology  of  Bright's  Disease,  by  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  M.D. 
This  interesting  brochure  is  published  by  Turner  &  Mignard, 
New  York.     Pp.  29.    Price  50  cents. 

Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society, 
chartered  February  29,  1868. 

Anniversary  Oration  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.D. 

Principles  of  Medicine,  and  Medicine  without  Principle,  by  E. 
Devoe,  M.D.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Osteo-Sarcoma  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary,  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Tarso-pbalangeai  portion  of  the  Foot,  by  E.  C.  Franklin,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Horn.  Med.  College  of  Missouri. 

(No  exchanges  this  time.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Imperfection  of  Current  Uterine  Therapeutics. 

BY  GEO.  H.  TAYLOB,  M.D. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  indicate  a  serious 
degree  of  inadequacy  in  the  current  methods  of  treating 
diseases  incident  to  the  contents  of  the  female  pelvic  cavity. 
Further  investigation  in  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  these 
parts  cannot  but  result  in  advantage  to  science  as  well  as  to 
a  large  and  important  class  of  sufferers. 

Our  ideas  of  medical  subjects  depend  much  on  the  point 
from  which  our  observations  are  made.  If  we  assume  a  new 
position  we  have  different  appearances ;  if  we  multiply  the 
points  of  observation,  the  truth  becomes  apparent  in  proportion. 
In  treating  the  subject  of  uterine  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
I  propose  to  transport  my  readers  to  neglected  points  of  obser- 
vation, the  mechaniw-patholog!/ and  therapeutics  of  the  pelvic 
region.  The  new  features  and  facts  thus  made  apparent, 
will,  I  hope,  not  only  enable  them  to  place  a  more  correct 
estimate  upon  the  relative  value  of  old  remedies,  but  will 
add,  I  earnestly  believe,  new  and  invaluable  remedial  means, 
forming  a  substantial  addition  to  the  therapeutic  resources 
hitherto  employed.  In  my  own  experience  these  therapeu- 
tics means  have  been  long  proved,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
offensive  egotism  implied,  I  would  say  unapproachably  suc- 
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cessful,  in  those  principal  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  pel- 
vic region. 

We  need  not  be  deterred  from  this  undertaking  by  the 
precedent  labors  and  achievements  of  modern  Gynaecologists. 
For  though  the  subject  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
distinct  branch  of  medical  scieuce,  this  science  can  hardly  be 
supposed  as  yet  to  have  passed  through  its  progressive,  and 
to  have  arrived  at  it  perfected  stage.  Indeed,  the  practical 
advantages  yet  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  this  specialty 
are  far  less  than  will  be  found  attainable  when  the  facts  in- 
volved shall  have  been  turned  to  proper  account.  Our 
knowledge  of  actual  and  differential  local  pathology  has 
been  greatly  improved ;  while  the  causes  upon  which  these 
states  directly  depend  have  been  unaccountably  ignored. 
Our  therapeutics  have  hence  been  directed,  not  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes,  but  to  the  palliation  of  effects.  The 
common  results  of  practice  are  hence  transient ;  the  actual 
disease  continues  while  the  symptoms  fluctuate.  While  in- 
tent on  the  multitudinous  aspects  of  disease,  we  fail  to  com- 
prehend its  essential  nature  as  related  to  ultimate  causes. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  is  substantiated  by  such 
considerations  as  these.  The  numbers  of  females  who  require 
the  services  of  the  physician  in  affections  of  the  pelvic  con- 
tents, increases  rather  than  diminishes,  as  is  evident  from  the 
multiplication  of  specialists  devoted  to  this  branch  of  practice, 
the  supply  being  maintained  in  proportion  to  demand.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  treatment,  often  extending  through 
months  and  even  years,  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  its  insuf- 
ficiency. The  almost  constant  persistence,  or  frequent  recur- 
rence of  annoying  symptoms  after  ordinary  remedial  treat- 
ment has  been  discontinued,  is  conclusive  of  the  same  fact. 
This  frequent  resort  to  remedies  and  change  of  physicians, 
indicates  the  fact  that  neither  the  cause  nor  its  effects  are  satis- 
factorily reached.  The  fearful  increase  among  females  of  a 
great  variety  of  nervous  disorders,  especially  those  of  an  emo- 
tional nature  popularly  as  well  as  professionally  connected 
with  the  organs  under  consideration,  strongly  intimates  that 
the  nervous  system  endures  continuous  though  indefinable 
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suffering  through  causes  dependent  on  the  condition  of  this 
important  centre  of  nervous  sympathies. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  statements,  an  important  fact  is 
clearly  apparent.  If  it  be  a  function  of  the  physician  to  de- 
velop and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  causes  of  diseases  of  this 
class,  the  failure  to  fulfil  this  duty  is  signal  and  complete.  In 
some  future  time  such  a  service  may  be  regarded  as  being 
what  it  truly  is,  the  highest  and  most  important  of  his  calling. 
Preventive  knowledge  and  preventive  measures  are  here  of  as 
much  more  consequence  than  in  the  instances  of  infectious 
diseases  in  which  the  law  provides  salutary  regulations,  as 
the  cases  are  more  numerous,  and  the  aggregate  of  suffering 
greater. 

The  development,  popularization,  and  diffusion  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  subject  must  inevitably  result  in  diminished 
frequency  of  these  affections,  or  even  in  their  entire  preven- 
tion, as  serious  and  prolonged  maladies.  It  is  to  ends  no  less 
radical  and  comprehensive  than  these  that  these  articles  are 
devoted. 

The  Pelvic  Contents  have  no  exceptional  tendency  to  Disease. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  prevailing  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  female  pelvis  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  di- 
seased ;  that  a  certain  tendency  in  that  direction  inheres  in 
these  parts,  which  is  liable  to  active  development  at  any  un- 
expected moment ;  and  implying,  moreover,  that  the  victims  of 
such  disease  need  look  for  no  intelligent  causes,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  quite  free  of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Even 
physicians  appear  to  countenance  this  presumption,  at  least 
do  not  protest  against  it,  whatever  may  be  their  real  senti- 
ments. 

This  idea  must  be  vigorously  combated  and  effectually 
repressed  before  we  can  make  real  advance  in  uterine  thera- 
peutics. For,  the  active  cooperation  of  the  suffering  female 
is  absolutely  essential  if  we  render  her  anything  more  than 
the  most  superficial  and  transient  benefit.  She  cannot  effect- 
ually contend  with  what  she  regards  as  in  any  degree  inevi- 
table. 
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The  fallacy  "of  the  presumption  of  an  inherent  and  natu- 
ral tendency  to  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  is  exposed  by 
6iich  considerations  as  the  following : 

Throughout  nature  there  is  an  entire  exemption  of  the 
brute  creation  from  disorders  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  Tliis 
fact  is  opposed  to  the  presumption  that  there  is  a  contrary 
tendency  in  case  of  the  human  females. 

The  organs  of  propagation  in  the  human  species  (which 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  pelvic  viscera  in  the  female)  are 
least  affected  by  causes  that  are  opposed  to  health.  Lying  quite 
outside  of  the  alimentary  tract,  these  parts  are  only  remotely 
influenced  by  derangements  of  the  digestive  system.  Encased 
by  their  bony  surroundings,  they  are  thoroughly  protected 
against  ordinary  accidents  and  injuries  to  which  other  regions 
are  exposed.  They  are  well  protected  against  the  influence  of 
climate  and  temperature,  but  slightly  and  indirectly  affected 
by  overtasking  the  voluntary  powers,  or  those  frequent  sec- 
ondary affections  arising  in  the  progress  of  acute  disease ;  hence 
these  parts  are  really  and  peculiarly  exempt  from  those  ordi- 
nary disease- producing  causes  to  which  other  portions  of  the 
body  are  liable. 

It  hence  naturally  follows  that  the  reason  for  their  requir- 
ing so  large  a  proportion  of  professional  service,  arises  from 
some  misapprehension  of  the  true  relations  and  needs  of  this 
region  of  the  body. 

Initial  Forms  of  Pelvic  Disease. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  pelvic  viscera  differs  from  other 
chronic  disease  chiefly  in  location.  For  all  disease,  wherever 
located,  is  but  some  modification  of  vital  action.  Since  all 
vital  action  transpires  only  on  conditions  derived  from  the 
contents  of  the  capillary  bloodvessels,  vital  parts  being 
always  in  immediate  relation  with  them,  it  follows  that  these 
vessels  are  always  in  some  degree  and  manner  implicated  in 
disease.  A  most  significant  feature  of  this  relationship  is  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  bearing  the  incipient  vital  materials.  The 
minute  instruments  of  force,  which  aggregated  form  muscle 
and  nerve,  are  organized  from  the  matters  thus  brought ;  and 
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these  organic  structures  yield  their  force,  through  the  agency 
of  oxygen,  also  transported  by  the  same  channels. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  disease,  enfeebled  health,  with  or  with- 
out pain,  and  imperfect  ox  perverted  nutrition,  mean  much  the 
6ame  thing,  we  may  premise  that  the  indications  showing 
themselves  in  the  capillary  bloodvessels  so  intimately  related 
to  the  manifestations  of  vital  power,  are  mainly  of  two  kinds, 
Anemia  and  Hypermnia.  The  first  term  indicates  that  the 
nutritive  supply  is  not  furnished,  through  fault  or  deficiency 
of  material ;  the  second  is  characterized  by  turgescence  of 
these  vessels,  but  deficient  motions  of  their  contents,  allowing 
some  portion  of  these  contents  to  assume  pathological  changes ; 
that  is,  changes  of  chemical  as  well  as  organic  quality.  In 
this  case  there  is  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  used-up  or 
wasting  matters,  and  consequently  a  partial  retention  of  these. 
This  fact  will  serve  partly  to  account  for  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  uterine  disease,  the  increase  in  size,  the  hypersecre- 
tion, etc.,  of  some  parts  of  these  viscera,  when  in  a  diseased 
state. 

We  may  regard  the  chief  diseased  conditions  of  the  pel- 
vic viscera  as  being  characterized  by  hyperemia.  I  think 
it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  most  diseased  states  of  the 
pelvic  region  have  their  origin  in  local  hyperasmia  of  the  nu- 
tritive vessels  of  the  parts  referred  to.  The  deficiency  of  pow- 
er and  of  special  function  which  is  the  concomitant  of  ane- 
mia, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  local  disease,  but  a  general 
one.  In  this  case  the  time  remedy  for  the  local  symptoms  is 
to  increase  the  general  nutritive  capacity  and  nutritive  action 
of  the  system  at  large. 

Local  hypersemia,  however,  I  regard  as  having  a  definite 
and  easily  removable  cause.  This  cause  may  be  stated,  in  short, 
as  consisting,  primarily,  of  the  debility  and  the  consequent  de- 
ficient action  of  certain  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
through  which  the  rhythmical  motions  of  respiration  are  com- 
municated to  all  the  viscera ;  secondarily,  of  the  deficient  sup- 
port of  the  weighty  and  mobile  parts  superimposed  upon  the 
pelvis,  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  this  lifting  action. 
The  most  prominent  direct,  as  well  as  remote  effects  of  these 
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causes  will  now  be  briefly  summarized,  in  an  account  of  the 
pathology  of  the  Pelvic  Viscera. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  affections  of  the  pelvic 
contents  may  be  classified  as  those  of  Condition,  of  Position, 
and  Function. 

The  following  account  of  diseased  conditions  it  is  hoped 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  understanding  of  our  subject.     - 

Congestion  or  Hypercemia. — These  terms  imply  distention 
of  the  capillary  vessels  of  any  portion  of  the  generative  ap- 
paratus, whether  those  of  the  substance  of  these  organs,  or 
those  of  lining  or  covering  membranes.  Congestion  simply  in- 
dicates the  retention  of  the  circulating  fluids  in  undue 
amount,  and  implies  the  diminished  vital  integrity  of  the  ca- 
pillary walls ;  these  are  unable  to  act  affectively  against  the 
column  of  blood  they  contain.  While  the  facility  of  the 
progress  of  the  blood  to  these  vessels  remains  unimpaired,  or 
but  slightly  so,  its  facility  of  progress  from  is  more  or  less 
impaired  by  causes  yet  to  be  explained. 

The  ovaries,  uterus,  vagina,  and  the  lining  and  covering 
membranes  of  these  organs,  or  any  portion  of  either  of  these 
parts,  may  suffer  from  congestion.  The  various  degrees  and 
combinations  of  this  condition,  in  the  several  parts  referred 
to,  will  of  course  afford  a  multiplicity  of  symptoms,  accord- 
ing as  the  sensory  nerves  are  affected,  or  function  is  modified. 
The  volitions  and  the  muscular  power  become  implicated 
in  their  mysterious  connection  with  the  pelvic  region,  ac- 
cording as  the  condition  described  merges  into  other  patho- 
logical forms,  of  which  congestion  is  a  preliminary  stage. 

Chronic  Inflammation* — When  congestion  is  extreme  in 
degree,  or  long  continued,  several  important  modifications 
appear,  designated  by  the  term  Inflammation. '  Some  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  distended  capillaries  escape  through 
their  thinned  walls  into  the  surrounding  parts,  thus  adding 
to  the  substance  of  such  parts,  and  causing  swelling.  The 
occluded  circulation  also  confines  the  heat  produced,  thus 
elevating  the  temperature  ;  while  the  fact  of  these  changes 
is  indicated  to  the  consciousness  by  pain. 

The  distinction  between  congestion  and  inflammation  is 
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not,  perhaps,  precisely  defineable ;  hence  these  terms  are  often 
used  interchangeably,  to  designate  the  same  condition.  The 
difference  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  one  of  degree 
of  development  of  the  morbid  action,  both  implying  the  same 
initial  stages.  Precision  in  the  determination  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  not  practically  called  for.  The  important  point  to 
understand  is  that  the  true  remedial  measures  must  be  such  as 
shall  aid  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  minutest  vessels 
through  the  obstructed  point. 

Leucorrhoea. — When  the  thinned  and  weakened  walls  of 
the  capillaries  which  permit  the  transudation  of  their  fluid 
contents  as  above  described  are  those  of  the  lining  mem- 
branety  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  fluids  thus  escaping  cannot 
be  retained  by  the  tissues,  but  must  be  conducted  off.  The 
canal  of  the  uterine  neck  and  the  vagina  thus  forms  a  channel 
for  such  fluids,  which,  perhaps  modified  by  commixture  and 
decomposition,  constitutes  the  leucorrhoeal  discharges  so 
common  in  these  cases.  The  effect  of  such  discharges  is  to 
drain  off  fluids,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  surcharged  vessels  of 
the  affected  region.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  that  the 
circumstances  will  allow. 

The  ordinary  method  of  remedying  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  parts  referred  to,  is  to  produce  a  leu. 
corrhoeal  discharge,  by  means  of  some  local  stimulant  or  ir- 
ritant, applied  to  the  membrane  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
point  where  the  congestion  is  most  severe. 

Ulceration  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  womb  not  un- 
frequently  occurs,  but  is  not  so  frequent  or  formidable  a 
matter  as  is  often  regarded.  It  consists,  in  general,  in  the 
yielding — u  solution  of  continuity  " — of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  that  particular  locality,  and  may  be  regarded  purely 
as  an  effect  of  conditions  existing  in  subjacent  parts.  Its 
existence  serves  to  palliate  the  over-congestion  that  otherwise 
would  exist,  but  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause, 
or  considered  in  itself  as  an  evil.  Ulceration,  contrary  to 
popular  and  even  professional  opinion,  has  no  disposition  to 
continue  beyond  the  existence  of  its  cause.  We  shall  show, 
in  the  proper  place,  how  easily  and  certainly  the  removal  of 
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this  effect  of  local  congestion  and  inflammation  may  be  ac- 
complished by  restoring  the  normal  relations  and  fructify- 
ing  the  interior  forces  of  the  system.  Physicians  in  this  case 
also,  resort  to  remedies  quite  similar  to  those  before  described 
as  employed  in  congestion,  diminishing  the  local  hyperemia 
by  means  of  securing  an  artificial  outward  drain. 

Hypertrophy. — Should  the  accumulated  fluids  in  the  sur- 
charged vessels  not  be  relieved  by  removal  in  the  mode 
above  described,  and  should  the  cause  of  congestion  hereaf- 
ter explained  continue,  the  plastic  elements  of  the  blood 
are  disposed  to  assume  some  low  form  of  organization,  and 
thus  form  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  tissue  of  the  affected 
organ  or  part.  The  size  and  weight  of  some  portion  of  the 
womb,  or  of  its  appendages,  becomes  increased.  This  effect 
more  frequently  occurs  in  a  portion  of  the  organ,  as  either 
the  anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  its  neekj  bodyy  or  fundus  ; 
or  even  a  more  limited  portion  of  these  divisions.  The  ova- 
ries are  often  subject  to  similar  forms  of  affection,  as  is  de- 
noted by  characteristic  symptoms.  The  relief  afforded  by 
leucorrhoeal  discharge  tends  to  preserve  the  vagina  from  this 
result  of  hyperemia. 

Morbid  Relations. 

Like  most  visceral  organs,  the  uterus  is  quite  mobile,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  naturally  occupying  a  fixed  position. 
It  not  only  rises  high  in  the  abdomen  when  gravid,  but  at 
other  times  its  location  is  quite  dependent  on  the  disposition 
of  superior  organs.  The  limited  size  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  its  lateral  attachments  of  ligaments,  of  course  restrict 
its  power  of  change  within  certain  limits. 

The  same  cause,  however,  that  superinduces  the  abnormal 
states  previously  described,  serves  powerfully  to  limit  the 
range  of  possible  movement  of  the  womb,  and  to  cause  mal- 
positions. 

These  malpositions  consist,  in  general,  either  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  organ,  or  "  prolapsus ;"  its  inclination  for- 
ward, backward,  sidewise,  or  any  intermediate  position ;  or 
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its  flexure,  or  bending,  causing  the  fundus  and  body  only,  to 
point  in  either  direction  mentioned,  while  the  cervix  remains 
in  or  near  its  normal  axis.  Unless  these  inclinations  and 
flexures  are  extreme,  the  symptoms  arising  are  associated 
with  and  hardly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  hyperemia 
that  coexists.  When  extreme,  however,  the  body  and  fun- 
dus of  the  womb  will  press  upon  and  interfere  with  some 
other  part,  as  the  bladder,  the  sacral  nerves,  or  the  rectum. 
This  latter  condition  is  called  retroversion,  and  produces 
more  painful  effects  than  any  other  malposition,  since  it 
seriously  interferes  with,  and  sometimes  prevents  the  action 
of  the  lower  bowel,  and  for  obvious  reasons  is  more  difficult 
of  removal  than  other  displacements. 

The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  above-described 
conditions  are  merely  effects,  and  have  a  direct  and  demon- 
strable relation  to  legitimate,  though  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
herein  presented,  removable  causes. 

Morbid  Function. 

Whenever  the  above-described  conditions  exist  in  extreme 
degree,  or  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  they  in  turn  be- 
come causes  of  morbid  function.  The  most  important  mani- 
festations of  morbid  function  are  the  following : 

Menorrhagia  (prolonged  and  excessive  monthly  flow). — 
This  occurs  in  an  abundant  variety  of  forms.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  in  every  case  must  be  dilatation  of  the  vessels  from 
which  the  flow  proceeds.  This  dilatation  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  hyperemia,  previously  described.  The  hypere- 
mia may  be  referred  solely  to  the  lack  of  the  motion  which 
should  secure  the  return  or  venous  circulation,  caused  by 
superincumbent  weight,  obstructing  the  return  flow,  or  by  a 
flexure  at  the  junction  of  the  body  with  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  producing  a  mechanical  obstruction  restricting  the 
freedom  of  flow.  Either  of  these  causes  produces  expansion 
of  the  uterine  cavity,  as  well  as  of  its  lining  vessels.  In 
either  case  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  too  much  flow ; 
iu  the  latter  there  is  also  Dysmenorrhea,  or  unnatural  pain, 
attending  the  function. 
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Such  deviations  of  function  as  too  great  periodical  fre- 
quency^ intervals  too  prolonged,  and  irregularities  in  general 
of  the  menstrual  act,  are  of  minor  importance,  and  are  re- 
ferable to  the  same  general  causes,  conjoined  with  temporary 
deviations  of  health,  from  causes  too  complex  to  be  properly 
estimated,  such  as  temperament,  personal  habits,  occupa- 
tions, mental  and  emotional  influences,  etc.  The  successful 
treatment  of  each  of  these,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  form 
of  pelvic  disease,  should  evidently  be  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles,  only  being  modified  to  suit  individual 
idiosyncrasies  and  temporary  emergencies.  Such  treatment 
will  consist  in  restoring  the  natural  motions  of  the  parts  in- 
volved, and  the  effective  removal  of  the  superimposed 
weight. 

Disease  of  the  Ovaries.  \?~**w 

On  account  of  the  location  of  the  ovaries,  they  admit  of 
less  facility  in  examination ;  and  the  beginnings  of  disease  in 
these  organs  are  more  obscure  than  in  the  rest  of  the  gener- 
ative intestine.  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  their 
simplicity  of  form  and  their  known  physiological  action, 
that  such  beginnings  of  disease  would  be  hyperemia  and 
sub-acute  inflammation.  Moreover,  the  rational  inference 
from  certain  peculiarities  of  symptoms  in  females  suffering 
disease  of  the  pelvic  region  is,  that  these  organs  may  be  af- 
fected in  the  way  described,  either  primarily,  or  as  partici- 
pating in  known  affections  of  the  uterus.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  and  identical  cause,  oper- 
ating alike  upon  both  organs,  should  induce  the  same  form 
of  disease  in  both,  and  as  nearly  alike,  as  their  structure  will 
allow. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of  mucous  secreting  surface, 
their  hyperemia  is  not  kept  in  check  by  an  abundant  watery 
discharge,  as  in  case  of  organs  with  cavities.  The  ovaries 
are,  however,  liable  to  a  form  of  disease  peculiar  to  its  struc- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  pelvic 
contents.  This  is  dropsy.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  co- 
existence of  this  form  of  disease  with  the  presence  of  active 
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venous  circulation,  leading  the  blood  freely  away  from  the 
affected  parte.  The  blood  parts  with  its  watery  constituents 
only  in  case  of  obstruction,  or  at  least  impediment  to  its 
onward  flow.  The  true  way  of  removing  accumulated  wa- 
tery fluids  from  the  ovaries,  as  from  any  other  part,  is  to  se- 
cure venous  absorption,  sure  to  occur  whenever  the  venous 
circulation  is  urged  forward,  by  means  involving  no  reduc- 
tion or  exhaustion  of  vital  power.  The  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  result,  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  are  identical  with 
those  required  to  remove  the  weight  of  superimposed  organs 
from  the  pelvis,  the  principles  and  methods  for  doing  which 
are  hereafter  to  be  explained. 

The  reader  will  not  make  the  inference  that  all  the  vari- 
eties of  pelvic  disease  and  deformity  are  included  in  the 
above  short  sketch.  Nor  do  I  insist  on  the  technical  forms  I 
have  adopted,  but  will  willingly  agree  to  any  other  that  will 
not  lead  away  from  the  therapeutic  facts  and  demonstrations 
which  with  me  are  matters  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  which 
I  earnestly  desire  others,  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  human- 
ity, to  become  cognizant  of. 

All  disease,  however,  must  have  its  beginnings  in  a  form 
of  perverted  nutrition  somewhat  allied  to  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. And  though  disease  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  may,  and  indeed  often  does,  run  into  other 
pathological  forms  by  the  accumulation  of  secondary 
pathological  products,  yet  the  true  principle  of  cure  must 
continue  to  consist  in  measures  which  most  powerfully  an- 
tagonize the  perverted  vital  energies,  and  lead  them  in  the 
proper  channel.  These  must  always  be  such  as  shall  vivify 
the  circulation,  and  all  the  functions  therewith  connected. 
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This,  however,  brings  us  face  to  face  to  the  question, 
whether  there  can  such  modifications  of  conditions  take 
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place,  as  to  render  the  intermarriage  of  kindred,  in  certain 
instances,  improper  and  likely  to  produce  unfortunate  results. 
In  our  judgment,  there  could ;  but,  even  then,  we  must 
insist  that  the  kinship  is  but  a  single  one  of  the  relations 
interdicted.  The  law  governing  the  matter  is  founded  on  a 
deeper  principle.  It  is  the  same  law  which  the  old  Hebrew 
lawgiver,  Ezra,  indicated.  There  should  be  no  marriage 
alliance  between  persons  of  distinct  branches  of  the  human 
family.  The  condition  which  ever  renders  intermarriage 
between  relations  or  other  persons  an  infraction  of  physiolo- 
gical law,  is  evolved  from  hybridity,  or  the  commingling  of 
distinct  races.  It  has  become  fashionable  in  certain  circles 
to  recommend  alliances  between  distinct  branches  of  the 
human  family;  but  Nature  appears  to  havQ  set  upon  it  the 
seal  of  abhorrence.* 

Agassiz  declares  that  a  mixture  of  species  has  in  it  a 
principle  of  weakness  and  deterioration,  and  that  the  purest- 
blooded  races  are  the  most  valid  and  intellectual. 

.  Mr.  Carpenter  says,  in  relation  to  this  subject:  "  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  fundamental  fact,  alike  in  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdom,  that  hybrid  races,  originating  in 
the  sexual  connection  of  individual  species,  do  not  tend  to 

*  "  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  in  an  article  showing  thoughtful  research 
upon  this  subject,  with  a  spirit  of  scientific  frankness,  denies  the  fact 
of  deterioration  of  the  human  family  by  intermarriage,  but  places  great 
stress  upon  the  force  of  conditions  which  would  render  marriage  be- 
tween relatives  or  other  persons  alike  an  infraction  of  physiological 
law  upon  the  principle  of  hybridity,  that  underlies  most  of  these  sex- 
ual wrongs.  Against  this  commingling  of  distinct  races  or  types  of 
men,  Dr.  W.  emphatically  asserts,  ( nature  has  set  her  seal  of  abhor- 
rence.' He  also  says,  facts  show  that  some  vital  law  exists  transcend- 
ing the  common  vision  of  our  physiological  inquiries,  by  which  chil- 
dren are  the  doomed  victims  of  parental  disunity.  They  must  suffer 
mentally,  physically,  and  morally.  The  development  of  this  internal 
affinital  principle  under  a  law  of  social  science,  offers  a  solution  to  some 
of  the  causes  from  which  posterity  now  suffers  even  the  terrible  penal- 
ties of  malformation  and  idiocy.  This  fact  well  established,  would, 
of  course,  diminish  a  large  proportion  of  the  evils  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  at  the  door  of  blood  ties." — Dr.  Newman.  Report  on 
Consanguineous  Marriages. 
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self-perpetuation  ;  the  hybrids  being  nearly  sterile  with  each 
other,  although  they  may  propagate  with  either  of  their 
parent  races,  in  which  the  hybrid  will  soon  merge." 

This  sentence  doubtless  explains  why  certain  marriages 
are  unfortunate,  so  far  as  relating  to  offspring.  The  human 
kingdom  is  divided  into  a  plurality  of  races,  and  must  have 
had  a  diversified  parentage.  The  families  belonging  to  a 
single  race,  like  the  Abrahamides,  who  were  of  pure  Chal- 
dean stock,  intermarried  half-brothers  with  half-sisters — we 
do  not  know  but,  more  closely  still,  nephews  with  aunts, 
cousins  with  cousins,  with  perfect  impunity.  The  Ptolemaic 
and  other  Macedonian  families  allied  brothers  with  sisters 
for  whole  centuries,  without  apparent  harm.  The  royal  fam- 
ily of  Persia,  the  Achsemanians,  also  of  pure  Aryan  stock, 
did  the  same  thing.    These  examples  may  be  multiplied. 

But  when  an  alliance  is  had  with  an  alien  race,  then  the 
intermarriage  appears  to  be  attended  with  calamitous  re- 
sults. In  this  country,  the  social  experiment  is  in  progress  of 
uniting  distinct  races  under  one  set  of  institutions.  We  regard 
it  with  much  apprehension.  We  desire  not  to  tyrannize  over  a 
human  being  of  whatever  race  ;  but  we  have  only  a  limited 
measure  of  faith  in  the  attempt  of  conferring  homogeneous 
social  conditions  upon  heterogeneous  peoples.  Certainly,  we 
must  deprecate  any  connubial  relationship  among  them,  as 
mischievous  and  destructive.  It  is  said  that  the  mulatto  of 
this  continent  is  a  fearful  sufferer  from  scrofula.  We  regret 
that  more  careful  observations  have  not  been  made  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  stocks  as 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-Enropean  race,  as  the  Scandinavians,  Teu- 
tons, Celts,  Slaves,  Iberians,  and  what  French  writers  are  so 
fond  of  denominating  the  Latin  nations,  several  of  them 
at  least,  are  so  essentially  distinct  from  each  other,  that  inter- 
marriage will  result  in  a  mongrel  offspring  and  many  of  the 
evils  attendant  upon  hybridity.  Certainly  we  have  observed 
among  our  people  a  repugnance,  which  we  would  fain  con- 
sider natural,  to  such  alliances.  While  our  best  yeomanry 
have  been  descended  from  English  commons,  Scotch  low- 
landers,  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  Holland  Dutch,  the   pos- 
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terity  of  the  ancient  Sea-kings,  and  intermarriage  between 
them  has  not  wrought  apparent  evil,  we  are  very  appre- 
hensive that  the  blending  of  that  stock  with  the  Slavic  and 
other  emigrants  from  Europe,  would  entail  upon  the  offspring 
the  degeneration  and  degradation  incidental  to  mixture  of 
blood.  Of  course,  we  cannot  approve  alliances  with  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  with  the  negro  population,  or  the  Chinese 
and  other  Mongolian  emigrants,  where  there  is  such  far 
remoteness  from  identity  of  race. 

We  see  this  same  law  also  exemplified  in  the  animal 
kingdom  around  us.  The  mule  cannot  propagate  his  kind. 
Even  among  sheep  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  continue  a 
mongrel  breed,  except  by  constantly  recurring  to  the  parent 
stocks  for  its  reproduction.  Farmers  in  this  State  remember 
their  tedious  and  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
Saxon  merino  sheep,  a  cross  between  the  native  sheep  of 
Germany  and  the  merino  of  Spain.  The  lambs  were  feeble 
and  tender,  and  but  a  part  of  them  would  reach  maturity. 
Similar  results  have  been  observed  in  regard  tj  dogs. 
King  Oharles  II.  of  England  produced  a  breed  of  spaniels, 
a  hybrid,  which  is  now  extinct. 

The  following  example,  cited  by  Dr.  John  C.  Nott,  illus- 
trates why  intermarriage  and  alliances  between  races  of 
stocks  alien  to  each  other  should  not  be  permitted : 

"The  recreant  crew  of  conti  baroni  marchesi,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  include 
some  of  the  most  abject  specimens  of  humanity  anywhere 
to  be  found.  The  physical  cause  of  this  deterioration  from 
the  historical  greatness  of  their  ancestral  names  is  said  to  be 
4  breeding  in  and  in.'  Now,  this  may  be  true  enough,  as  an 
apparent  reason  ;  but  is  there  not  a  latent  one  ?  History 
shows  that  the  families  most  degraded  (in  Portugal  es- 
pecially, where  the  lowest  types  are  encountered)  are 
compounded  of  Iberian,  Celtic,  Arab,  Jewish,  and  other 
types — pure  in  themselves  but  bad  in  the  amalgam.  Pride 
of  birth  for  centuries  has  prevented  them  from  marrying  out 
of  the  circle  of  aristocracy.  With  some  exceptions,  they 
are  too  mean  in  person  to  be  accepted  by  the  white  nobility 
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of  northern  Europe.  The  consequence  is,  they  intermarry 
with  themselves ;  and  as  in  other  mulatto  compounds,  the 
offspring  of  such  mongrel  comminglings  deteriorate  more  and 
more  in  every  generation.  They  cease  to  procreate,  and  there 
are  some  hopes  that  the  corrupt  breed  is  extinguishing  itself. 
*  *  *  *  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that,  through  the 
law  of  hybridity  alone,  the  human  family  might  possibly 
become  exterminated  by  a  thorough  amalgamation  of  all  the 
various  types  of  mankind  now  existing  upon  the  earth." 

Mr.  Carpenter,  a3  has  been  cited,  declares  that  "hybrids 
are  nearly  sterile  with  each  other,  although  they  may  propa- 
gate with  either  of  their  parent  races,  into  which  the  hybrid 
will  soon  merge." 

A  reference  to  history  will  show  how  nature  devotes  herself 
to  the  clearing  of  lineages,  and  thereby  preserving  the  vitality 
of  races  and  families.  The  Muscovite  nobles  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  been  cleansed  of  their  Turanian  blood  and 
inducted  among  the  Aryan  peoples.  But  the  Vandals  who 
colonized  Northern  Africa  fourteen  centuries  ago,  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily  and  England,  the  Goths  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
the  Franks  in  France,  appear  to  have  been  lost  or  merged  in 
the  original  types  of  the  population ;  while  the  Hebrews  and 
Gypsies,  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  the  Basques  and  Slavic  tribes, 
have  not  even  altered  a  feature  since  they  first  appeared  on  the 
arena  of  history.  The  Brahmins  of  India,  the  royal  families 
of  Russia  and  England,  have  preserved  their  characteristics 
by  carefully  intermarrying  in  their  own  race.  It  seems  only 
to  require  but  a  few  generations  to  cause  mongrelism  substan- 
tially to  disappear  from  a  family,  60  feeble  is  the  vitality  of 
mongrels  as  a  distinct  human  type. 

Doctor  Knox,  another  English  writer  of  note,  corroborates 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  physiological  law  which  extin- 
guishes mixed  races  (a  people  composed  of  two  or  more 
races)  and  causes  the  one  originally  more  numerous  to  pre- 
dominate, unless  supplies  be  continually  drawn  from  the 
primitive  pure  breeds.  He  says:  "No  mixed  race  can  stand 
their  ground  for  any  long  period  of  years.  The  Danish 
(Scandinavian  or  Saxon)  blood,  which  must  have  existed  in 
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abundance  in  South  England,  daring  and  subsequent  to  Ca- 
nute's time,  has  given  way  before  the  Flemish  races  which 
preceded  the  Saxon,  and  now  prevails  everywhere.  All 
traces  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Celt  seem  to  have  left  Greece. 
The  mingled  Italian  races,  the  product  of  so  many  others, 
seem  fast  reverting  to  a  primitive  race  which  occupied  Italy 
before  Borne  was  founded.  A  mixed  race  may  be  produced, 
but  it  cannot  be  supported  by  its  own  resources,  but  by  con- 
tinual draughts  from  the  two  great  races  which  originally 
gave  origin  to  it." 

Let  our  modern  writers  on  physiology  and  hereditary 
descent  be  in  less  hurry  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  less 
tenacious  of  shaping  their  testimony  to  bolster  up  their 
peculiar  doctrines.  There  is  a  broader  field  for  their  obser- 
vations. When  they  shall  have  thoroughly  explained  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  law  of  Moses  on  this  subject,  they 
will  be  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  better  able 
to  explain  the  sources  of  idiocy  and  other  congenital  afflic- 
tions. But  to  make  the  single  agency  of  intermarriage 
between  kindred  responsible  for  the  principal  part  of  the  mis- 
chief, with  little  regard  to  attendant  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, is  evidence  of  very  superficial  observation.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  demoralize  legislation,  and  to  establish  a  code  of 
morals  which  is  at  war  with  human  nature  itself. 

The  sanctities  of  the  social  state  are  not  created  by  ex- 
ternal statute  regulations,  nor  do  they  exist  by  virtue  of 
priestly  consecration,  however  important  both  these  may  be 
in  affording  honorable  public  sanction  and  other  advantages 
to  the  true  marriage  relation.  Where  there  is  no  proper 
home-life,  there  can  be  no  joining  together  by  the  hand  of 
God.  Alas,  for  children  who  are  born  under  such  a  condi- 
tion !  they  are  the  doomed  victims  of  parental  disunity,  and 
must  suffer  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  To  this  de- 
partment of  inquiry  let  those  who  debate  the  causes  of  de- 
generacy of  race  or  family  also  turn  their  attention.  They 
would  be  often  astounded  at  the  disclosures  obtained  in  this 
hot-house  of  human  woe.  Here  melancholy,  insanity,  idiocy, 
predisposition  to  crime,  as  well  as  malformations,  are  gene- 
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rated,  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  have  hardly  been  suspect- 
ed. 

There  is  a  vital  law  transcending  the  common  vision  of 
our  physiological  theorists.  It  is  back  of  all  the  principles 
with  which  they  deal,  and  innate  in  the  very  essential  life 
itself.  It  is  above  the  external  laws,  and  therefore  controls 
and  subordinates  them.  The  human  soul  is  the  real  selfhood 
of  the  person,  and  its  interior  principles  are  more  potent 
than  those  laws  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  mere  functions  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Here,  we  apprehend,  we  have  come  upon 
the  true  solution  of  the  great  problem,  the  perfectibility  of 
the  human  race. 

When  a  true  unity  exists  between  the  two  connubial 
partners,  their  life,  their  vital  energy,  is  heightened  and  in- 
tensified by  their  intimate  consociations ;  and  there  is  the 
best  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  the  auras,  the  vital 
potencies,  emanating  from  their  interior  being,  both  increase 
the  volume  of  life  in  each  other,  and  induce  in  their  off- 
spring a  condition  of  health,  vigor,  and  intellectuality  which 
no  other  physiological  conditions,  by  themselves,  however 
apparently  perfect,  can  develop. 

When  the  patriarch  Jacob  met  his  lovely  cousin  at  the 
well  in  Mesopotamia,  it  is  recorded,  "  And  Jacob  kissed 
Rachel,  and  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept."  With  this 
introduction  to  the  story,  we  need  look  no  farther  to  learn 
why  their  illustrious  son  Joseph  was  a  man  of  virtue  beyond 
common  men;  why  he  possessed  transcendent  wisdom,  so 
that  Pharaoh  testified  that  there  was  no  one  in  Egypt  as 
wise  and  discreet  as  he ;  why  everything  prospered  in  his 
hand ;  and  why  "  he  was  handsome  in  form  and  handsome 
in  appearance." 

There  often  is,  and  there  may  and  should  be,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  such  a  oneness  of  soul,  that  the  thought 
which  takes  form  in  the  mind  of  the  one,  the  wish  which 
springs  up  in  the  heart,  is  not  only  responded  to,  but  simulta- 
neously exists,  or  is  impressed  upon  the  interior  consciousness 
of  the  other,  whether  the  two  are  in  the  immediate  company 
of  each  other  in  one  place,  or  at  considerable  distances  apart. 

Vol.  V.— no.  10.  29 
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If  religion  is  warranted  in  teaching  us  to  regard  the 
Supreme  Being  as  "  our  Father  in  heaven,"  and  Jesus  de- 
clared truly  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within,"  then 
humanity  is  divine  as  to  its  origin  and  its  interior  tendencies. 
Man  was  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  as  well  in  sex  as  in 
intellect  and  heart ;  for  God  ordained  them  all.  The  divine 
word  speaks  into  life  and  sustains  life,  and  guides  the  soul 
by  its  interior,  instincts  to  the  proper  associate.  In  the  dis- 
tractions, the  various  confusing  circumstances  and  occur- 
rences of  our  every-day  life,  we  often  fail  to  obtain  and  keep 
sight  of  this;  and  our  nuptial  alliances  are  frequently  con- 
tracted from  other  motives  and  influences,  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  different  theories.  Yet,  as  the  prophet  declared  of  a 
vision,  "  It  is  from  God,  and  its  interpretation  is  sure." 

When  this,  the  real  physiological  law,  the  law  of  the 
soul  itself,  is  known  and  obeyed,  then  will  connubial  life  be 
harmonious ;  children  will  be  born  and  reared  pure,  vigor- 
ous, intellectual,  and  happy;  society  will  be  constructed 
aright,  and  the  words  of  Jesus  will  be  understood  in  their 
true  meaning :  "  What  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder." 

Hysteria. 

BY  I.   MORRISON,   M.A.,   M.D., 

Member  of  the  College  of  Pbyalcians  and  Surgeons,  OnUrlo. 

[Continued  from  page  408.] 

Diagnosis.— A  case  of  simple  hysteria  is  so  well  defined 
by  symptoms  peculiar  to  it  alone,  that  an  error  of  diagnosis 
as  to  its  true  nature  can  scarcely  take  place ;  nevertheless, 
severe  cases  frequently  simulate  serious  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  so  perfect  is  the  simulation  sometimes,  that  con- 
siderable tact  and  skill  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner  to  discriminate  it  from  graver  affections.  The 
diseases  which  might  be  mistaken  for  hysteria  under  certain 
conditions,  are  eclampsia  and  epilepsy. 

In  eclampsia  there  is  no  constriction  of  the  throat,  no 
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globus  hystericns ;  but  there  is  loss  of  consciousness  and  more 
or  less  coma  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms.  In  epi- 
lepsy complete  loss  of  consciousness  takes  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  while  in  hysteria  unconsciousness  is 
never  complete.  Hysterical  coma,  however,  might  possibly 
be  confounded  with  that  arising  from  meningitis  and  other 
acute  inflammations.  In  such  cases  the  coma  will  not  be 
preceded  by  the  various  diagnostic  symptoms  of  meningitis 
•—such  as  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  intol- 
erance of  light,  etc.  Other  acute  inflammations  are  to  be 
excluded  in  a  similar  way.  From  apoplexy  the  disease  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  stertor  and  hemi- 
plegia, and  by  the  pupils  being  easily  affected  by  light.  The 
coma  depending  upon  ursemic  poisoning  may  sometimes  be 
confounded  with  that  of  hysteria.  In  ursemic  coma  the 
characteristic  symptoms  relating  to  the  urine  will  always 
manifest  themselves  previous  to  an  attack.  The  patient  will 
have  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  suppression  of  urine, 
and  more  or  less  dropsy ;  these,  together  with  the  absence  of 
the  hysterical  premonitions,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  differential  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  ursemic 
poisoning.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  organic 
disease  and  hysteria  may  exist  at  the  same  time ;  if,  therefore, 
a  patient  complain  of  long-continued  local  pain,  and  if  the 
health  and  strength  fail,  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of 
some  organic  affection,  although  the  majority  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  quite  characteristic  of  hysteria.  The  physician 
ought,  therefore,  to  exercise  great  care  in  making  his  diag- 
nosis, for  any  error  in  it  may  lead  to  sad  blunders  in  the 
treatment  adopted.  Yery  often  eminent  practitioners  have 
been  greatly  mortified  by  seeing  a  patient  whom  they  had 
condemned  to  a  recumbent  position  on  account  of  some  imagi- 
nary affection  of  the  brain,  spine,  etc.,  go  to  a  ball  and  dance 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  then  recover  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  not  of  the  disease  for  which  he  was  under 
treatment,  but  of  the  soreness  produced  by  the  treatment 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  an  organic  disease 
should  never  be  treated  as  if  it  were  merely  hysterical, 
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although  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter  may  oc- 
casionally exist. 

Prognosis. — Hysteria,  when  not  complicated  with  serious 
organic  affections, is  proverbially  free  from  danger;  and  when 
death  from  other  causes  has  taken  place,  postmortem  exami- 
nations have  not  revealed  any  lesions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  affection  does  not  essentially  tend  to  increase,  nor  is  it 
liable  to  terminate  as  a  consequence  in  mania  or  idiocy. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  disease  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
human  maladies,  which  presents  such  a  series  of  morbid 
phenomena,  and  whose  prognosis  is  always  so  favorable  as 
regards  danger  to  life. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  treat  any  disease  rationally,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  investigate  the  pathological  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  it ;  but  as  the  pathology  of  this  affection, 
as  well  as  all  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  eclampsia,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  etc.,  is  not  well  known,  the  treatment  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  empirical.  However,  as  this  af- 
fection seems  to  depend  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  remedies  as  will  60othe  and  tranquillize  the 
patient,  and  such  hygienic  measures  as  will  tend  to  invigorate 
both  the  mind  and  the  body,  will  be  required.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  most  appropriate  remedies  for  calming 
the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system,  as  manifested  in  the 
hysterical  condition,  are  valerian  and  its  various  preparations, 
such  as  valerianate  of  ammonia  and  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valerian,  cypripedium,  Scutellaria,  assafoetida,  cannabis 
Indica,  ether  and  chloroform,  or  such  combinations  of  these 
as  are  best  suited  to  individual  cases. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  and  the  preparation  called 
chlorodyne  have  a  remarkably  soothing  effect,  especially  in 
cases  attended  with  obstinate  vomiting  or  with  excessive 
hyperesthesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Opiates  and  alco- 
holic stimulants  should  be  avoided,  lest  the  patient  resort  to 
them  too  frequently. 

If  the  disease  is  dependent  on  anosmia,  sulphate  of  quinia 
and  the  various  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated.  When 
the  disease  is  the  result  of  suppression  of  the  menses  or  of  de- 
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fective  menstruation,  a  restoration  of  this  function  will  gene- 
rally suffice  to  allay  the  hysteric  phenomena.  In  cases  aris- 
ing from  debility  induced  by  previous  disease,  the  valeri- 
anate of  iron  and  other  nerve  tonics,  together  with  as  much 
out-door  exercise  as  the  patient  can  bear  without  fatigue,  will 
generally  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure.  With  regard  to  the 
hygienic  measures  which  have  proved  advantageous  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affection,  abundant  out-door  exercise,  regu- 
lar habits  as  to  sleep,  healthful  occupation  of  the  mind,  and 
the  avoidance  of  every  thing  which  tends  to  arouse  the 
passions  or  to  excite  the  imagination,  should  be  strictly  en- 
joined. Certain  measures,  due  to  the  moral  effect  they  pro- 
duce, exert  a  salutary  influence  in  curing  the  disease — such 
as  encouraging  the  patient  to  increase  the  power  of  the  will 
in  order  to  resist  emotional  disturbances,  referring  to  the 
discreditable  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  prolonged  appli 
cation  of  the  cold  douche  to  the  head  in  cases  of  coma  or  con 
vulsions,  until  the  patient  expresses  herself  relieved.  The 
physician  should  also  positively  assure  the  friends,  within 
the  hearing  of  the  patient,  that  there  is  no  danger  even  in  the 
most  alarming  cases.  This  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  always  produces  a  happy  effect  in  tranquillizing  the 
patient.  Hysterical  coma  or  convulsions  always  terminate 
favorably,  even  when  left  to  run  their  course ;  but  on  accoun- 
of  the  alarm  they  produce  in  the  patient's  friends  and  attend- 
ants, remedial  measures  are  generally  resorted  to  in  order  to 
arrest  them.  The  cold  douche  applied  to  the  head  for  a  con- 
siderable time  is  generally  successful,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  doing  no  harm  if  it  do  no  good  ;  but  all  heroic 
measures — such  as  leeches,  blisters,  setons,  issues,  etc.,  those 
relics  of  a  barbarous  age  in  medicine  and  surgery — do  infinite 
mischief  in  hysteria. 

After  a  paroxysm  is  overcome,  some  of  the  nervous  stimu- 
lants may  be  given,  but  the  treatment  must  always  be  varied 
to  suit  individual  cases.  In  the  hysterical  convulsions  of  preg- 
nancy, the  nervous  system  has  often  been  effectually  quiet- 
ed by  the  following  combination  : 

#. — Fl.  ext.  valerian© ;  fl.  ext.  cypripedii ;  sp.  ammoni© 
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aroinatici,  aa  f.  §  i.  M.  S.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  little 
cold  water  every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  until  relieved,  then 
every  hour,  as  occasion  may  require. 

After  controlling  the  convulsions  and  other  alarming 
symptoms,  the  cause  should  be  sought  for,  and  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable removed.  If  found  to  be  dependent  on  organic  or 
functional  disease  of  the  uterus,  the  appropriate  treatment 
for  the  removal  of  such  uterine  affection  should  be  at  once 
instituted. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  by  re- 
porting one  of  the  many  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my 
observation.  I  do  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  any 
superiority  I  may  possess  in  diagnosing  and  treating  this 
affection,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
misled  in  the  diagnosis,  and  therefore  in  the  treatment,  and 
also  of  showing  that  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
"  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  mistaken? 

Mrs.  H.,  a  married  lady,  of  about  30  years  of  age,  was 
attacked  with  a  mild  hysterical  paroxysm  in  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy.  The  attack  was  produced  by  grief  or  a  violent 
fit  of  anger,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  usual  prodromic  symp- 
toms— such  as  deep  sighs,  depression  of  spirits,  etc. — and 
followed  by  obstinate  vomiting  and  retching,  which  the  family 
physician  failed  to  control.  Two  or  three  large  doses  of  Dr. 
Collis  Brown's  chlorodyne  completely  checked  the  vomiting, 
and  most  effectually  calmed  the  nervous  disturbances.  About 
two  weeks  after  confinement  she  again  experienced  another 
attack,  which  was  remarkable  for  obstinate  vomiting,  which 
continued  for  four  or  five  successive  days.  This  violent 
vomiting  and  retching  produced  mechanically  more  or  less 
congestion  of  the  brain,  which  the  family  physician  mistook 
for  primary  disease,  and  treated  the  case  accordingly.  He 
caused  her  to  be  blistered  from  head  to  foot  for  several  days. 
Fly-blisters  were  applied  at  three  different  times  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  mustard-plasters  to  the  chest,  the  spine,  the 
abdomen,  and  the  extremities.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  the 
nurse  had  given  her  a  few  glasses  of  ale  or  beer,  and  a  little 
brandy,  a  few  days  after  confinement.      These  stimulants, 
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according  to  the  doctor's  view  of  the  modus  operandi,  pro- 
duced biliousness,  that  undefinable  state  which  is  always 
present  when  the  doctor  does  not  understand  the  case,  and 
this  biliousness  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  administer- 
ing calomel,  podophyllin,  and  Oroton  oil,  which,  if  they  had 
been  retained  in  the  stomach,  would  have  doubtless  produced 
a  disease  far  more  serious  than  the  one  under  which  the 
patient  was  laboring.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the 
patient  was  seized  with  a  chill,  and  as  the  vomiting  was  be- 
coming more  violent,  the  friends  were  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  and  alarm,  which  was  unnecessarily  increased  by  the 
unfavorable  opinion  expressed  by  the  nurse,  an  intelligent 
old  lady  who  had  great  experience  in  midwifery,  and  by  the 
officiousness  of  a  clergyman,  who  twice  held  prayers  in  the 
patient's  chamber.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  con- 
sultation was  proposed,  and  when  the  consulting  physician, 
who  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable  ability,  and  who  has  had 
a  large  experience,  arrived,  he,  relying  more  on  the  statements 
of  the  attending  physician  and  the  patient's  friends  than  on 
any  examination  of  his  own,  pronounced  the  case  to  be  one 
of  puerperal  fever — an  opinion  in  which  the  attending  phy- 
sician now  also  coincided.  They  immediately  order  the  head 
to  be  shaved  in  order  to  apply  cold  to  it ;  an  opiate  was  to  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  stomach  could  tolerate  it ;  vaginal  injec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  lochial  discharge  which 
had  ceased  at  the  proper  time,  and  other  remedial  measures 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  practicable.  In  the  mean  time  I  received 
a  note  from  the  husband  requesting  me  to  attend,  and  on  my 
arrival  I  proceeded,  unaccompanied  by  the  physicians,  to  in- 
stitute the  necessary  inquiries  and  to  make  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  for  myself.  I  found  the  patient  slightly 
delirious — the  head  quite  cool — the  circulation  natural,  the 
pulse  being  about  70,  full,  but  very  compressible — surface, 
moist — choking  sensations  in  the  throat,  and  the  globus  hyster- 
icus well  marked.  The  patient  was  quite  conscious  of  every 
thing  that  was  said  or  done  around  her.  There  was  no 
tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  the  lochia  ceased  at  the  usual 
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time,  as  the  nurse  informed  me,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  was 
not  checked.  As  soon  as  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  case  was 
simply  hysterical,  I  most  emphatically  asserted,  within  the 
hearing  of  the  patient,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
as  the  attack  was  purely  nervous,  and  that  it  would  soon  pass 
off.  This  statement  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  alarm  and 
excitement  of  her  friends,  and  of  saving  her  from  undergoing 
a  course  of  treatment  for  another  imaginary  disease.  On 
conferring  with  the  consulting  and  attending  physicians,  they 
persistently  adhered  to  their  diagnosis,  but  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  patient, 
nothing  was  done  for  several  hours,  during  which  time  most 
of  the  nervous  disturbances  subsided,  and  on  my  arrival  two 
hours  afterward,  she  only  complained  of  a  slight  fugitive  pain 
in  the  head. 

Under  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian,  she  recovered  within  three  days,  not 
from  puerperal  fever,  no,  nor  from  congestion  of  the  brain, 
but  from  soreness  produced  by  excessive  blistering — a  bar- 
barous routine,  and  unscientific  treatment,  which  allopathy 
has  handed  down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages. 


Chlorate  of  Potash  in  Serous  Effusions. 

BY   H.    O.   TAYLOtt,  M.D. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  with  me  that 
the  profession  had  no  remedies  upon  which  they  could  rely 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
forms  of  dropsy.  The  old  system  of  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued purging  by  the  use  of  hydragogues,  and  the  endeavor 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  the  extensive  use  of 
strong  infusions  of  the  various  roots,  leaves,  or  barks,  and  the 
thousand  other  remedies  reputed  to  be  diuretic,  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  me,  and  much  less  so  to  my  patients ; 
and  the  failure  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  in  extent  at 
least,  was  far  from  flattering  to  my  professional  pride.  This 
course  of  treatment  may  have  been  scientific,  certain  it  is 
it  had  the  sanction  of  high  authority ;  but  in  a  very  large 
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majority  of  cases  it  failed  of  that  prompt,  permanent  infln- 
ence  60  desirable  under  the  circumstances.  There  was  too 
large  an  outlay  for  the  meager  return.  The  benefit  to  the 
system  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  treatment. 
There  always  seemed  to  be  something  wanting — something 
more  rational,  that  should  specially  influence  the  absorbents 
and  relieve  the  patient  of  his  burden  without  so  severe  a  tax 
upon  the  system.  Hydragogue  cathartics  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  no  doubt  beneficial,  and  in  some  cases  indispensable, 
and  relieve  the  system  of  a  large  amount  of  morbific  mate 
rial,  quicken  the  action  of  the  absorbents  and  determine  to 
the  alimentary  canal  the  accumulated  effusions  of  the  body ; 
but  I  have  come  to  believe  that  a  reliance  upon  this  class  of 
remedies  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  taught  and  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
energies  of  the  system  saved  from  their  debilitating  influence. 
So,  also,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
diuretic  teas  and  compounds  'bo  confidently  descanted  upon 
and  recommended  by  our  professors  of  materia  medica.  It 
is  true  that  a  case  is  occasionally  encountered  where  they 
produce  the  desired  influence,  which  influence  in  these  iso- 
lated cases  no  doubt  gives  them  their  good  name  and  stand- 
ing with  the  profession.  But  a  remedy,  or  a  class  of  reme- 
dies that  succeed  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies  so  seldom,  and 
in  fact  almost  never  but  by  the  use  of  correlative  treatment, 
ought  not  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  earnest  practitioner 
of  medicine.  He  ought  not  to  be  content  with  throwing 
tufts  of  grass  or  firing  blanks  at  a  disease  so  securely  en- 
sconced in  the  human  system.  My  experience  is  that  this 
class  of  remedies,  or  more  particularly  that  portion  usually 
served  up  for  patients  in  the  form  of  infusions  or  decoctions, 
almost  always  might  as  well  be  cast  into  the  sewer  as  into 
the  human  stomach ;  .the  effect  for  good  upon  the  system  in 
this  form  of  disease  would  be  as  emphatic.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  impeaching  the  virtues  of  these  remendies 
in  other  forms  of  disease,  for  they  have  their  merits,  but  their 
influence  upon  the  system  for  good  in  the  disease  und£r  con- 
sideration  is  like  angels'  visits,  so  uncertain  and  so  far  be- 
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tween  that  they  should  not  be  relied  upon.  The  treatment 
of  dropsy  is  too  often  empirical,  debilitating,  and  prostrating 
in  its  effects.  In  too  many  cases  the  whole  course  and  aim 
of  the  practitioner  is  to  evacuate  the  effusion  without  regard 
to  the  streugth  or  vigor  of  the  patient ;  the  treatment  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  needs  of  the  system.  This  sustaining  of 
vitality  should  be  the  first  thing  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner ;  if  this  be  not  specially  attended  to  the  treat- 
ment will  fail,  the  absorbents,  like  the  over-taxed  energies  of 
the  digestive  organs,  refuse  to  answer  to  the  influence  of  medi- 
cation, the  accumulation  goes  on  and  the  patient  dies.  Per- 
haps I  shall  not  be  able  to  recommend  to  you  a  better  or 
more  rational  treatment,  but  I  will  suggest  for  your  consid- 
eration a  course  that  has  not  failed  with  me  in  a  single  in- 
stance during  the  last  five  years,  and  I  have  treated  several 
cases  of  the  most  obstinate  character,  and  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  other  methods.  It  is  a  remedy  that  may  be  used 
for  the  removal  of  all  serous  effusions,  and  under  all  condi- 
tions of  the  system.  It  may  be  changed  in  its  proportions  to 
meet  all  these  demands.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  its  use 
by  a  light  hydragogue  cathartic ;  but  seldom  thereafter  is  a 
cathartic  necessary,  the  bowels  being  kept  in  a  natural  state 
without.  The  kidneys  are  seldom  affected  to  the  extent  of 
active  diausis,  and  there  is  no  nausea  or  vomiting,  but  a 
steady  diaphoretic  influence  is  kept  up  in  almost  every  case 
so  long  as  the  remedy  is  used.  This  is,  however,  not  always 
the  case,  for  occasionally  a  case  is  encountered  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  increased  discharge  from  any  of  the  emuncto- 
ries  of  the  system,  but  nevertheless  a  certain  and  steady 
diminution  of  the  effusion,  and  in  all  cases  that  I  have  treated 
a  certain  improvement  of  vitality,  the  appetite  warning  the 
nurse  and  cook  that  the  great  process  of  repair  was  rapidly 
going  on — that  the  great  workshop  of  the  system  for  the 
manufacture  of  healthy  tissue  was  in  working  order.  Of 
course  we  should  be  as  careful  to  surround  the  case  with  as 
favorable  conditions  and  circumstances  as  we  would  while 
pursuing  other  treatment.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  detain 
you  longer.    I  will  give  you  the  formula,  and  shall  hope  that 
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you  will,  as  yon  have  opportunity,  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  re- 
port at  some  future  meeting  of  this  Association  : 

#. — Chlorate  Potash ;  salicine,  ad.  Dose  three  to  six 
grs.  four  times  a  day,  in  water. 

The  proportions  and  the  dose  should  be  changed  to  meet 
the  condition  of  the  case. 

Brockton,  N.  Y. 


Cases  in  Practice. 


BY    E.    H.    ANDERSON,    M.D. 


Case  1st. — In  July,  '65, 1  was  called  to  see  a  woman  who 
had  been  in  labor  for  24  hours.  The  attending  midwife  had 
sent  for  me,  after  having  made  a  succession  of  futile  efforts 
to  deliver  by  traction  upon  a  presenting  right  hand  and 
arm.  On  examination  I  found  the  hand  and  arm  much 
swollen  and  excoriated  about  the  wrist,  and  was  at  once  satis- 
fied that  the  child  had  been  dead  for  hours.  The  waters  had 
been  discharged  twelve  hours  previous  to  my  reaching  the 
case,  and  the  hand  had  been  presenting  for  six  hours.  The 
uterus  had  likewise  ceased  to  act,  but  had  firmly  contracted 
upon  the  child.  On  taxis  I  found  the  head  resting  upon  the 
crest  of  the  right  ilium,  with  the  occiput  answering  to  the 
sacro -iliac  symphisis,  and  the  face  consequently  to  the  ab- 
domen. As  the  patient  was  exhausted  and  the  vulva  both 
swollen  and  inflamed  from  officious  and  rude  handling,  I  ad- 
ministered internally  Hoff :  Anodyne  in  3  i  doses,  combined 
with  Carb :  Amnion,  grs.  x,  repeating  it  pro  re  nata  and 
using  lard  freely  to  the  vulva  and  introducing  it  freely  into 
the  vagina.  Each  of  these  remedies,  as  they  have  frequently 
done  in  my  hands,  fulfilled  the  desired  indication.  In  a  short 
time  I  returned  the  hand  and  arm  and  endeavored  to  bring 
down  the  feet,  but  this  I  found  to  be  impossible,  owing  to 
the  firmness  of  the  uterine  contraction.  Contrary  to  the 
rules  usually  laid  down  for  such  cases,  I  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  deliver  by  the  head,  and,  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary, to  bring  the  head  into  the  strait.  As  soon  as  I  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  I  sent  for  my  instruments,  and  in  the 
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mean  time  used  the  lard  profusely,  and  finally  by  persistent 
efforts  with  the  index  finger  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  child 
dislodged  the  head  from  the  rim  of  the  ilium  and  brought  it 
to  the  superior  strait.  As  there  was  entire  atony  of  the 
uterus,  I  gave  ergot,  continuing  throughout  the  case  the 
anodyne,  ammonia,  and  lard,  and  just  as  my  instruments 
arrived  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  the  child  manually 
and  without  their  aid.  The  woman  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  although  married,  had  not  borne  a  child  for  twenty 
years.  She  had  been  a  mother  once  before  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  child  in  the  above  detailed  case  was  still- 
born. The  mother's  recovery  was  as  rapid  as  in  ordinary 
labor. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  here  is  the  untoward  presenta- 
tion and  the  means  used  to  bring  it  to  a  natural  presentation 
and  to  effect  delivery.  With  the  free  use  of  lard  when  the 
month  can  be  reached  similar  cases  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
more  easily  delivered  by  bringing  down  the  head  than  by 
bringing  down  the  feet. 

Case  2d. — In  December,  1868, 1  was  called  to  a  lady, 

Mrs.  S.  M ,  threatened  with  a  premature  labor  at  six 

months.  This  lady  had  been  the  mother  of  three  children, 
and  though  of  rather  small  stature  was  very  symmetrical  in 
form  and  of  a  healthy  constitution.  Previously  however  to 
this  threatened  attack  she  had  been  nursing  some  sick  friends, 
and  when  sitting  down  was  rarely  without  having  in  her  lap 
a  little  child  of  her  own,  a  victim  to  tabes  mesenterica.  Her 
overtaxed  strength  at  length  excited  the  uterus  to  premature 
contractions,  and  after  much  suffering,  every  effort  of  medi- 
cal skill  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the  premature  birth  ot 
the  foetus  at  about  six  months.  As  there  had  been  no  sensi- 
ble signs  of  vitality  in  the  foetus  for  some  time  before  its 
birth,  and  as  the  efforts  at  parturition  had  thrown  off  the 
membranes  entire,  placenta,  etc.,  and  from  not  feeling  then, 
nor  having  for  some  time  previously  felt  any  pulsation  about 
the  cord,  I  gave  a  few  moments'  attention  to  the  mother  be- 
fore I  opened  the  membranes.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
when  the  membranes  were  opened,  there  was  no  sign  of 
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vitality,  and  as  vitality  is  regarded  as  questionable  at  so  early 
a  period,  I  entered  upon  the  task  of  resuscitation  with 
scarcely  a  hope.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
not  a  perceptible  pulsation  in  the  cord  from  its  delivery,  and 
not  a  sensible  sign  of  life  about  the  child.  After  removing 
it,  well  wrapped  up,  to  the  fire,  and  after  twenty-five  minutes 
of  assiduous  efforts  to  establish  respiration,  a  feeble  gasp  was 
the  response.  Encouraged  by  this  manifestation,  I  continued 
my  efforts,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  another  gasp  was  just 
perceptible.  These  continued  to  recur  at  long  intervals, 
until  at  length,  in  about  fifty  minutes  from  the  time  I  com- 
menced, respiration  was  established,  and  the  heart  com- 
menced its  functions;  so  feebly,  however,  as  scarcely  to  be 
noticed.  In  a  few  hours  all  the  phenomena  of  life  were  ex- 
hibited, and  nourishment,  in  the  smallest  imaginable  quan- 
tity, was  taken.  The  child  gave  tokens  of  its  viability,  and 
lived  six  days,  when,  owing  to  a  sudden  and  very  severe 
change  in  the  weather — the  thermometer  falling  to  20°  F. — 
it  became  cold,  though  every  means  was  used  to  keep  up 
warmth,  and  gently  expired.  This  case  would  point  out  the 
necessity  of  using  efforts  at  resuscitation,  even  where  there 
are  no  perceptible  signs  of  vitality,  and  when  reason  and  hope 
would  dissuade  us  from  the  undertaking. 


PERISCOPE. 

Treatment  of  Group. 

A  number  of  the  Journal  fur  Kinderkrankheitern  has  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Fabius,  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  treatment  of 
croup,  which  we  quote  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal : 

Dr.  F.  never  employs  antimony,  calomel,  or  blood-letting ; 
for,  as  he  says,  "  the  chief  object  in  treating  croup  is  to  avoid 
debilitating  remedies  as  far  as  possible."  Ipecac  is  iust  as 
good  an  emetic  as  antimony  ;  other  purges  are  equally  effi- 
cacious with  calomel ;  bleedings  are  unnecessary.  Of  late 
years  he  has  ceased  to  let  blood  in  croup,  and  has  been  much 
more  successful  with  his  cases  than  formerly.    An  emetic,  a 
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warm  poultice  to  the  neck,  and  a  large  quantity  of  warm 
steam  in  the  room,  are  his  "abortive"  measures.  "In 
croup,"  he  says,  "this  treatment  brings  relief;  while  in 
pseudo-croup  it  brings  cure,  or,  as  some  say,  it  aborts  croup." 

If  false  membrane  has  actually  formed,  Dr.  F.  contends 
earnestly  against  the  use  of  antiphlogistics.  Antimony  is 
abundantly  proven  to  have  been  the  frequent  cause  of  sudden 
death  in  young  children.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  also  rejected 
by  Dr.  F.  He  declines  to  speak  of  chlorate  of  potasn,  but 
ascribes  more  efficacy  to  carbonate  of  potash.  Luzsinsky,  of 
Vienna,  by  whom  the  latter  was  employed  extensively,  claims 
to  have  saved  by  its  means  75  cases  of  pure  croup.  Vogel, 
of  Munich,  gives  it  the  preference  over  all  other  medicines  ; 
and  Dr.  Fabms  says  that  he  has  had  12  successful  and  3  un- 
successful cases  under  the  use  of  this  remedy  alone ;  besides 
5  successful  ones  where  tracheotomy  was  performed.  In 
doses  of  from  3ss.  to  3  ij.  daily,  diluted  with  water,  it  is  not 
debilitating  nor  dangerous.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  car- 
bonate— not  the  bicarbonate — is  what  is  intended. 

The  effect  desired  of  emetics  is  purely  mechanical,  to  clear 
the  air-passages.  They  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  60  long  as  the  stomach  answers  readily  to  the  stimulus, 
and  must  be  left  off  as  soon  as  the  act  of  vomiting  seems  no 
longer  to  relieve  the  respiration.  Emetics,  poultices,  steam, 
ana  carbonate  of  potash,  are  his  remedies  until  tracheotomy 
becomes  needful.  "  We  ought  to  operate  when  the  disease  is 
becoming  worse,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  greater ; 
when  the  anxiety  begins  to  be  permanent,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  emetics ;  when  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and  the 
region  above  the  clavicles  are  drawn  in  upon  inspiration ; 
when,  finally,  double  pneumonia  is  not  present,  nor  any  other 
inevitably  fatal  condition,  and  when  the  strength  is  not  too 
far  gone."  He  advises  care  in  avoiding  bloodshed,  rather 
than  rapidity  in  operating ;  care,  he  savs,  "  like  that  required 
in  making  an  anatomical  preparation," 


Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

Pkof.  W.  A.  Hammond,  in  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation, says  the  first  effect  of  hydrate  of  chloral  is  to  cause 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  and  subsequently 
induce  the  very  opposite  condition.  Small  doses  produce  the 
first,  large  doses  the  latter  state,  A  strong  man  with  acute 
mania,  quiet  and  not  very  irrational  at  the  time,  got  five 
grains  hypodermically.    He  very  soon  became  furiously  ex- 
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cited,  broke  away  from  his  attendants,  rushed  into  the  street, 
ran  nearly  a  mile,  and  remained  highly  maniacal  for  several 
hours.  The  next  day  he  had  twenty  grains  hypodermically. 
He  fell  asleep  in  forty  minntes  after,  and  slept  for  ten  hours. 
He  had  not  previously  slept  for  eleven  days.  He  awoke  free 
from  delusions,  and  altogether  better  than  he  had  been  for 
several  weeks.  Forty  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  were  ad- 
ministered to  a  gentleman  suffering  from  cerebral  hyperemia 
and  wakefulness,  who  had  slept  none  the  night  before,  and 
only  about  two  hours  a  night  for  several  weeks.  In  half  an 
hour  he  was  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  for  nearly  twelve  hours. 
Other  cases  almost  similar  in  character  and  results  are  given. 
— New  York  Medical  Journal. 


Doses  for  Hypodermic  Use. 

In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  made  by  correspondents 
concerning  the  medicines  and  their  doses,  to  be  used  by 
hvpodermic  injection,  we  insert  a  table  prepared  by  a  young 

Imysician  of  this  city  for  a  new  Visiting-list,  just  issued  here 
>y  another  physician,  also  of  this  place : 

Aconite  (Aconitia,  Off.) — Ijfc.  Aconitiae,  gr.  j ;  aquae  destil- 
latae purissimae,  f.  3  88.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — mini- 
mum, M.  \j=j±y  gr. :  maximum,  M.  iv=^  gr. 

Atropine  (Atropia,  Off.) — 1$.  Atropiae  sulphatis,  gr.  j; 
aquae  destillatae  pur.,  f.  3  ss.  Misce  et  nat  solutio.  Dose — 
minimum^  M.  ii  =Tihr  gr. :  maximum,  M.  iv=-fe  gr.  Best 
of  all  medicinal  remedies  for  every  kind  of  pain  in  pelvic 
viscera. 

Caffeine,  Theine. — $  •  Caffeinae,  gr.  ij  ;  aquae  destillatae 
bullientis,  M.  lxxx.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — minimum, 
M.  20= \  gr. :  maximum,  M.  40=1  gr.  Neuralgia  and  alco- 
holic insomnia. 

Stbychnine  (Strychnia,  Off.)—!}.  Strichniae sulphatis,  gr. 
ij ;  aquae  destillatae  bullientis,  3  j.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio. 
Dose — minimum,  M.  ij=Tihr  &*•'•  maximum,  M.  iv=^gr. 
Gastralgia  and  neuralgia  of  heart. 

Morphine  (Morphia,  Off.)—Jfc.  Morphiae  acetatis,  gr.  v ; 
acidi  acetici,  M.  j ;  aquae  destillatae  bullientis,  f.  3  j*  Misce 
et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — minimum,  M.  j=iV  gr- :  maximum, 
M.  vjr=£  gr.  Ten  grains  to  a  drachm  can  be  dissolved  by 
use  of  glycerine.  Especially  useful  in  delirium  tremens  and 
neuralgic  pains. 

Nicotine  (Nicotina.) — $.  Nicotinae,  gr.  j;  aquae  destil 
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latse  puriss.,  f.  5  88«  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — mini- 
mum, M.  ij=xihr  Sr':  nw®iin>um'i  M.  iv=^gr.  Useful  in 
tetanus. 

Digitaline  {Digitalia,  Off.\—l^.  Digitali©,  gr.  j  ;  aquae 
destillatee  purissimre,  f.  3  ss.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — 
minimum,  M.  ij=Tihrgr':  maximum,  M.  iv=^gr.  Useful 
in  febrile  conditions. 

Calabar  Bean  {Physostigma  Venenomm.) — #.  Extrac- 
tum  physostigmatos  venenosi  alcoholic!,  gr.  ij ;  aquae  destillatss 
pnrissimaa,  3  ij  ;  glycerinae,  3  y  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose 
— minimum,  M.  20=^  gr. :  maximum,  M.  40=|-  gr.  In 
tetanus. — American  Practitioner. 


How  to  Cure  a  Cold. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  GL  John- 
son, the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  and  may 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers : 

The  popular  domestic  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
hot  foot-bath  at  bed-time,  a  fire  in  the  bedroom,  a  warm  bed, 
and  some  hot  drink  taken  after  getting  into  bed,  the  diaphore- 
tic action  being  assisted  by  an  extra  amount  of  bed  clothes. 
Complete  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  is  more  efficacious  than 
a  foot-bath  ;  but  the  free  action  of  the  skin  is  much  more  cer- 
tainly obtained  by  the  influence  of  hot  air — most  surely  and 
profusely,  perhaps,  by  the  Turkish  bath.  The  Turkish  bath, 
however,  is  not  always  to  be  had,  and  even  when  available, 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  is  attended  with  some  in- 
convenience. In  particular,  there  is  the  risk  of  a  too  speedy 
check  to  the  perspiration  after  the  patient  leaves  the  bath. 
On  the  whole,  the  plan  which  combines  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  efficiency  with  universal  applicability,  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  simple  hot-air  bath,  which  the  patient  can  have 
in  his  own  bedroom.  All  that  is  required  is  a  spirit-lamp, 
with  a  sufficiently  large  wick.  Such  lamps  are  made  of  tin, 
and  sold  by  most  surgical  instrument  makers. 

The  lamp  should  hold  sufficient  spirit  to  burn  for  half  an 
hour.  The  patient  sits  undressed  in  a  chair  with  the  lamp 
between  his  feet,  rather  than  under  the  chair.  An  attendant 
then  takes  two  or  three  blankets  and  folds  them  around  the 
patient  from  his  neck  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  enclose  him  and 
the  lamp,  the  hot  air  from  which  passes  freely  around  the 
body.  In  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  there  is  usually  a 
free  perspiration,  which  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time  by  getting 
into  bed  between  hot  blankets.    I  have  myself  gone  into  a 
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hot-air  bath  suffering  from  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and 
other  indications  of  a  severe  incipient  catarrh,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  I  have  been  entirely  and  permanently 
freed  from  these  symptoms,  by  the  action  of  the  bath. 

Another  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  exciting  the  action 
of  the  skin  consists  in  wrapping  the  undressed  patient  in  a 
sheet  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  then,  over  this,  folding  two 
or  three  blankets.  The  patient  may  remain  thus  "  packed  " 
for  an  hour  or  two,  until  free  perspiration  has  been  excited. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 


The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Disease. 

A  recent  leading  article  in  the  Lancet  contains  Euch  an 
able  and  philosophical  exposition  of  the  merits  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly important  question,  and  a  warning  so  preeminently 
needed,  in  our  opinion,  by  very  many  American  practition- 
ers, that  we  reproduce  it  entire. 

After  a  great  many  fluctuations,  professional  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  alcoholic  stimulation  in  disease  appears 
to  have  recently  achieved  some  real  progress  towards  the 
establishment  of  satisfactory  principles.  There  are  still  very 
wide  divergences  between  different  authorities,  and  we  fear 
that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  extreme  and  irrational  prac- 
tice, both  in  the  direction  of  excessive  stimulation,  and  of  the 
opposite  fault  of  an  unreasonable  fear  of  the  remedy.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  outlines  of  a  greatly  improved  knowl- 
edge, both  of  the  therapeutic  powers  and  the  capacity  for  mis- 
chief which  alcohol  possesses,  may  now  be  discerned. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  acute  diseases  attended  with 
febrile  phenomena,  three  things  are  tolerably  plain.  The 
first  is,  that  alcohol,  when  it  acts  well,  acts  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic stimulant ;  that  is  to  say,  it  lowers  abnormally  high 
temperature,  it  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  while 
raising  nervous  power,  it  calms  those  disturbances  .of  the 
nervous  system  which  attend,  if  they  are  not  caused  by,  the 
elevated  temperature  of  the  blood  in  pyrexia.    The  second 

freat  fact  is,  that  there  are  the  utmost  differences  between 
ifferent  pyrexial  patients,  as  to  their  capacity  for  receiving 
benefit  in  this  way ;  that  a  large  number  of  persons,  especial- 
ly among  the  young  and  the  previously  robust,  do  best  with- 
out any  alcohol ;  and  that,  among  those  to  whom  it  is  bene- 
ficial, there  are  some  for  whom  three  ounces  of  wine  per 
diem  is  fully  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  equivalen 
Vol.  V.— no.  10.  30 
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of  twenty-four  ounces  given  to  another  and  smaller  class  of 
patients ;  and  that  nothing  but  careful  tentative  use  of  the 
remedy  can  tell,  in  any  particular  case,  whether  it  is  needed, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  quantities ;  in  short,  that  all  generaliza- 
tions to  the  effect  that  you  must,  or  must  not,  give  wine  by 
ounces,  or  by  bottles,  in  fevers  or  in  inflammations  generally, 
are  worthless  and  misleading.  The  third  settled  fact  is  this, 
that  it  is  often  in  those  cases  where  alcohol  used  (on  purely 
theoretical  grounds)  to  be  thought  most  dangerous — viz., 
in  cases  with  very  high  temperature  and  flushed  face — that 
it  produces  its  best  effects ;  and  that  to  pour  large  quantities 
of  stimulants  into  a  fever-patient  because  he  is  pale,  and  has 
a  small  pulse,  is  an  unwarrantable  proceeding.  The  above 
are  certainties,  and  the  following  are  probabilities.  It  is 
probable  that  alcohol  owes  part  of  its  influence  in  fevers  to 
an  antiseptic  agency,  by  which  it  destroys  the  activity  of 
certain  bodies — call  them  organisms,  or  not,  as  you  please, — 
by  means  of  which  the  contagion  sets  up  the  febrile  disturb- 
ance within  the  blood.  In  the  case  of  inflammation,  it  is 
probable  that  alcohol,  when  it  acts  well,  does  so  in  part  be- 
cause it  stimulates  the  sympathetic  and  contracts  the  arteri- 
oles, and  in  part  interferes  with  the  migration  of  I  lood-cor- 
fmscles  through  the  vascular  walls,  as  I3inz  and  his  pupils 
lave  shown  that  quinine  can  also  do.  It  is  probable  that 
so  far  as  alcohol  can  be  applied  to  these  purposes  within  the 
organism,  it  is  of  unmixed  benefit.  And  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  singular  differences  between  different 
individuals,  as  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they  can  bear,  de- 
pend on  6omo  unexplained  difference  in  the  respective 
rapidity  with  which  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the  blood  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  For  it  is  now  known  with  certainty,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  nearly  the  whole,  even  of  a  poisonous  dose, 
is  always  oxidized  in  the  body,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  unchanged  alcohol  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  blood  inevitably  poisons  the  nervous 
system.  The  antiseptic  action,  and  the  influence  on  the  mi- 
grative tendency  of  the  corpuscles,  are  most  likely  produced 
immediately  that  the  alcohol  mingles  with  the  blood;  it 
probably  depends  on  the  subsequent  progress  of  oxidation 
whether  the  general  effect  on  the  patient  will  be  good  or  bad. 
One  thing  is  certain :  if  signs  of  narcotism — i.  e.y  paralysis  of 
the  nervous  system — are  produced,  the  alcohol  is  doing  harm, 
and  must  be  immediately  diminished  or  stopped. 

As  regards  chronic  diseases,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
there  is  very  much  less  of  intelligent  progress  in  medical 
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opinion  than  in  the  case  of  acute  diseases.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  large  number,  even  of  highly-educated  prac- 
titioners, will  persist  in  acting  on  the  assumption  that  in  non- 
febrile  diseases  the  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  administered 
ought  to  be  measured  by  the  degjree  of  debility,  merely  as 
such.  The  direct  and  very  mischievous  corollary  of  this  is 
the  practice,  unfortunately  daily  increasing,  of  prescribing 
stimulants  with  lavish  profusion  in  those  numerous  nervous 
affections  to  which  weakly  persons  (more  especially  women) 
are  prone.  It  is  our  duty,  as  medical  journalists,  to  raise  our 
voice  to  the  utmost  against  this  tendency.  We  are  no  bigots 
against  alcohol ;  and  we  are  heartily  sick  of  the  unthinking 
abuse  which  has  been  lavished  on  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  "  indiscriminate  stimulation  in  acute  diseases."  We  de- 
clare our  belief  that  the  real  mischief  lies  at  the  door  of  those 
who  are  indiscriminate  (because  they  are  unthinking  and 
illogical)  in  their  prescription  of  alcohol  for  debility,  merely 
as  such.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  the  literal  truth,  when 
we  say  that  hundreds  of  neuralgic,  hysteric,  and  epileptic 
patients,  have  been  driven  into  drunkenness  or  lunacy,  or 
both,  by  the  careless  folly  of  advisers,  who  had  no  better 
reason  for  the  prescription  of  large  doses  of  alcohol  than  the 
fact  that  these  diseases  are  attended  with  nervous  weakness, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are.  The  assumption  involved — that  so 
much  ingested  alcohol  is  necessarily  so  much  added  nervous 
strength — is  so  gross  a  fallacy  that  no  one  would  assent  to  it 
if  expressed  in  plain  words.  Yet  we  constantly  see  it  acted 
upon.  We  repeat,  with  all  the  energy  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble, that  it  is  a  grave  scandal  and  mischief  that  medical  men 
should  endanger  in  this  serious  way  the  powers  of  moral  re- 
sistance of  women  and  other  weak  persons,  while  basing  their 
practice  upon  ideas  that  are  illogical  and  untenable ;  and  we 
trust  that  a  reform  in  this  respect  will  immediately  be  com- 
menced.— Medical  Gazette. 


GeUeminic  Acid — GeUeminia. 

Prof.  Wormley,  of  the  Starling  Medical  College,  offers 
the  above  names  to  designate  a  new  organic  acid  and  an 
alkaloid  which  he  recently  discovered  to  reside  in  the  gel- 
semium  sempervirens.  An  intensely  active  poison  has  long 
been  suspected  in  the  gelsemium,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
alkaloid  itself  has  for  tne  first  time  been  isolated  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  W.  Gel8eminia  or  gelsemia,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished toxicologist  proposes  to  call  the  substance,  is  a 
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colorless,  odorless  solid,  of  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
powerful  poison ;  one  eighth  of  a  grain  given  hypodermically 
to  a  cat  having  caused  death  in  ninety  minutes.  It  can  now 
be  understood  how  fatal  consequences  have  sometimes  fol- 
lowed the  administration  of  the  fluid  extract  or  concentrated 
tincture  of  the  gelsemium. — American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Post-Partum  Retention  of  Urine. 

M.  Mattei  read  last  week  a  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  the 
conclusions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Retention  is  commonly  attributed  to  two  causes — 
swelling  of  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  contusion,  and  vesi- 
cal atony. 

2.  Catheterism  in  such  cases  indicates  a  cause  as  import- 
ant as  these  alluded  to. 

3.  During  the  last  period  of  pregnancy,  the  bladder  being 
drawn  upward  along  with  the  uterus,  the  urethral  canal  is 
necessarily  elongated;  so  that,  after  delivery,  the  uterus 
descending  brings  the  bladder  with  it,  and  the  urethral  canal 
is  necessarily  shortened  by  twisting  and  folding  on  itself. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  obviate  this  accident ;  but  the  admin- 
istration of  one  or  two  grammes  of  ergot  after  labor,  by  pro- 
voking retraction  of  the  uterus,  encourages  also  the  vesical 
retraction,  so  as  to  render  retention  less  frequent. 

5.  If  catheterism  be  requisite  on  failure  of  this  resource, 
the  instrument  should  be  left  free  to  follow  its  own  course 
through  the  temporary  tortuosities  of  the  urethra. 

6.  Catheterism,  when  necessary,  readjusts  the  canal  so 
perfectly  that  it  is  not  required  after  one  or  two  occasions. 
If  it  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  it  frequently,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  to  deal,  not  witn  closure  of  the  urethra,  or  con- 
tusions, or  even  vesical  inertia,  but  rather  with  paralysis  of 
the  organ,  which  will  require  other  treatment. — Med.  Press 
and  Circular. 


The  Relation  of  Pulmonary  Hemorrhage  to  Phthisis. 

Dr.  Felix  Niemeyeb  has  a  paper  upon  this  subject  in  Nos. 
18  and  19  of  the  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  1869. 
The  following  are  his  conclusions : 

1.  Not  all  persons,  by  any  means,  who  suffer  from  capil- 
lary, bronchial,  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  are  or  become 
consumptive. 
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2.  Consumption  not  rarely  follows  upon  capillary,  bron- 
chial, and  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  but  there  is  no  generic 
connection  between  the  hemorrhages  and  the  pneumonic  pro- 
cesses which  generally  form  the  starting  point  of  consump- 
tion. The  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  those  hemorrhages, 
have  also  a  predisposition  to  the  above-named  inflammatory 
processes. 

3.  Capillary,  bronchial,  and  pulmonary  hemorrhages  not 
infrequently  lay  the  foundation  of  consumption  in  persons  in 
whose  lungs  neither  tubercles  nor  pneumonic  centres  are 
present ;  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  through  cheesy  meta- 
morphosis of  the  blood  remaining  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  product  of  the  inflammation  caused  by  its  pressure. 

4.  In  the  same  way  bronchial  and  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhages hasten  the  course  of  an  already  existing  phthisis. 

5.  In  rare  isolated  cases  the  heamoptsysis  is  not  the  cause, 
but  the  result  of  pneumonia  process,  which  finally  lead  to 
consumption.  Such  cases  are  readily  recognized,  inasmuch 
as  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  accompanied  with,  or  preceded 
by,  fever  and  other  inflammatory  phenomena. 

0.  The  blood  which  remains  in  the  alveoli,  and  with  the 
pneumonia  infiltration  undergoes  cheesy  metamorphosis,  not 
unfrequently  occasions  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles. 


EDITORIAL. 

Annual  Commencement  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  session  of  1869-'70,  took 
place  at  Plympton  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  the  18th  of  February. 
The  attendance  was  large,  showing  the  increased  popularity  of 
the  institution. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William  Archer, 
M.D.  Dr.  Edwin  Freeman,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  presented 
the  report  of  the  session.  The  number  of  matriculants  was 
thirty-seven,  of  whom  nine  were  women.  The  graduates  were 
fourteen  in  number.  The  students  were  from  the  following 
States:  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  besides  one  from  China.  In 
regard  to  the  association  of  female  students  with  males  in  the 
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curriculum  of  study,  Dr.  Freeman  gave  bis  cordial  testimony  in 
its  favor.  It  had  produced  no  dissension,  but  bad  strengthened 
the  moral  sentiment  and  the  esprit  du  corps.  After  a  general 
survey  of  the  field,  he  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  the  eclectic 
reform,  which  had  already  changed  the  practice  in  the  other 
schools  of  medicine. 

The  degrees  were  then  conferred  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  brief  address,  from 
which  we  extract  as  follows : 

u  Welcome  to  the  profession,  the  studies  of  which  you  have 
mastered,  the  responsibilities  of  which  you  have  assumed.  Wel- 
come to  its  labors  and  to  its  rewards,  and  accept  my  best  wishes 
that  these  will  be  both  ample  and  deserved. 

"  The  doctrines  of  medicine  as  you  have  been  taught  them, 
the  processes  of  the  healing  art  which  have  been  unfolded  to 
you,  owe  their  existence  to  an  earnest  desire  for  truth,  to  the 
independent  exercise  of  observation  and  experience,  and  to  dis- 
regard, if  not  almost  contempt,  for  the  common  prejudice  as 
well  as  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  eclectic  system  is  yet  in 
its  earlier  stages,  although,  in  its  therapeutics  and  materia  med- 
ica,  it  has  borne  its  glad  evangel  to  every  diverse  school  of 
medicine.  Homoeopatbists  and  '  Regulars '  alike  have  enriched 
themselves  from  its  treasures^  We  do  not  claim  for  it  perfection 
in  any  sense ;  but  it  is  not  stationary.  It  grows.  Bigotry  has 
no  rightful  place  within  its  borders.  There  are  many  remedies 
for  disease  which  ought  to  be  discovered — many  ways  to  keep 
patients  alive  while  Nature  rallies  to  expel  disease,  yet  to  be 
revealed  to  man.  It  is  for  you  to  watch  the  moment  when  dis- 
coveries are  made,  to  adopt  assiduously  every  improvement  in 
the  art  of  healing,  and  to  apply  it  in  practice  :  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  advancing  your  own  reputation,  as  with  the  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  suffering.  Never  shut  your  eyes 
to  any  light  shed  on  your  profession,  come  from  what  source  it 
may.  The  diamond  may  rot  and  disappear  under  the  corroding 
influence  of  Time ;  the  stars  and  worlds  which,  for  uncounted 
series  of  ages,  have  moved  onward  in  their  revolutions  through 
space,  may  stop  and  cease  to  exist ;  but  the  Right  is  eternal ;  it 
always  had  a  being,  and  it  will  never  cease  to  be." 

The  names  of  the  graduating  class  are  as  follows :  William 
Barker,  of  New  York ;    Charles  H.  Bronson,  of  New  York 
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Miss  Mary  Beaufort  Dewey,  of  New  York;  Miss  Helen  A. 
Goodspeed,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Maria  Hathaway,  of  New 
Jersey ;  J.  W.  C.  Jackson,  of  Massachusetts ;  Peter  Kelley,  of 
New  York ;  James  J.  Mason,  of  New  York ;  Mrs.  Margaret  A. 
Miller,  of  New  Jersey ;  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Phelps,  of  New  York ; 
John  M.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut ;  Miss  Marie  Louise  Smith, 
of  New  York ;  Le  Roy  A.  Smith,  of  Connecticut ;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Pierson  Van  Kirk,  of  New  York. 

The  degree  ad  eundem  was  conferred  upon  Drs.  Gabriel  J. 
Wolfi  of  New  York ;  Adolphus  E.  Jacobson,  of  Brooklyn ;  John 
Horton,  of  Brooklyn ;  Jules  De  Meyer,  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  R.  C. 
Sprague,  of  111.;  and  Edward  Byrom  Eaton,  of  China.  The 
Honorary  degree  was  awarded  to  D.  A.  Browne,  of  Ireland,  and 
G.  F.  Merkel,  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Allen,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  graduates.  He  congratu- 
lated them  upon  their  attainment,  deservedly,  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine ;  cited  history  to  show  the  close  association 
of  the  healing  art  with  religion ;  exhorted  to  devotion  to  their 
profession,  and  the  cultivating  of  scientific  knowledge.  Particu- 
larly, he  enjoined  the  courtesy  due  to  patients,  to  brother  and 
rival  physicians,  and  the  use  of  remedies  in  a  pleasant  form  of 
exhibition.  He  cited  Hippocrates,  Ashley  Cooper,  Colton,  and 
others,  who  had  made  devotedness  the  great  feature  of  their 
lives,  and  besought  those  who  were  now  listening  to  him  to 
emulate  them  in  that  respect 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan  delivered  also  an  address  to  the 
class  and  audience,  from  which  we  extract : 

u  There  was  a  time  in  the  West  when  mercurializing  was  a 
test  of  professional  respectability — when  salivation  was  by  many 
considered  indispensable  in  fever — when  cholera  was  treated  by 
many  with  teaspoonful-doses  of  calomel  alone,  and  pneumonia  by 
bleeding  the  patient  until  he  fainted.  That  time  has  passed 
away ;  -the  lancet  is  seldom  seen  among  intelligent  physicians ; 
the  mercurial  mania  has  had  its  day,  and  even  The  London  Lan- 
cet, the  organ  of  conservative  fogyism,  has  progressed  so  far  as 
to  publish  with  pleasure  the  successful  treatment  of  pneumonia 
without  either  blood-letting,  purging,  or  antimony.  The  final 
death-blow  to  the  mercurial  delusion  was  given  recently  by  Pro- 
fessor Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  by  proving  that  it  had  no  power 
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to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  as  all  the  world  had  hereto- 
fore supposed. 

"The  medical  delusions  and  fallacies  once  sustained  by  all 
the  power  of  medical  colleges  and  societies  having  been  buried 
in  the  grave  of  exploded  humbugs,  we  have  in  their  place  a 
large  amount  of  positive  science.  The  resources  of  the  materia 
medica  have  been  vastly  increased  by  the  labors  of  allopaths 
and  homoeopaths  in  Europe,  and  the  eclectics  in  America,  who 
have  introduced  and  established  a  great  number  of  new  and 
highly-important  remedies.  The  use  of  such  party  names,  how- 
ever, was  discreditable  to  the  profession.  Sectarianism  was  as 
injurious  to  medical  science  as  it  ever  has  been  to  Christianity. 
Medical  science  is  a  great  whole,  to  all  of  which  the  enlightened 
physician  asserts  his  claims.  The  speaker  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
medical  men  should  be  herded  in  groups  like  gregarious  animals, 
and  each  group  confined  to  the  limited  area  of  science  which 
belongs  to  a  party.  The  true  man  of  science  does  not  allow  his 
vision  to  be  limited  by  party  walls  and  lines.  He  is  neither 
stolidly  conservative  nor  wildly  progressive,  but  combines  the 
old  and  the  new  in  conservative  progress. 

"  The  triumph  of  truth  in  science  is  absolutely  certain ;  and 
as  he  had  taught,  twenty-five  years  ago,  those  advanced  princi- 
ples which  are  just  now  beginning  to  receive  the  general  sanction 
of  the  profession,  he  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

"  The  general  philosophy  was  as  much  advanced  as  the  prac- 
tical resources  of  the  profession.  Hematology,  the  basis  of  a 
rational  practice,  had  been  developed  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
When  the  learned  and  distinguished  Professor  Caldwell,  the 
founder  of  the  Louisville  Medical  University,  taught  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  physiology  of  the 
brain.  When  Professor  Buchanan  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover its  physiological  functions,  Professor  Caldwell,  like  a 
true  votary  of  science,  listened  faithfully  to  his  former  pupil, 
and  was  preparing  a  memoir  on  the  subject  for  the  National 
Medical  Association,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  death,  full  of 
years  and  honors — a  man  whose  like  we  may  not  see  again. 

"  In  conclusion,  Professor  B.  spoke  of  the  progress  of  women 
in  the  medical  profession.  Twenty-three  years  ago  he  had 
opened  the  door  of  a  medical  college  to  a  young  woman  since 
distinguished  in  the  profession ;  and  now  even  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  decided  on  their  admission.     The  world  moves ; 
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medicine  is  a  progressive  science  ;  liberalism  is  rapidly  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  medical  parties,  and  eclectic  progress,  un- 
restrained by  arbitrary  creeds,  will  harmonize  the  profession,  and 
rapidly  advance  medicine  to  a  position  among  the  exact  sci- 
ences." 


EDITOKIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Therapeutic  Effects  of  Mechanical  Vibratory  Motion. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  initial 
article  in  the  present  number  of  the  "  Review."  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  with  which  we  purpose  to  favor  them  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  George  H.  Taylor,  whose  peculiar  method  of 
treating  certain  diseases  by  the  agency  of  mechanical  vibratory 
and  other  motions  has  met  with  such  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  treatment,  we  would  say  that  Dr. 
Taylor  claims  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  remedial  indications 
of  chronic  disease  may  be  easily  and  perfectly  fulfilled  without 
the  employment  of  drugs.  His  practice,  indeed,  affords  practical 
demonstration  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  latent  curative  energies 
of  the  system — that  these  may  be  not  only  aroused^  but  controlled^ 
by  direct  and  revulsive  excitation,  superinduced  by  purely  me- 
chanical means. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  series  of  articles  to  show  the 
application  of  these  principles  in  a  single  class  of  cases — those 
of  chronic  uterine  ailments.  These,  he  purposes  to  show,  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  such  organic  and  habitual  motions  of 
the  body,  as  those  of  respiration  and  some  kinds  of  occupation, 
that  these  diseases,  even  in  advanced  stages,  are  controlled  with 
facility  by  introducing  the  use  of  certain  positions  and  motions 
of  the  body.  These  principles  are  practically  successful  even  in 
those  bed-ridden  cases  that  have  so  long  been  the  opprobrium  of 
our  profession ;  while  women  only  slightly  affected,  or  even  those 
severely  so,  if  they  have  not  also  lost  their  muscular  power,  can 
have  their  cure,  so  to  speak,  put  in  their  own  hands  by  being 
taught  what  u  motions  "  are  applicable  to  their  cases. 
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"  Saturates." 

The  caption  of  our  article  has  already  become  familiar  with 
the  majority  of  our  readers  as  a  new  class  of  preparations  manu- 
factured by  the  New  York  Pharmaceutical  Company,  after  the 
process  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Hay- 
den.  The  Saturates  are  made  from  the  choicest  selected  mate- 
rials, without  the  employment  of  heat,  by  saturation  and  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary fluid  extracts. 

Although  it  is  hardly  five  years  since  the  Company  was  char- 
tered, their  business  has  become  very  extensive,  and  the  demand 
for  the  Saturates  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own 
country,  many  foreign  orders  having  been  received.  The  Assist- 
ant Colonial  Surgeon  at  Sierra  Leone,  west  coast  of  Africa, 
recently  sent  the  Company  a  large  order  for  Saturates,  their  repu- 
tation having  preceded  them,  through  the  pages  of  the  "  Re- 
view," to  that  far-off  land. 

The  Company  have  purchased  the  valuable  property  in  Mas- 
sachusetts known  as  the  Bedford  Mineral  Springs,  where  they 
have  extensive  buildings  and  botanical  gardens  for  the  manu- 
facture and  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  on  a  large  scale. 
"  Hay  den's  Viburnum  Compound,",  one  of  the  Company's  spe- 
cial preparations  for  dysmenorrhea,  a  powerful  antispasmodic 
and  nervine,  has  met  with  remarkable  favor  wherever  used.  We 
have  used  the  Company's  various  preparations  extensively  in 
our  practice  for  the  past  two  years,  and  wre  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend them  to  the  profession  as  reliable,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  The  Company  have  just  pubb'shed 
a  very  handsome  handbook  of  their  preparations,  formulae,  and 
other  valuable  information,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  physicians, 
by  addressing  W.  R.  Hayden,  M.D.,  Bedford  Springs,  Mass. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  op  New  York. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
City  Hall,  Albany,  the  26th  and  27th  of  January,  1870.  The 
Society  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  President, 
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Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  of  Albany. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings 
were  read,  and  approved.  The  credentials  of  delegates  from 
auxiliary  and  other  societies  were  received.  The  report  of  the 
Treasurer  was  read.  Dr.  J.  Edwin  Danelson  was,  upon  motion, 
elected  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  upon  the  admission 
of  the  following  candidates  tor  membership :  Dr.  S.  E.  Allen,  Co- 
penhagen ;  B.  F.  Chapman,  Syracuse.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  candidates  were,  on  ballot,  unanimously  elected.  On 
motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Censors  be  instructed 
to  report  unfavorably  upon  applications  for  membership  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  when 
such  applications  are  presented. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Drs. 
Pease,  Stanton,  Smith,  Newton,  Fross,  Preston,  and  Dean.  The 
Society  adjourned  to  2£  o'clock  p.  m. 

Fibst  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

The  Society  convened  at  the  hour  appointed,  the  President 
in  the  chair.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Fross,  Drs.  Alexander  Wilder, 
E.  Freeman,  and  J.  Edwin  Danelson  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  report  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  semi-annual  meeting. 

Dr.  L.  Robens  presented  a  paper  upon  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine."  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  presented  a  paper  upon 
44  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  from  the  Comniittee  on  National  Con- 
vention and  National  Pharmacopoeia,  made  a  verbal  report.  He 
had  corresponded  with  all  the  State  societies,  and  received 
replies  from  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska ; 
a  majority  of  which  expressed  their  preference  for  New  York 
city  as  the  place  cf  meeting,  and  recommended  September,  1870, 
as  the  most  suitable  time.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg 
had  been  mentioned  by  others. 

The  following  amendment,  offered  at  the  previous  annual 
meeting,  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

"Art.  Xm.    Dues. 

44  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  the  members  thereof 
shall  pay  to  the  Society  two  dollars  each  as  annual  dues.  If  such 
dues  are  not  paid  for  three  years,  the  delinquent  member  shall 
be  suspended  from  the  Society  until  he  shall  have  paid  such 
accrued  dues." 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  and  solicit  prompt  payment. 
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An  amendment  prescribing  the  "  Order  of  Business,"  offered 
at  a  previous  meeting,  became,  by  unanimous  vote,  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

An  amendment  creating  the  office  of  Librarian  was  also 
adopted. 

An  amendment  to  Art.  IV.  Sec.  1,  presented  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, was  adopted,  as  follows : 

"  The  President  shall  exercise  the  functions  usually  pertain- 
ing to  deliberative  bodies  and  incorporated  associations.  He 
shall  deliver,  or  designate  some  one  to  deliver,  an  address  at  the 
annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  appoint 
essayists  to  prepare  papers  for  such  meetings." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fross  presented  a  paper  upon  "The  Progress  of 
Practical  Liberty." 

Dr.  Maria  B.  Hayden  read  an  essay  upon  "  Veratrum  Viride." 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  her  for  the  paper. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  offered  resolutions  condemning  the  practice 
of  incarcerating  persons  in  insane  asylums  without  due  process 
of  law  and  sufficient  inquiry.    Adopted. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Society  adjourn,  to  meet  in  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber  at  8  p.  m.,  to  listen  to  the  annual  address  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  and  that  it  reassemble  at  the 
City  Hall  to-morrow  morning  at  9  a.  m. 

The  Society  convened  in  the  Assembly  Chamber.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  President  at  8  o'clock,  who  proceeded  to  de- 
liver the  annual  address.  The  subject  was  "  Consanguineous 
Marriages,"  the  President  taking  the  same  position  as  leading 
writers  of  Europe,  that  such  alliances  are  not,  of  themselves, 
immoral  or  injurious.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  Societv  ad- 
journed their  meeting. 

Second  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Society  to  order  at  9  o'clock.  Min- 
utes of  session  of  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  John  H.  Fitch  reported  an  interesting  case  of  Albumi- 
nuria. 

Prof  E.  Freeman  presented  a  report  upon  "  Medical  Instruc- 
tion and  Eclectic  Medical  Institutions." 

The  committee  of  nomination  of  officers  reported  as  follows : 

President,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D.,  New  York.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, R.  J.  Burton,  M.D.,  Albany.  Recording  Secretary,  P.  A. 
Morrow,  M.D.,  New  York.  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  E. 
Danelson,  M.D.,  Little  Falls.  Treasurer,  D.  E.  Smith,  M.D., 
Brooklyn.  Librarian,  A.  W.  Russell,  Albany.  Board  of  Cen- 
sors, Drs.  R.  S.  Newton,  D.  E.  Smith,  D.  A.  Chase,  R.  Hamilton, 
L.  Stanton,  T.  L.  Harris,  O.  Davis. 

Upon  ballot,  the  above-named  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Comins  presented  a  paper  upon  "Treatment  of 
Croup." 

Dr.  Lyman  Stanton  presented  a  report  upon  "  Medical  Sta- 
tistics." 

Dr.  6.  W.  King  offered  a  paper  upon  "  Medical  Pay." 

Dr.  J.  N.  Betts  reported  several  rare  and  interesting  cases  in 
practice. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  all  persons  who  have  been  elected  members 
of  this  Society,  and  have  not  completed  their  membership  by 
signing  the  Constitution  and  paying  the  required  fee,  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Secretary  that,  unless  such  membership  shall 
have  been  completed  by  the  next  annual  meeting,  their  names 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  Publishing  Committee,  in  editing  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  be  requested 
to  reproduce  articles  incorporated  in  the-  previous  volumes,  or 
extracts  from  such  as  may  be  considered  the  most  valuable. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be.  appointed  to  report,  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  upon  the  subject  of  forming  a  medical  his- 
torical society,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  all 
statistical  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  medical  reform 
in  the  United  States,  especially  the  work  and  relations  of  the 
early  pioneers  to  this  great  movement ;  the  collection  of  origi- 
nal pamphlets,  essays,  newspaper  articles,  etc.,  relating  to  this 
subject ;  the  nature  of  the  State  laws  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  medicine ;  the  date  of  their  repeal ;  the  date  of  organization 
and  history  of  all  reform  societies  and  schools,  and  every  other 
matter  of  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  eclectic  medi- 
cine. 

Drs.  R.  S.  Newton,  L.  Stanton,  Wm,  Jones,  and  Samuel 
Tuthill  were  appointed  the  committee  on  formation  of  Eclectic 
Medical  Historical  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newton,  it  was  resolved  that  1,000  copies 
of  the  annual  address  be  printed  for  the  members  of  this  So- 
ciety. On  motion  of  Dr.  Danelson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered the  Common  Council  of  Albany  for  the  use  of  the  City 
Hall. 

Dr.  Wilder  presented  a  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Danelson  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Hadley.  Carried.  Drs.  J.  E.  Danelson,  H.  E.  Firth,  and  Wm. 
Jones  were  appointed  such  committee. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June, 
1870.  Dr.  E.  S.  Preston  was  appointed  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  next  meeting. 
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The  following  appointments  were  then  made  for  the  semi- 
annual meeting : 

Essayists :  Drs.  J.  G.  Fross,  J.  E.  Danelson,  M.  M.  Fenner, 
H.  C.  Taylor,  Orin  Davis,  R.  H.  Simons,  B.  F.  Chapman. 

Surgery :  Drs.  Edwin  Freeman,  J.  N.  Betts,  J.  H.  Fitch. 

Obstetrics:  Drs.  H.  E.  Firth,  J.  M.  Comins,  Robert  Ham- 
ilton. 

Medical  Hygiene:  Drs.  J.  E.  Danelson,  Harman  Pease,  O. 
L.  Southworth. 

Materia  Medica :  Drs.  L.  Stanton,  Wm.  R.  Hayden,  A.  W. 
Russell. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine :  Drs.  M.  B.  Hayden,  D. 
E.  Smith,  and  G.  H.  Preston. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy:    Drs.  R.  E.   Eunze,  Wm.   B. 
Warner,  J.  Y.  Tuthill. 

Progress  of  Eclectic  Medicine:  Drs.  B.  J.  Aylworth,  C. 
C.  Johnson,  and  J.  E.  Lawrence. 

Medical  Instruction  and  Eclectic  Medical  Institutions  :  Drs. 
Paul  W.  Allen,  C.  S.  Totman,  R.  J.  Burton. 

Medical  Statistics:  Drs.  Wm.  Jones,  Samuel  Tuthill,  and 
R.  P.  Crandall. 

Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  National  Convention: 
Drs.  R.  S.  Newton,  J.  M.  F.  Browne,  and  P.  A.  Morrow. 

Committee  on  Scrofula  and  its  Agency  in  the  Production  of 
Idiocy :  Drs.  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  B.  Hayden,  L.  Robens. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


Treatment  of  Eczema. — Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  (Jour, 
of  Cutaneous  Medicine),  after  endeavoring  to  show,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eczema,  that  tne  patient  needs  repose,  quiet,  rest,  and 
proper  and  nutritious  food  without  stint  or  limit,  asks :  u  What 
else  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  purge  or  physic  the  patient  ?  God 
forbid.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  help  them  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia and  rhubarb,  or  manna,  or  castor-oil ;  if  the  patient  is  ema- 
ciated, and  exhibits  a  tendency  to  waste,  the  prostration  may  be 
checked  by  cod-liver  oil ;  but  the  one  and  almost  indispensable 
remedy  is  the  nerve-restorer,  arsenic.  Try  two  minims  of  the 
liquor  arsenicalis  three  times  a  day  in  the  following  combina- 
tion:— 1$  Vini  ferri,  §  iss. ;  syrnpi  simplicis,  3  iij- ;  liquoris 
arsenicalis,  ?  i. ;  aquas  anethi,  3  ij.  Misce.  One  drachm  will 
give  two  minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis.  It  may  be  administered 
pure,  and  just  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  so  as  to  be  mixed  with  the 
meal  in  the  stomach.  The  physician  should  watch  narrowly  the 
arsenical  solution  to  see  that  it  occasions  no  nausea,  no  gripes, 
and  no  prostration  of  power.  These  are  its  primary  effects 
when  it  disagrees  with  the  system,  and  there  are  sundry  subse- 
quent effects,  such  as  a  puffy  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  the  cheeks, 
or  limbs ;  and  later  still,  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva." 
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Powdered  Camphoe  a  Dressing  for  Chancres. — M.  Cham- 
pouillon  (JRecueil  de  Mid.  et  Chir.  Militaires)  recommends  a 
dressing  of  powdered  camphor  in  primitive  chancres,  whether 
soft  or  indurated.  In  ordinary  cases,  cicatrization  occurs  in  ten 
or  twelve  days.  This  application  is  best  adapted  to  chancres  of 
the  fossa  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  and  internal  face 
of  the  prepuce. 

Sulphuret  of  Potash  in  Hooping-Cough. — Dr.  McLean,  of 
Hamilton,  Ont,  has  used  this  drug  with  great  success  in  this  dis- 
ease, in  doses  of  a  grain  for  each  year  up  to  four  years  of  age, 
and  after  that  half  a  grain  additional  for  each  year ;  the  smaller 
doses  being  given  in  a  teaspoon ful  of  fluid,  and  the  larger  more 
diluted.  Its  beneficial  effects  are  not  perceivable  for  five  days, 
when  the  interval  between  the  coughs  becomes  longer,  and  after 
that  their  violence  diminishes  from  day  to  day,  until  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  fourteen  days  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  pursue  the 
treatment  further. — N~.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

Pruritus  Pudendi. — The  treatment  of  this  troublesome  affec- 
tion is  sufficiently  various.  Dr.  Elleaume,  of  France,  uses  injec- 
tions of  a  watery  solution  of  starch,  and  powders  the  vagina 
with  starch,  having  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth added  to  it.  M.  Hartman  uses  a  decoction  of  white  helle- 
bore as  an  injection.  Trousseau  recommends  a  lotion  of  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  twelve  of  water,  and  where  that 
fails,  a  weak  spirituous  lotion  containing  a  little  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Dr.  Storer  prefers  an  ointment  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  acetate  of  lead ;  but  he  finds  it  necessary  to  adapt  the 
treatment  to  each  individual  case.  An  ointment  containing  two 
grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  and  one.  drachm  of  glycerine  to  an 
ounce  of  cold  cream  or  simple  cerate  will  often  give  great  relief. 

Does  Chloroform  Influence  the  Rate  of  Mortality 
after  Operations  ? — Simpson  believes  that  mortality  has  less- 
ened since  the  introduction  of  chloroform.  According  to  the 
figures  of  J.  Arnott,  it  has  increased  in  amputations  by  12,  and 
in  lithotomy  by  28  per  cent.  Mr.  Erich  sen  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  increased  since  the  use  of  chloro- 
form in  operative  surgery.  When  the  nervous  power  is  enfee- 
bled, or  the  blood  in  an  unhealthy  state,  undoubtedly  Mr.  £.  is 
right  when  he  says,  chloroform  does  exercise  a  noxious  influence 
on  the  constitution,  and  lessens  the  prospect  of  recovery. 

A  New  Treatment  for  Fistula  in  Ano. — Professor  Julian 
J.  Chisolm  {Baltimore  Medical  Journal)  discards  the  dressings 
usually  employed  after  an  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  and  em- 
ploys instead  kt  a  single  application  of  the  liquid  persulphate  of 
iron."  He  says: — "Immediately  after  making  the  incision,  a 
large  camel-hair  brush,  or  a  sponge  mop,  saturated  with  the 
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liquid  persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron,  is  drawn  through  the 
wound,  care  being  taken  to  bring  the  iron  styptic  cautery  in  con- 
tact with  the  entire  surface.    The  effect  is  threefold : 

1.  To  cauterize  the  surfaces,  and  prevent  agglutination  of  the 
newly-cut  walls. 

2.  To  arrest  haemorrhage. 

3.  To  clot  the  blood  in  the  wound,  and  oppose  this  physical 
barrier  to  the  approximation  of  the  surfaces. 

Should  the  haemorrhage  be  very  free,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  in  the  wound,  for  a  few  hours,  a  compress  of  lint,  satu- 
rated with  the  iron  styptic. 

Beyond  this  immediate  and  single  application  of  the  iron,  no 
further  local  treatment  will  be  required.  Daily  ablutions,  either 
with  cold  or  warm  water,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  will 
be  needed  for  cleanliness.  For  ordinary  cases  of  fistula  in  ano, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed,  nor  even 
the  house,  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  often  business  can  be 
resumed  the  day  after  the  operation." — Med.  Gazette, 

Strychnia  an  Antidote  to  Chloral. — Liebreich  has  recent- 
ly demonstrated  the  curious  fact  that  a  poisonous  dose  of  strych- 
nia counteracts  the  effects  of  chloral,  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: 

A  subcutaneous  injection  of  two  grammes  of  chloral  in  a  rab- 
bit (about  equivalent  to  100  grammes  for  a  man  of  ordinary  size) 
produces  speedy  collapse  and  death  in  about  half  an  hour ;  an 
injection  of  .0015  gramme  of  strychnia  in  a  second  rabbit,  causes 
tetanus  and  death  in  about  twelve  minutes ;  if  to  a  third  rabbit, 
however,  the  same  dose  of  chloral  be  administered  and  followed, 
when  it  begins  to  act,  by  the  same  dose  of  strychnia,  the  animal 
soon  revives,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  gets  on  its  legs,  and  feeds 
as  usual. 

A  writer  in  the  Lancet  aptly  says :  "  Specialties  are  excel- 
lent things ;  but  all  of  them  that  are  worth  any  thing  are  the 
results  of  a  selection  that  is  made  at  a  mature  age,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  special  tastes  or  special  aptitude,  by  men  who  have 
first  explored  the  wide  fields  of  comprehensive  medicine  and 
surgery." 
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BY  GEO.   H.   TAYLOR,  M.D. 

These  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  effect  of 
a  ligature  applied  to  an  extremity.  The  return  or  venous 
circulation  is  thereby  retarded  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  ob- 
structed point,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  obstruction. 

A  series  of  important  consequences  follow  directly  upon; 
an  impediment  in  the  venous  circulation.  Since,  in  the  case 
supposed,  tHe  outward  or  arterial  flow  is  but  little  interfered* 
with,  the  venous  vessels  continue  to  receive  blood  in  tho 
usual  way.  The  main  or  larger  vessels  must  soon  become 
filled,  and  this  fulness  sets  back  to  the  capillaries.  The  walls 
of  these  latter  vessels  hence  become  distended,  thinned,  and 
weakened.  Some  portions  of  the  contained  fluids  conse- 
quently escape  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Heat,  swelling, 
and  pain,  are  the  accompaniments  of  this  state.  These  indi- 
cate imperfect  chemical  as  well  as  vital  action,  because  they 
betoken  incomplete  reduction  of  wasting  tissues,  or  im- 
perfect oxidation,  and  increase  in  weight  and  diminished 
as  well  as  altered  function  is  the  necessary  result.  These 
effects  inevitably  follow  the  cause  above  specified,  in  degree 
proportioned  to  the  tightness  of  the  ligature,  or  completeness 
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of  obstruction,  and  the  length  of  time  the  condition  described 
may  have  existed. 

If  a  similar  obstructed  condition  should  occur  in  the  ves- 
sels of  a  portion  of  the  body  which  we  cannot  directly  see 
and  handle,  as  some  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the 
trunk,  we  can  easily  understand  that  a  similar  series  of  mor- 
bid phenomena  would  occur  as  the  direct  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  such  mechanical  obstruction.  If  we  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  obstruction,  the  existence  of  the  effects  would 
be  patent  to  our  reason.  "When  we  are  certain  of  the  effects, 
should  we  be  less  confident  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
cause  ?  Given  a  hernia  or  phlegmasia  doUns,  and  our  con- 
clusions regarding  causes  are  rapid  and  unalterable.  We 
are  not  content  merely  to  palliate  symptoms,  but  undertake, 
as  our  first  business,  to  remove,  as 'far  as  we  may,  the  ob- 
struction. 

Now  the  morbid  conditions  I  have  described  in  the  April 
No.  of  the  Review  as  existing  in  the  pelvis,  affecting  some 
portion  of  its  contents,  are  as  similar  to  the  series  of  effects 
produced  by  mechanical  obstruction  as  the  structure  of  the 
parts  will  allow.  The  effect  of  ligature  may,  of  course,  be 
produced  by  any  pressure  upon  circulatory  vessels,  through 
any  agency  capable  of  supplying  such  pressure. 

There  are  two  causes  whose  direct  action,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  is  capable  of  delaying  the  circulation  in 
the  pelvic  vessels. 

One  of  these  is  referable  to  hydrostatic  pressure — gravita- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  venous  vessels.  This  in  turn  is 
traced  to  insufficient  action  of  the  causes  which  return  the 
venous  blood,  thus  allowing  it  to  remain  sluggish  in  its  ves- 
sels, especially  the  venous  capillaries. 

The  other  cause  of  pelvic  hyperemia  and  displacement,  is 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  overlying  abdominal  contents 
pressing  upon  the  pelvic  viscera.  It  is  thus  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  circulation  in  these  parts  is  mechanically  ob- 
structed. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  causes  named  are  abun 
dantly  capable  of    producing  the  effects  now  ascribed  to 
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them ;  also,  under  what  circumstances  they  operate,  and  on 
what  conditions  they  in  turn  depend. 

Effects  Caused  by  Position. 

Only  in  the  human  species  does  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  body  correspond  with  the  perpendicular.  The  human 
female  is  erects  while  all  other  animals  support  the  trunk 
parallel  with  the  horizon. 

In  the  absence  of  restraining  causes,  the  effect  of  position 
is  easily  seen.  The  weighty  contents  of  the  abdomen  gravi- 
tate either  toward  the  abdominal  walls,  or  toward  the  pelvis, 
according  to  the  position  in  which  the  trunk  is  placed. 

The  pelvic  cavity  is  continuous  with  the  abdominal,  and 
in  the  upright  position  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  being 
exceedingly  mobile,  readily  obey  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
broad  pel/vie  bones  and  the  abdominal  walls  furnish  support  to 
these  contents,  but  supply  no  obstacle  at  the  superior  opening 
of  the  pelvis,  to  the  full  effect  of  gravitation  upon  its  con- 
tents. Hence,  the  necessary  effect  of  this  position  is  to  sub- 
ject the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  which  are  located  in  the  infe- 
rior portion  of  this  continuous  cavity,  to  the  pressure  of  all 
the  superior  organs,  since  the  pelvic  contents  must  furnish 
some  degree  of  support  to  the  overlying  parts. 

In  the  horizontal  position,  this  effect  of  gravitation  is  es- 
sentially reversed.  The  abdomen  is  now  pendulous  from  the 
spine ;  its  axis  horizontal,  and  actually  lower  than  that  of  the 
pelvis,  though  parallel  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  gravitation  of  the  abdomen  is  hence  ac- 
tually to  drag  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  forward  and  down- 
ward, from  the  pelvis  to  the  abdomen.  The  effect  of  this 
position  is  not  only  to  remove  the  weight  which  otherwise 
would  fall  upon  the  pelvis,  and  with  the  weight,  all  its  effects 
upon  the  position  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  circulation  in  the 
pelvic  viscera,  but  also  to  make  some  degree  of  traction  upon 
the  organs  within  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  fact  of  the  influence  of  position  on  the  condition 
of  the  pelvis  in  certain  degrees  of  bodily  weakness  here 
brought  to  prominence,  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  universal 
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tendency  of  females  thus  afflicted  to  assume  the  recumbent 
position,  this  being  the  most  ready  means  of  relief. 

The  above  statement,  the  reader  will  understand,  refers 
only  to  the  effect  of  unantagonized  gravitation.  That  healthy 
females  have  no  cognizance  through  the  senses  of  the  effects 
of  gravitation  here  described,  is  because,  with  such,  these  ef- 
fects do  not  exist.  The  vital  mechanism  is  so  contrived  that 
it  as  effectually  opposes  gravitation  and  its  ill  effects,  as  it  does 
ordinary  chemical  affinities  within  the  vital  domain.  So  that 
in  judging  of  the  effects  of  these  causes,  we  have  always  to 
estimate  them  in  their  varying  relations  with  vitality. 

The  above  view  of  the  effect  of  position  is  corroborated 
by  females  suffering  affections  relating  to  the  pelvis.  As  I 
before  remarked,  such  persons  habitually  shift  the  direction 
of  gravitation  from  the  pelvis,  by  simply  assuming  the  re- 
cumbent position.  How  this  can  be  more  effectually  done, 
securing  curative  effects  also,  will  be  shown  further  on.' 

The  actual  effect  of  weight,  from  the  cause  above  de- 
scribed,*depends  upon  the  fact  of  whether  it  be  continuous  or 
not.  If  a  ligature  applied  to  an  extremity  be  quickly  re- 
moved, the  temporary  obstruction  serves  to  stimulate  in- 
creased contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  whereby  their 
contents  are  more  vigorously  urged  forward.  Such  an  act  is, 
in  fact,  exercise,  and  invigorates  and  increases  the  nutrition 
of  the  walls  of  such  vessels,  whereby  their  strength  and 
power  is  maintained. 

The  vessels  of  the  extremities  are  habitually  changing 
their  hydrostatic  relations,  with  every  different  position  as- 
sumed by  them  ;  sometimes  bearing  a  column  of  blood,  and 
again  relieved  of  its  pressure,  according  to  the  varying  vol- 
untary actions  of  the  individual.  All  this  is  doubtless  favor- 
able to  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  enables  them 
more  perfectly  to  perform  their  functions. 

But  if,  by  reason  of  continued  obstruction  in  the  return 
circulation  from  any  cause,  the  blood  accumulates  in  and  dis- 
tends the  vessels, — swelling,  heat,  pain,  rind  effusion,  eithei 
into  the  intercapillary  substance,  or  upon  a  free  mucous  sur 
face,  is  an  inevitable  consequence. 
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This  effect  is,  however,  normally  prevented  in  women,  by 

the  incessant  oscillations  of  pressure  caused  by  the  motions 

of  respiration.    The  consequences  of  this  may  be  regarded 

as  similar  to  that  above  described,  resulting  from  change  of 

position    of  extremities,  though   probably    far   greater  in 

degree. 

Effect  of  Hespiratory  Motion? 

If  we  attentively  observe  the  motions  of  breathing  in  any 
animal  at  rest,  we  shall  acquire  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  me- 
chanics of  respiration.  We  shall  see  that  the  greatest  ap- 
parent motion  is  at  that  portion  of  the  body  nearest  the  hips. 
The  body  appears  to  expand  and  contract  at  this  region, 
synchronously  with  every  inspiration  and  expiration,  more 
than  at  any  other  point.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  change 
of  volume  caused  by  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air  in  the  chest,  is  propagated  through  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  abdomen,  whose  anterior  walls  participate 
equally  with  it  in  this  motion. 

Perhaps  this  action  and  its  effects  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  if  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  chest  from 
the  abdomen,  be  regarded  as  a  piston^  having  a  regular  and 
constant  pump-like  action.  In  this  way,  it  draws  in  and  ex- 
pels air  at  its  superior  side  (aided  by  the  cooperating  mus- 
cles of  the  chest),  while  at  its  inferior  side  it  subjects  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  to  a  similar  degree  of  motion,  the 
volume  remaining  uniform. 

The  effect  of  this  oscillating  motion  derived  from  breath- 
ing, upon  the  abdominal  contents,  it  is  easy  to  see.  The  de- 
gree of  gravitating  force  of  these  parts  undergoes  incessant 
changes.  The  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  being  continu- 
ous, this  effect  reaches  the  pelvic  organs,  and  extends  to  their 
minutest  capillaries.  This  action,  derived  from  the  motions 
of  ordinary  healthful  respiration,  maintains  the  nutrition, 
contractile  power,  and  tonicity  of  the  capillaries  of  the  whole 
of  the  pelvic  contents,  effectively  stimulates  the  return  of 
their  blood  to  the  chest,  and  secures  a  due  and  constant  re 
newal  of  nutrition,  thus  insuring  their  healthful  functions. 

The  influence  of  this  upward  motion  is  by  no  means  lim 
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ited  to  the  contents  of  the  circulatory  vessels.  The  power 
in  question  is  evidently  exerted  in  equal  degree  upon  the 
mass  of  the  pelvic  viscera  also,  and  actually  contributes  a 
distinct  sustaining  power,  maintaining  these  organs  against 
opposing  circumstances,  in  their  normal  position. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  complete  and  satisfactory. 
It  consists  in  simply  augmenting  the  influence  under  consid- 
eration— the  pump-like  action  of  the  chest — when  it  is  found 
capable  of  returning  the  displaced  pelvic  viscera  to  their  nor- 
mal position.  This  fact  evidently  affords  an  important  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  legitimate  means  of  cure  in  the  class  of  invalids 
suffering  from  pelvic  disorders,  the  application  of  which  we 
shall  see. 

Effect  of  Ordinary  Twisting  Motions  of  the  Trunk. 

We  have  seen  that  the  upright  female,  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  animals,  suffers  a  disadvantage  in  having  the 
abdominal  weight  above  instead  of  below  the  pelvis.  The 
latter,  it  is  plain,  can  never  incur  the  diseases  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  so  easily  acquired  by  the  former.  Creatures  of  lim- 
ited capacities  seem  to  be  properly  guarded  by  a  beneficent 
Creator,  while  increased  powers  are  attended  by  correspond- 
ing increase  of  responsibilities. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upright  position  affords  ad- 
vantages which  more  than  compensate  for  the  disadvantages 
referred  to.  These  arise  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
upright  trunk  may  be  twisted  upon  Us  axis.  A  creature,  sup- 
ported by  four  legs,  is  utterly  incapable  of  executing  this 
class  of  motions,  wTiile  man  performs  such  motions  in  great 
variety,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  great  advantage. 

The  act  of  twisting  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  with 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  These 
effects  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  understood  if  illustrated 
by  an  appropriate  mechanical  apparatus. 

To  this  end,  let  ub  take  a  piece  of  inch  rubber  tubing, 
say  six  inches  long.  Provide  this  with  a  tight  plug  at  either 
end,  into  which  insert  the  ingress  and  egress  pipes  of  a  com- 
mon elastic  syringe,  furnished,  as  usual,  with  induction  and 
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eduction  valves.  An  inflexible  axis,  whose  length  corres- 
ponds with  the  distance  between  the  plugged  ends,  is  so 
placed  within  the  tube  as  to  press  hard  against  the  inside  of 
those  ends,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  their  approximation 
under  pressure. 

Let  now  one  end  of  the  apparatus,  thus  equipped,  be 
firmly  held  by  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  band  firmly 
grasping  the  other  end,  a  twisting  motion  be  given  the  tube. 
The  effect  of  such  a  twist  is  to  diminish  the  caliber  of  the 
tube  and  to  force  its  contents  out  through  the  eduction 
valve  and  pipe.  If  the  induction  pipe  be  connected  with  a 
vessel  of  water,  the  fluid  will  be  drawn  into  the  pipe  and 
tube,  and  will  be  forced  upward  in  proportion  as  twisting 
motion  is  repeated. 

The  trunk,  mechanically  considered,  is  a  similar  appara- 
tus. The  spine  entirely  prevents  any  shortening  effect  from 
all  twisting  motions.  The  ribs  prevent  the  chest  from  being 
contracted  by  the  same  acts.  It  follows  that  the  diminution 
in  size  produced  by  any  twisting  motion  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  region  of  the  abdomen.  Indeed,  the  chief  mus- 
cles called  into  action  by  such  motions  are  those  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  cavity  of  the  chest  meanwhile  remaining  quite 
expanded,  the  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  contents  forces 
them  upward,  moving  also  in  the  same  direction  the  con- 
tents of  the  pelvis. 

The  practical  inferences  from  the  preceding  explanation 
of  the  mechanical  functions  and  uses  of  the  body,  may  now 
be  intelligibly  made. 

1.  The  abdomen  should  participate  in  the  ordinary  mo- 
tions of  respiration.  Whatever  restricts  the  communication 
of  this  motion  to  the  abdominal  region,  is  physiologically 
reprehensible,  and  supplies  to  •  the  contents  of  [the  pelvis  a 
potent  cause  of  disease  and  deformity ;  since  in  this  case 
there  is  constant  instead  of  interrupted  pressure,  preventing 
the  free  return  of  the  venous  circulation. 

2.  The  power  and  habit  of  twisting  the  body  upon  its  axis 
should  be  carefully  maintained.  If,  through  faulty  habits  of 
life,  such  motions  are  discouraged,  or  neglected,  the  effect  of 
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gravitation  in  the  upright  position  probably  will  not  be 
tally  counteracted.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  and  especially 
of  the  abdomen  become  weak,  flabby,  and  distended,  and 
afford  little  or  no  aid  in  sustaining  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  elevating  those  of  the  pelvis;  and  a  vastly  increased 
liability  to  those  diseased  conditions  before  described  becomes 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  certainty  and  extent  of 
disease  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  motions  above  described. 

It  may  be  objected  by  those  to  whom  the  present  appli- 
cation of  facts  is  new,  that  the  influence  of  respiration  in  the 
region  of  the  pelvis  is  too  inconsiderable  to  produce  effects 
so  important  as  is  here  ascribed  to  them.  But  it  must  be 
considered  that,  in  fact,  the  number  of  respirations  as  well  as 
the  time  of  their  continuance  are  practically  unlimited ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  the  cumulative  effects  of  an  inconsiderable 
force  that  is  rendered  available.  While  the  objection  stated 
might  hold  good  as  to  a  few  repetitions  of  the  respiratory  act, 
it  completely  fail6  when  it  is  multiplied  without  limit,  and 
becomes  in  effect  perpetual. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  lifting  effect  of  the  vol- 
untary actions  described,  are  quite  inadequate  to  secure  so 
important  a  purpose  as  here  insisted  on  as  connected  with 
them. 

This  objection  is  refuted  by  observing  carefully  the  health 
of  women,  occupying  different  spheres  of  life,  or  those  per- 
suing the  different  avocations  where  twisting  motions  are, 
and  where  they  are  not,  necessitated.  Biddy,  who  sweeps 
and  scrubs  and  therefore  twists  her  body,  enjoys  a  good  de- 
gree of  immunity  from  such  diseases;  but  occupying  the 
position  of  seamstress,  she  gradually  but  quite  surely  loses 
power  of  abdominal  respiration,  diminishes  in  size  at  the 
waist,  and  soon  enough  acquires  the  forms  of  disease  which 
affect  her  distinguished  mistress. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  another  possible  objection  to 
the  principle  here  set  forth.  If  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  are 
-eo  affected  by  superincumbent  weight,  what  protects  these 
parts  from  serious  harm  arising  from  sudden  disturbance  of 
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the  momentum  of  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  arising  from  acci- 
dental falls,  j  amps  as  from  a  carriage,  &c. 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is  furnished  by  the  anatomi- 
cal conformation  and  relations.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  skeleton,  that  if  the  line  of  anterior  aspect  of 
the  vertebral  column  be  extended,  it  will  meet  the  anterior  pel- 
vic bones.  It  therefore  follows  that  any  sudden  impulse  down- 
ward must  inevitably  be  guided  by,  and  be  in  the  direction  of, 
this  line,  so  that  any  sudden  shock  would  be  wholly  received 
by  the  pelvic  bones  and  not  by  their  contents.  Such  a  cause 
would  hence  only  excite  a  powerful  reactive  stimulation,  from 
which  benefit  would  be  more  likely  to  be  derived  than  in- 
jury. 

It  is  the  slow  and  unobserved  causes  that  influence  health 
most.  As  the  constant  dropping  wears  away  the  rock,  so 
does  the  unobserved  faulty  habit,  that  abridges  the  power  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves,  and  therefore  undermines  the  general 
and  local  health,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  diseases  most  dif- 
ficult of  cure.  The  causes  of  diseases  of  this  class  are  unobserv- 
ed and  neglected,  because  they  are  so  minute  in  their  begin- 
nings and  so  insidious  though  certain  in  their  constitutional 
and  remote  effects.  It  is  only  by  understanding  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  these  causes  that  we  become  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  beginning  their  removal  at  their  origin,  rather 
than  attempt  to  neutralize  effects  while  causes  continue  in 
unabated  force. 

The  principle  of  the  cooperation  of  the  abdominal  with 
the  chest  motions  of  respiration  can  hardly  be  overmuch 
insisted  on.  It  holds  as  true  in  the  human  race  as  in 
animals.  The  abdominal  walls  regularly  rise  and  fall  with 
every  respiratory  act,  showing  that  this  act  is  propagated 
througli  and  reaches  the  pelvis,  in  whatever  position  the 
body  is  placed.  This  is  easily  proved,  simply  by  placing 
the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  of  a  healthy  female,  and  it 
will  be  observed  to  rise  and  fall  at  each  respiratory  act. 

Upon  this  fact  depends  au  important  principle  of  diag- 
nosis in  pelvic  diseases.  If  a  female  who  is  a  subject  of 
any  of  the  modifications  of  diseased  state  now  under  con- 
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sideration,  be  submitted  to  this  test,  it  will  always  be  found 
that  the  result  is  negative — the  abdomen  is  quite  undis- 
turbed by  respiration. 

The  inference  from  this  is  plain  and  direct,  that  an  im- 
portant principle  of  cure,  in  all  cases  of  this  class,  is  to  restore 
these  deficient  natural  motions. 


Conjugal  Sins.1 


BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 


Dootoe  Gardner  has  undertaken  a  labor  requiring  ac- 
curate knowledge,  courage,  and  good  sense.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  we  have  no  right  to  be  fastidious;  for  while 
modestly  shrinking  from  the  contemplation,  the  evils 
which  he  depicts  are  ramifying  through  our  social  life. 
Family  circles  are  stripped  of  their  sanctity  and  the  conjugal 
relation  rendered  the  very  antithesis  of  "  holy  matrimony," 
by  reason  of  "  the  things  which  are  done  in  secret."  It  be- 
comes us  as  men  and  women  now  to  look  at  the  matter 
directly,  without  quibble  or  evasion,  learn  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  seek  the  means  of  remedy. 

The  sexual  relation  underlies  all  our  social  system.  It  is 
the  creator  of  society  ;  and  upon  its  purity  and  holiness  all 
our  institutions  depend  for  permanent  existence.  What, 
therefore,  poisons  this  fountain,  ought  to  be  searched  out  with 
the  most  scrupulous  carefulness  and  removed. 

We  differ  somewhat  from  Doctor  Gardner  in  the  ratio- 
nale of  the  subject.  We  do  not  believe,  as  he  asserts,  in  the 
language  of  the  English  law,  that  marriage  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  begetting  children.  Nor  do  we  accept  the 
dogma  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
that  "  what  alone  sanctifies  the  sexual  instinct  among  men, 
and  lifts  it  above  mere  brute  concupiscence,  is,  that  it  is  not 
rightfully  bound  to  the  sensuous  caprice  of  the  subject,  but 

*  Conjugal  SiDa  against  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health,  and  their  Effects 
upon  the  Father,  Mother,  and  Child.  By  Augustus  K.  Gardner,  A.M., 
M.D.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield,  Publisher. 
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obeys  the  interests  of  society ;  that  the  welfare  of  society  is 
primary  in  it,  and  the  welfare  of  persons  altogether  second- 
ary." Perfect  society  requires  the  integrity  of  all  its  parts. 
"  If  any  member  suffer,"  says  Paul, "  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it."  When  the  doctrine  is  received  that  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  requires  the  destruction  or  dying  daily  of  individ- 
uals in  obnoxious  social  relations,  the  social  bond  itself  be 
comes  a  manacle,  and  the  society  thus  exalted,  like  Anti- 
christ— "  above  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped  " 
— is  but  a  ghoul,  or  a  cyclops,  devouring  hapless  human  be 
ingB. 

The  connubial  relation  was  not  instituted,  but  born  from 
the  very  nature  of  mankind.  It  is  sacred  as  life  is  sacred, 
because  it  is  divine.  Man  was  formed  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Deity,  and  being  so  formed,  was  male  and 
female.  The  sex  is  divine  as  much  as  the  intellect  and  soul. 
So  the  book  of  Genesis  teaches,  "  It  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone ; "  but  the  Lord  God  is  not  depicted  as  creating 
for  him  a  mother  for  children,  or  establishing  society  to  en- 
act that  he  should  have  a  wife,  the  woman  a  husband,  and  as 
"  a  race-interest,  not  a  personal  one."  Human  beings  with 
their  individuality  thus  blighted,  and  their  choicest  affections 
treated  but  as  mere  instincts  for  procreation,  will  be  prone 
to  such  a  deadening  of  moral  sense  and  apprehension  of 
future  burdens,  as  will  render  "conjugal  sins "  a  feature  of 
social  life.  They  should  be  taught  to  know  themselves  bet- 
ter, and  then  they  would  perceive  that  their  personal  rela- 
tions lay  at  the  foundation  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  family, 
which  is  society  in  a  smaller  form ;  and  so  knowing  from  an 
interior  sense  what  was  meet  and  proper,  they  would  do  it 
with  fidelity.  The  axe  should  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  not  be  employed  to  lop  away  the  limbs. 

Marriage  exists  primarily  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
married.  Its  office  is  the  development  of  genuine  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Society  and  procreation  are  incidental 
matters,  and  subordinate.  The  connubial  union  is  from  the 
interior  soul,  and  not  substantially  from  social  regulations. 
Hence  " conjugal  sin"  is  primarily  the  association  of  man 
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and  woman  as  married  partners,  when  there  is  not  interior 
oneness  and  correspondence.  Let  this  principle  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  sexual  relations  of  the  sexes  will  be  normal 
and  healthful.  There  will  be  no  disposition  to  shirk  any  re- 
sult, but  a  cordial  cooperation  in  adding  to  "  the  heritage  of 
the  Lord."  The  woman  will  recognize  the  divine  image  in 
the  man  and  he  the  divine  likeness  in  her ;  and  from  their 
alliance,  all  that  is  good,  lovely,  and  desirable  will  result. 

But  society  has  fixed  laws  arbitrarily,  and  placed  on  men 
and  women  heavy  burdens,  grievous  to  be  borne,  while  no 
one  extends  a  finger  to  aid  them.  They  often  have  been 
fearfully  bestialized  in  their  corporeal  functions  and  appetites. 
At  the  6ame  time,  the  home  circle  has  been  invaded  by  the 
requirement  to  maintain  a  certain  "  social  position."  The 
heavy  pecuniary  outlay  which  this  occasions  overtaxes  the 
energy  and  faculties  of  most  persons.  It  has  become  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  home,  to  rqpr  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfil  the  requirements  of  society. 

Hence  the  fearful  result.  The  exactions  on  every  hand 
have  led  the  sufferers  to  adopt  expedients  to  shirk  their  bur- 
dens. Feeling  that  they  must  keep  up  their  social  connec- 
tions or  forfeit  the  means  to  procure  a  livelihood,  they  too 
often  compromise  the  matter  by  casting  off  a  portion  of  the 
holier  obligations  at  home.  They  have  already  been  kept 
ignorant  and  their  moral  sense  has  been  greatly  impaired ; 
they  have  been  taught  selfishness,  and  so  seek  indul- 
gence unwisely  as  well  as  wisely.  In  this  manner  have 
marriage  and  its  conditions  been  rendered  in  a  manner  hostile 
to  the  physiological  law.  However  we  may  have  revered 
the  sanctities  of  nuptial  life,  experience  appears  to  be  over- 
turning them ;  and  from  the  cuisine  at  home  to  the  assemblies 
abroad,  every  thing  militates  with  them,  and  almost  seems 
to  render  "  conjugal  sins,"  atrocious  as  they  are,  a  matter  of 
every-day  necessity. 

These  are,  very  often,  the  occasions  of  the  evils  and  enor- 
mities which  Doctor  Gardner  and  his  fellow-laborers  have 
endeavored  to  expose  and  obviate.  He  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  question  at  what  age  one  should  marry,  and  another 
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to  the  inquiry  whether  continence  or  sexual  abstinence  is 
actually  injurious;  and  finally  declares  that  u fitness  for 
marriage  and  reproduction  can  only  be  attained  when  the 
powerB  of  procreation  have  obtained  their  perfection  and 
vigor."  We  would  like  to  canvass  this  proposition,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  definitely  why  nature  and  instinct 
seem  to  demand  sexual  gratification  at  an  earlier  period,  so 
that  the  habit  of  masturbation  is  so  frequently  formed  to 
meet  the  apparent  want.  Animals  often  form  it  as  well  as 
human  beings,  and,  like  the  use  of  tobacco,  it  appears  to 
have  sprung  up  because  of  a  necessity ;  yet  if  carried  on  to 
the  excess  which  its  facility  permits,  it  is  fearfully  destruc- 
tive to  every  endowment  of  a  true  manhood  or  womanhood. 

What  is  denominated  continence,  is  often  a  great  pro- 
vocative to  thiB  habit.  Asceticism  is  about  as  obnoxious  as 
its  opposite.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  Shaker  morality,  nor 
approve  of  the  monastic  system  of  the  Buddhists  and  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  alike  at  war  with  human  nature  and 
aspersions  upon  the  Creator.  There  is  implanted  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  each  sex  a  necessity  for  the  sexual 
association  as  imperative  as  love  in  the  spiritual  nature.  Nor 
is  it  mere  propagation  that  it  exists  for,  but  an  enhancement 
of  the  vital  condition.  Men  and  women  living  normally  to- 
gether, are  more  healthy,  vigorous,  benevolent,  and  intellec- 
tual, than  they  are  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  There  is  a  mutual 
irapartation  of  auras  and  vital  emanations,  which  adds  to  the 
life  of  each  without  wasting  away  the  one  that  imparts.  In 
giving,  each  receives.  Bad  as  lubricity  is,  it  is  equalled  in 
the  matter  of  blighting  the  mind  and  body  by  absolute  absti- 
nence. Disused  functions  wither  and  a  paralysis  ensues, 
which  extends  to  other  powers  and  faculties.  Happily  there 
is  a  "  golden  mean." 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  array  of  authors  whom  Doctor 
Gardner  produces,,  to  show  that  women  becoming  mothers 
for  the  first  time  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  encounter  no 
greater  peril  than  the  primipara  of  fewer  years.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case. 

The  "  conjugal  sins  "  against  which  his  treatise  is  speci- 
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fically  directed  are  physical  excess,  the  employment  of  un- 
natural expedients  to  prevent  maternity,  and  the  destroying 
of  offspring  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  The  ex- 
cess here  noticed  is  more  generally  occasioned  by  a  carious 
vanity  than  by  any  peremptory  or  insatiable  demand  of 
physical  passion.  A  little  information  on  the  subject,  and 
more  good  sense,  are  amply  sufficient  to  teach  men  better 
than  to  disgrace  their  bridal  bed,  and  degrade  their  connu- 
bial life  to  something  like  harlotry.  The  vices  of  married 
persons  ought  not  to  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  the  un- 
married. These  excesses  are  suicidal,  and  also  deadly  to 
offspring. 

But  "  the  most  prolific  causes  for  the  injury  to  the  public 
health  of  the  age  are  the  methods  which  have  for  their  aim 
the  prevention  of  .having  children."  "  The  means  used  for 
preventing  conception,  more  particularly  affecting  women, 
together  with  the  more  bodily  injurious,  more  nervously  ex- 
hausting, and  more  sinfully  demoralizing  procedures,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  and  making  away  with  the  results  of 
conception — these  are  the  crying  evils  of  the  age  and  of  the 
world."  From  the  penalty  of  violated  law  there  is  no  way 
of  escape.  When  men  perform  "  that  which  is  unseemly," 
they  will  inevitably  receive  in  themselves  "that  recompense 
of  their  error  which  is  meet."  The  act  of  Onan  (Genesis 
xxxviii.)  is  followed  by  prostration  and  fatigue  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  and  a  congestion  and  abnormal  excitement  of 
sensibility  on  the  other  part,  which  eventually  produces  syn- 
copes, neuralgias,  hysterias,  and  even  engorgements,  ulcer- 
ations, and  also  derangements  of  the  brain.  The  use  of  water 
or  medicated  fluids  to  destroy  the  zoosperms  deposited  by 
a  coitus,  suddenly  corrugate  and  close  the  glandular  structure 
of  the  parts,  produce  reaction,  and  finally  result  in  debility 
and  exhaustion,  signalized  by  leucorrhcea,  prolapsus,  and  other 
diseases.  The  intermediate  tegumentary  coverings  are  un- 
natural, disgusting,  and  uncertain  as  protectives ;  they  also 
often  produce  certain  physical  lesions  from  their  irritating 
presence  as  foreign  bodies,  and  also  from  the  chemicals  em- 
ployed in  their  fabrication,  and  other  effects  inseparable  from 
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their  employment,  oftentimes  of  a  serious  character.  These 
modes  of  trifling  with  the  functions  of  our  organism,  en- 
deavoring to  cheat  and  thwart  nature,  are  pretty  sure  to  re- 
sult in  physical  debility  and  premature  decrepitude. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  destroying  of  the  child 
while  yet  occupying  the  womb  of  the  mother  ?  It  is  fashion- 
able for  religious  persons  to  denounce  the  practice  in  ancient 
nations  of  exposing  idiotic,  feeble,  deformed,  unlucky,  and 
supernumerary  offspring,  and  to  blame  the  heathen  of  mod- 
ern times  who  drown  their  undesirable  children  as  compla- 
cently as  we  would  dispose  of  a  litter  of  whelps  or  kittens. 
The  women  in  those  same  nations  and  countries  produced 
abortions  upon  themselves ;  sometimes,  not  to  be  separated 
from  their  husbands  during  the  time  of  nursing,  whent  hey 
were  esteemed  impure ;  sometimes  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
nursing  them.  This  practice  is  equally  as  common  now 
among  pagans  and  Christians.  It  is  performed  in  Paris  and 
Calcutta,  in  Italy  and  China,  and  constitutes  a  profession 
among  the  Africans  and  in  the  cities  of  -the  United  States. 
In  private  families  in  this  country  the  instruments  for  pro- 
ducing miscarriage  are  frightfully  common.  There  is  hardly 
a  druggist  who  is  not  called  upon  to  prescribe  medicines  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  in  New  York,  in  express  defiance  of 
the  law,  the  newspapers  abound  with  the  advertisements  of 
the  child-murderers. 

The  common  every-day  result  of  this  crime  is  the  general 
invalidism  of  those  by  whom  it  is  committed.  Inflamed 
sexual  organs,  ulceration,  ovarian  tumor,  and  a  hundred 
other  ailments  reveal  the  matter  to  the  observing.  Blighted 
womanhood  and  all  its  curses  are  the  appropriate  sequences. 
One  abortion  is  more  trying  to  the  constitution  of  a  woman 
than  a  dozen  normal  births.  Premature  age  and  unloveli- 
ness  are  sure  to  follow. 

After  treating  of  these  subjects,  Dr.  Gardner  discusses 
other  topics  connected  with  the  marriage  relation.  During 
the  menstrual  period  he  very  properly  requires  separation ; 
and  insists  that  sexual  relations  maintained  at  a  late  period 
in  life  impairs  longevity.  Alliances  between  old  men  and 
young  girls  are  also  denounced. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  these  matters,  Dr.  Gardner  gives 
us  a  chapter  on  the  mode  of  avoiding  maternity.  He  entitles 
it  rather  queerly — "  What  may  be  done  with  health  in  view, 
and  the  fear  of  God  before  us."  Having  denied  explicitly  the 
right  "  to  take  precautions,"  he  suggests  sexual  abstinence 
from  the  onset  of  the  menstrual  flow  till  the  twelfth  day,  as 
almost  absolutely  sure  to  prevent  fecundation,  and  actually 
denominates  it  "  an  act  of  continence  healthy,  moral,  and 
irreproachable."  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  many  years  ago, 
proposed  the  same  expedient.  We  will  not  now  inquire 
whether  this  is  not  also  a  fraud  upon  nature,  of  the  the  same 
moral  character  as  the  act  of  Onan,  but  it  certainly  appears 
like  it. 

We  bespeak  for  these  matters  a  full  and  earnest  consider- 
ation. The  present  wrong-doing  has  resulted  in  mischief, 
the  enervation  of  men,  premature  old  age  of  women,  scarcity 
and  sickliness  of  children,  morbidness,  and  tortures  of  the 
most  excruciating  character.  The  nature  of  the  evil  must 
be  understood,  and  then  obviated. 

It  is  indiscreet,  perhaps,  when  much  is  well  and  earnestly 
said,  to  interpose  criticism.  We  have  already  dissented  from 
the  principles  which  ^underlie  this  treatise.  We  feel  sure 
that  every  endeavor  to  mitigate  these  evils  by  arbitrary  re- 
quirements will  be  inadequate  to  the  case.  It  makes  us  im- 
patient to  hear  people  speak  of  the  sexual  relation  as  being 
in  itself  somewhat  impure— as  though  marriage  and  harlotry 
were  not  widely  different.  Perhaps  they  are  not,  as  many 
marriages  are  constituted.  A  woman  who  admired  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Ellery  Channing,  expressed  great  chagrin  at  his 
marriage,  "  because  she  had  regarded  him  as  too  pure  a  man 
to  marry."  We  suspect  Dr.  Gardner  himself  to  be  tinged 
with  a  similar  morbid  asceticism  when  he  recommends,  as 
others  have  recommended  before  him,  the  French  custom, 
that  the  spouses  shall  occupy  separate  beds.  If  they  are 
not  suitable  bedfellows,  and  invigorated  instead  of  debilitated 
by  such  contiguity,  they  ought  not  to  be  husband  and  wife 
at  all,  or  to  become  parents  of  children.  Such  an  alliance  is 
itself  a  "  conjugal  sin." 
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It  is  impious,  aye,  sacrilegious,  to  mention  with  disre- 
spect the  attraction  which  renders  a  person  of  one  sex  at- 
tractive to  an  individual  of  the  other,  or  to  speak  of  love 
between  them  as  foul  and  degrading.  Let  the  sentiment  be 
more  generally  disseminated,  that  "  there  is  something  holy 
in  maternity."  Every  genuine,  pure-minded  woman  instinct- 
ively desires  to  be  a  mother ;  but  only  through  the  agency 
of  the  man  whom  she  loves  and  admires.  Let  society  remove 
its  ban  and  relax  its  unholy  requirements  upon  individuals 
to  acquire  great  riches  and  maintain  social  position  as  though 
possessing  wealth,  so  that  parentage  can  exist  without  con- 
flict with  other  important  interests,  and  let  a  deeper  home- 
affection  be  nurtured,  and  the  foul  and  hideous  devices 
which  deform  civilized  life  and  blotch  our  national  reputa- 
tion, will  be  forgotten.  The  dread  of  penalty  has  so  far 
proved  insufficient ;  let  us  have  the  benignant  sway  of  the 
holier  incentive,  "What  God  hath  joined  let  no  one  divide." 


Case  in  Practice, 


BY   H.    E.    FIRTH,    M.D. 


Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  whose  family  I  have  attended 
as  physician  for  some  eighteen  years,  left  Brooklyn,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  17  years  of  age,  to  spend  a  short  time  in 
the  country.  They  arrived  in  East  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
latter  part  of  December. 

Shortly  after,  his  son  began  to  complain  of  feeling  unwell, 
and  being  catechised  by  the  father,  informed  him  that  his 
bowels  were  constipated,  and  that  he  had  not  had  a  passage 
in  two  weeks.  Mr.  S.,  thinking  that  his  son's  distress  arose 
from  constipation,  administered  cathartics  at  different  times, 
and  also  used  injections  to  obtain  a  passage.  The  symptoms, 
however,  became  greatly  aggravated,  and  failing  to  accom- 
plish any  movement  of  the  bowels,  he  sent  for  a  physician. 
The  boy  was  again  medicated  for  four  days  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  physician.  Cataplasms  were  also  employed,  as 
also  were  clysters  containing  oil  of  Turpentine,  but  without 
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securing  a  passage.  The  pain  increased,  the  stomach  becama 
more  irritable,  and  tympanitis  extended  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen. The  boy's  mother  was  telegraphed  for,  and  upon 
her  arrival  it  was  decided  to  have  him  removed  home,  if 
possible. 

They  arrived  home  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  I  was  im- 
mediately sent  for.  From  the  day  he  arrived  I  was  unre- 
mitting in  my  efforts  to  relieve  him,  and  succeeded — only 
so  far  as  abating  the  pain  and  removing  urgent  inflammatory 
symptoms  were  concerned ;  his  bowels  remained  unmoved. 
Drs.  D.  E.  Smith  and  H.  C.  Oooper,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Prof. 
E.  Freeman,  of  New  York,  were  called  in  council.  A  flexi- 
ble tube  was  inserted  into  the  bowels  as  far  as  it  would  pass, 
and  a  force-pump  was  employed  to  force  water  into  the 
bowels,  but  with  every  effort  the  fluid  would  be  returned, 
after  a  limited  quantity  would  pass  per  rectum.  The  ob- 
struction was  supposed  to  be  in  the  descending  colon ;  but 
the  exact  character  of  it  could  not  be  ascertained. 

It  was  not  supposed  to  be  intussusception,  as  the  case  had 
been  too  protracted,  and  there  were  not  acute  symptoms 
either  local  or  general,  as  is  common  in  the  above  disease. 

We  thought  that  the  obstruction  might  have  originated 
from  hardened  feces,  but  there  was  such  a  tympanitic  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  it  was  difficult  to  decide. 

All  the  ordinary  means  were  tried,  and  every  effort  ex- 
hausted, but  without  effect.  The  patient  daily  grew  weaker. 
At  Prof.  Freeman's  suggestions,  belladonna  was  employed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  order  to  secure  its  full 
constitutional  effect,  and  produce  the  most  complete  relaxa- 
tion. Chloroform  was  also  used,  and  while  the  patient  was 
under  its  full  anaesthetic  influence,  efforts  were  made  by  the 
force-pump  to  obtain  a  passage.  His  bowels  were  kneaded, 
saline  purgatives  were  employed,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Cooper,  beef-gall  was  injected,  and  given  internally, 
hoping  to  dissolve  or  break  up  the  hardened  faecal  matter, 
if  such  was  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  Throughout  the 
sickness,  it  was  difficult  to  retain  any  thing,  but  for  a  short 
period,  upon  the  stomach  ;  and  during  the  frequent  eructa- 
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tion,  the  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach  would  be 
regurgitated,  and,  with  its  fsscal  matter,  would  be  ejected. 

As  he  seemed  to  fail  more  from  the  lack  of  nutriment 
than  from  the  local  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, we  were  encouraged  to  work  until  the  last;  hoping 
some  favorable  change  might  transpire,  and  the  obstruction 
be  overcome.  He  was  chiefly  supported  by  essence  of  beef, 
and  sweet  cream,  which  were  given  in  small  and  oft-repeated 
doses.  His  thirst  was  quenched  with  small  pieces  of  ice. 
During  his  sickness,  and  more  particularly  the  latter  part 
of  it,  he  had  a  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  would 
make  frequent  attempts.  He  lingered  until  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, when  death  came  to  his  relief.  From  his  father's 
statement  he  lived  over  five  weeks  after  the  obstruction  was 
complete.  Prior  to  this,  it  would  seem  by  the  testimony, 
his  bowels  had  been  loose  for  some  time,  but  he  was  other- 
wise well,  except  that  he  was  very  thin,  which  latter  con- 
dition was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  his  rapid  growth. 

Po8t-Morte?n  Examination. 

Assisted  by  Drs.  John  Horton  and  D.  E.  Smith,  I  made 
a  post-mortem  examination,  which  revealed  the  following 
conditions : 

Commencing  at  the  stomach,  we  carefully  examined  the 
whole  intestinal  tract,  without  finding  any  thing  beyond  the 
enormous  extension  of  the  intestines  with  gas  and  'fecal 
matter,  until  we  came  to  the  descending  colon.  When  we 
reached  the  upper  portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  we  found  it  greatly  thickened,  and  presenting  the  sen- 
sation of  a  cancerous  induration.  We  ligated  the  colon  above 
and  below  the  seat  of  the  disease.  After  removing  it,  we 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  from  above  downwards,  and 
found  the  greatest  point  of  stricture  which  had  closed  the 
bowel.  Its  diameter  had  become  so  limited,  that  a  prune-nut 
pit  which  had  been  swallowed  had  become  engorged,  and 
the  irritation  and  exudation  its  presence  had  excited,  had 
caused  it  to  become  fully  imbedded  in  the  surrounding  tissue, 
completely  and  persistently  closing  the  passage. 
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The  result  of  the  autopsy  convinced  us  that  the  case  was 
hopeless  from  the  first.  For  even  could  the  pit  have  been 
passed  by  any  relaxing  or  mechanical  means,  the  stricture 
would  hare  ultimately  closed,  as  it  was  the  result  of  cancer- 
ous exsudation. 


Yeratrum  Tiridc  * 

BY  MARIA  B.   HAYDEN,  M.D. 

The  Veratrum  Viride  is  a  remedy  of  whose  great  power 
and  value  we  know  but  comparatively  little,  save  that  it  is 
the  king  of  arterial  sedatives,  controlling  the  heart's  action 
with  that  certainty  and  precision  with  which  the  engineer 
controls  his  machinery,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from  150  to 
60,  and  even  as  low  as  35,  without  stopping  the  action  of  the 
vital  forces. 

While  Veratrum  thus  subdues  the  burning  fever  and 
quenches  the  flames  that  are  consuming  the  patient,  it  has  a 
still  greater  power  as  a  topical  application  in  erysipelas  and 
other  inflammatory  diseases. 

Having  been  very  successful  in  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
externally  as  well  as  internally,  I  thought  I  could  not  better 
improve  the  opportunity  which  your  courtesy  has  afforded 
than  by  giving  you  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  em- 
ployment of  this  drug. 

I  shall  not  classify  or  speak  of  the  general  properties  of 
the  Veratrum  Viride,  for  they  are  too  well  known  to  all  of 
you  to  require  any  such  classification  at  my  handB,  but  sim- 
ply content  myself  with  a  citation  of  the  cases,  and  the  facts 
relating  thereto,  which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion in  its  use  externally,  particularly  in  erysipelas. 

Many  scientific  men  have  written  volumes  upon  erysipe- 
las, giving  most  minute  descriptions  of  the  disease  in  all  its 
various  phases ;  but  most  if  not  all  have  failed  to  give  any 
positive,  specific  treatment,  which  any  and  all  physicians 
might  adopt  and  thereby  control  this  most  painful  and  dan- 
gerous disease. 

*  Read  before  the  Eolectio  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  this  paper  that  we  have  a 
specific  remedy  for  erysipelas  in  the  V&ratirum  Viride,  by 
the  relation  of  the  following  illustrative  cases : 

Sunday,  March  21st,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  Mr.  L.,  a  gen- 
tleman agetf  58.  I  found  him  suffering  very  severely  from 
erysipelas ;  his  face  was  enormously  swollen  and  very  badly 
discolored,  one  eye  entirely  closed,  while  he  could  barely 
distinguish  light  with  the  other. 

The  disease  involved  his  face,  head,  ears,  back  and  sides 
of  his  neck  and  throat,  so  as  to  pain  him  very  severely  in 
swallowing,  while  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  articu- 
late, his  tongue  was  so  swollen.  I  examined  his  pulse,  which 
was  120 — extremities  cold  and  damp,  while  his  sufferings  were 
intense,  with  neuralgic  pains  through  his  head.  He  was  very 
nervous,  and  evinced  great  anxiety  about  his  condition. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  had  been  suffering  since 
the  Wednesday  previous,  and  had  been  under  the  treatment 
of  a  homoeopathic  physician,  who  had  prescribed  rhus  and  bel- 
ladonna internally,  and  hot  alcohol  externally,  which  seemed 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  disease ;  and  so  alarming  had  the 
symptoms  become  by  Sunday  (the  day  on  which  I  was  called) 
that  Dr.  W.  told  Mr.  L.  his  case  was  verv  doubtful. 

I  immediately  ordered  a  hot  foot-bath  with  the  addition 
of  mustard,  and  with  a  sponge  wet  in  the  saturate  of  Vera- 
trum Vi7%ide  clear  bathed  his  face,  head,  ears  and  neck  freely 
for  at  least  ten  minutes,  then  wet  cloths  in  the  same,  and 
placed  them  on  every  part  where  the  disease  manifested  itself; 
at  the  same  time  prescribed  veratrum  and  aconite,  thirty  drops 
each  in  two  ounces  of  water,  in  separate  glasses,  giving  one 
teaspoonful  every  hour,  alternating ;  with  directions  to  keep 
the  parte  constantly  wet  with  the  veratrum. 

I  called  again  at  6  p.m.  ;  found  my  patient  decidedly  im- 
proved ;  he  could  see  from  both  eyes ;  the  pains  were  gone 
from  the  head ;  pulse  100,  with  much  less  nervous  anxiety. 
I  continued  the  treatment  with  the  addition  of  two  drachms 
of  Husband's  magnesia  in  lemon-juice. 

On  calling  the  next  morning  I  found  him  still  improved ; 
he  had  passed  the  first  comfortable  night  since  attacked. 
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The  swelling  and  color  to  an  extent  had  gone  from  his  face, 
while  his  head  and  ears  were  yet  swollen,  bat  not  marked  by 
that  glassy  appearance  as  on  the  day  previous ;  he  was  quite 
free  from  pain,  while  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  sub- 
siding. 

The  magnesia  had  operated  freely  upon  the  bowels,  and 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  By  Wednesday  I  saw  I  had  complete  control  of  the 
disease,  and  he  was  out  of  danger.  I  continued  the  local 
treatment,  which  removed  every  vestige  of  discoloration,  and 
on  Sunday,  one  week  from  the  day  I  was  called,  he  came  to 
my  house  convalescent,  and  very  grateful. 

Wednesday,  April  13th,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  W.,  a 
lady  72  years  old,  and  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  attacks 
of  erysipelas  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  it  always 
manifesting  itself  in  her  eyes,  lasting  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months.  On  arriving,  I  found  both  eyes  closed  and  very  much 
swollen.  I  applied  veralrwm,  full  strength,  to  the  eyes  as  in  the 
previous  case ;  she  immediately  expressed  great  relief,  and 
said,  "  Your  medicine  acts  like  magic,  and  I  can  go  to  sleep 
now." 

She  being  quite  feeble  and  very  nervous,  I  prescribed 
small  doses  of  Scutellaria,  alternating  with  veratrum,  giving 
magnesia  to  regulate  the  bowels.  The  next  morning  I  found 
her  more  comfortable,  and  quite  free  from  pain.  The  eyes 
were  still  badly  swollen,  and  the  right  one  gave  evidence  of 
suppuration.  I  continued  the  local  application  of  the  veratrum 
to  the  eyes ;  the  lid  of  the  right  one  continued  to  swell  until 
Sunday,  when  it  burst,  discharging  copiously. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  parts  affected  were 
kept  wet,  no  pain  whatever  was  experienced.  I  still  kept  up 
the  application  of  the  veratrum.  The  next  morning  I  found 
the  left  eye  assuming  the  condition  of  the  right  one  when  I 
first  saw  her ;  but  by  constant  application  of  the  veratrum  I 
completely  checked  its  progress,  and  in  a  week  from  the  time 
I  first  saw  her,  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  require  no 
farther  treatment. 

Mr.  P.,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  drove  to  my  house  and 
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entered,  supported  by  a  cane.  Ho  was  very  nervous ;  erysip- 
elas had  made  its  appearance  on  the  right  ancle  and  foot, 
which  was  badly  swollen.  1  bathed  the  foot  and  ancle  for 
twenty  minutes  with  veratrum;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
pain  and  smarting  sensation  had  subsided,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  business.  In  this  case 
I  made  only  one  application,  which  is  often  all  that  is  re- 
quired, if  you  are  called  in  season,  and  the  veratrum  is  ap- 
plied in  the  first  stages. 

Miss  L.,  aged  17  years,  a  young  lady  of  healthy  appear- 
ance, consulted  me  in  regard  to  her  case.  She  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas  on  the  right  side  of  her  face ;  the  swelling 
was  very  rapid,  closing  her  eye  in  a  few  hours,  the  pain  being 
very  severe.  I  made  direct  application  with  the  veratrum, 
keeping  the  face  wet  with  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  fell 
asleep,  and  remained  so  for  more  than  an  hour.  On  awaking, 
the  peculiar  glassy  appearance  of  the  skin  had  gone,  the 
swelling  and  pain  had  subsided,  and  in  three  or  four  days  she 
was  quite  well  again. 

Mr.  "W.,  a  stout,  muscular  man,  aged  55  years,  had  had 
frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas,  lasting  him  generally  for  weeks; 
came  to  me  with  his  face  and  ears  badly  swollen  and  very 
painful,  the  swelling  extending  to  the  eye  and  partially  closing 
it. .  I  treated  him  with  the  saturate  of  veratrum,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  with  precisely  the  same  result. 

The  five  cases  which  1  have  cited  are  sufficient,  in  my 
mind,  to  establish  the  following  propositions : 

First.  That  the  Veratrum  Viride  is  nearly  or  quite  a 
specific  for  erysipelas,  especially  when  applied  in  the  early 
stages. 

Second.  That  the  veratrum  acts  as  a  neutralizing  agent  in 
all  external  or  local  inflammations,  and  is  superior  to  any 
other  known  remedy  for  erysipelas,  and  equally  applicable 
in  cases  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  phlegmatia  dolens,  and 
cases  of  external  or  vegetable  poisons. 
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PERISCOPE. 

Urcemic  Diarrhoea. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Fothekgill  remarks  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov. 
20,  1869) :  "  In  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  the  flow  through 
the  convolute  capillaries  is  impeded,  and  the  excretory  action 
of  the  kidneys  is  thus  lost,  and  the  blood  becomes  laden  with 
effete  products  and  water;  thus  altered  in  its  physical  pro* 
perties,  it  flows  sluggishly  and  stagnates  in  the  capillaries,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  spontaneous  catharsis 
comes  on,  and  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  restored.  In 
chronic  renal  disease,  this  becomes  more  necessary,  and  is 
frequently  manifested.  The  inefficient  action  of  the  renal 
secreting  cells,  together  with  dilated,  constricted,  or  thick- 
ened capillaries,  produce  frequently  an  impeded  circulation ; 
congestion  and  further  impeded  flow  follows ;  the  depurative 
action  of  the  kidneys,  for  the  time  being,  is  held  in  abeyance; 
and  blood-poisoning  ensues." 

Diarrhoea,  therefore,  in  these  renal  conditions,  Di%  F. 
considers  to  be  of  greatest  service,  freeing  the  blood  from  its 
retained  effete  products. 

"  Whenever,  then,  diarrhoea  occurs  in  a  person,"  he  says, 
"  presenting  the  appearances  of  renal  disease,  and  more 
especially  if  there  be  albuminuria,  or  the  symptoms  of  any 
renal  congestion,  it  maybe  desirable  to  hesitate  about  arrest- 
ing the  alvine  flux  until  some  other  channel  be  patent.  From 
the  known  intolerance  of  opium  in  renal  disease,  preparations 
of  the  solanacese  should  be  administered  where  the  suffering 
is  great.  The  skin  should  be  immediately  acted  upon  by  the 
hot-air  bath,  or  otherwise  ;  hot  poultices,  sprinkled  with  mus- 
tard, should  bq  applied  across  the  loins  when  the  bath  is  over. 
Nutritive  support  should  be  given ;  and  a  mild  diuretic  of 
digitalis,  and  citrate  of  potassa  in  infusion  of  buchu  or 
calumba,  may  be  administered  as  soon  as  the  kidneys  are 
somewhat  relieved.  If  a  little  flux  remain,  a  few  grains  of 
powdered  cassia  or  cinnamon  may  be  prescribed,  and  the 
more  powerful  astringents  should  only  be  administered  when 
the  danger  to  life  is  imminent;  and,  of  these,  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  infusion  of  logwood,  is  perhaps  the  least 
objectionable.  But  astringents  should  be  used  warily  and 
cautiously  ;  absorbed  into  the  blood,  they  astringe  and  arrest 
the  activity  of  the  bowels,  but,  at  the  same  time,  check  and 
impede  the  action  of  the  renal  secreting  cells,  whose  restored 
and  renovated  activity  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
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up.  The  action  of  the  skin  must  be  fostered,  and  the  patient 
carefully  protected  from  atmospheric  changes,  to  which  these 
sufferers  are  very  sensitive;  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  the 
patient  must  be  given  steel,  and  the  other  adjuncts  to  nutri- 
tion. In  the  first  mild  case  which  occurs,  I  shall  feel  inclined 
to  try  a  combination  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  nitric  ether,  and 
pernitrate  of  iron.  Whichever  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  desir- 
able, while  affording  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit,  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  elements  of  danger." — Am. 
Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 


Amputation  during  Anaesthesia  with  Cldoral. 

Dk.  Noie  (of  Brionde,  France)  has  published  in  the 
Gazette  des  Hopitatix  of  December  23d,  1869,  the  case  of  a 
man  aged  sixty-fonr,  suffering  acutely  from  osteosarcoma  of 
the  leg.  The  patient  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  limb 
taken  off;  and,  as  a  trial,  he  took  about  sixty  grains  of 
chloral  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  at  8  a.m. 
Up  to  9  o'clock,  he  frequently  made  efforts  at  vomiting,  and 
had  defective  vision;  after  this  came  violent  excitement, 
which  lasted  two  horn's ;  he  then  fell  asleep,  and  soon  was 
go  insensible  that  he  could  be  moved  about  without  waking. 
This  sleep  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  patient, 
on  coming  to  his  senses,  said  he  felt  very  well,  and  asked  for 
food.  Fain  had  of  late  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  he  was 
overjoyed  to  have  had  some  rest. 

two  days  after  this,  the  man  took  seventy-five  grains  of 
chloral  at  8  in  the  morning,  and  was  uncomfortable  for  two 
hours,  when  he  fell  into  a  deep  slumber  and  underwent 
amputation  of  the  leg  without  moving  or  uttering  a  sound. 
After  being  placed  in  bed,  the  patient  sank  into  an  alarming 
coma  for  one  hour ;  after  which,  on  waking,  he  was  seized 
with  violent  delirium  and  severe  vomiting.  These  fearful 
symptoms  lasted  about  seven  hours,  when  the  poor  man 
passed  into  a  state  of  complete  prostration  and  recovered  his 
senses;  but  did  not  recollect  any  thing  of  what  had  passed, 
and  could  hardly  speak  or  move.  He  took  some  beef-tea, 
and  had  a  sleepless,  but  quiet  night,  and  the  next  day  all  the 
effects  of  the  chloral  had  passed  off. 

Dr.  Noir  remarks  that,  in  this  case,  delirium,  prostration, 
and  coma  were  60  alarming  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
use  chloral  as  an  anaesthetic  in  operations,  if  further  experi- 
ence prove  that  these  dangerous  symptoms  regularly  present 
themselves.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  he  adds,  that 
insensibility  was  complete  during  the  operation. — Lancet. 
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Therapeutics  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  following  abstract  from  Dr.  Anderson's  valuable  lec- 
tures on  this  subject  will  prove  instructive.  First  of  all  de- 
termine whether  the  disease  is  acute  or  chronic,  for  on  this 
will  depend  the  character  of  the  local  treatment.  If  acute, 
and  the  eruption  be  copious,  accompanied  by  much  swelling, 
and  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning  pain,  avoid  local  applications 
altogether,  or  use  only  such  as  soothe,  reserving,  as  a  rule, 
such  as  stimulate  for  chronic  cases.  Where  the  parts  are 
covered  with  crusts  or  scales,  remove  thein,  or  local  applica- 
tions will  prove  inert.  To  do  this  apply  oil,  soak  the  parts 
in  warm  water,  or  cover  with  a  poultice  and  hot  oil  at  night, 
and  again  in  the  morning,  if  necessary ;  and  such  crusts  as 
remain  remove  with  the  nnger-nail,  or,  if  on  hairy  parts,  with 
the  comb.  For  the  removal  of  scales — in  psoriasis,  for  ex- 
ample— use  applications  containing  potash.  Warm  baths  of 
soft  water,  made  more  soothing  by  the  addition  of  gelatine, 
or  starch,  or  soda,  are  particularly  useful  where  a  large  extent 
of  surface  is  affected,  as  in  acute  general  psoriasis.  Absorbent 
powders  sometimes  do  good  where  the  inflammation  is  acute, 
as  in  erysipelas  or  shingles,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
undue  moisture,  as  in  eczema,  where  it  affects  surfaces  which 
are  in  apposition.  Powdered  starch,  talc,  lycopodium,  zinc, 
carb.  magnes.,  and  carb.  zinc,  combined  in  various  ways,  are 
among  the  best.  When  burning  heat  or  itching  is  complained 
of,  add  camphor,  as  in  the  following  recipe : 

IjL — Starch,  3  vj. ;  ox.  zinc,  3  iij. ;  cochineal,  gr.  j. ;  pow- 
dered camphor,  3  ss.    M.  thoroughly. 

Poultices  often  relieve  pain  or  tension,  or  favor  suppura- 
tion, but  must  not  be  too  long  continued,  or  they  become 
themselves  a  sonrce  of  inflammation.  Soothing  ointments  are 
more  universally  applicable  than  any  of  the  preceding.  They 
soften  and  favor  the  removal  of  crusts  and  other  debris; 
cover  and  protect  the  inflamed  parts  against  contact  of  the 
air.  The  benzoated  ox.  zinc  ointment,  which  is  one  of  the 
best,  is  made  softer  and  more  cooling  by  adding  two  drachms 
spirits  camphor  to  each  ounce  of  the  ointment.  Bismuth 
also  makes  a  soothing  unguent,  as  in  the  following : 

JL — Subnitr.  bismuth,  3  ss. ;  rect.  spts.,  3  ss. ;  simple  oint- 
ment, 3  vj. ;  oil  of  roses,  min.  ss.     M. 

Soothing  lotions  sometimes  relieve  uneasiness — are  occa- 
sionally curative  (in  acute  eczema  impetiginodes  of  the  face). 
Among  the  best  are  those  which  contain  lead  and  soda — (a) 
Solution  of  subacet.  lead,  dr.  j  ;  Glycerine,  dr.  iv ;  Distilled 
water,  oz.  vj.    M.    (J)  Dilut.  hydrocyanic  acid,  dr.  ij  ;  Bicarb- 
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sodce,  dr.  j ;  Glycerine,  dr.  iv ;  Rose-water,  oz.  vss.  M. 
Sponge  parts  frequently  with  these,  or  apply  by  means  of 
rags. — (See  London  Lancet.) — Amsmcan  Practitioner. 


Value  of  the  Wheat  Phosphates  in  Therapeusis. — By  J.  S. 
Hawlky,  M.D. 

The  researches  of  modern  physiologists  have  fully  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  inorganic  principles  in  nutrition. 
For  example,  however  rich  in  fibrin  and  albumen  the  blood 
may  be,  it  is  not  properly  constituted,  nor  can  it  carry  on  its 
life-giving  functions  without  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  iron, 
soda,  and  lime.  Among  these  salts  stand  preeminently  the 
phosphates. 

Among  the  early  and  successful  investigators  in  this  field 
was  M.  Mouries,  who  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1st.  That  phosphate  of  lime  plays  a  more  important  part 
in  nutrition  than  has  heretofore  been  believed.  Independ- 
ently of  its  necessity  as  a  constituent  of  bone,  this  salt  main- 
tains that  irritability  without  which  there  is  no  assimilation, 
and  consequently  no  nutrition. 

Its  insufficiency  therefore  produces  death,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  inanition,  while  its  insufficiency  in  a  lees  degree 
produces  a  series  of  lymphatic  diseases. 

2d.  The  food  consumed  in  cities  is  deficient  in  this  respect, 
and  nurses'  milk  has  consequently  the  same  defect.  The  in- 
fant suffers  from  the  deprivation  of  this  element  so  indispen- 
sable to  its  development  and  life.  Hence  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  the  mortality  of  infants. 

3d .  The  addition  of  this  salt,  in  combination  with  animal 
matter y  to  alimentary  substances,  obviates  one  cause  of  disease 
and  death. 

These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  well-directed  experiments  and  careful  analyses  of 
alimentary  substances.  He  further  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  constant  relation  between  the  animal  heat  and  the 
amount  of  phosphates  in  the  blood,  from  which  he  deduces 
the  principle,  that  these  salts  keep  up  animal  irritability, 
without  which  nutrition  is  impossible. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  not 
merely  to  the  value  of  the  phosphates  in  nutrition,  but  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  natural  over  the  artificial  phosphates. 

"  There  is  something  essentially  special  in  the  organised 
phosphates,  those  in  fact  which  have  been  formed  by  passing 
through  a  living  organism,  as  compared  with  those  artificially 
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prepared.  It  is  not  the  amount  but  the  kind  exhibited  which 
produces  the  good  result.  In  infants'  food  and  in  our  bread 
and  flour,  the  organized  phosphates*  and  cerealin  (which  has 
a  somewhat  similar  action  to  pepsin)  have  been  deliberately 
rejected.  These  may  he  administered  medicinally  to  chil- 
dren and  infants  when  the  assimilative  function  is  at  fault. 
In  eruptive  diseases,  of  the  scalp  (which  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  faulty  assimilation),  in  rickets,  marasmus,  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  impaired  nutrition  of  all  kinds,  the  Wheat  Phos- 
phates act  marvellously.  Pallid  children  pick  up  tone,  color, 
and  flesh  ;  worms  disappear,  the  secretions  become  healthy, 
and  disease  goes." 

But  it  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  look  abroad  for  written 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  organized  phosphates  in  alimen- 
tation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  remarks  before  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society,  by  Prof.  A.  Jacobi : 

"The  evils  of  inanition  receive  marked  illustration  in 
practice  among  children.  As  an  instance  of  the  chronic 
starvation  of  special  tissues,  might  be  mentioned  rachitis,  a 
disease  exhibiting  defective  nutrition  of  the  osseous  and  mus- 
cular systems.  The  proportion  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime  (chiefly  phosphates)  in  the  bones  of  infants  is  60  to  63 
per  cent. ;  while  in  rachitic  children  and  particularly  in 
rachitic  softening  of  the  cranial  bones,  it  falls  as  low  as  fifty 
and  even  twenty  per  cent.  The  lack  of  these  elements  is  most 
probably  due  to  excessive  elimination ;  we  cannot  stop  this 
and  must  meet  it  by  an  increased  svpply.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  diet  rich  in  phosphates  will  often  without  medi- 
cine effect  a  marked  improvement. 

"The  following  illustrates  in  an  important  particular,  the 
superiority  of  the  natural  over  the  artificial  phosphates. 

"  Mr.  Andre  Lauson  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Gazette  JHedicale,  August  14, 1869),  calls  the  at- 
tention of  French  surgeons  to  the  fact  that  to  promote  osseous 
growth,  the  administration  of  phosphate  of  lime,  either  in  the 
shape  of  hypophosphites,  or  in  that  of  powdered  bone,  is  un-. 
availing.  Several  attempts  made  with  these  substances  have 
never  been  successful.  It  is  because  their  form  does  not 
allow  of  their  digestion  and  assimilation.  On  the  contrary, 
earthy  phosphates,  such  as  are  elaborated  by  vegetables,  are 
real  aliments. 

u  Now,  wheaten  flour  contains  but  A  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  .02  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  wheat  bran, 
on  the  contrary,  we  And  2.5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  ana 
.11  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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"  Pure  flour  is,  then,  deprived  of  its  phosphates  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  bread  made  with  it  is  not  the  proper  aliment 
for  the  patients  referred  to  in  this  article." 

The  above  quotations  abundantly  exhibit  the  value  of 
wheat  phosphates  in  nutrition.  These  phosphates  are  abun- 
dant in  the  bran  of  wheat,  may  be  easily  extracted  and 
reduced  to  a  flour,  and  thus  become  a  medicinal  food  which 
will  supplement  in  an  important  particular  the  ordinary  food 
upon  which  infants  and  children  are  fed. 

It  would  be  useful,  as  appears  from  the  above  extracts,  in 
all  cases  of  inanition,  to  the  offspring  of  scrofulous  patients, 
in  whatever  condition  of  life,  and  especially  to  that  large  class 
of  illy  nourished  children  of  poverty  found  in  asylums  and 
hospitals. 

The  intelligent  practitioner  would  frequently  be  relieved 
from  embarrassment  in  his  attempts  to  nourish  his  feeble  and 
emaciating  patients,  by  having  within  his  reach  an  available 
and  convenient  form  of  wheat  phosphates. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  much  simpler  method  of  arriving  at 
this  point,  would  be  to  use  unbolted  flour  for  the  food  of  such 
patients  as  require  a  diet  rich  in  phosphates.  Doubtless  such 
a  course  would  be  judicious  and  useful  to  the  patient.  But 
most  of  the  foods  furnished  for  children  are  deprived  of  phos- 
phates, and  the  article  in  question  would  afford  an  easy  and 
ready  means  of  restoring  them  and  of  regulating  the  quantity. 
Besides,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  overcome  a  fixed  and  universal 
custom,  while  it  is  both  easy  and  convenient  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  in  those  cases  where  it  is  indicated. — Med.  Gazette. 


Hydrate  of  Chloral  and  its  Use  in  Practice. — By  J.  Swift 
Walkkb,  M.D. 

When  any  new  remedy  is  brought  before  the  profession, 
if  each  one  would  record  his  experience  of  its  therapeutical 
effects,  the  long  list  of  drugs  in  the  Materia  Medica  would  be 
considerably  shortened. 

As  my  experience  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral  has  been  some- 
what extensive,  I  may  state  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
patients  can  take  the  large  doses  recommended  by  some — 
say  thirty  grains.  Some  people  cannot  take  as  much  as  ten 
grains,  unless  its  pungency  is  covered  by  a  thick  vehicle,  as 
syrup,  or,  as  Mr.  Squire  recommends,  with  peppermint-water 
and  syrup,  or  svrup  of  tolu. 

It  has  not  the  power  of  controlling  pain  in  cancer  of  the 
uterus  or  the  stomach,  or  in  any  malignant  disease,  like 
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opium  or  morphia,  and  it  is  of  little  utility  in  allaying  cough 
in  phthisis  or  bronchitis.  It  is  very  nseful  as  a  substitute  tor 
hyoscyamus  in  hysteria,  nervous  debility,  anaemic  cephal- 
algia ;  and  then  I  have  administered  it  in  doses  of  ten  grains, 
in  conjunction  with  a  little  syrup  to  cover  its  pungency. 

It  has  a  marvellous  effect  in  cardialgia,  where  there  16  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  also  in  allaying  sympa- 
thetic palpitation  in  dyspepsia. 

One  of  its  best  properties  is  that  it  does  not  produce  head- 
ache, as  other  narcotics ;  its  action  is  without  excitement, 
and  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels. — Lancet. 


Domestic  Summary. 

Does  the  Maternal  Mental  Influence  have  any  Construc- 
tive or  Destructive  Power  m  the  Production  of  Malformations 
or  Monstrosities  at  any  stage  of  Embryonic  Development. — 
The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  for  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year  contains  an  elaborate  and  well-considered  article  on 
this  subject,  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  of  Sing  Sing,  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  writer  has  arrived  by  his  inquiries,  observations,  and  re- 
flections on  this  subject : — 

1.  That  traditional  superstition  has  perpetuated  the 
notion  that  malformations  are  the  result  of  maternal  mental 
emotions. 

2.  That  the  medical  profession  is  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  existence  and  continuance  of  this 
popular  error. 

3.  That  various  intense  mental  emotions  are  common 
with  gestating  women,  and  apprehensions  of  malformation 
of  their  offspring  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion,  yet 
abnormal  births  are  extremely  rare. 

4.  That  there  is  nothing  like  law  in  the  alleged  results 
of  maternal  mental  influence  in  the  production  of  malforma- 
tions. 

5.  That  the  occasional  apparent  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  due,  in  most  instances,  to  accidental  coincidences, 
which  would  be  far  less  frequent  if  the  facts  could  be  ob- 
tained previously  instead  of  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

6.  Coincidences  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  authen- 
tic to  warrant  a  rational  belief  in  the  origin  of  monstrosities 
from  the  perturbed  emotions  of  the  mother's  mind. 

7.  Like  causes  produce  like  results ;  whereas  we  find 
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that  in  a  series  of  cases  of  any  special  variety  of  malforma- 
tion, mental  emotions,  arising  from  a  considerable  number  of 
dissimilar  objects,  even  of  the  most  diverse  character,  are 
assigned  as  the  cause. 

8.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  malformation,  no 
mental  or  even  physical  explanation  is  offered  by  the  parents 
or  friends. 

9.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  number  and  character 
of  the  mental  emotions  and  apprehensions  of  pregnant 
women  and  the  actual  frequency  and  variety  of  malforma- 
tions. 

10.  That  some  of  the  assumed  causes  are  alleged  to  have 
operated  upon  the  embryo  or  foetus  subsequently  to  the  normal 
period  for  the  evolution  of  the  part  which  is  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  malformation,  thereby  implying  a  destructive  as 
well  as  a  metamorphosing  power  in  the  mental  emotion ! 

11.  That  the  alleged  resemblances  of  various  congenital 
maculse  to  fruits  and  animals,  are  either  accidental,  as  in  the 
case  of  rocks,  the  outlines  of  mountains,  and  the  forms  of 
clouds,  which  exhibit  the  profile  of  the  human  head  and  face ; 
or  they  are  the  result  of  pure  imagination  and  fancy  on  the 
part  of  the  observer.  The  same  is  true  of  the  alleged  re- 
semblances of  more  important  parts  or  members  to  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  animals. 

12.  Malformations  identical  in  kind  and  in  degree  recur 
again  and  again  in  the  human  subject,  and  admit  of  a  syste- 
matic classification.  They  are  not  infinite  in  variety,  but 
definite  and  distinctive. 

13.  Every  form  of  malformation  and  monstrosity  which  has 
occurred  in  the  human  subject,  has  had  its  exact  morpholo- 
gical counterpart  in  the  lower  animals,  as  well  in  the  ovipa- 
rous as  in  the  viviparous. 

14.  The  vegetable  kingdom  produces  analogous  anomalies 
of  organization  to  those  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  viz. : 
dwarfish,  gigantic,  distorted,  and  double  malformations. 

15.  The  only  rational  and  scientific  explanation  of  abnor- 
mal development  is  to  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  pathological 
histology.  The  pathology  of  foetal  life  presents  a  rich  field 
for  hopeful  research. 

16.  Monstrosities  are  not  the  result  of  violations  of  era- 
bryological  or  physiological  laws ;  they  are  the  product  of 
embarrassments  to  normal  development. 

17.  Vices  of  conformation  and  monstrosities  are  due  to 
either  retarded,  arrested,  or  excessive  development. 

18.  That  in  plural  conception  it  is  particularly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  mental  emotion  can  bo  conveyed  to  one  foetus 
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in  the  womb  and  be  inoperative  upon  another,  whether  the 
emotion  be  transmitted  through  tne  medium  of  blood,  by 
undiscovered  nervous  filaments  in  the  funis,  or  by  a  sort  of 
animal  electricity  or  magnetism  directly  across  tissues. 

19.  The  development  of  united-embryos,  or  double-foetus- 
es, is  now  positively  known  to  follow  definite  laws,  includ- 
ing homologous  union,  unity  of  sex,  and  right  and  left  bilat- 
eral symmetry, 

20.  Monstrosities  never  consist  of  parts  or  organs  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  species  which  is  the  subject  of  abnormal 
development. 

21.  Monstrosities  mav  arise  from  either  abnormalities  of 
the  generative  matter  of  one  or  both  parents,  abnormalities  of 
the  maternal  organism,  or  from  diseases  and  abnormal  states 
of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  and  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

22.  That  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  the  explosion  of 
the  popular  error  which  attributes  anomalies  of  organization 
to  meutal  emotion. 

23.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  endea- 
vor to  correct  this  popular  error,  by  teaching  the  people  the 
absurdity  of  their  "  unquestioned  faith"  in  such  an  inadequate 
power  to  pervert  or  destroy  the  laws  of  organic  development. 
— Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences. 


Uses  and  Doses  of  Chloral  Hydrate. 

Dr.  Lessing  writes  as  follows  to  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter: — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  for  the  practitioner 
to  hear  something  original  by  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the 
above  li  new  "  drug,  Dr.  Liebriech,  of  Germany,  as  regards 
its  uses  and  properties.  In  a  note,  "  The  Chloral  Hydrate," 
by  Dr.  Oscar  Liebriech,  he  says  :  The  drug  can,  on  account 
of  its  physical  properties,  not  be  given  in  pill  or  powder 
form,  but  the  best  method  is  that  of  solution.  In  smaller 
doses  it  can  be  given  without  corrigens,  but  simply  in  aq. 
destill.  and  in  tablespoouful  doses.  As  chloral  hydrate  in  a 
concentrated  solution  has  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste, 
an  addition  of  gum  mucilage  or  syr.  cort.  anrant.  is  very  de- 
sirable ;  a  mixture  of  that  kind  has  a  very  pleasant  taste, 
and  will  readily  be  taken  even  by  small  children.  Naturally 
no  alkaline  reacting  corrigent  can  be  added  to  the  mixture, 
as  such  will  free  the  chloral  hydrate.    For  hypodermic  iii- 

J'ections  the  solution  must  be  absolute  neutral  in  reaction, 
f  a  trace  of  SOT  should  be  present  in  the  solution,  a  little 
ammonia  is  required  to  neutralize  it.     For  internal  TiBe  Pro- 
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fe9sor  Liebriech  recommends  the  following  recipes,  which  can 
be  easily  modified  as  to  smaller  or  heavier  doses,  as  the  cases 
may  require : 

9.  Chlorali  hydrati,  grmm.  2.5  ;  AquaB  destill.,  Muci- 
laginis  acacise,  aa.  grmm.  15.0  ;  M.  S. — As  one  dose.  (A 
simple  hypnoticum. 

9.  Chlorali  hydr.,  grmm.  4.0;  Syr.  aurant.  cort.,  Aquae 
destill.,  aa.  grmm.  15.0  ;  M.  S. — Evenings,  a  tablespoonful. 
(A  simple  hypnoticum.) 

JL  Chlorali  hydr.,  grmm.  4.5  ( — 8.0.) ;  Syr.  aurant.  cort., 
Aquae  destill.,  aa.  grmm.  15.0  ;  M.  S. — At  once  to  be  tak- 
en.    (In  delirium  potatorum.) 

Tfr.  Chlorali  hydrat.,  grmm.  2.0;  Aquae  destill.,  grmm. 
150.0  ;  Syr.  aur.  cort,  Mucilaginis  acaciae,  aa.  grmm.  15.0 ; 
M.     S. — Every  hour  a  tablespoonful.     (As  a  sedaivum.) 

$.  Chlorali  hydrat.,  grmm.  5.0  ;  Aquae  destill.,  grmm. 
10.0;  M.  S. — A  teaspoonfnl  in  a  glass  of  wine,  beer,  or 
lemonade.     (As  a  hypnoticum.) 

Jfc.  Chlorali  hydr.,  grmm.  5.0;  M.  solve  in  Aquae  des- 
till., q.  s.  Ut  mensura  tota  liquoris  aecquet  centimetra  cubi- 
ca  decern.  S.  1=4  P.  C.  subcutaneous  as  hypnoticum  or 
assistant  hypnoticum. 

Enlarged  Tonsils  Removed  witliout  Cutting. 

Dr.  A.  Kuppaner  reports  {Phil.  Med.  Surg.  Reporter)* 
123  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  removed  without  cutting.  In 
reference  to  the  many  objections  to  the  operation  of  excision, 
made  by  parents  or  friends  and  often  fostered  by  physicians, 
he  says,  "  Dr.  James  Yearsley,  of  London,  has  operated  in 
more  than  three  thousand  cases  without  a  single  accident,  or 
a  single  unfavorable  result  from  excision.  The  testimony  of 
distinguished  surgeons  is  no  less  positive.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice I  have  operated  on  several  hundred  patients  without  a 
single  accident,  nor  was  a  solitary  case  followed  by  unfavor- 
able or  injurious  consequences."  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  excision  is  impracticable,  and  in  which  nitrate  of 
silver  and  iodine  have  been  recommended.  Dr.  Ruppaner 
is  of  opinion  that  these  are  useless.  Two  much  more  active 
and  satisfactory  remedies  proposed  by  Dr.  Fournie,  of  Paris, 
are  Vienna  paste  and  hichromate  of  potassa,  the  former  of 
which  is  preferred.  A  better  preparation  still  is  the  London 
paste,  proposed  and  named  by  Dr.  M.  Mackenzie,  and  con* 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  Ume  moistened 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol.    The  caustic  lime  and  soda, 
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finely  pulverized  and  intimately  mixed  is  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  "  When  an  application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  tonsils,  a  little  of  the  powder  is  put  into  a  small  porcelain 
cup,  a  few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  is  kept  near  at 
hand,  are  added,  the  two  are  carefully  mixed  with  a  glass 
rod ;  when  the  paste  is  ready  for  use.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken  that  it  be  of  the  proper  consistency.  If  too  thin, 
it  is  apt  to  find  its  way  to  parts  which  ought  not  to  be 
touched ;  if  too  thick  or  lumpy,  the  paste  will  not  readily 
stick,  and  little  pieces  might  be  swallowed.  To  apply  the 
paste,  a  glass  rod  of  sufficient  length  ought  to  be  used. 
The  end  of  it,  which  must  be  smooth  and  slightly  funnel- 
shaped,  is  dipped  into  the  paste,  and  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  surface  touched  as  occasion  may  require."  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  patient  should  be  in  the  position  for  laryngos- 
copy when  the  paste  is  applied.  Its  action  is  very  rapid  and 
occasions  but  little  pain.  The  mucous  membrane  almost  in- 
stantly assumes  a  deep  flesh"  color,  and  presently  a  dark, 
blackish  patch  is  seen  streaked  with  blood.  The  following 
day  the  tonsil  is  covered  with  a  whitish  yellow  eschar.  The 
operation  is  to  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  days.  The  mini- 
mum number  of  applications  in  the  123  cases  was  6,  the  maxi- 
mum 14,  and  the  time  of  treatment  extended  from  three 
weeks  to  two  and  a  half  months. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


Stomatitis  produced  by  Fermented  Cheese^  and  Cured  by 
Lemon  Juice. 

A  store  servant,  having  good  antecedents,  i.  e.y  having 
never  had  recourse  to  mercurial  preparations,  was  brought 
in  the  service  of  Behier,  on  account  of  violent  stomatitis. 
In  examining  the  mouth,  no  aphthae  nor  ulcerations,  or  gray- 
ish patches,  nothing  of  a  pultaceous  nature.  What  was  most 
striking  was  a  universal  brilliant  redness  with  loss  of  epithe- 
lium, without  tumefaction  of  the  tissues,  covered  by  the  mu- 
cous membranes.  This  was  alone  affected.  Finally,  this 
was  a  simple  erythematic  stomatitis,  but  of  exceptional  in- 
tensity. 

The  patient  attributed,  and  with  reason,  this  buccal  lesion 
to  an  excess  in  the  eating  of  fermented  cheese.  In  fact,  we 
often  meet  with  dried  ana  fermented  cheese,  particularly  those 
of  Eoc<juefort  and  Gruyere,  which  acquire  with  age  irritant 
properties  similar  to  those  of  mustard,  and  produce  a  stoma- 
titic  affection  of  the  nature  of  that  of  which  we  treat. 
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However,  happily,  this  is  more  painful  than  grave.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  when  cured,  the  patients 
preserve  an  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membranes,  especially  to  salted  aliments. 

How  shall  we  treat  the  stomatitis  ?  by  substitution.  If  we 
prescribe  emollients,  decoction  of  figs,  marchmallow  or  poppy, 
etc.,  the  sanguineous  tufts  persist  with  tenacity.  We  should 
then  make  use  of  excitants,  alum,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
beyond  all,  citrons.  In  the  patient  of  Behier,  the  mouth  was 
energetically  touched  in  every  direction  with  a  piece  of 
lemon.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  papillae,  but  a  notable 
change  for  the  better  was  immediate,  and  the  cure  was  com- 
plete on  the  following  day. — Journal  de  Medecine  et  Chirwr* 
gie,  and  New  Orleans  Jour.  Medicine. 


New  Preventive  Treatment  of  Abortion. 

Women  apt  to  abort,  do  so  usually  at  or  about  the  epoch 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  in  consequence  of  the  conges- 
tion which,  even  in  pregnancy,  recurs  at  these  epochs.  Dr. 
De  Beaufort  mentions  in  the  Bulletin  de  TlierapeuUque  the 
objections  to  attacking  these  congestions  with  repeated  ven- 
esections, and  then  narrates  five  cases  in  which  he  had  flat- 
tering success  by  using  bromide  of  potassium  for  abont  eight 
days  before  and  after  the  epochs,  during  the  whole  pregnancy. 
The  dose  was  from  30  to  60  grains  a  day.  The  effect  of  the 
drug  on  the  foetus  was  to  reduce  its  movements,  while  the 
heart  was  not  weakened  After  birth  the  children  cried  little 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  seemed  little  inclined  to  take  the  breast. 
If  fed  with  a  spoon,  the  act  of  deglutition  was  very  slow. 
These  symptoms  all  disappeared  in  24  or  48  hours. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  very  obvious  effects  of 
long  continued  doses  of  this  drug  on  the  mental  powers,  that 
its  use  in  this  way  should  be  ventured  i\pon  with  hesitation, 
lest  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  child  should  be  permanent- 
ly injured,  a  question  to  which  Dr.  De  Beaufort  does  not 
refer. 


Hyo8camu8  a/nd  Stramonium  in  Constipation. 

Trousseau  (Dr.  Armor,  in  the  American  Practitioner), 
declared,  many  years  since,  that  belladonna  was  the  remedy 
for  obstinate  atonic  constipation. 

The  influence  of  this  remedy  in  atonic  constipation  has 
been  usually  attributed  to  its  property  of  increasing  the 
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{)eristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  But  Dr.  Harley  (pub- 
ished  Gulstonian  Lectures,  1868),  attracts  attention  to  its 
peculiar  influence,  not  only  as  an  anti-irritant,  anti-spasmodic, 
and  organic  stimulant,  but  as  everywhere  relaxing  the  circu- 
lar muscular  fibres  of  the  hollow  viscera.  In  this  respect  it 
would  appear  to  be  unique  in  its  action.  While  it  relaxes 
the  circular  fibres  of  all  the  hollow  viscera,  and  allays  irri- 
tation and  spasm,  it  at  the  same  time  tones  and  tightens  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life.  *  *  * 
It  does  not  purge ;  nor  does  it  produce  loose  stools,  but  only 
renders  defecation  easy  and  natural.  And,  unlike  cathartics, 
it  is  also  slow  in  its  action  ;  it  may  require  days  before  per- 
ceptible effects  are  produced. 

According  to  my  observation  (and  on  this  point  I  think  I 
may  speak  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty),  its  effects  are 
peculiarly  marked  in  highly  nervous  and  hysterical  consti- 
tutions ;  indeed,  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  marked  de- 
pression of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  In  such  cases 
the  one-fortieth  or  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of  atropine,  or 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna,  administered 
two  or  three  times  daily,  will  usually  in  a  6hort  time  produce 
natural  and  easy  defecation.      ******* 

I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  time,  of  using  the  bel- 
ladonna in  the  form  of  suppository.  More  recently,  *  * 
I  have  tried  the  extract  stramonium,  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  belladonna  in  the  same  way,  and  am  thus  far 
greatly  pleased  with  the  results.  While  it  appears  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  belladonna  in  promoting  easy  and  natural 
evacuations,  there  is  certainly  less  objection  to  its  use  for  a 
length  of  time.  Indeed,  it  possesses,  in  my  judgment,  valu- 
able alterative  properties  which  commend  its  use  in  many 
cases  of  constipation  independently  of  its  action  on  the 
bowels.  Half  or  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  extract  stramo- 
nium may  be  combined  with  sufficient  quantity  of  cocoa 
butter,  made  into  suppository,  and  used  by  the  patient  each 
night  on  going  to  bed.  It  is  admirably  adapted  in  this  form 
to  obstinate  constipation  of  nervous  females,  who  suffer  at 
the  same  time  from  pelvic  irritations  from  various  causes. 
It  quiets  irritation  of  the  uterus* and  bladder,  calms  and 
soothes  the  nervous  system,  allays  irritative  actions  generally, 
and  permits  the  patient  to  sleep. 

lo  give  permanency,  however,  to  its  effects,  its  use  may  • 
be  accompanied  or  followed  by  small  doses  of  nux  vomica. 
We  thereby  secure,  perhaps,  still  more  universal  and  per- 
manent tonic  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  of  organic  life, 
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and  correct  at  the  same  time  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
intestinal  glands. — Med.  Archives. 


Physical    and   Moral    Transmissions  from    ParenU    to 
Children. 

E.  P.  Le  Prohon,  M.  D.  of  Portland,  Me.  {The  Jour,  of 
Psychological  Medicine),  publishes  an  extended  paper  on  this 
subject,  and  concludes  as  follows  :  The  best  means  to  oppose 
hereditary  transmissions  consists  in  the  interdiction  of  mar- 
riage between  parties  who  inherit  incurable  maladies,  and 
who  will  infallibly  transmit  them  to  their  progeny.  Families 
who  desire  to  have  their  children  married  take  the  greatest 
care  to  conceal  the  incurable  evils  which  they  inherit,  and 
they  unite  in  marriage  a  scrofulous,  leucorrhceic,  nervopathic, 
hysterical  daughter,  to  a  young  man  who  believes  her  to  be 
perfectly  sound.  Would  anj'  young  woman  consent  to  marry 
a  young  man  who  is  epileptic,  impotent,  or  syphilitic,  if  she 
had  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  secret  disease  ?  In  the  same 
category  are  persons  affected  with  deafness,  partial  blind- 
ness, hallucinations,  latent  insanity,  furious  passions,  etc.  To 
unite  in  marriage  such  individuals,  and  make  a  secret  of 
their  constitutional  taint,  is  a  monstrous  piece  of  imposition, 
which  requires  a  release  from  the  civil  contract  of  marriage. 
Marriages  between  parties  where  consanguinity  exists  should 
also  be  interdicted,  because  such  unions  produce  bad  fruit, 
besides  increasing  all  the  infirmities  which  already  exist  in 
familes  coming  from  the  same  source. 

The  only  security  in  combating  and  preventing  the  germ 
of  disease,  is  in  matrimonial  associations.  A  robust  consti- 
tution united  to  one  of  feeble  temperament  will  make  up,  iu 
a  measure,  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter,  and  the  fruit  derived 
from  such  a  union  will  be  found  satisfactory  in  the  first  gen- 
eration ;  and,  if  the  matrimonial  association  is  continued  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  at  the  end  of  the  second  generation  pro- 
geny will  then  be  sound.  Thus  the  union  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament  with  a  dry,  bilious  temperament  seems  to  be 
the  be6t  accouplement  to  modify  or  defctroy  the  scrofulous 
taint  in  one  of  the  parties. 


New  Tests  for  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur. 

A  German  chemist,  M.  Schoen,  suggests  the  following 
new  tests :  To  detect  phosphorus  in  organic  or  inorganic 
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matter,  mix  the  solid  substance  with  half  its  weight  of  finely 
divided  magnesium,  and  heat  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end.  The  mixture  becomes  phosphorescent,  th  j  sides  of  the 
tube  will  be  covered  with  red  phosphorus,  and  another  por- 
tion of  phosphorus  will  combine  with  the  magnesium  to  form 
the  phosphide  of  that  metal.  After  cooling,  a  few  drops  of 
water  will  evolve  phosphureted  hydrogen.  As  the  magne- 
sium will  not  combine  with  sulphur,  the  search  for  this  ele- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  same  mixture  by  sodium  or  potas- 
sium. All  compounds  of  sulphur,  whether  organic  or  inor- 
ganic, are  decomposed  by  potassium  and  sodium  to  form 
alkaline  sulphides.  Place  the  substance  to  be  tested  in  the 
bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube,  put  in  a  few  pieces  of  sodium, 
and  add  another  layer  of  the  substance,  and  heat  gently. 
After  cooling,  project  the  centents  of  the  tube  into  acidulat- 
ed water,  when  a  disengagement  of  sulphurated  hydrogen 
will  at  once  betray  the  presence  of  6ulphur,  or  the  nitro- 
prusside  of  sodium  will  afford  a  purple  coloration  if  any  sul- 
phur be  present.  These  two  tests  are  probably  the  most 
delicate  of  any  hitherto  suggested  for  the  detection  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur. — Ibid. 


A  Pin  Encysted  in    the    Walls   of  the   Heart.*     By  D.  R. 
Ambrose,  M.  D. 

A  negro  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  reduced  by  an  ill- 
ness of  six  or  eight  months  to  a  state  of  great  emaciation, 
died  after  a  few  hours  of  intense  pain,  suddenly  brought  on 
by  an  effort  to  turn  from  her  back  upon  her  Bide.  The  au- 
topsy showed  that  fatal  peritonitis  had  been  induced  by 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  a  perforation 
of  the  anterior  wall,  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  about  two 
inches  from  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  case  is  presented  on  account  of  the  following  unusual 
discovery  in  the  heart : 

On  taking  the  organ  in  my  hand,  a  hard  and  pointed  sub- 
stance was  felt  near  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle,  directed 
downwards  and  inwards  (towards  the  median  line  of  the 
body).  On  opening  the  ventricle,  I  felt  the  inner  extremity 
of  this  foreign  body  near  the  apex  and  just  beneath  the  en- 
docardium. I  now  carefully  dissected  away  the  flesh  until 
I  had  fully  exposed  this  foreign  body  throughout  its  whole 

*  This  article  is  abstracted  from  the  history  accompanying  a  morbid  speci- 
men sent  to  our  friend  Dr.  W.  B.  Lewis,  of  this  city,  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion, and  is  published  with  the  author's  consent. 
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length,  and  found  it  to  be  an  ordinary  pin  closely  encysted, 
and  completely  traversing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ven- 
tricular wall,  with  its  point  covered  only  by  its  own  cyst  and 
the  visceral  portion  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

The  head  was  covered  by  its  cyst  and  endocardium.  The 
pin  had  become  brittle  so  as  to  break  from  slight  pressure  in 
manipulating  the  organ  before  I  dissected  it  out.  There 
were  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  nor  of  irritation  of  the 
heart ;  no  hypertrophy ;  no  dilatation,  and  no  valvular 
lesions. 

The  pericardial  cavity  contained  about  an  ounce  of  serum, 
but  no  lymph  or  pus. 

The  husband  of  this  woman  told  me  that  she  swallowed  a 
pin  nine  years  ago,  from  which  she  never  had  any  trouble. 
— Med.  Record. 


EDITOKIAL. 
Insanity  vs.  legal  Punishment. 

The  several  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the  courts  of 
this  State  during  the  last  four  months  to  shield  and  save  from 
punishment  the  perpetrators  of  the  foulest  and  most  dreadful 
murders,  show  an  alarming  condition  of  things.  For  this  the 
medical  profession  is  in  a  great  measure  directly  responsible. 
There  are  those  who  have  been  found  so  ignorant  or  so  insensible 
to  the  high  claims  which  their  profession  has  upon  them  as  to 
lend  themselves  in  a  way  that  has  defeated  the  ends  of  justice, 
by  allowing  murderers  of  the  foulest  character  to  escape  upon  the 
plea  of  insanity.  The  juries  who  are  impannelled  to  try  these 
cases,  do,  under  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  rely  almost 
implicitly  upon  the  expressed  opinion  of  medical  men  when  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  entered  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  On 
this  account  they  are  the  more  easily  deceived,  as  they  do  not 
for  a  moment  presume  that  a  medical  man  would  sell  himself  and 
lower  his  professional  standing  to  save  a  criminal  from  suffering 
the  penalty  of  a  violated  law ;  yet  this  ia  done,  and  the  result  is 
the  jury  return  a  verdict  accordingly. 

An  important  murder  trial  has  just  terminated  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  murders  ever  committed 
in  any  country — one  of  such  a  character  as  would  have  resulted 
in  the  execution  of  the  murderer  by  the  populace  at  the  time,  if 
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the  military  had  not  been  called  oat  and  the  strongest  assurances 
given  by  officials  that  the  man  should  be  tried  speedily.  So  ag- 
gravated were  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  murder — 
so  unjustified  and  unprovoked,  that  his  friends  and  legal  counsel 
put  their  whole  chances  of  saving  him  by  endeavoring  to  prove 
the  murderer  to  be  insane.  How  was  this  done  ?  By  finding  men 
in  the  medical  profession  who  were  either  so  ignorant  of  their 
profession  as  to  be  unable  to  determine  the  sanity  of  a  man,  or 
who,  for  considerations,  were  willing  to  assist  in  saving  such  a 
man  from  being  hung.  They  gave  such  testimony  as  to  deceive  the 
jury  and  the  court,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  of 
murder — only  manslaughter — the  defendant  being  insane.  Upon 
this  verdict  the  judge  promptly  ordered  the  murderer  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

As  soon  as  this  order  was  entered,  which  was  the  end  of  the 
trial  under  the  indictment  for  murder,  and  when  no  further 
criminal  prosecution  could  be  had  against  the  murderer,  he 
made  a  full  expose  of  these  medical  men  who  had  pronounced 
him  a  lunatic  by  boldly  saying  that  he  was  no  more  insane  than 
they,  accompanying  the  statement  with  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
if  these  same  medical  men  were  called  upon  in  a  court  of  insanity 
to  try  this  pretended  lunatic,  that  they,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
influenced  their  action  before  the  jury  in  the  trial  under  the  in- 
dictment for  murder,  would  pronounce  him  a  sane  man,  and  plead 
for  his  release  from  unwarrantable  imprisonment  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Letter  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Howell. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Howell, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Eclecticism.  It  was  not  designed  for 
publication,  but  we  feel  assured  that  anything  emanating  from 
one  so  long  and  honorably  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
profession,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review.    P.  A.  M.) 

*  #  *  *  One  word  in  regard  to  Medical  Reform  and  Re- 
formers in  particular.    Eclecticism  gives  a  very  wide  range,  tak- 
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ing  in  the  three  kingdoms,  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral.  We 
have  in  this  country  very  many  bold  experimenters,  that  call 
themselves  Eclectics,  who  are  no  safer  men,  as  physicians,  than 
the  regular  Allopaths,  so  called.  I  have  been  a  practitioner  for 
thirty-seven  years,  commencing  in  the  days  of  Thompson,  How- 
ard, Beach,  Baker,  Wilkinson,  Curtis,  Ac. ;  am  a  graduate  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  Our  Professors  then 
were  Drs.  L  G.  Jones,  since  deceased,  J.  M.  Sanders,  Z.  Free- 
man, John  King,  L.  E.  Jones,  James  R.  Buchanan,  R.  S.  New- 
ton. I  am  happy  to  learn  that  my  friend  R.  S.  Newton  is  pros- 
perous. I  hope  the  College  will  prove  a  grand  success  in  New 
York.  He  was  the  mover  in  the  enterprise,  and  has  been  a  hard 
worker  ever  since.  I  know  him — a  man  of  great  physical  and 
mental  endurance  and  of  indomitable  perseverance  ;  both  he  and 
his  coadjutors  have  my  best  wishes  for  themselves  and  the  good 
of  the  cause.  I  hope  our  reformers  will  stick  to  the  original 
simplicity  of  our  practice  and  not  turn  aside  to  "  the  lowheres 
and  lowheres,"  after  doubtful  experiments  and  doubtful  "speci- 
fics." We  have  now  a  safe,  salutary,  and  the  best  practice  in  the 
world — "Let  us  holdfast  that  which  is  good."  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  wish  to  be  confined  to  the  strait-jacket,  but  "  seize 
upon  truth  wherever  found,  on  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground." 
We  know  that  nature  is  very  ingenious,  simple  and  kind  in  all 
her  efforts  to  restore  the  system  to  its  normal  condition,  and 
our  remedial  agents  should  always  act  in  harmony  with  nature's 
laws.  The  allopathic  rule  is  to  kick  out  "  Old  nature,  and  treat 
the  diseased  system  secundum,  artem"  I  am  pleased  to  see  a 
movement  throughout  the  country  to  hold  Medical  Conventions 
and  establish  State  Medical  Societies,  and  a  United  States  Con- 
vention spoken  of.  Convocations  of  the  Eclectics,  if  harmonious, 
would  give  us  notoriety  and  influence.  I  am  becoming  old  and 
have  no  aspirations  to  gratify,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  but  I 
have  an  ardent  desire  that  the  truth  prevail  and  medical  errors 
be  put  down.     Yours  faithfully,  J.  G.  Howell. 


New  York  Stale  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trustees : — William  H.  Apple- 
ton,  George  Y.  Elliott,  Edward  Cooper,  Lewis  A.  Say  re,  H.  E. 
Fahnestock,  Thurlow  Weed,  William  A.  Hammond,  Roswell  D. 
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Hatch,  William  H.  Van  Buren,  Frederick  S.  Winston,  James  R. 
Wood  and  Austin  Flint.  The  organization  of  the  Board  was 
completed  by  the  unanimous  election  of  the  following  officers : — 
President,  William  H.  Appleton;  Vice  President,  Thurlow 
Weed;  Treasurer,  H.  C.  Fahnestock;  Secretary,  Roswell  D. 
Hatch. 

The  objects  of  this  hospital,  are  to  give  and  furnish  gratu- 
itous relief  for  indigent  persons,  without  regard  to  nationality  or 
creed,  who  may  be  effected  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  epilepsy  and  paralysis,  but  excluding  actual  in- 
sanity. To  afford  an  opportunity  to  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
dents for  clinical  observation  and  instruction  in  the  special 
branches  of  science  referred  to  in  the  first  sub-division — diseases 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 


Marriage  Contract. 

A  case  was  recently  tried  before  Judge  Barnard  of  this  city, 
in  which  Andrew  Garr  sued  Phebe  Pearsall,  to  compel  her  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  her  marriage  contract,  which  he  al- 
leges to  have  been  made  twenty-three  years  ago.  He  claims 
that  the  contract  was  one  which-  constituted  an  actual  but  in- 
formal marriage  at  that  time,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  made 
public,  nor  was  he  to  claim  her  as  his  wife,  until  the  happening 
of  an  event  likely  to  occur  some  years  afterward,  and  which  has 
now  happened.  Miss  Pearsall  denies  that  any  marriage  contract 
was  ever  made,  though  she  admits  that  at  one  time  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Garr.  The  engagement,  however,  had  many  years 
since  been  broken  off,  and  was  so  recognized  by  Garr.  She 
sets  up  in  her  sworn  answer,  a  denial  of  all  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint,  and  alleges  that  the  suit  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tort money ;  she  avers  that  she  has  been  persecuted  by  Garr ; 
that  he  has  demanded  large  sums  of  money  from  her  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  releasing  his  pretended  claims  upon  her  as  his  wife, 
which  demands  she  refused  to  accede  to.  When  the  case  was 
called  yesterday,  Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton,  Miss  Pearsall's  counsel,  moved 
to  dismiss  the  complaint,  the  Court  having  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
case,  which,  in  substance,  he  claimed  to  be  one  demanding  a 
specific  performance  of  a  marriage  contract,  and  that  the  com- 
plaint did  not  state  such  violation  of  the  marital  tie,  even  if  it 
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existed,  as  to  authorize  a  Court  to  render  any  judgment  in  the 
case.  Mr.  Eaton  thought  that  the  only  tribunal  which  ever  had 
any  jurisdiction  of  such  a  case,  and  could  afford  any  remedy  ana- 
logous to  that  asked  in  this  action,  were  the  English  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts,  and  no  tribunal  in  this  country  ever  had  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  a  decree  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  marriage 
contract,  though  even  the  former  had  not  the  power,  where  the 
fact  that  any  marriage  existed  was  disputed.  The  English  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  could  only  enforce  the  recognition  of  a  mar- 
riage by  an  order  of  excommunication  against  the  delinquent* 
No  such  remedy  had  ever  been  known  to  our  laws,  and  no  such 
case  had  ever  previously  been  brought  before  any  tribunal  either 
of  equity  or  of  law,  in  this  country  or  England.  Judge  Barnard 
dismissed  the  action. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Brown's  Acupuncturator. — Dr.  John  A.  Rega, 
M.  D.,  Belleville,  New  York,  writes : — Having  used  Dr.  A.  R. 
Brown's  Acupuncturator  for  the  last  two  months,  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  it.  It  certainly  effects  more  speedy  cures  than 
any  other  method  of  medication  I  am  acquainted  with. 

I  have  used  it  in  a  number  of  cases  of  bowel  complaints,  and 
fevers  of  every  type,  which  yielded  quite  readily  under  its  use  ; 
of  course  I  used  the  internal  medication  indicated  for  each  case  ; 
the  cures  were  more  speedy  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  without  the  instrument.  I  have  one  case  of  consumption 
on  hand  now,  a  lady  twenty-five  years  old.  I  treated  this  case 
three  months' before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
instrument ;  as  soon  as  I  used  it,  the  patient  began  to  improve, 
and  in  a  fortnight  she  was  round  the  house,  quite  comfortable, 
and  her  weight  increased  four  pounds  during  that  time.  Her  case 
is  an  incurable  one,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  live  now  much  longer 
than  I  expected. 

One  case  of  spinal  congestion  of  seven  years'  standing,  I  will 
mention,  in  order  to  show  what  this  new  method  of  medication 
will  do. 

The  subject  is  a  lady  of  forty  years  of  age.  She  could  not  rise 
up  in  bed  for  the  last  three  years.  I  treated  her  two  months  with- 
out much  benefit.  I  then  used  the  instrument  (Acupuncturator), 
according  to  directions,  and  one  single  thorough  application  made 
her  spine  so  much  stronger  that  in  eight  days  from  the  time  I 
applied  it,  she  could  rise  up  alone.  I  used  the  instrument  every 
eight  days  since,  very  thoroughly,  and  after  five  applications  she 
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could  sit  up  alone,  what  she  had  not  done  for  seven  years.  Internal 
treatment,  I  am  convinced,  never  would  have  done  it.  This  case 
has  been  under  the  treatment  of  several  physicians,  and  aban- 
doned by  them  before  I  undertook  it.  I  will  hereafter  make  a 
more  minute  report  of  the  progress  of  this  case. 

The  Growth  op  this  Country  by  Emigration. — From  the 
appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  for 
1869,  just  published,  we  learn  that  the  number  and  nativity  of 
alien  passengers  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  1869, 
was  as  follows :  From  Germany,  96,605  ;  Ireland,  66,204  ;  Eng- 
land, 41,090  ;  Sweden,  23,453 ;  Scotland,  10,643  ;  Norway,  3,465 ; 
Switzerland,  2,999 ;  France,  2,795 ;  Denmark,  2,600 ;  Italy, 
1,548;  Holland,  1,247 ;  Wales,  1,111  ;  Poland,  598  ;  West  Indies, 
378 ;  Russia,  376 ;  Spain,  210  ;  Belgium,  146  ;  Nova  Scotia,  119  ; 
South  America,  102  ;  Mexico,  90  ;  Portugal,  60 ;  Central  Amer- 
ica. 38;  Canada,  27;  East  Indies,  25;  Africa,  17;  China,  15; 
Australia,  12  ;  Greece,  7  ;  Turkey,  5  ;  Japan,  4.     Total,  258,989. 

Death  from  Compressed  Air. — The  Coroner  held  an  inquest 
yesterday  at  the  City  Hospital,  the  circumstances  and  details  of 
which  possess  more  than  usual  interest.  It  appears  that  work  in 
the  caissons  which  support  the  main  piers  of  the  bridge,  of  late 
has  proved  unusually  disastrous  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
in  the  air  chambers  with  cement,  and  over  fifty  of  them  have 
been  prostrated  by  partial  paralysis.  In  many  instances  a  few 
days  of  rest  has  sufficed  to  restore  them,  but  laterly  the  disease 
has  assumed  a  serious  type,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  resulted 
fatally. 

Within  the  present  week  four  out  of  nearly  fifty  workmen 
affected  by  the  pressure  of  air  experienced  in  the  caisson  have 
died,  and  over  forty  are  now  stretched  in  the  hospital,  some  very 
low,  but  the  majority  in  a  fair  way  for  recovery.  Such  an  unusual 
amount  of  paralysis  naturally  has  created  considerable  inquiry 
among  scientific  men. — St.  Louis  Times. 

The  Discoverer  of  Vaccination. — The  churchyard  of  the 
village  of  Worth,  Dorsetshire,  England,  contains  a  memorial  tab- 
let with  the  following  interesting  inscription  :  "  Benjamin  Jesty, 
ofDownshay;  died  April  16,  1816,  aged  79.  He  was  born  at 
Yetminster,  in  this  county,  and  was  an  upright,  honest  man,  par- 
ticularly noted  for  having  been  the  first  person  known  that  intro- 
duced the  cow-pox  by  inoculation,  and  who,  for  his  great  strength 
of  mind,  made  the  experiment  from  the  cow  on  the  wife  and  two 
sons  in  the  year  1774." — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

Amputation  op  Penis. — Messrs.  Francis  and  Grant,  of  Mar- 
ket Har borough,  relate  a  case  of  an  Irish  laborer  who  snipped  off 
his  penis  and  one  testis,  when  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  with  a 
blunt  rusty  pair  of  scissors. — Med.mPress  and  Circular. 
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Use  of  Anjbsthettcs  in  Childhood. — Dr.  T.  Holmes,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London,  is  not  aware  of  any 
limitation  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  childhood.  He  has  admin- 
istered them  at  the  earliest  period  of  life,  and  believes  that,  with 
proper  care,  operations  are  safer  with  than  without  them,  even 
in  the  most  exhausted  and  puny  infants. 

Castanea  Vesca  in  Pertussis. — Dr.  Nuziker,  of  Cincinnati, 
(Trans,  III.  Med.  Society),  has  recently  published  the  statement 
that  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut,  drunk  freely,  is 
capable  of  mitigating  the  severity  and  greatly  lessening  the  du- 
ration of  whooping-cough.  He  makes  a  simple  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  sweetens  it  with  sugar  or  syrup,  and  allows  the  patient  to 
use  it  as  a  drink. 

Influence  of  Climate  on  Venebeal  Diseases. — The  evo- 
lution of  syphilis,  according  to  M.  Lagneau,  would  be  less  rapid 
in  cold  than  in  warm  countries,  at  Christiania  than  in  France,  in 
France  than  in  the  tropical  regions.  Gonorrhoea,  very  common 
in  the  United  States,  less  so  in  China,  would  scarcely  manifest 
itself  among  the  natives  of  Algeria  and  the  Levant,  except  those 
in  contact  with  Europeans.  Syphilitic  maladies  should  be  cured 
less  readily  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries,  and  easily  with  the 
negroes.  When  two  races  come  in  contact  in  the  same  country, 
syphilis  falls  most  severely  on  that  which  had  previously  been 
least  subject  to  it.  Individuals  who  contract  syphilis  in  any 
country  would  find  its  effects  to  amend  in  a  warmer  climate,  and 
to  be  aggravated  in  a  colder  one.  Syphilis,  though  universally 
diffused,  would  seem  unable  to  establish  itself  permanently  in 
Iceland,  situated  almost  under  the  polar  circle.  According  to 
Livingstone,  it  would  be  spontaneously  cured  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa. — Jour,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.  Med.  Record. 

Croup  and  Diphtheria. — Dr.  George  Johnson  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  distinct  diseases  have  been  confounded 
under  the  name  of  croup  by  many  English  writers.  1 .  Acute 
catarrhal  laryngitis  or  inflammatory  croup.  2.  Diphtheritic 
croup,  which  is  always  attended  in  children  by  more  or  less 
abundant  and  tenacious  false  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  which 
membrane  is  absent  in  inflammatory  croup.  The  latter  alone  is 
contagious. — Med.  Press  and  Circular. 

Infant  Mortality. — According  to  Dr.  Mapother,  in  suck- 
ling, the  average  mortality  is  37.1  per  cent.,  wnile  among  the 
band-fed  it  is  63.9  per  cent. 

Hysterical  Aphonia. — Dr.  Tanner  says  that  he  never  fails  to 
cure  this  obstinate  nervous  disease  by  means  of  electro- magnet- 
ism. He  places  the  patient  in  a  chair,  puts  one  handle  of  the 
instrument  moistend  into  her  hand,  and  with  the  other  touches 
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the  tongue.    The  patient  then  screams  out  violently,  and  thus 
convinces  herself  and  friends  that  she  has  not  lost  her  voice. 

Ovariotomy  in  a  Girl  of  Twelve. — A  professor  at  Nantes, 
M.  Jonon,  has  successfully  performed  this  operation.  The  diag- 
nosis at  first,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  difficult.  The  cyst  was 
multilocular,  and  adhered  in  many  places ;  but  the  patient  made 
a  good  recovery. 

Iodide  ©p  Potassium  in  Periostitis. — Mr.  Paget,  in  a  clini- 
cal lecture  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  advises,  in  treating  periosititis, 
repeated  blisters.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  useful :  1,  in  syphilitic 
periostitis  ;  2,  less  so  in  gouty  periostitis ;  3,  less  in  scrofulous ; 
4,  it  has  no  power  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

A  Monster  Kidney. — Mr.  Pearse,  of  [Birmingham,  reports 
that  in  a  post-mortem  of  a  boy  four  years  old,  a  kidney  was  found 
weighing  11  lbs.  4  oz.     There  was  no  normal  renal  tissue  in  it. 

Acabus  Sacchari. — Dr.  Hassal,  of  London,  found  the  acarus 
eacchariy  which  is  akin  to  the  itch  insect,  in  sixty-nine  out  of 
seventy-two  samples  of  raw  sugar.  Not  a  single  specimen  could 
be  found  in  refined  sugar. 

Test  for  Arsenic. — A  new  and  very  delicate  test  for  arsenic 
has  been  discovered  by  Bettendorf.  Its  sensibility  is  so  great 
that  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  detecting  one  part  of  arsenic  in  a 
million  parts  of  solution  ;  and  the  presence  of  antimony  does  not 
affect  it.  In  order  to  apply  this  test,  the  arsenious,  or  arsenic 
liquid  is  mixed  with  aqueous  hydric-chloride  (hydrochloric  acid), 
until  fumes  are  apparent;  thereupon  stannous  chloride  is  added, 
which  produces  a  basic  precipitate,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  arsenic  as  metal  mixed  with  stannic  oxide. 

Benefits  of  Good  Sewerage. — Any  one  who  is  sceptical 
about  the  practical  benefits  of  hygienic  measures  should  go  to 
Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  England,  and  be  converted.  Sewerage 
works  have  been  in  existence  for  the  last  nine  years  in  that 
town  ;  and  during  this  time  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  has  de- 
creased from  29  to  24  per  1,000,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
dead  has  increased  by  nearly  one-third.  If  there  be  no  sources 
of  fallacy  in  the  calculations,  these  facts  give  a  proof  of  the  good 
results  of  efficient  sewerage  as  instructive  to  us  all  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  inhabitants  of  Leek. 

Turpentine  in  Ringworm. — Von  Erlach  and  Lucke  recom- 
mend spirits  of  turpentine,  brushed  over  the  surface,  as  a  remedy 
for  common  ringworm. — Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine. 

Valuable  Combination. — A  correspondent,  Dr.  W.  C.  Da- 
vis, of  Iowa,  writes :  "  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  chlorate  of  potassa 
intimately  ground  together  in  equal  quantities  will  be  found  a 
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most  excellent  and  satisfactory  remedy.  The  various  forms  of 
stomatis,  sore  throat,  opthalmic,  and  many  cutaneous  diseases, 
yield  at  once,  by  its  use.  I  was  led  to  make  this  combination  to 
economize  space  in  my  vial  case.  Instead  of  carrying  both  the 
zinc  and  the  potash,  I  carry  the  combination.  Even  m  internal 
administration  the  zinc  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  chlorate. 

Ten  grains  to  the  oz.  of  water  as  a  collyrium.  1  drachm  to 
4  oz.  of  water  as  a  wash  in  stomatis,  and  gargle  in  sore  throat, 
to  be  used  stronger  if  necessary  as  a  lotion.  The  zinc  and  pot- 
ash must  be  most  intimately  ground  together  to  an  impalpable 
powder  to  insure  its  perfect  and  certain  efficacy.  From  the 
efficiency  and  curative  power  of  this  combination  there  is  evi- 
dently a  physiological  affinity." 

Prevention  op  Premature  Interments. — Mr.  Elliott  of  this 
city,  has  presented  a  bill  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to 
prevent  premature  interments,  by  requiring  forty-eight  hours  to 
elapse  after  the  supposed  death  of  a  person. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  paper  of  this  city  suggests, 
very  properly,  the  impropriety  of  placing  the  bodies  of  persons 
supposed  to  be  dead  in  ice  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  appa- 
rently ceased  to  breathe. 

Treatment  op  Carbuncle.  —  Dr.  J.  G.  Glover  advises  to 
dilute  the  turpentine  ointment  of  the  pharmacopoeia  one  half 
with  lard  or  spermaceti  ointment.  Apply  this  instead  of  linseed 
poultices  on  lint  over  the  carbuncle,  and  cover  it  with  cotton. 
Change  dressing  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  amount  of 
discharge,  etc.  Give  quinine,  two  grains  or  so,  and  muriate 
tincture  of  iron,  ten  or  fifteen  minims  three  times  a  day ;  and 
secure  sleep  and  ease  by  opium.  I  have  found  one  grain  at  night 
sufficient.  Neither  stuff  patient  with  food  nor  heat  him  with 
stimulants.  Order  good  and  nourishing  but  simple  diet.  Allow 
beef-tea  or  milk  ad  libitum,  and  give  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  in 
the  day.  Have  found  this  treatment  superior  to  any  other. — 
American  Practitioner. 

Psoriasis.  —  Dr.  Frederick  Simms,  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  recommends  balsam  of  capaiba  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  minims  with  liquor  potass®  and  mucilage,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose.  With  young  subjects  and  in  fresh  cases  the 
copaiba  rash  soon  appears,  and  as  it  leaves  seems  to  carry  off  the 
disease.  In  old  subjects  the  rash  is  not  as  likely  to  appear,  and 
the  cure  is  not  as  speedy,  but  will  sometimes  be  effected  without 
the  appearance  of  the  rash.  Erysipelas  complicated  one  case, 
but  only  one — was  transcient,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
cure. — Half-  Yearly  Abstract. — Mich.  University  Med.  Jour. 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Uterine  Catarrh. — Dr.  S.  W. 
Playfair,  (British  Medical  Journal,)  treats  this  intractable  dis- 
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ease  by  swabbing  out  the  interior  of  the  uterine  cavity  with 
cottonwool  saturated  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the  wool 
being  thinly  wrapped  round  a  flexible  probe  of  metal  or  whale- 
bone, and  avers  that  he  had  not  yet  met  with  a  case  of  the  dis- 
ease which  had  not  either  been  entirely  cured,  or  at  least  greatly 
ameliorated ;  and  that  he  had  never  seen  any  bad  consequences 
follow  this  practice. — Hdlf-  Yearly  Abstract 

On  the  Treatment  op  Laceration  of  the  Perineum. — Dr. 
John  Brinton,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  London, 
contributes  a  paper  to  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  in  which  he  advocates  the  sewing  up  of  the  rent  im- 
mediately after  delivery.  He  narrates  three  cases  so  treated, 
and  remarks :  1st.  That  the  result  of  the  recent  operations  is  very 
satisfactory.  2d.  That  the  operation  is  very  easy.  3d.  That  it 
is  comparatively  free  from  danger,  and  is  nearly  painless,  requir- 
ing no  chloroform,  because  the  parts  which  have  been  torn  are 
in  an  anaesthetic  state,  being  benumbed  by  the  pressure  they  have 
recently  undergone. — American  Journal  Med,  Sciences. 

Strangulated  Hernia. — Mr.  Maunder,  in  some  recent  clin- 
ical remarks  at  the  London  Hospital,  called  attention  to  two  im- 
portant practical  features  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia : 
First,  that  opiates  should  never  be  administered  in  such  cases, 
unless  the  surgeon  has  determined  to  operate  within  three  or 
four  hours,  since  "  the  soothing  effect  of  the  drug  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  unless  the  medical  at- 
tendant fully  understood  that  during  this  apparent  improvement," 
(allaying  of  pain,  cessation  of  vomiting,  etc.),  "  serious  pathologi- 
cal changes  were  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac," 
Second,  that  in  femoral  hernia,  if  the  director  be  passed  between 
Gimbernat's  ligament  and  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  can  be  moved 
somewhat  from  side  to  side,  the  ligament  is  not  the  source  of 
stricture,  and  the  crural  ring  should  not  be  enlarged  by  its  need- 
less division ;  but  the  seat  of  constriction  should  be  looked  for  in 
some  deeper  fibrous  bands,  or  in  the  sac  itsef. 

Spontaneous  Combustion. — I?  Union  Midicale  of  the  15th 
of  February,  contains  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bertholle, 
wherein  full  details  are  given  of  a  case  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  subject  of  it  was  a  woman,  thirty-seven  years  old,  who 
was  addicted  to  alcoholic  drinks.  She  was  found  in  her  room 
with  the  viscera  and  some  of  the  limbs  consumed,  the  hair  and 
clothes  having  escaped.  The  very  minute  description  of  the 
state  in  which  the  deceased  waa  found,  shows  that  ignition  could 
not  have  been  communicated  from  without,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
this  is  an  additional  case  to  those  already  upon  record. — Lancet. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Infirmities  of  Genius. 

BT  CHAS.  H.  B.  DAVI8,  M.D. 

That  men  of  genius  are  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  dis- 
orders and  eccentricities,  has  been  noticed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  A  man  who  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  is 
too  apt  to  forget  that  the  soundness  of  his  understanding 
depends  much  on  the  vigor  of  his  bodily  powers.  The  dis- 
eases of  genius  have  their  seat  sometimes  in  the  mind,  some- 
times in  the  body,  and  often  affect  both  body  and  mind.  It 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  in  order  to  have  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  genius."  "Worcester  defines  it  as  an  "  inborn  bent  of  mind 
or  disposition ; "  Johnson  as  "  a  mind  of  superior  general 
powers."  It  is  described  as  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty 
which  is  altogether  individual  in  its  character ;  it  is  opposed 
to  every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstantial/  or  inci- 
dental ;  it  is  a  pure  spark  of  divine  flame,  which  raises  the 
possessor  above  all  his  fellow-mortals.  Genius,  from  gigno, 
to  be  born,  signifies  that  which  is  peculiarly  born  with  us ; 
hence,  invention  is  a  criterion  of  genius.  Homer,  without  a 
model,  constructed  one  of  the  noblest  poems  the  world  pos- 
sesses ;  Socrates  invented  Moral  Philosophy ;  the  names  of 
Newton  and  Franklin  are  illustrious  by  their  discoveries  in 
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physics ;  the  memory  of  Fulton  is  immortal  by  his  applica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ; 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  placed  himself  in  the  foremost 
rank  among  philosophers  by  his  improvements  in  chemical 
science.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  by  no  means  as  evident 
as  its  use  is  frequent  Much  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to 
original  organization,  much  to  the  influence  of  associations, 
more  to  habits  of  steady  industry,  but  most  of  all  to  that 
without  which  no  genius  ever  existed — fervent  enthusiasm ; 
like  that  with  which  Archimedes  merged  the  noise  of  battle 
and  the  terrors  of  death  in  his  mathematical  speculations, 
and  which  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp  and  dug  the  early 
grave  of  Henry  Kirke  White.  This  enthusiasm  is  often  pushed 
to  extravagance  and  eccentricity — is  viewed  not  as  the  spot 
that  obscures,  but  as  the  blaze  that  illumines,  the  intellectual 
sun.  Deformities  in  the  physical  world  are  objects  of  dis- 
gust :  are  intellectual  monstrosities,  mental  incongruities,  and 
moral  anomalies  nobler  in  character?  The  follies  of  the 
wise,  and  the  littlenesses  of  the  great,  are  often  very  absurd. 
Tycho  Brahe  changed  color,  and  his  legs  shook  under  him,  on 
meeting  with  a  hare  or  a  fox.  Dr.  Johnson  would  never 
enter  a  room  with  his  left  foot  foremost ;  if  by  mistake  it  did 
get  foremost,  he  would  step  back  and  place  his  right  foot 
first.  Marshal  Saxe,  who  met  and  overthrew  opposing 
armies,  fled  and  screamed  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  cat. 
Byron  would  never  help  any  one  to  salt  at  table,  nor  would 
he  be  helped  himself;  if  any  happened  to  be  spilled  on  the 
table,  he  would  immediately  leave  with  his  meal  unfinished. 
Descartes  was  very  particular  about  his  wigs,  and  always 
kept  four  in  his  dressing-room ;  a  piece  of  vanity  wherein  he 
was  imitated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  never  expended 
less  than  forty  guineas  upon  one  of  his  large  black  periwigs. 
Poor  Goldsmith's  innocent  dandyism,  and  the  story  of  his 
peach-blossom  coat,  are  proverbial.  Pope's  self-love  was  so 
great  that,  according  to  Johnson,  he  "  had  been  flattered  till 
he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving  powers  of  life."  The 
erratic  career  of  gifted  minds  is  often  attributed  to  indepen- 
dence and  originality  of  thought.     Originality  is  the  univer- 
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sal  test  of  genius,  but  original  sentiments  should  be  divided 
into  two  kinds ;  sentiments  so  profound  as  to  have  been 
hitherto  undiscovered  and  so  just  as  to  be  immediately  ac- 
knowledged, and  sentiments  so  extravagant  as  only  to  have 
danced  in  an  eccentric  brain,  and  whose  only  merit  is  that 
they  are  out  of  the  common  run  of  foolery.  When  a  senti- 
ment of  the  former  kind  is  heard,  the  mind  is  struck  with  its 
novelty  and  benefitted  by  its  truth ;  it  is  enthusiastically 
admired  and  perpetually  remembered.  When  a  sentiment 
of  the  latter  kind  is  heard,  upon  every  correct  taste  it  pre- 
cisely reverses  its  intended  effect,  its  pathos  produces  laugh- 
ter, and  its  merriment  excites  our  pity.  Genius  does  not 
depend  on  the  excellence  of  any  one  power  of  the  mind,  but 
on  the  vigor  and  combination  of  all  its  powers.  A  certain 
equilibrium  must  be  kept  np  between  the  energies  of  the 
body  and  the  mind,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  that  can 
affect  the  body  by  which  the  brain  from  its  extensive  con- 
nections must  not  be  more  or  less  affected ;  but  who  that  has 
walked  much  in  the  paths  of  sickness  and  death,  has  not 
occasionally  seen,  where  the  powers  of  life  were  fast  sinking 
and  just  ready  to  fail,  the  mind  acquiring  fresh  strength,  as 
if  already  partly  relieved  from  its  clay  ?  Of  the  four  famous 
Latin  fathers,  Jerome  describes  his  own  limbs  as  misshapen, 
his  skin  as  squalid,  his  bones  as  scarcely  holding  together ; . 
while  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  in  his  Epistles  of  his  own 
large  size,  as  contrasted  with  his  weakness  and  infirmities. 
Three  of  the  four  Greek  fathers — Chrysostom,  Basil,  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen — ruined  their  health  early,  and  were 
wretched  invalids  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Plato, 
Isocrates,  Newton,  Johnson,  Burnet,  Burke,  and  many  others, 
exhibited  to  the  world  the  splendid  and  interesting  spectacle 
of  bodies  shattered  by  age  and  worn  out  by  disease,  with 
minds  retaining  all  their  greatness,  and  uninjured  amidst  the 
ruins  that  surrounded  them.  Kirke  White  and  Keats  were 
feeble  ;  Coleridge  was  sick  nearly  all  his  life ;  Robert  Hall 
was  a  martyr  to  a  series  of  complicated  disorders  through 
life,  a  diseased  spine  making  him  suffer  the  agonies  of  a 
thousand  deaths.    Calvin  suffered  with  perpetual  infirmities, 
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headache,  catarrh,  strangury,  gravel,  gout,  and  stone ;  and 
yet  he  Bays  in  a  letter  to  Farel,  that  in  one  day  he  had  re- 
vised twenty  sheets  of  one  of  his  works,  lectured,  preached, 
written  four  letters,  reconciled  several  parties  who  were  at 
variance,  and  answered  more  than  ten  persons  who  came  to 
him  for  advice.  He  was  the  author  of  works  amounting  to 
nine  volumes  folio.  Inactivity  is  often  the  greatest  bane  of 
literary  men,  and  we  often  see  or  hear  of  men  who  in  early 
life  gave  the  fairest  promise  of  future  eminence,  who,  when 
they  have  reached  their  prime,  not  merely  have  made  no 
progress  in  mental  improvement,  but  have  gone  backwards, 
and,  together  with  the  loss  of  acquired  knowledge,  have  lost 
the  thirst  for  it,  exhibiting  the  pitiable  sight  of  the  waste  of 
talents  and  the  wreck  of  mind.  We  sometimes  see  a  youth- 
ful mind  dazzled  by  contemplations  of  some  brilliant  but 
erratic  star,  fascinated  into  the  belief  that  his  brain  too  is 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  genius,  and  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  mental  aristocracy,  despising  the  drudgery  of  men- 
tal labor,  and  in  all  the  indolence  of  intellectual  quietism 
awaiting,  like  the  devotees  of  an  Eastern  superstition,  the 
descent  of  the  rapture  of  inspiration.  Gibbon  was  a  lazy 
man  ;  Coleridge  was  content  to  sit  from  morning  till  night, 
threading  the  dreamy  mazes  of  his  own  mind ;  Gray  said  he 
wished  to  be  always  lying  on  sofas,  reading  eternally  new 
novels  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaux;  Fen  tan,  the  eminent 
scholar,  died  from  sheer  inactivity ;  he  rose  late  and  imme- 
diately sat  down  to  his  books  and  papers.  A  woman  who 
had  waited  upon  him  in  his  lodgings  said,  that  "  he  would 
lie  a  bed  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon."  Pitt  required  a  great 
deal  of  sleep,  seldom  being  able  to  do  with  less  than  ten  or 
eleven  hours.  Dr.  Johnson  was  all  his  life  reproaching  him- 
self with  lying  too  long  in  bed.  Exercise,  to  the  student, 
may  be  considered  the  most  certain  safeguard  against  all 
those  diseases  which  result  from  intellectual  exhaustion. 
Under  the  influence  of  inactivity,  the  digestion  becomes  im- 
paired, the  mental  powers  grow  torpid  and  confused,  the 
circulation  is  obstructed,  the  exhalation  of  the  skin  dimin- 
ished, and  the  whole  system  debilitated.    Excessive  exertion 
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of  the  mind,  long  continued  or  often  repeated,  soon  affects 
the  organs  of  digestion ;  Voltaire  declared  that  the  fate  of  a 
nation  had  often  depended  on  the  good  or  bad  digestion  of  a 
prime-minister ;  De  Quincy  thought  that  dyspepsia  was  the 
true  ground  of  Addison's  unhappiness.  Some  men,  like  Car- 
lyle,  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they  have  such  a  "  diabolical 
arrangement  called  a  stomach/9  Bonaparte  used  to  attribute 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  battles  to  a  poor  dinner.  Heat,  fatigue, 
or  profuse  perspiration,  are  always  injurious.  Socrates  de- 
livered his  instructions  while  walking,  and  Plato  delivered 
his  lectures  while  strolling  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  a 
large  part  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  travelling.  Cicero 
frequently  dictated  portions  of  his  works  while  walking  for 
exercise.  Plutarch  was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  exercising, 
but  recommended  it  strongly  to  all  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  studious  persons.  Mil- 
ton was  fond  of  military  exercise.  Rousseau  preferred  walk- 
ing, and  represents  with  equal  force  and  justice  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  evils  which  students  suffer  might  be  avoid- 
ed, were  the  habit  once  established  and  regularly  maintained. 
The  amusements  of  men  of  genius,  as  a  mental  relaxation, 
have  been  various  and  often  eccentric  Spinoza  delighted  to 
set  spiders  fighting,  and  would  laugh  immoderately  at  be- 
holding their  insect  warfare.  Cardinal  Wolsey  sought  amuse* 
ment  in  violent  exercise,  and  was  found  by  De  Gram  in  on  t 
jumping  with  his  servant,  to  see  which  could  leap  the  high- 
est Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  equally  fond  of  such  salutary 
interludes  to  his  hours  of  meditation,  and  bas  been  discovered 
leaping  over  tables  and  chairs.  The  learned  Petavius  used 
to  twist  his  chair  round  and  round  for  five  minutes  at  the  end 
of  every  two  hours.  Paley  was  so  much  given  to  angling, 
that  he  had  his  portrait  painted  with  a  rod  and  line  in  his 
hand.  Louis  XVI.  amused  himself  with  lock-making.  Sal- 
vator  Bosa  used  to  perform  in  extempore  comedies,  and  take 
the  character  of  a  mountebank  in  the  streets  of  Borne.  Mag- 
liabecchi,  the  famous  librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  spiders  that  thronged  his  apartments  ; 
and  while  sitting  among  his  mountains  of  books,  would  cau- 
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tion  his  visitors  "  not  to  hurt  his  spiders."  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, surnamed  the  Jewish  Socrates,  would  seek  relief  from 
too  much  thought  in  standing  at  his  window  and  counting 
the  tiles  upon  his  neighbor's  roof.  Oowper  kept  hares  and 
made  bird-cages.  Aristo  delighted  in  gardening;  but  he 
destroyed  all  he  planted,  by  turning  up  the  mould  to  see  if 
the  seeds  were  germinating.  In  a  state  exposed  to  vicissitude 
and  vexation,  encumbered  with  a  body  liable  to  lassitude, 
sickness,  and  pain,  genius  is  often  chained  in  its  exertions ; 
no  wonder  that  it  hails  with  pleasure  that  which  can  set  it 
free ;  with  the  powers  of  his  mind  languid  or  ruffled,  the 
man  of  genius,  to  restore  their  activity,  and  soothe  their 
commotion,  too  often  resorts  to  artificial  means ;  alcohol  and 
opium  are  both  subservient  to  his  purpose.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Agathon,  Aristophanes,  and  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greeks,  drank  wine  to  a  surprising  extent ;  and  Plato  says 
in  his  Symposium,  that  Socrates  kept  sober  longer  than  any. 
Tiberius  was  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  wine,  that  he 
had  frequently  to  be  carried  from  the  senate  house.  Cato 
was  fond  of  the  bottle.  Ben  Jonson  delighted  in  copious 
draughts  of  Canary  wine,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  pipe 
of  that  liquor  added  to  his  yearly  pension  as  poet-laureate. 
The  fine  intellect  of  Coleridge  was  clouded  over  by  thiB  un- 
happy propensity.  Tasso  aggravated  his  mental  irritability 
by  the  use  of  wines,  despite  the  entreaties  of  his  physicians. 
Montaigne  loved  sherry.  Addison  gave  way  to  habits  of  in- 
temperance. Lord  Byron  said  that  he  cc  died  drunk."  Sir 
Richard  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Churchill  were  fond  of  their 
wine.  Steele  wrote  excellently  on  temperance — when  sober. 
Milton,  Hobbes,  Dr.  Parr,  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  Burns,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Bloomfield, 
were  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  A  celebrated  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  bench,  once  re- 
marked, that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  great  student  who  was 
not  a  great  eater ;  yet  the  quantity  of  food  proper  for  seden- 
tary men  is  less  than  that  required  by  those  whose  habits 
are  more  active.  Probably  one  half  of  the  diseases  from 
which  scholars  suffer,  are  the  results  of  eating — not  so  much 
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articles  which  are  indigestible,  but  too  great  quantity  of 
food  ;  and  this  evil  is  generally  induced  by  dining  on  a  va- 
riety of  dishes.    Pope,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure, 
when  staying  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
would  lie  in  bed  for  days  together,  unless  he  heard  there 
were  to  be  stewed  lampreys  for  dinner,  when  he  would  forth- 
with arise,  and  make  his  appearance  at  the  table.  Dr.  John* 
son  had  a  voracious  liking  for  a  leg  of  mutton.    "  At  my 
aunt  Ford's,''  he  said,  "  I  ate  so  much  of  a  leg  of  mutton, 
that  she  used  to  talk  of  it.'9    A  gentleman  once  treated  him 
to  si  dish  of  new  honey  and  clouted  cream,  of  which  he  par- 
took so  enormously,  that  his  entertainer  was  alarmed.    Dr. 
Parr,  in  a  private  letter,  confesses  to  his  passionate  love  for 
boiled  lobsters,  with  a  profusion  of  shrimp  sauce.    Arieto 
was  excessively  fond  of  turnips.    He  ate  fast,  and  whatever 
was  nearest  to  him,  often  beginning  with  the  bread  upon  the 
table  before  the  other  dishes  came.    Receiving  a  visit  one 
day  from  a  stranger,  he  devoured  all  the  dinner  that  was 
provided  for  both ;   and  when  afterwards  censured  for  his 
unpoliteness,  he  only  observed  that  "  the  gentleman  should 
take  care  of  himself."    Handel  ate  enormously ;  and  De 
Kitchener  relates  of  him,  that  whenever  he  dined  at  a  tav- 
ern, he  ordered  dinner  for  three.    On  being  told  that  all  was 
ready  as  soon  as  the  company  should  arrive,  he  would  ex- 
claim, "  Den  pring  up  de  dinner  prestissimo— I  am  de  com- 
pany ! "    Lord  Byron's  favorite  dish  was  eggs  and  bacon ; 
and  though  he  could  never  eat  it  without  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  he  had  not  always  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist  the  temptation.    In  studious  persons  the  process  of 
digestion  is  performed  with  so  much  languor,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary food  should  be  taken  but  seldom  and  slowly,  and 
every  student  should  allow  himself  one  hour  at  least  for  din- 
ner.   Addison  observed,  that  when  he  saw  a  fashionable 
table  set  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  he  fancied  that  he  saw 
gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
merable distempers,  lying  in  ambush  among  the  dishes. 
Temperance  renders  our  operations  vigorous  and  effectual ; 
and  by  making  study  less  fatiguing  enables  us  to  continue 
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our  application  for  a  longer  period  than  we  could  do  without 
its  aid.  The  history  of  celebrated  men  affords  us  models  of 
sobriety ;  Plato,  Galen,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Gassendi,  and  Newton, 
were  of  this  number.  Literary  men  are  too  apt  to  exert  the 
mind  to  excess.  Bodily  feeling  is  lost  in  the  ardor  and  in- 
tensity of  intellectual  exertion,  and  it  is  not  till  the  mind  has 
in  some  measure  attained  its  end,  and  has  begun  to  rest  from 
its  labor,  that  the  hurtful  effects  on  the  body  are  perceived ; 
then  is  felt  languor,  depression,  anxiety,  and  restlessness,  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  has  been  laboriously  employed.  Epi- 
curus so  exhausted  his  system  by  application,  as  to  be  un- 
able, during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  rise  even  from  his 
bed.  Petrarch  fell  a  victim  to  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy ; 
and  Tasso,  Pascal,  and  Zimmerman,  were  subject  to  an  ago- 
nizing melancholy.  Descartes  imagined  himself  visited  by  a 
spirit,  which  exhorted  him  to  the  search  of  truth ;  Boerbaave, 
after  profound  meditation  on  an  interesting  subject,  passed 
two  weeks  without  sleep,  and  during  that  time  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  every  thing  around  him.  Zimmerman,  in  his 
work  on  Experience  in  Phytic,  mentions  the  case  of  a  yonng 
man,  which  strongly  exemplifies  the  hurtful  effects  of  intense 
study.  This  person  engaged  very  ardently  in  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  and  after  combating  by  increased  exertion  an 
inertness  of  mind  which  he  perceived  coming  upon  him,  lost 
at  last  the  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty,  while  his  bodily 
health  was  much  injured ;  after  some  time  his  body  recovered 
its  wonted  health,  but  his  mental  disease  continued  for  a 
year.  He  became  afterwards  an  eminent  philosopher.  Male- 
branche  was  seized  with  dreadful  palpitations  when  reading 
Descartes '  Man  ;  and  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  at  Paris,  fainted 
away  while  he  was  perusing  some  of  the  sublime  passages 
of  Homer.  In  one  of  Byron's  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt  his 
opinion  is  expressed,  that  "  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very 
generally  the  result  of  an  uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body." 
"  Disease  or  deformity,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  the  attendants 
of  many  of  our  best.  Collins,  mad ;  Chatterton,  I  think 
mad ;  Cowper,  mad ;  Pope,  crooked  ;  Milton,  blind." 

Temperance  and  exercise  are  the  grand   prophylactics 
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which  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  of  literary  men  renders  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  health.  "  Natura  paucis 
contenta  est:  et  temperantia  cum  actione  contra  morbos  pro- 
phylaxis." 


A  Remarkable  Case. 

REPORTED  BY  J.  MORRISON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.C.,  P.  <fe   8.  ONT. 

I  have  been  induced  to  report  the  following  case  in  the 
Review,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  obstinacy  with  which 
some  affections  of  the  nervous  system  seem  to  resist  all  treat- 
ment, and  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  editors  or  of  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  Review  with  regard  to  it 

Mr.  McM ,  »t.  37,  married,  the  father  of  several  child- 
ren, was  seized,  about  Bix  years  ago,  with  a  "  dull,  heavy  " 
pain  in  the  top  of  the  head,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
sagittal  and  coronary  sutures.  The  seat  of  pain  occupies  a 
space  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  pain  has  never 
ceased  during  the  last  six  years,  and  is  increased  by  bodily 
exertion,  or  mental  or  emotional  excitement.  Accompany- 
ing the  pain  in  the  head,  there  are  tinnitus  aurium  and  a 
stiffness  in  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae.  The  pulse  has  for 
some  years  averaged  85.  There  is  considerable  congestion 
of  the  face  and  neck.  The  scalp  is  exceedingly  tense ;  but 
this  may  have  been  produced  by  the  blisters  and  alcoholic 
lotions  which  he  used.  The  patient  is  very  easily  agitated ; 
the  slamming  of  a  door,  or  any  unexpected  noise  near  him, 
causes  him  to  start  suddenly,  and  also,  at  the  point  of  falling 
asleep  he  often  experiences  slight  shocks  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  slight  discharge  of  electricity.  He  has  suffered 
from  dyspepsia,  and  has  had  symptoms  characteristic  of  gas- 
tric ulcer ;  but  of  the  existence  of  this  latter  I  now  entertain 
some  doubts.  The  urine  is  slightly  albuminous  and  highly 
charged  with  the  phosphates.  There  is  considerable  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  He  has  had  involuntary 
seminal  emissions  since  the  pain  in  the  head  began,  and  for 
which  he  had  the  prostratic  portion  of  the  urethra  cauterized 
with  Lallemand's  porte  caustique.  He  experiences,  however, 
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no  difficulty  in  the  6exual  act,  although  the  emissions  occur 
without  erections  and  accompanied  by  dreams.  The  seminal 
emissions  have  not  been  produced  by  any  excesses  com- 
mitted either  before  or  after  marriage.  He  has  never  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  other  stimulants.  No 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  any  of  the  symptoms  which  I  have 
just  enumerated.  He  is  still  a  powerful,  muscular  man  with, 
what  I  would  call,  the  sanguine-nervous  temperament,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly,  according  to  Professor  Powell,  the 
sanguine  encephalo-bilious  temperament. 

He  has  been  treated  by  the  roost  eminent  allopathic 
physicians  in  this  city  without  obtaining  any  relief  what- 
ever. The  case  has  been  diagnosed  as  active  congestion  of 
the  brain.  One  eminent  professor  here  gave  as  his  opinion, 
that  there  is  caries  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull ;  another, 
equally  eminent  in  the  profession,  thinks  there  is  either  an 
osseous  tumor  or  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  or  pia  mater, 
at  the  seat  of  pain ;  while  another  has  diagnosed  it  as  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebrum. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  tonics,  both  vegetable  and 
mineral,  he  has  taken  in  large  quantities  the  various  nar- 
cotics and  sedatives  of  the  old  materia  medica,  without  in 
the  least  mitigating  the  intensity  of  the  cephalalgia.  He  has 
taken  large  doses  of  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  chlorodyne,  cannabis  indica,  &c,  without 
obtaining  any  relief.  Blisters,  issues,  setons,  and  hypoder- 
mic injections  of  morphia  and  atropia  have  been  tried  in 
vain.  In  fact,  the  entire  allopathic  materia  medica  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  treatment  of  this  case. 

On  the  22d  of  last  March  he  came  under  my  care.  I 
found  the  pulse  92,  the  head  hot,  and  the  face  flushed  ;  urine 
slightly  albuminous  and  loaded  with  the  phosphates ;  the 
stomach  unable  to  retain  certain  articles  of  diet,  pyrosis 
occasionally,  with  a  "  gnawing  "  pain  in  the  stomach  after 
meals.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  vomited 
matter;  but  the  patient  informs  me  that  it  was  generally 
dark,  like  clotted  blood ;  but  sometimes  it  was  semitrans- 
parent,  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes 
it  would  turn  black. 
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I  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  with 
perhaps  a  gastric  ulcer,  and  chronic  congestion  of  the  brain 
of  an  active  character,  due  either  to  the  irritation  in  the 
urethra,  or  to  innutrition  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  first 
part  of  my  diagnosis  has  proved  correct,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  so  certain  of  the  second  part.  For  the  dyspepsia  I 
prescribed  hydrastin,  myricin,  and  geranin,  together  with 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  wineglassful  of  cold  water,  three  times  a-day  after  meals. 
After  using  this  for  a  few  weeks,  nearly  all  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  while  I  am  writing  the  digestion 
is  tolerably  good.  For  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  circu- 
lation, I  gave  the  following:  ]jfc.  Fl.  Ext.  Gelsemini  3 ii, 
Fl.  Ext.  Veratri  viridis  3  iii-  Misce.  Sig :  Dose  from  four 
to  eight  drops  every  hour,  or  two  hours,  until  the  pulse  is 
reduced  to  64,  then  continue  according  to  its  effect. 

During  the  firat  two  weeks  he  received  very  marked 
benefit  from  the  use  of  this ;  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  60 
per  minute  and  the  pain  in  the  head  somewhat  relieved ;  bat 
in  the  following  week  the  pulse  rose  to  80  and  sometimes  85 
per  minute,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  increased,  although  he 
increased  the  dose  of  the  sedative  until  it  induced  such  pros* 
tration  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  I  have  tried  aconite 
and  veratrum  viride  alone  and  combined,  with  the  same 
result.  The  seminal  emissions,  however,  have  almost  ceased ; 
whether  from  the  effect  of  the  gelseminum  and  aconite  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  During  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  sedatives  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme prostration  they  produced.  I  have  given  the  fluid 
extracts  of  cypr6pedium  and  lapuline,  but  they  seemed  to 
aggravate  the  head-symptoms,  and  therefore  had  to  be  dis- 
continued. Assuming  that  the  irritation  is  due  to  impaired 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  the  phosphates  and  the  hypophos- 
phites  have  been  used  for  several  months  without  affording 
any  relief.  The  Cephalalgia  seems  to  be  increasing,  notwith- 
standing all  the  medication  he  has  received. 

That  softening  of  the  brain  is  not  present,  is,  I  think, 
evident  from  the  absence  of  apoplectic  symptoms ;  such  as 
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confusion  of  ideas,  vertigo,  hemiplegia,  &c. ;  although  the 
constant  and  persisting  cephalalgia  may  finally  bring  about 
cerebri tis  and  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain.  Osseous 
growths  and  other  rare  intracranial  tumors  would,  no  doubt, 
excite  circumscribed  cerebritis,  which  would  induce  soften- 
ing of  the  brain-substance  surrounding  them,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  softening  hemorrhagic  extravasation  would  be  cer- 
tain to  follow.  Possibly  the  congestion  may  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  hypertrophy  or  ossification  of  the  so-called 
glandule  pacchioni.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  this  case, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  persistency  of  the  cephalalgia, 
for  the  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  circulation,  and  for  the 
absence,  during  six  years,  of  the  slightest  remission.  What 
the  termination  of  this  chronic  congestion  will  be,  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  preternatural  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  to 
which  arc  due  the  muscular  twitchings  and  the  slight  con- 
vulsive shocks  just  before  and  during  sleep,  may  give  rise  to 
epilepsy,  unless  soon  controlled.  Will  the  editore,  or  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  favor  us  with  their  opinion  as  to 
the  cause,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  this  singular  case, 
which  has  baffled  the  ablest  physicians  in  this  city  and  in 
Edinburgh  ? 


Toronto,  Ontario,  May  2, 1870. 


A 


Influence  of  Ordinary  Exercise  on  the  Health  of  the  Pelvic  Organs. 

BY  GEO.   H.   TAYLOB,  M.   D. 

The  diverse  effects  of  different  forms  of  exercise  on  the 
health  of  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  points  to  discrimination 
in  their  use,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  circumstance 
relating  to  the  health  of  these  parts.  For  example,  such 
exercises  as  walking^  standing^  and  in  general  those  requir- 
ing the  upright  position,  when  this  region  is  only  slightly 
affected  by  disease,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  prolonged 
fatigue,  and  a  peculiar,  persistent  dragging  pain,  generally 
referred  to  the  loins,  limbs,  or  the  pelvis.  A  pretty  constant 
symptom  therefore  of  pelvic  affections,  is  inability  to 
exercise. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  sufferiDg  appears  to  arise  from  the 
relations  sustained  by  the  womb  and  its  appendages,  to  the 
muscles  which  raise  the  leg.  Some  of  these  muscles  have 
an  interior  origin,  and  their  contraction  produces  mechanical 
disturbance,  and  therefore  pain  in  the  parts  referred  to,  al- 
ready sensitive  from  disease.  Such  action  also  causes  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  acting  region,  and  in  conse- 
quence will  increase  the  hyperemia  previously  existing. 

Avoidance  of  exercise  is  hence  not,  at  first,  caused  by 
deficient  muscular  power,  but  by  fear  of  pain  that  is  liable 
thereby  to  be  superinduced. 

The  consequences  are,  however,  disastrous  and  far  reach- 
ing. To  be  deprived  of  the  expression  of  power  through  the 
muscular  system,  is  to  lack  the  most  important  condition  of 
health.  In  opposition  to  her  desire,  such  a  person  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  a  life  of  physical  inactivity  and  listlessness. 
The  unused  muscles  shrink  in  size,  in  power,  and  in  their 
nutritive  supply,  while  their  connection  with  the  wiU  be- 
comes more  and  more  enfeebled,  till  it  is  finally  difficult  for 
one  so  circumstanced  to  think  in  the  direction  of  muscular 
activity.  Vital  power  being  cramped  and  confined  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  most  naturally  and  easily  finds  expres- 
sion, it  necessarily  finds  scope  through  the  sensations  and 
emotions.  These  powers  become  morbidly  active,  and 
physiological  vigor  degenerates  into  objectless,  nervous  ex- 
citement. The  victim  of  this  condition  often  becomes  daily 
more  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  d  rags  ~  on  a  most  miserable 
existence  for  an  indefinite  period,  feeling  compelled  to 
refrain  from  all  exercise,  the  helpful  as  well  as  the  injurious. 

It  is  a  radical  mistake  to  avoid  exercises  in  general,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  certain  kinds  are,  under  the  circum- 
stances, prejudicial.  The  consequences  above  depicted  result 
from  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  restricting  the  proper 
mode  of  employing  exercises.  When  this  subject  is  properly 
understood  it  will  seem  that  the  suffering  described  is  less  a 
consequence  of  exercises  taken,  than  of  those  omitted.  Ex- 
ercise is  a  power  as  potent  either  to  elevate  or  depress,  as 
effective  in  directing  the  vital  support  from  as  to  any  region 
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of  the  organism.  Ill  results  come  of  their  use  being  left  to 
accident  or  caprice,  instead  of  being  governed  by  intel- 
ligence. 

The  force  of  these  statements  becomes  apparent  whenever 
they  are  rednced  to  practice.  Let  us  subject  any  act,  as 
that  of  walking,  to  physiological  examination.  Power,  gen- 
erated by  the  vital  system  at  large,  is,  in  this  act,  expressed 
through  a  few  muscles,  in  a  circumscribed  region. 

Now,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of  vital  power,  is 
there  an  increase  of  the  local  conditions  for  its  support,  re- 
sulting in  an  afflux  of  blood,  freighted  with  the  necessary 
proximate  principles,  to  the  acting  part.  The  supply  of 
nervous  energy  is  in  a  similar  ratio  increased,  and  the  organs 
contained  by  the  pelvis  become  the  chief  recipients  of  these 
effects.  These  causes  are  particularly  calculated  .to  arouse 
the  consciousness  to  any  condition  of  disease  that  might 
exist;  and  if  long  continued  without  antagonizing  or  modify- 
ing influences,  are  even  capable  of  superinducing  the  hyper- 
emia from  which  such  diseases,  as  we  have  shown,  chiefly 
take  their  beginning. 

Now,  it  is  susceptible  of  easy  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  those  very  exercises  that  are  often  avoided  by 
women  as  objectionable  and  even  regarded  as  pernicious, 
may,  under  suitable  and  prescribed  conditions,  become  not 
only  innocuous,  but  agreeable  and  wholesome.  To  secure 
this  end,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  such  other  and  addi- 
tional exercises  as  shall  co-incidentally  employ  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  circulation  and  nervous  influence  in  other  and 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  By  complying  with  this  condition, 
the  afflux  to  the  pelvic  region  is  reduced  to  the  normal,  in- 
deed to  any  extent  desirable.  Nutrition  and  nervous  supply 
follow  absolutely  and  closely  on  demand,  whatever  direction 
this  may  take.  The  maintenance  of  health  becomes  hence  a 
problem  of  maintaining  the  equipoise  of  the  physiological 
system,  through  the  intelligence  and  will.  The  additional 
exercise,  if  well  selected,  instead  of  producing,  will  obviate 
fatigue,  that  otherwise  would  occur. 

The  kinds  of  exercise  that  are  competent  to  secure  these 
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effects  are,  of  course,  such  as  shall  secure  the  elevating  and 
sustaining  effects  that  have  heretofore  been  described  as  the 
consequence  of  the  action  of  certain  muscles.  When  these 
are  employed,  not  only  will  the  liability  to  pelvic  disease  be 
obviated,  but  even  a  preexisting  condition  of  hyperemia,  the 
common  origin  of  all  pelvic  difficulties,  will  be  relieved. 
Actual  and  radical  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  suffering  part 
if  general  exercises,  embracing  especially  those  that  secure 
action  of  the  chest  and  walls  of  the  abdomen,  are  freely  em- 
ployed, while  local  hypersemia  and  its  possible  consequences 
are  likely  to  occur,  with  all  their  train  of  prolonged  conse- 
quences, if  only  such  muscles  are  habitually  used  as  tend  to 
converge  the  circulation  in  the  pelvic  region  without  any 
compensatory  or  revulsive  effects. 

To  state  the  principle  more  definitely.  A  female  may 
stand,  walk,  work  the  sewing-machine,  mount  stairs,  and 
perform  many  other  of  the  proscribed  exercises,  not  merely 
with  impunity,  but  with  actual  benefit,  provided  she  does 
not  also  neglect  the  motions  of  the  trunk,  chest,  and  dia- 
phragm, that  are  called  forth  by  many  ordinary  occupations, 
like  sweeping,  dusting,  bending  the  trunk  in  other  besides  the 
forward  direction,  lifting,  &c,  usually  required  in  common 
household  occupations,  provided  only  that  these  are  duly 
proportioned  to  the  strength. 

Let  us  call  into  service  the  transverse  and  oblique  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  and  all  those  of  the  chest,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  superincumbent  weight  from  the  pelvic  organs, 
and  the  unobstructed  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  thereby 
assured ;  the  oxidizing  process  so  indispensable  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  power  and  the  removal  of  dead  matter  is  secured  to 
its  full  extent,  and  vigor  and  health  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  individual  constitutional  capacity  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence. 

The  practical  difficulty  regarding  the  occurrence  of  pelvic 
diseases,  involving  also  successful  means  of  cure,  would 
hence  appear  to  be  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions,  easi- 
ly comprehended.  The  exercises  usually  engaged  in  by  fe- 
males occupying  independent  positions  in  society,  whether 
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young  or  old,  married  or  single,  are  altogether  too  restricted 
in  kind,  and  too  monotonous  in  character,  to  serve  any  con- 
siderable purpose  in  maintaining  or  restoring  health. 

For  this  deficiency  there  is  but  one  real  and  sufficient 
remedy.  This  is,  the  employment  of  certain  prescribed  exer- 
cises, adapted  to  the  several  varieties  of  cases  most  frequent- 
ly occurring,  and  easily  learned  and  executed.  Recourse  to 
this  means  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not  only  ob- 
viate the  evils  previously  set  forth,  but  often  also  actually 
secure  restoration  in  cases  where  disease  has  not  been  too 
long  fixed  in  the  pelvic  region,  provided  only  the  muscular 
strength  has  not  been  allowed  too  far  to  deteriorate. 

When  the  deterioration  of  power  has  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  render  prevention  and  self-help  out  of  the  question,  the  case 
is  still  hopefnl,  and  often  not  even  difficult  The  same  prin- 
ciples are  involved,  requiring  only  prescribed  means,  and 
the  helpful  aid  of  others,  for  processes  hereinafter  to  be 
described. 


Practical  Hints  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

BY  O.   B.   NEWTON,   M.D. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  give  my  views  of  a  physician's 
full  duty  toward  his  patient  while  sick,  and  to  the  family  as 
a  general  medical  adviser.  His  first  and  most  important 
duty  is  to  become  a  thorough  medical  scholar,  and  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He,  being  prepared  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  profession,  should  enter  the  sick- 
room with  confidence  in  his  ability,  avoiding,  however,  mak- 
ing that  unusual  display  which  so  often  characterizes  young 
men  who  have  just  graduated.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  listening  carefully  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  patient,  the  nurse,  or  their  friends,  he  should 
then  with  equal  care  interrogate  upon  all  the  points  not  satis- 
factorily explained,  being  always  guarded  not  to  give  an 
opinion  of  the  case  until  he  has  made  full  investigation. 
Otherwise  he  may  be  charged  with  gross  recklessness,  or  the 
want  of  sufficient  medical  knowledge  to  make  such  an  exami- 
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nation  as  would  enable  hiin  to  form  a  correct  conclusion.  If 
the  case  be  one  of  confinement,  bis  duty  is  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  labor ;  if  the  pains  are  not  of  a  character  indicating 
the  necessity  of  his  immediate  attention,  he  will  not  interfere  ; 
but  if  the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  in  labor,  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  a  digital  vaginal  examination,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  be- 
cause his  presence,  if  his  services  are  not  required,  may  be 
very  annoying  to  the  patient ;  secondly,  his  duty  calls  him 
elsewhere,  until  his  services  are  required.  Ilaving  made  his 
examination,  he  can  judge,  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
dilatation,  the  frequency  and  strength  of  the  pains,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  progress  and 
termination  of  previous  confinements,  if  there  have  been  any, 
whether  he  is  required  to  remain  or  not.  At  just  this  stage 
of  the  case  the  physician  cannot  bo  too  careful  in  deciding 
the  proper  course  to  take  ;  if  he  determines  to  remain,  and 
the  case  progresses  very  slowly,  he  may  be  charged  with  a 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  was  required  of  him. 
If  he  leaves  too  abruptly,  or  remains  away  too  long,  to  his 
regret  and  even  humiliation  he  may  be  discharged  from 
the  case  for  gross  negligence.  When  perhaps  the  lady  has 
got  through  safely  and  easily  in  his  absence,  she  and  her 
child  both  doing  well,  one  of  the  good  ladies  that  has  been 
left  behind,  or  called  in,  flattered  by  her  success,  "  all  being 
now  over,"  will  endeavor  to  persuade  the  patient,  that  a 
physician  is  unnecessary.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
towards  a  young  physician.  The  best  policy  in  such  cases, 
where  the  symptoms  and  history  do  not  appear  to  war- 
rant the  physician  remaining,  is  to  explain  to  the  patient 
the  cause  of  leaving,  making  the  statement  at  the  same 
time  that  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  step  in  often  while  passing. 
These  intervening  visits  should  always  be  short.  Where  the 
patient  is  in  active  labor,  there  are  many  things  that  the 
physician  can  do  in  assisting  its  progress,  and  inspire  the 
patient's  confidence  in  being  able  to  get  through  safely. 
Her  bowels  having  been  opened,  there  being  a  natural  pre- 
sentation, the  neck  of  the  womb  being  soft  and  properly 
dilated,  at  this  stage  of  the  case  the  pains  often  become  very 
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mild  and  less  frequent.  As  a  means  of  stimulation  (supposing 
the  waters  not  yet  discharged  from  the  womb)  the  physician 
should,  with  the  serrated  nail  of  his  right  forefinger,  break 
the  membranes,  if  possible ;  if  not,  any  sharp  substance  may 
be  placed  in  a  position,  that  the  next  pain  will  bring  in  con- 
tact against  the  protrusion  of  the  bag.  The  waters  now  being 
discharged,  the  progress  of  the  case  is  most  invariably  more 
rapid,  as  the  womb  is  stimulated  to  more  increased  action  by 
its  surfaces  coming  in  contact  with  the  irregular  form  of  the 
child;  it  was  previously  acting,  before  the  waters  were 
broken,  upon  a  round  pliable  form.  The  head  of  the  child 
having  passed  into  the  inferior  strait,  an  active  requisition 
is  now  made  upon  the  physician  to  assist  particularly  to  pro- 
tect the  perineBum.  The  child's  head  being  born,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  Cord  requires  instant  attention,  for  at  this 
stage  of  the  case  the  cord  is  very  often  found  twisted  around 
the  child's  neck,  which  condition,  if  possible,  must  be  changed 
before  the  next  pain.  To  do  this  the  physician  should  quickly 
trace  the  part  of  the  cord  connected  with  the  after-birth ;  and 
gently  drawing  upon  this  end,  there  will  be  sufficient  relaxa- 
tion to  permit  the  removal  of  the  cord  from  the  neck,  thereby 
preventing  strangulation.  The  child  being  now  delivered, 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  tie  the  cord  twice ;  the  first  knot  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  navel  5 
the  second  knot  two  inches  from  the  first,  and  to  separate  the 
cord  at  the  middle.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  having 
seen  that  the  child  is  breathing,  and  placed  in  an  easy  and 
safe  position,  to  turn  his  attention  now  to  the  mother.  While 
it  was  my  practice  in  my  early  career  to  wait,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  principal  authorities,  from  one  to 
two  hours  for  the  natural  parturient  pains  to  deliver  the  after- 
birth, I  was  very  often  annoyed  by  the  womb  contracting, 
without  expelling  the  secundines,  requiring  the  accoucheur 
to  take  away  the  after-birth  forcibly,  or  making  his  interfer- 
ence totally  unavailable,  producing  the  greatest  annoyance 
and  anxiety.  In  order  to  prevent  this  delay,  annoyance,  and 
anxiety,  I  simply  state  to  the  patient  that  I  wish  to  assist  in  de- 
livering  the  after-birth,  stating  to  her  my  reasons  for  doing 
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so.  I  wrap  the  cord  around  my  right  forefinger  while  in  this 
position,  the  cord  to  be  gently  twisted,  now  passed  into  the 
grasp  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  the  index  finger 
of  the  right  hand  is  now  passed  up,  guided  by  the  cord  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  after-birth,  when  the  finger-nail 
will  be  used  against  the  membrane  with  a  view  of  rupturing 
it ;  immediately  there  will  pass  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 
blood  therefrom ;  whereupon  the  collapsed  condition,  fol- 
lowed by  the  slightest  traction  from  the  cord,  assisted  by  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  right  forefinger  upon  the  edges  of  the 
after-birth,  invariably  causes  it  to  come  away,  without  there 
is  an  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  womb.  In  such  a  case  the 
accoucheur  should  act  promptly  in  separating  that  attach- 
ment ;  to  do  which  the  hand  should  be  protected  by  warm 
castile  soapsuds,  or  sweet  oil  should  be  introduced  very 
carefully  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  using  only  such  force 
as  is  actually  necessary  for  its  removal.  My  practice  is  to 
see  that  the  nurse  is  fully  prepared  to  conduct  the  washing  of 
the  child,  with  a  view  to  its  perfect  cleanliness.  There  should 
be  an  ample  amount  of  sweet  oil  applied  over  every  part 
of  the  child ;  then  use  castile  soapsuds,  milk-warm,  until  the 
child  is  thoroughly  washed ;  after  which  I  order  the  child, 
for  a  moment,  to  be  laid  in  clean  tepid  water.  Now  I  dress 
the  cord,  order  the  bandage  to  be  put  on,  not  too  tightly,  and 
the  dressing  of  the  child  to  be  continued  with  the  same  care. 
In  the  meantime,  the  double-folded  sheet  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  mother.  Due  precaution  must  always  be 
used  in  adjusting  this  sheet,  her  underclothing  having 
been,  previous  to  confinement,  well  pressed  out  of  the  way. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  now  being  such  as  to  permit  her 
being  slightly  moved,  a  dry,  warm  sheet  should  then  be 
placed  under  her  hips,  after  which  her  underclothing  can  be 
drawn  down,  leaving  her  in  a  dry  and  easy  condition. 

These  precautionary  means  should  never  be  neglected, 
though  it  has  been  the  practice  of  many  physicians  to  leave 
their  patient  without  the  use  of  the  bandage ;  it  has  always 
been  mine  to  use  it.  By  its  use  the  pressure  has  produced 
more  rapid  contraction  of  the  womb,  thereby  preventing 
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haemorrhage,  which  might  otherwise  take  place.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  dry  dressing  usually  applied  to  the  vulva,  I 
have  always  used  a  wet  compress  wrung  out  in  milk-warm 
water,  with  the  direction  that  it  be  reapplied  every  half-hour 
for  five  or  six  hours. 

If  the  labor  has  been  very  difficult,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  head  upon  the  soft  parts  very  severe  and  tedious,  I  add 
to  the  water  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  part  of  tincture  of 
arnica.  Without  an  exception,  I  have  never  known  the 
patient  to  fail  to  acknowledge  that  she  felt  better  by  the  use 
of  the  wet  applications  in  the  place  of  the  dry.  By  way  of 
remark,  I  would  state  that  I  never  had  a  case  of  puerperal 
inflammation,  the  prevention  of  which  I  have  wholly  credited 
to  tho  repetition  of  the  water  applications.  There  is  no 
reason  for  using  the  dry  applications  in  such  cases.  The 
physician  should  never  leave  a  patient  at  this  stage,  without 
giving  full  directions  as  to  diet,  medicines,  against  after- 
pains,  and  the  possibility  of  the  haemorrhage  taking  place. 
The  third  day,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  I  order  a 
dose  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  supposing  it  will  act  usually 
in  from  four  to  six  hours.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  usual 
effect  of  a  dose  of  cathartic  medicine  in  this  case  should  be 
the  guide  of  the  quantity  and  time  of  repetition.  I  always 
leave  directions  what  to  give,  in  case  the  patient  is  dis- 
posed to  more  than  two  actions.  The  remedy  I  have  used  is 
a  mixture  of  essence  of  peppermint  and  paregoric,  twenty 
to  thirty  drops  of  each,  in  two  tablespoonsfnl  of  sweetened 
water.  This  is  to  be  given  after  two  evacuations,  upon  symp- 
toms indicating  that  she  will  have  a  third  one ;  the  second  dose 
to  be  given  immediately  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated 
the  third  time,  if  such  be  the  case.  If  there  be  milk  in  the 
breast,  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  nipple  from 
the  beginning,  and  should  even  be  encouraged  to  draw  the 
nipple  before  the  milk  has  made  its  appearance.  It  has  been 
my  practice  to  visit  the  patient  daily  till  the  bowels  are 
opened,  and  the  child  is  able  to  get  milk  freely.  On  the  fifth 
day  I  permit  her  to  be  lifted  into  a  rocking-chair,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  to  stand  upon  her  feet ;  that  is,  if  her  condition 
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is  a  comfortable  one,  and  free  from  all  troubles  and  com- 
plications. 


PERISCOPE. 

Carbolic  Acid  as  an  Antiseptic  and  Prophylactic. 

It  is  now  certain  that  these  putrefying  (septic)  germs 
[animal  and  vegetable  germs  floating  in  the  air]  are  great 
causes  of  putrefactive  fermentation  /  that  fermentation  is 
intimately  connected  with  inflammation  ;  that  most  diseases 
result  from  inflammation ;  that  carbolic  acid  (antiseptic)  will 
kill  all  septic  germs,  and  thus  remove  many  causes  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  glycerine  is  a  very  powerful  healing  agent ;  that 
carbolic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  glycerine ;  and  that  their 
united  application  has  resulted  in  the  speedy  cure  of  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
these  new  therapeutic  agents  demand  special  attention. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  crystallized  carbolic 
acid  (Calvert's)  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  by  weight  of 
the  acid  to  six  of  glycerine  {carbolate  of  glycerine).  In  this 
state  it  can  be  easily  diluted  to  any  degree  of  strength. 

In  general,  a  dose  of  carbolic  acid  is  1  grain  in  an  ounce 
of  water. 

As  a  gargle,  1  or  2  "grains  to  an  ounce  of  water 

As  an  injection,  1  grain  to  4  ounces  of  water. 

As  a  lotion,  15  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

As  an  ointment,  16  grains  to  an  ounce  of  benzoated  lard. 

As  a  liniment,  1  part  to  20  of  olive  oil. 

As  a  plaster,  1  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  3  parts  of  shellac. 

The  crystallized  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  as  a  caustic. 

The  carbolate  of  glycerine,  as  above,  use  in  1  or  2  drop 
doses,  internally. 

Antiseptic  oil  for  abscesses,  1  part  of  acid  to  4  of  boiled 
linseed  oil. 

Antiseptic  putty,  6  spoonfuls  of  the  antiseptic  oil  mixed 
with  whiting. 

Aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  1  part  of  acid  to  40 
of  water  (1  ounce  of  acid  to  a  quart  of  hot  water  well  agi- 
tated and  filtered). 

Sick-rooms,  to  disinfect :  place  a  portion  of  the  dissolved 
crystals  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  float  it  in  a  larger  vessel  of 
hot  water. 
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Disinfecting  purposes  generally :  1  pound  of  crystals  to 
6  gallons  of  water.  Fluid,  1  part  to  80  of  water.  Powder, 
1  ounce  of  crystals  with  4  pounds  of  slaked  lime. 

For  drains  :  1  pound  of  the  fluid  carbolic  acid  to  5  gal- 
lons of  warm  water. 

Toothache  is  often  cured  with  1  drop  of  carbolate  of  gly- 
cerine ;  and  diarrhoea  arrested  in  half  an  hour  with  2  drops 
in  a  wine-glass  of  water. 

In  all  cases  of  parasitic  life  it  is  advisable  to  commence 
with  very  dilute  carbolate  of  glycerine. 

Inasmuch  as  carbolic  acid  will  destroy  the  power  of  vac- 
cine virus,  it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  using  carbolic  acid  internally  as  a  preventive,  so  as 
to  fortify  the  human  system  against  the  incoming  of  zymotic 
diseases. 

I  have  some  striking  facts  in  support  of  this  probability ; 
but  my  observation  has  been  too  limited  to  do  more  than  in- 
cline to  the  belief;  and  here  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference,  expressing  my  readiness  to  give  further  details 
if  the  members  desire  it. — London  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
— Medical  Archives. 


Treatment  of  Consumption. 

Dr.  Goodwin  "W.  Timms,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
North  London  Consumption  Hospital  (3Ieaical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  from  the  Dublin  Medical  Press  and  Circular), 
concludes  an  article  on  this  subject  as  follows  t 

We  may  sum  up  shortly  our  treatment  of  consumption  : 
Light,  simple,  and  nourishing  diet,  in  quantity  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  appetite  of  the  individual  (the  palate  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  which  we  should  always  be  afraid  to  offend), 
all  wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  moderate  amount  of 
thoroughly  cooked  meat,  and  diluents,  tea,  milk,  whey,  &c, 
according  to  the  patient's  experience,  avoiding  all  stimulants 
and  forcing  of  the  appetite.  Kegimen :  Excitement  of  the 
skin  by  constant  cleanliness,  friction  and  woollen  clothing  : 
fresh  air — sea  air,  if  possible  ;  exercise,  of  every  kind,  gym- 
nastic exercises,  singing,  reading ;  the  avoidance  of  every 
restriction  by  dress  upon  the  chest-walls,  and  of  indolence 
and  self-indulgence  of  every  kind ;  the  exclusion  of  gas  from 
all  apartments  inhabited  by  the  invalid  ;  early  hours,  and  as 
short  a  sojourn  as  possible  in  the  same  atmosphere ;  hence  it 
is  better  to  take  a  short  sleep  in  the  day  than  to  remain  more 
than  six  or  6even  hours  in  the  bedroom,  the  windows  of  which 
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should  never  be  shut  except  on  particular  occasions,  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Drug  treatment.  An  obstinate  cough,  with  expectoration, 
in  the  member  of  a  consumptive  family,  unaccompanied  by 
much  general  disturbance,  i9  most  successfully  treated  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  one 
ounce  of  water  every  two  hours.  Patients  often  declare  that 
they  taste  the  chlorine  in  the  expectoration. — Medical  Ar- 
chive*. 


Test  for  Purity  of  Chloral. 

Pure  hydrate  of  chloral  is  perfectly  white,  forming  long 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  grown  into  each  other,  ft 
possesses  considerable  hardness,  but  can  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der with  comparative  ease.  Its  odor  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures is  not  very  strong,  reminding  somewhat  of  chloroform 
or  hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleaching  powder).  Its  taste  at  the 
beginning  is  mild,  but  6harp  at  the  end.  It  volatilizes  with- 
out taking  up  much  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
but  may  deliquesce  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  water. 
At  a  temperature  of  133°  F.  it  fuses  to  a  colorless,  extremely 
clear  liquid  of  strong  refracting  power,  and  boils  at  a  tem- 
perature of  293°  F.  The  crystals  must  not  show  any  mois- 
ture on  being  pressed  between  filter-paper. 

The  hydrate  of  chloral  is  soluble  in  very  little  water  ;  it 
is  also  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  benzole,  and  fats.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  clear,  al- 
most odorless,  and  without  reaction  on  litmus-paper  or  on  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Upon  the  addition,  however, 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkali,  it  will  be- 
come turbid,  and  a  very  agreeable  odor  of  chloroform  can  be 
perceived,  the  normal  product  of  this  reaction. — Chemical 
Gazette. 


Almost   Conwlete   Ossification,  of  the  Human  Body.    By 
Wm.  M.  firERS,  M.I).,  ColumbuB,  Colorado  Co.,  Texas. 

B.,  a  youth  of  17,  came  under  my  notice  first  about  four 
years  ago  with  extensive  ossification  of  the  muscular  system, 
which  continued  to  progress  till  his  death,  which  occurred  a 
short  time  since.  Tlie  early  history  of  his  case,  as  given  by 
his  family,  is  as  follows : 

He  was  a  healthy,  stout  child  at  the  age  of  eight  months, 
at  which  time  his  parents  removed  to  Texas  by  land.     Dur- 
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ing  their  continuance  on  the  road  and  camping  out,  they 
first  discovered  tumors  about  in  different  parts  of  his  body, 
the  size  of  6inall  marbles,  and  very  hard.  These  tumors  gave 
apparently  but  little  pain,  and  in  no  way  affected  the  gene- 
ral health*  After  an  interval  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
the  tumors  began  to  disappear  by  absorption,  and  about  the 
same  time  stiffness  of  the  joints  was  manifested.  Gradual 
anchylosis  followed,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  the  hip-joints 
with  those  of  the  arms  were  completely  anchylosed.  The 
ossific  matter  began  then  to  be  deposited  in  the  muscular 
system.  The  chest  became  enclosed  with  a  complete  sheet 
of  bone,  leaving  no  traces  of  outline  of  the  ribs.  The  head 
was  immovably  fixed  by  the  ossification  of  the  sterno-cleido 
mastoideus  on  each  side.  The  muscles  of  mastication  were 
as  yet  unaffected,  and  his  ability  to  chew  his  food  not  impair- 
ed. His  digestion  was  good,  and  his  mental  faculties  more 
than  ordinary.  He  coulcl  as  yet  use  wrists  and  hands,  his 
arms  being  stiffened  at  right  angles,  thus  allowing  him  to 
whittle  a  little  with  a  pen-knife.  When  placed  upon  his  feet 
he  could  move  slowly  and  cautiously  over  a  smooth  surface, 
but  if  he  got  a  fall,  was  unable  to  arise  unassisted.  Move- 
ment, however,  as  the  anchylosis  progressed,  became  more 
and  more  difficult  and  totally  impossible  at  a  later  period. 
He  did  not  increase  in  6tatnre  after  his  tenth  year,  and  never 
manifested  any  signs  of  virility.  The  forms  of  the  muscles 
were  perfectly  preserved  and  could  be  distinctly  felt  through 
the  skin,  which  adhered  closely  to  them.  The  deposition  of 
ossific  matter  continued  during  his  life,  and,  when  he  died, 
he  was  almost  complete  bone.  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
his  mind  continued  clear  and  unimpaired,  and  his  digestion 
until  a  6hort  time  previous,  and  was  cheerful  and  apparently 
happy. — New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Hydrate  of  CAlo?xil  in  Delirium  Tremens.  By  O.  A* 
Stivers,  M.D.,  of  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County 
Hospital. 

An  opportunity  having  offered  to  make  trial  of  the  new 
hypnotic  in  two  cases  of  delirium  tremens  brought  into  the 
hospital,  I  herewith  present  the  results,  which  were  highly 
satisfactory : 

Cask  I. — E.  W.,  female,  aged  38,  native  of  Ireland. 
Admitted  April  13th,  at  9£  a.m.,  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  delirium  tremens.  The  nurse  was  obliged  to  place 
her  in  a  strait  jacket,  to  have  any  control  whatever  over 
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her.  I  ordered :  R.  Chloral  hydrate,  1  dr. ;  syr.  pruni  virg., 
aquse,  each  1  oz.,  one-half  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  two  honrs,  if  no  sleep.  The  first  dose  was  given 
at  10  a.m.,  the  second  at  12  m.  No  sleep,  bat  patient  rather 
more  quiet.  Repeated  the  same  prescription,  and  gave  one- 
half  at  2  p.m.  Patient  sleeping  soundly  at  2}  p.m.,  and 
continued  in  that  condition  until  9  p.m.,  when  she  awoke 
perfectly  free  from  delirium ;  and,  to  use  her  own  words, 
she  felt  "  pretty  well — only  a  horrible  head-ache."  Took 
about  a  pint  of  beef-tea.  At  12  m.,  the  remainder  of  the 
hydrate  was  given — in  all,  2  dr.  Directly  afterwards  she 
fell  asleep,  and  so  continued  until  morning,  when  she  was 
discharged  from  my  care.     No  return  of  delirium  occurred. 

Ca8b  II. — C.  G.,  male,  aged  27,  native  of  Ireland.  Ad- 
mitted April  14th,  at  11£  a.m.,  with  delirium  tremens.  Had 
to  be  confined  in  a  jacket.  Ordered  :  R.  Chloral  hydrate, 
1  dr. ;  syr.  pruni  virg.,  aquae,  each  1  oz.  M.  sig.  one-half 
at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  two  hours,  if  no  sleep.  The 
first  dose  was  given  at  12  m.,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  about 
ten  minutes,  and  continued  in  a  sound  slumber  for  about 
two  hours,  when  he  awoke  slightly  delirious.  The  remainder 
of  the  hydrate  being  then  given,  he  was  asleep  in  ten  min- 
utes, and  continued  in  a  sound  sleep  all  the  afternoon  and 
night — a  little  over  fifteen  hours.  Next  day  he  was  dis- 
charged, cured. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  medicine  was  given  in  full 
doses.  In  some  instances  in  which  it  has  failed  to  exhibit  its 
effects,  I  suspect  the  failure  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dose.  No  other  remedy  was  employed  in  conjunction  with 
it  in  the  foregoing  cases ;  so  that  the  trial  may  be  deemed 
a  fair  one,  as  far  as  it  goes. 


Poisonous  Effects  of  Orange  Peel. 

Now  that  oranges  are  in  every  child's  mouth  in  Califor- 
nia, it  is  well  enough  for  parents  to  know  that  fatal  conse- 
quences may  follow  the  swallowing  of  the  rind.  Many  years 
ago  we  had  in  charge  two  little  girls,  sisters,  four  and  six 
years  of  age,  who  were  seized  with  violent  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  from  this  cause.  One  of  them  died  in  convulsions, 
and  the  other  had  a  narrow  escape.  Since  that  time  quite 
a  number  of  instances  similar  in  character  have  come  under 
our  observation.  Quite  recently  we  have  seen  a  child  some- 
thing over  a  year  old,  that  was  attacked  with  violent  dysen- 
teric symptoms  for  which  no  cause  could  be  assigned.    The 
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attack  came  on  during  the  passage  of  the  family  on  the 
steamer  from  San  Diego.  The  symptoms  were  so  identical 
with  those  which  we  had  previously  noticed  to  arise  from 
poisoning  by  orange-peel,  that  we  were  induced  to  inquire 
particularly  if  the  child  had  had  an  opportunity  of  getting 
this  substance  in  its  mouth.  We  were  informed  that  it  had 
been  playing  with  an  orange  and  nibbling  at  it  just  before 
the  attack  of  disease.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  were 
frequent  and  painful,  and  consisted  of  blood  and  mucus. 
After  a  week  of  severe  enteric  inflammation,  the  child  died. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  brought  on  by  the 
rind  of  the  orange.  Though  but  a  small  quantity  must 
have  been  swallowed,  ^et  a  very  small  quantity  of  such  an 
indigestible  and  irritating  substance  will  often  produce  the 
most  serious  consequences.  The  oil  of  the  rind  is  highly 
acrid,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  noxious  quality  of  the  indiges- 
tible mass.  We  learn  that  it  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  children  at  6ome  of  our  public  schools  to  eat  the  rind, 
and  that  juvenile  merchants  have  been  known  to  trade  off 
the  inside  of  the  fruit  for  the  6kin. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


A  Singular  Case :  Extraction  of  a  Piece  of  Wood  through 
the  Orbit. 

A  singular  case  is  related  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Australian  Medical  Journal.  A  man  was  taken  into  the 
operating  theatre  of  Melbourne  Hospital  to  have  removed 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  orbital  plate  detach- 
ed seven  months  before  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  from  a 
piece  of  wood.  After  the  injury  he  was  insensible  for  some 
time,  suffered  great  pain  in  the  temporal  region  and  eye- 
ball, with  inability  to  evert  the  eye.  Had  double  vision 
with  clouded  intellect  and  confused  memory  during  the 
whole  time.  Dr.  Thomas,  after  making  suitable  incisions, 
removed  with  the  forceps  a  piece  of  wood  (red  gum)  five 
inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  circumference,  square-shaped, 
each  side  measuring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  tapering 
slightly  toward  the  point,  which  was  slightly  bent,  as  if 
having  come  in  contact  with  some  hard  substance  during 
its  propulsion.  A  long,  thick  probe  was  now  introduced  into 
the  wound  ;  it  took  a  backward,  downward,  and  inward 
direction,  and  when  it  had  traversed  the  length  of  the  6tick 
(five  inches)  it  was  arrested  by  some  firm,  unyielding  body. 
This  it  was  conjectured  was  the  transverse  process  of  the  third 
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vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  that  the  foreign  body  had  entered 
at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  passed  downward  and  back- 
ward through  the  spheno-niaxillary  fissure  ;  continued  its 
course  in  this  direction  at  the  outside  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid plate,  through  the  zygomatic  fossa,  until  it  was  checked 
by  the  process  above  named.  No  unfavorable  symptoms 
followed  the  operation ;  the  wound  healed  properly,  pain 
disappeared,  the  ability  to  move  the  eye  returned  and  sight 
improved.  "Within  three  weeks  a  foreign  body  was  detected 
in  the  ear,  but  efforts  to  remove  it  caused  so  much  pain  and 
bleeding  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain.  It  was  now  learned 
that  for  two  months  after  the  accident  he  could  not  use  his 
jaw ;  this  symptom,  however,  entirely  receded  in  two  months 
more.  There  were  also  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  inability 
to  move  the  head  freely  from  side  to  side. — Ibid. 


Medical  Education. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Professor  Gross  appealed  to  his  auditors  to 
verify  a  statement  ho  was  about  to  make — that  the  course  of 
medical  education  in  this  city  had  not  one  inch  progressed 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  remark  was  received  with 
assenting  applause.  In  no  whit  are  wo  in  advance  of  the  last 
half  century.  The  course  of  study  is  too  restricted,  and  the 
sessions  are  too  short,  and  he  was  prepared  and  authorized 
by  his  associates  in  the  Faculty  to  say,  that  with  correspond- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
they  would  consent  to  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  study, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  attainment  upon  which 
the  diplomas  shall  be  contingent.  This  also  was  applauded 
by  those  present. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  inquire  whether  independent 
action  in  the  right  direction  is  not  more  honorable  than  the 
continuance  of  an  acknowledged  evil,  because  others  insist 
on  it  ?  Shall  nobody  be  virtuous  because  there  are  cakes 
and  ale ?  "I  will  be  honest  if  you  are," is  neither  a  brave 
nor  a  lofty  principle.  Let  medical  teachers  show  some 
higher  rule  of  action  than  this,  if  they  expect  to  bring  about 
any  reform. — Med.  <&  Surgical  Heporter. 


A  New  Application  of  Compressed  Oxygen. 

Andrew  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  New  York  writes  :   The 
introduction  of  oxygen  in  cylinders  under  high  pressure, 
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to  be  used  as  a  remedial  agent,  enables  the  physician  who 
has  one  of  these  cylinders  in  his  office  to  apply  it  in  the 
treatment  of  throat  and  lung  diseases  in  a  manner  which,  I 
believe,  has  not  been  heretofore  suggested. 

By  attaching  one  end  of  an  india-rubber  hose  to  the 
cylinaer,  and  the  other  to  any  one  of  the  different  spray- 

Eroducers,  and  opening  the  cock,  a  spray  results  which  may 
e  made  much  finer  than  can  be  produced  with  thehand-ball 
apparatus,  and  that  without  the  fatigue  which  the  use  of  the 
hand-ball  occasions.  At  the  same  time  the  operator  has  one 
hand  free,  a  consideration  which  is  sometimes  very  impor- 
tant. With  a  tongue-depresser  in  one  hand,  and  the  appa- 
ratus in  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  direct  the  spray  with  great 
precision  upon  any  desired  point  in  the  throat  or  posterior 
narcs. 

It  is  well  to  use  a  Richardson's  spray-producer,  and  to 
have  a  small  hole  ground  in  the  bottle  near  the  top,  and 
where  it  can  easily  be  covered'  by  the  index-finger.  When 
the  hole  is  open  no  spray  is  formed,  but  when  the  point  of 
the  tube  is  exactly  in  the  required  position  the  finger  applied 
to  the  aperture  will  at  once  set  the  apparatus  in  action. 

The  amount  of  gas  required  to  produce  the  spray  for  a 
considerable  time  is  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  case  in  which  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  escaping  through  the 
apparatus  would  not  be  rather  beneficial  to  the  patient  than 
the  reverse. 

The  local  effect  of  the  gas  upon  an  inflamed  or  congested 
membrane  is  gently  stimulating. 

Demarquay  has  shown  that  in  passive  congestion  it  gives 
tone  to  the  vessels  and  enables  them  to  contract  and  expel 
the  excess  of  blood  which  they  contain. 

As  the  spray  formed  in  this  way  contains  oxygen  in  solu- 
tion, in  addition  to  what  escapes  in  a  free  state,  its  local  ac- 
tion is  more  decided  than  when  gas  alone  is  inhaled. 


Cancrum  Oris. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Association  by  Thomas  R.  Glynn,  M.B.,  Lond. 
{Liverpool  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  and  Half-  Yearly 
Abstract). 

The  author  confined  the  term  to  those  cases  in  which 
gangrene  of  the  lips  or  cheeks  is  a  prominent  feature.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  specific  disease ;  be- 
cause,— 1st.  It  never  attacks  children  as  a  distinct  disease 
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preceded  by  characteristic  symptoms,  though  some  have 
affirmed  that  it  does.  2d.  It  is  always  the  consequence  of 
some  severe  illness,  especially  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and,  of 
these,  measles  most  frequently  precedes  it.  3d.  It  is  not  in- 
fectious, though  sometimes  epidemic,  but  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  exanthemata.  It  very  rarely  attacks  several 
children  in  a  family  simultaneously.  It  appears  to  depend 
upon  great  deterioration  of  the  blood,  springing  from  a  gen- 
eral adynamic  state,  which  may  originate  from  many  and 
various  depressing  causes.  It  is  much  more  rarely  met  with 
among  adults  than  among  children,  though  not  unknown 
among  the  former.  The  facts  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  is  more  liable  to  disease .  in  children,  and  that 
measles  occur  chiefly  among  them,  account  partly  for  their 
great  liability  to  cancrum  oris.  It  has  been  known  to  occur 
at  so  early  an  age  as  nine  days.  It  rarely  attacks  both  cheeks, 
except  as  the  result  of  mercurial  salivation.  Girls  are  most 
subject  to  it,  and  the  majority  of  cases  occur  in  large  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  emphatically  a  disease  of 
the  poor.  Sometimes  symptoms  almost  like  scurvy  are  pre- 
sent, and  the  author  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable some  intimate  relation  may  exist  between  scurvy 
and  cancrum  oris.  He  does  not  believe  that  mercury  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  disease,  as  some  think.  lie  con- 
sidered the  gangrene  to  be  the  result  of  a  low  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  commencing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  Gangrene  of  other  parts  may  occur  as  complica- 
tions ;  also  pneumonia,  which  is  very  common ;  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mucous  and  serous 
membranes.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  cancrum  oris  has  been 
excessively  high.  "With  regard  to  treatment,  the  author  re- 
marked that  before  applying  escharotics,  the  general  condi- 
tion should  be  considered  rather  than  the  local.  Nitric  acid 
is  useful  at  first,  but  its  repeated  application  is  injurious. 
Antiseptics  are  of  great  use.  Tonics  and  stimulants  consti- 
tute the  proper  internal  treatment.  The  author  gave  the 
details  of  two  cases,  treated  successfully  by  the  use  ot  chlorate 
of  potash  wash,  and  the  internal  administration  of  ammonia, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  bark,  with  beef-tea,  wine,  and 
brandy. — Dental  Cosmos. 
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EDITOKIAL. 
End  of  the  Volume. 

"With  this  number  closes  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Review. 
An  examination  of  the  index  will  exhibit  the  character  and  va- 
riety of  the  material  furnished  our  readers  during  the  past  year. 
Of  original  matter  there  have  been  presented  sixty  papers,  in  the 
shape  of  monographs,  lectures,  and  reports  of  rare  and  interest- 
ing cases ;  105  articles  selected  from  foreign  and  domestic  medi- 
cal literature ;  25  reviews  of  new  and  valuable  medical  works ; 
100  editorials,  notes  and  comments,  and  180  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles, comprising  items  of  news,  gleanings  from  journals,  reports 
of  societies,  etc.,  etc.  We  think  we  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  our  readers  at  the  commencement  of  the  vol- 
ume. "We  certainly  have  devoted  much  care  and  labor  to  the 
preparation  of  the  journal.  None  but  those  practically  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  editorial  duty  can  appreciate  the  amount 
of  work  required  to  dress  up  and  prepare  for  publication  crude  and 
hastily  written  articles,  to  cull  and  condense  from  the  thousand 
facts,  thoughts  and  suggestions  every  year  thrown  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  medical  literature,  that  which  is  good  and  valuable,  and 
present  it  in  a  form  available  to  the  busy  practitioner.  Upon  the 
principle  that  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  we  now  call 
upon  our  subscribers  to  remit  their  dues.  Those  in  arrears  will 
find  enclosed  herewith,  notices  of  subscription  due  which  we  hope 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  In  making  remittances  send, 
as  far  as  practicable,  P.  O.  money  orders,  or  if  currency,  send  in 
registered  letters. 

Removal. 

The  office  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Review  has  been  re- 
moved to  No.  104  West  88th  st,  to  which  place  all  communica- 
tions, of  whatever  nature,  should  be  addressed. 


Apology. 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  scarcity  of  edito- 
rial and  miscellaneous  matter  which  characterizes  the  present 
number  of  the  Review.  The  very  complete  and  copious  index, 
which  has  been  embodied,  has  crowded  out  other  matter. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Reports  on  the  Pbogbess  of  Pkactical  and  Scientific 
Medicine  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World. — For  the 
year  beginning  Jane  1,  1868,  and  ending  June  1,  1869. 
Edited  by  Horace  Dobell,  M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Ac.,  &c.  London : 
Longmans,  Greene,  Reeder,  and  Dyer. 

Tns  preparation  of  this  book  was  commenced  in  December 
last.  The  design  is  to  bring  together  in  the  English  language  ori- 
ginal and  independent  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  written 
by  distinguished  men  residing  in  the  several  countries.  This 
volume  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  will  probably  be  the  most  in- 
complete, yet  it  is  a  collection  of  original  papers,  which  no  intel- 
ligent physician  once  obtaining,  will  be  willing  to  part  with. 

From  Africa  is  contributed  a  roll  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations. 

America  famishes  a  paper  from  Dr.  Mattocks  of  Minnesota, 
which  has  been  already  published  in  this  country  on  "  the  Clima- 
tology of  Consumption,  with  special  reference  to  Minnesota," 
which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  sanitary  retreat  for  consumptives 
and  persons  liable  to  the  complaint ;  although  "  with  the  excep- 
tions of  phthisis,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  health  pre- 
vails to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  those  Eastern  States."  Dr. 
Ruppaner  furnishes  a  resumi  of  the  progress  of  Laryngoscopy 
and  Rhinoscopy. 

Professor  Buckman,  of  Cirencester,  England,  has  a  paper  on 
u  Cider  Colic,"  a  disorder  not  recognised  in  this  country,  except 
it  be  the  same  as  "painter's  colic."  Its  symptoms  are  "heat  of 
skin,  a  burning  sensation  about  the  epigastric  region,  a  general 
shakiness  over  the  whole  system,  and  a  soreness  of  the  teeth  and 
gums,  which  latter  have  a  bluish  or  purplish  tinge."  The  Pro- 
fessor intimates  that  the  poisoning  is  not  from  a  salt  of  lead  in  the 
cider  used  by  the  patient,  but  from  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 

Dr.  B,  W.  Poster  contributes  a  paper  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption, and  its  treatment  by  ether  and  etherized  cod  liver 
oil.  Ho  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  successful  treatment  of  con- 
sumption is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  power  of  improv- 
ing nutrition  by  aiding  the  assimilation  of  food.  This  is  to  be 
effected  through  the  agency  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Ether 
"  stimulates  the  pancreas  and  glands  of  the  duodenum  to  pour 
out  their  secretions  freely,  and  facilitates  the  absorption  of  those 
very  substances  which  these  secretions  are  designed  to  digest." 
Its  employment  in  conjunction  with  cod  liver  oil,  the  doctor  found 
to  answer  the  purposes  required. 

A  Report  from  Denmark,  by  Doctor  Rasmusscn  of  Copenha- 
gen, discusses  the  contagiousness  and  inoculability  of  pulmonary 
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consumption  and  tuberculous  disease.  That  the  malady  is  con- 
tagious is  pretty  amply  demonstrated.  There  is  good  reason  to 
consider  it  dangerous  to  occupy  the  bed  of  a  consumptive  patient, 
and  in  general  one  ought  not  to  keep  too  near  such  a  patient. 
The  contagion  is  chiefly  produced  by  a  corrupt  matter  thrown 
into  the  air  by  a  consumptive  (or  bronchital)  patient,  and  when 
inhaled  by  a  healthy  individual  it  irritates  and  produces  destruct- 
ive poisons  in  the  lungs.  But  the  disease  cannot  be  propagated 
by  inoculation. 

In  the  lleports  from  France  we  find  the  assertion  of  M. 
Villinin,  directly  to  the  opposite,  that  phthisis  is  a  specific  affec- 
tion, like  syphilis,  but  with  a  far  greater  resemblance  to  glanders- 
farcy,  next  which  it  should  have  its  place  in  the  nosological 
chart.  He  seems  to  show  that  the  infectious  matter  is  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  by  ingestion,  and  by  inhalation,  where  it  has 
been  dried  and  ground  to  dust. 

Reports  are  also  given  from  other  countries,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  we  have  noted  those  which  seem  to  be 
of  most  interest. 


Tub  Indigestions  ;  or,  Diseases  op  the  Digestive  Organs 
Practically  Treated.  By  Thomas  King  Chambers,  Au- 
thor of  "  Lectures,  chiefly  original,"  etc.  Third  Ameri- 
can Edition.    Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea. 

"  Indigestions  "  constitute  autobiographies  in  America,  and 
we  presume,  elsewhere,  or  else  Dr.  Chambers,  "  Honorary  Physi- 
cian to  the  Queen,"  would  not  write  a  book  about  them,  and 
even  forward  to  the  American  publisher  some  ten  dozen  cases  to 
be  added  to  his  edition,  in  advance  of  the  English  publication. 
Martin  Luther  held  colloquies  with  the  devil;  the  celebrated 
Jung-Stilling  was  a  life-long  sufferer,  also  Richard  Baxter ;  and 
it  is  even  declared  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  lost  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  because  of  having  eaten  an  unwholesome  meal  of 
mutton.  Many  hallucinations,  presentiments  and  unhappy  jeal- 
ousies would  be  avoided  if  food  was  better  digested.  There 
would  be  less  crime.  The  cook  is  the  minister  of  evil  to  manv. 
Dyspepsia  is,  however,  often  the  sequel  to  other  diseases.  It  al- 
ways follows  an  attack  of  cholera;  it  attends  on  consumption ;  it 
is  caused  by  overstrained  intellectual  labor.  Deficient  teeth  are 
often  a  cause  of  it.  It  is  chronic,  and  again  it  is  acute.  In  what- 
ever form,  or  from  whatever  cause,  its  tortures  create  for  the  suf- 
ferer a  hell  upon  earth.  The  dyspeptic  has  a  hotter  inferno  than 
the  theologian.  The  causes  of  indigestion  are :  eating  too  much, 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants,  inaction  of  the  body,  in- 
action of  mind,  exhaustion  of  body,  exhaustion  of  mind,  eating 
too  little,  climate,  disease  of  the  lungs,  compression  of  the  stom- 
ach, abuse  of  purgatives,  raercurialization.  Dr.  Chambers  has 
given  copious  examples  of  all  these. 
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The  Preventive  Obstacle  ;  or,  Conjugal  Onanism.  The  Dan- 
gers and  Inconveniences  to  the  Individual,  to  the  Family,  and 
to  Society,  of  Frauds  in  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Generat- 
ive Functions.  By  L.  F.  E.  Bergkret,  Physician-iii-chief  of 
the  Arbois  Hospital.  Translated  by  R.  de  Harmon,  M.  D. 
New  York :  Turner  &  Mignard,  publishers. 

As  the  title  explains  fully  the  scope  of  this  volume,  and  as 
the  topic  was  fully  discussed  in  the  paper  on  "  Conjugal  Sins,"  in 
the  Review  for  May,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  this  book  at 
great  length.  The  author  has  cited  numerous  cases  of  terrible 
disease  and  suffering  occasioned  by  improper  sexual  practices, 
generally  continued  for  the  purpose  of  securing  physical  gratifi- 
cation without  the  sequence  of  parentage.  These  practices  have 
become  very  general  in  France,  and  have  not  only  arrested  the 
natural  increase  of  population,  but  have  demoralized  and  diseased 
the  culpable  individuals.  In  both  sexes,  nervous  and  sexual  dis- 
eases are  attributed  to  this  evil,  now  that  marriages  are  less  fre- 
quent and  women  more  sickly.  But  the  author  does  not  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Sexual  sins  will  exist,  despite  all 
their  evils,  till  some  holier  incentive  than  terror  of  disease  or  dis- 
grace is  offered.  That  incentive  is  found  in  the  sanctity  of  love 
and  the  holiness  of  maternity.  A  world  of  moralizing,  adminis- 
tered instead  of  that  incentive,  will  but  aggravate  the  evil. 
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N.  Y.  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Rochester,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  15th  and  16th  of  June,  1870. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  on  Wednesday  morning, 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting : 

Semi-annual  Address. — Prof.  James  M.  Corains,  M.  D. 

Essayists. — Drs.  J.  G.  Fross,  J.  E.  Danelson,  M.  M.  Fenner, 
H.  C.  Taylor,  Orin  Davis,  O.  H.  Simons,  B.  F.  Chapman. 

Surgery. — Drs.  Edwin  Freeman,  J.  N.  Betts,  J.  II.  Fitch. 

Obstetrics. — Drs.  H.  E.  Firth,  J.  M.  Comins,  Robert  Hamilton. 

Medical  Hygiene. — Drs.  J.  E.  Danelson,  Harman  Pease,  O. 
L.  Southworth. 

Materia  Medica. — Drs.  L.  Stanton,  Wm.  R.  Hayden,  A.  W. 
Russell. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. — Drs.  M.  B.  HaydeD,  D. 
E.  Smith,  and  G.  H.  Preston. 
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Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. — Drs.  R.  E.  Kunze,  Wm,  B.  War- 
ner, J.  Y.  Tuthill 

Progress  of  Eclectic  Medicine. — Drs.  B.  J.  Aylworth,  C.  C. 
Johnson,  and  J.  E.  Lawrence. 

Medical  Instruction  and  Eclectic  Medical  Institutions. — Drs. 
Paul  W.  Allen,  C.  S.  Totraan,  R.  J.  Barton. 

Medical  Statistics. — Drs.  Wm.  Jones,  Samuel  Tuthill,  and  R. 
P.  Crandall. 

National  Convention. — Drs.  R.  S.  Newton,  J.  M.  F.  Browne, 
and  P.  A.  Morrow. 

Scrofula  and  its  Agency  in  the  Production  of  Idiocy. — Drs. 
Alexander  Wilder,  M.  B.  Hayden,  and  L.  Robens. 
(By  order  of  the  President.) 

P.  Albert  Morrow,  M.  D., 

Recording  Secretary. 


Death  from  Creasote  Applied  to  a  Tooth. — Ulmparziale 
relates  that  a  man  aged  36  has  lately  died  in  the  San  Maria 
Nuova  Hospital  at  Florence,  from  the  results  of  the  application 
of  creasote  to  a  carious  tooth.  Gingivalis  and  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  appeared,  and  death  from  septicaemia  took  place  in  six- 
teen days.  The  relator  of  the  fact  mentions  that,  when  young, 
the  free  application  of  creasote  to  a  carious  tooth  which  he  had 
was  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  fever,  by  which 
he  was  confined  to  bed  for  three  days.  These  local  effects  as- 
cribed to  creasote  are  remarkable.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
similar  cases  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  this  country. — 
Med.  Record. 

Syphilitic  Inoculation  in  Dentistry. — J.  S.  Latimer,  D.D.S., 
N.  Y.  (The  Dental  Cosmos)}  in  a  former  communication  to  this 
enterprising  journal,  spoke  of  the  danger  of  inoculating  one  pa- 
tient with  the  disease  of  another,  and  besought  dentists  to  prac- 
tise great  caution,  taking  care  that  each  instrument  which  might 
possibly  be  contaminated  with  blood  or  pus,  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  after  using. 

Recently  a  very  painful  illustration  of  the  effects  of  inocula- 
tion has  come  to  his  notice,  and  he  deems  it  advisable  to  lay  the 
facts  before  the  dental  profession,  that  they  maybe  on  their 
guard. 

A  dentist  (who  also  practised  medicine),  resident  in  a  small 
town  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  operating  for  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  a  syphilitic  difficulty,  contracted  the  disease  from  ab- 
sorption of  the  virus  at  a  point  on  one  of  his  fingers  where  the 
skin  was  broken  by  a  hang-nail.  Not  at  first  recognizing  the 
disease,  and  being  exceedingly  careless  with  reference  to  his 
own  health,  he  employed  no  appropriate  remedies,  and  was  soon 
unable  to  continue  his  practice.     The  disease  progressed  rapidly, 
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until,  at  last  accounts,  be  had  suffered  paralysis  of  one  half  his 
body,  and  was  likely  to  speedily  u  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth." 
If  the  skin  of  a  dentist's  finger  becomes  broken,  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  film  of  collodion  or  caoutchouc.  The  "  India- 
rubber  "  dissolved  in  bisulphite  of  carbon  answers  well  for  this 
purpose. — Med.  Record, 

Eating  Hair. — A  woman,  aged  thirty,  died  lately  in  Lin- 
colnshire, who  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  some  time 
for  a  supposed  tumor  in  the  stomach.  On  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination a  solid  mass  weighing  nearly  2  lbs.  was  taken  from  the 
stomach.  It  formed  a  rough  mould  of  that  organ,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  oesophagus.  It  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
human  hair,  and  one  of  her  sisters  states  deceased  was  in  the 
habit  of  swallowing  her  own  hair.  It  is  not  often  such  a  case  is 
met  with,  but  in  veterinary  practice  it  is  now  common.  We 
can  recall  but  one  or  two  instances.  A  horse  dying  from  such 
a  cause  is  within  our  experience,  and  a  goat  thus  destroying 
itself  has  been  mentioned  to  us  by  a  friend. — Med.  Press  and 
Circular. 

Electricity  for  Lessening  Pain  in  Extracting  Teeth. — 
Dr.  Pallas,  of  Bordeau  (Dublin  Medical  Press  and  Circular),  be- 
lieving that  the  failure  in  the  employment  of  electricity  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  has  been  caused  by  the  irregular  distribution  of 
this  agent,  has  invented  an  instrument  which  he  considers  will 
obviate  this  difficulty. — Med.  Record. 

Blistering  Paper. — White  wax,  8  ounces  ;  sweet  oil,  4 
ounces ;  spermaceti,  3  ounces ;  turpentine  and  powdered  cantha- 
rides,  of  each  1  ounce ;  boil  for  two  hours,  with  constant  stirring, 
in  10  ounces  of  water;  strain  through  *  flannel,  and,  while  hot, 
spread  it  on  paper. — Jour,  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Elixir  op  Chloroform. — The  following  Elixir  Chloroform 
is  recommended  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : 

$.  Chloroform,  tinct.  opi.,  tinot.  camph.,  ip.  aramon.  ar.,  aa  3  is* ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  gtts,  zx ; 
Brandy,  %  ij. 
M.    S.  Half  a  fluid  drachm,  more  or  less. 

Death  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson. — It  is  with  deep  regret 
we  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-nine,  of  Prof.  James  Young  Simpson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  of  the  century.  Prof.  Simpson  was  born 
in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  1811.  He  received  his  education 
at  kthe  University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1832,  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  closing  his  undergraduate  course  with  great 
honor,  his  thesis  before  the  examiners  being  a  production  of  ex- 
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traordinary  ability.  He  began  his  professional  career  as  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Prof.  Thomson,  and  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
collected  the  materials  for  his  "  Obstetric  Memoirs,"  afterwards 
published.  In  the  year  1840  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  succeeding  Prof. 
Hamilton  in  that  position.  In  the  year  1847,  Dr.  Simpson  first 
produced  insensibility  during  accouchement  by  the  use  of 
sulphuric  ether.  During  the  same  month  this  anaesthetic  was 
applied  by  Dr.  Morton  in  this  country  during  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  Dr.  Simpson,  after  his  discovery,  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  demonstration  of  the  safety  of  anaesthetics  as  employ- 
ed in  obstetrics,  subsequently  discovering  the  properties  of  chlo- 
roform, which  he  regarded  as  more  manageable,  and  in  other 
respects  better  than  ether  in  midwifery  practice.  In  1849,  Dr 
Simpson  was  elected  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  in  1852  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, and  in  1853  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine.  In  1856  he  received  from  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  Monthyon  prize  of  2,000  francs  "  in  consideration 
of  his  services  to  humanity  by  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics 
into  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discovery  of  the  anaes- 
thetic properties  of  chloroform."  The  professional  writings  of 
Dr.  Simpson  are  numerous  and  widely  known.  Of  his  Obstetric 
Memoirs  and  Contributions  an  edition  has  been  published  in  this 
country  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer.  His  "  Con- 
tributions to  Obstetric  Pathology,"  "  Essays  on  Anaesthesia,"  and 
a  "  Treatise  on  Homoeopathy,"  have  also  been  republished  in 
this  country,  with  several  memoirs  relating  to  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  his  profession.  Dr.  Simpson  has  done  more  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  than  any  other 
one  man.  He  possessed  a  marvellous  natural  capacity,  with  a 
vigorous  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
work.  Apart  from  his  official  duties.  Dr.  Simpson  had  a  larger 
practice  than  any  other  physician  in  Edinburgh.  In  January, 
1866,  Dr.  Simpson's  distinguished  services  to  humanity  received 
public  recognition  from  the  Crown.  He  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
In  1867  he  presided  over  the  Health  Department  in  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Belfast,  but  since  that  time  has  led  a  life  of 
comparative  retirement. — Med.  Record. 
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